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Tus is a work of great merit, and is one of the most pleas- 
ing indications with which we are acquainted, of the progress of 
sound philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Mr Sedg- 
wick enjoys a high reputation as a geologist—second, we be- 
lieve, only to Lyell; but this Discourse proves that, in moral 
science also, he possesses extensive knowledge, and powers of 
profound and correct investigation. A beautiful strain of ra- 
tional piety and love of truth pervades it, which leads us at once 
to love and respect the author. It is prefaced by a text (Psalm 
cxvi. 17, 18, 19,) and contains throughout numerous quotations 
from Scripture ; from which circumstances, and its title, we con- 
clude that it is a sermon. Far from objecting to it on this ac- 
count, we wish that many sermons of a similar character were 
preached and published. We have, therefore, much pleasure in 
introdueing some of the author's views to our readers. 

The Discourse was delivered on the day of the annual com- 
memoration of the founders of the University of Cambridge, and 
is published at the request of the junior members of the Society 
to whom it was more immediately addressed. It contains, not a 
formal, but a comprehensive and valuable, dissertation on acade- 
mic studies. 

One of the most important features in modern philosophy, is 
the practical application of the doctrine, that all nature is regu- 
lated by laws instituted by the Creator, and that human happi- 
ness and virtue are promoted by studying and obeying them. 
Mr Sedgwick observes,—‘* We are justified in saying, that in 
the moral as in the physical world, God seems to govern by ge- 
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2 SEDGWICK ON THE STUDIES AT CAMBRIDGE. 


neral laws.” „I am not now,” says he, ‘contending for the doc- 
trine of moral necessity ; but I do affirm, that the moral govern- 
ment of God is by general laws, and that it is our bounden duty 
to study those laws, and, as far as we can, to turn them to our 
account.” (Pp. 5, 9.) 

He classes the studies of Cambridge, as far as they relate to 
mere human learning, under three heads :—I1st, The study of 
the laws of nature, comprehending all parts of inductive philo- 
sophy; 2d, The study of ancient literature; and, 3d, The study 
of ourselves, considered as individuals and as social beings. 
Under the third head are included ethics and metaphysics, mo- 
ral and political philosophy, and some other kindred subjects of 
great complexity. 

Under the first head, the author introduces some excellent 
observations. By the discoveries of a new science,” says he, 
“ (the very name of which has been but a few years engrafted 
on our language), we learn that the manifestations of God’s 
power on the earth have not been limited to the few thousand 
years of man’s existence. The geologist tells us by the clearest 
interpretation of the phenomena which his labours have brought 
to light, that our globe has been subject to vast physical revolu- 
tions, He counts his time not by celestial cycles, but by an in- 
dex he has found in the solid framework of the globe itself. He 
sees a long succession of monuments, each of which may have 
required a thousand ages for itselaboration. He arranges them 
in chronological order, observes on them the marks of skill 
and wisdom, and finds within them the tombs of the ancient in- 
habitants of the earth. He finds strange and unlooked for 
changes in the forms and fashions of organic life, during each of 
the long periods he thus contemplates; he traces these changes 
backwards through each successive era, till he reaches a time 
when the monuments lose all symmetry, and the types of orga- 
nic life are no longer seen. He has then entered on the dark 
age of nature's history, and he closes the old chapter of her re- 
cords. This account has so much of what is exactly true, that 
it hardly deserves the name of figurative description. 

„Geology, like every other science when well interpreted, 
lends its aid to natural religion. It tells us out of its own re- 
cords, that man has been but a few years a dweller on the earth; 
for the traces of himself, and of his works, are confined to the 
last monuments of its history. Independently of every written 
testimony, we therefore believe that man, with all his powers and 
appetencies, his marvellous structure, and his fitness for the 
world around him, was called into being within a few thousand 
years of the days in which we live—not by a transmutation of 
species (a theory no better than a phrensied dream), but by a 
provident contriving power. And thus we at once remove a 
stumblingblock, thrown in our way by those who would rid 
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themselves of a prescient first cause, by trying to resolve all 
phenomena into a succession of constant material actions, ascend- 
ing into an eternity of past time. 

‘ But this is not the only way in which geology gives its aid 
to natural religion. It proves that a pervading intelligent prin- 
ciple has manifested its power during times long anterior to the 
records of our existence. It adds to the great cumulative argu- 
ment derived from the forms of animated nature, by shewing us 
new and unlooked for instances of organic structure adjusted to 
an end, and that end accomplished. It tells us that God has 
not created the world and left it to itself, remaining ever after a 
quiescent spectator of his own work ; for it puts before our eyes 
the certain proofs, that during successive periods there have 
been, not only great changes in the external conditions of the 
earth, but corresponding changes in organic life; and that in 
every such instance of change, the new organs, as far as we can 
comprehend their use, were exactly suited to the functions of 
the beings they were given to. It shews intelligent power not 
only contriving means adapted to an end, but at many succes- 
sive times contriving a change of mechanism adapted to a chan 
of external conditions; and thus affords a proof, peculiarly its 
own, that the great first cause continues a provident and active 
intelligence.“ (Pp. 25, 26, 27.) 

Our readers are aware that we have repeatedly and earnestly 
dwelt upon geological facts as of great importance in forming a 
correct estimate of the true position of man on earth. We have 
here one of the first living authorities certifying boldly the great 
facte—which, indeed, physical evidence renders absolutely in- 
disputable—that organic beings lived and died before man ap- 

red on earth, and that there were ‘ not only great changes 
in the external condition of the earth, but corresponding changes 
in organic life; and that in every such instance of change, the 
new organs, as far as we can comprehend their use, were exactly 
suited to the functions of the beings they were given to.” 

Another point, the importance of which we have frequently 
advocated, is also discussed by Mr Sedgwick. Not only,” says 
he, is every portion of matter governed by its own laws, but 
its powers of action on other material things are governed also 
by laws subordinate to those by which its parts are held together ; 
so that, in the countless changes of material things, and their 
countless actions on each other, we find no effect which jars with 
the mechanism of nature, but all are the harmonious results of 
dominant laws.” What are the laws of nature but the mani- 
festations of the wisdom of God? What are material ac- 
tions, but manifestations of his power? Indications of his wis- 
dom and his power co-exist with every portion of the universe.” 
“ Yet I have myself heard it asserted, within these very walls, 

AZ 
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that there is no religion of nature, and that we have no know- 
ledge of the attributes of God, or even of his existence, inde- 
ndently of revelation. The assertion is, I think, mischievous, 
cau I believe it untrue: and by truth only can a God of 
truth be honoured, and the cause of true religion be served.” 
© The single-minded writers of the New Testament, having 
their souls filled with other truths, thought little of the laws of 
nature: but they tell us of the immutable perfections of our 
heavenly Father, and describe him as a being in whom is no 
variableness or shadow of turning. The region of nature 
and the religion of the Bible are therefore in beautiful accor- 
dance; and the indications of the Godhead, offered by the one, 
are well fitted to give us a livelier belief in the promises of the 
other.” (Pp. 15, 16, 18, 19.) ; 

It is moreover a favourite doctrine with a large class of phreno- 
logists, that man cannot advance in the improvementof his nature. 
except by studying his own constitution and that of external ob- 
jects, and acting in conformity with the laws which the Creator has 
impressed on both; and that this is natural religion. The same 
view is eloquently enforced by Mr Sedgwick. As all parts of 
matter,” says he, “are bound together by fixed and immutable 
laws ; so all parts of organic nature are bound to the rest of the 
universe, by the relations of their organs to the world without 
them. If the beautiful structure of organic bodies prove de- 
sign, still more impressive is the proof, when we mark the 

aptation of their organs to the condition of the material 
world. By this adaptation, we link together all nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, and prove it to be one harmonious whole, 
produced by one dominant intelligence.” (P. 24.) 

Under no form of government is man to be maintained in a 
condition of personal happiness and social dignity, without the 
sanction of religion. As all material laws, and all material 
organs, throughout animated nature, are wisely fitted together, 
so that nothing, of which we comprehend the use, is created in 
vain; and as the moral and intellectual powers of man, working 
together according to the laws of his being, make him what he 
is—teach him to comprehend the past and almost to realize the 
future—-and rule over his social destiny; we may surely con- 
clude, as a fair induction of natural reason, that this religious 
nature (so essential to his social happiness) was not given to him 
only to deceive him; but was wisely implanted in him, to guide him 
in the way of truth, and to direct his soul to the highest objects 
of his creation. And thus we reach (though by steps some- 
what different), the same end to which I endeavoured to point 
the way in the former division of this discourse.” (P. 1) 

Under the second head, Mr Sedgwick makes the following 
observations regarding the study of classical literature. I 
think it incontestably true, that for the last fifty years our clas- 
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sical studies (with much to demand our undivided praise), have 
been too critical and formal; and that we have sometimes been 
taught, while straining after an accuracy beyond our reach, to 
value the husk more than the fruit of ancient learning: and if 
of late years our younger members have sometimes written prose 
Greek almost with the purity of Xenophon, or composed Iam- 
bics in the finished diction of the Attic poets, we may well 
doubt whether time suffices for such perfection—whether the 
imagination and the taste might not be more wisely cultivated 
than by a long sacrifice to what, after all, ends but in verbal 
imitations—in short, whether such acquisitions, however beauti- 
ful in themselves, are not gained at the expense of something 
better.” (P. 87.) These are precisely the views which we have 
for a considerable time been urging on the public, and it is grati- 
fying to see them propounded by a Professor of distinguished 
reputation in such a stronghold of antiquated customs as the 
University of Cambridge. 

Under the third branch of studies—those relating to human 
nature,—he informs us, that Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” and Paley’s Principles of Moral and Politi- 
cal Philosophy,” have long formed such prominent subjects of 
instruction in the University of Cambridge, that he confines 
his remarks almost to these two works. His criticisms on both 
authors are bold, just, and discriminative. Locke's Essay he con- 
siders to be defective in may important particulars, especially in 
its omission of the faculties of moral judgment. He bestows the 
highest commendation on Locke’s love of truth, vigour of in- 
tellect, and generosity of sentiment; but maintains that his 
system of psychology is extremely defective from the omission 
alluded to. Mr Sede wick contends eloquently for the innate ex- 
istence of moral faculties in man. The greatest fault in Locke’s 
system,” says he, “ is the contracted view he takes of the capa- 
cities of man,—allowing him, indeed, the faculty of reflecting 
and following out trains of thought according to the rules of 
abstract reasoning; but depriving him both of his powers of 
imagination and of his moral sense. Hence it produced, I think, 
a chilling effect on the philosophic 1 of the last century.” 
« It is to the entire domination his Essay’ had once esta- 
blished in our University, that we may papi attribute all that 
is faulty in the Moral Philosophy of Paley. 

Ample commendation is wed on Paley also: “ His 
homely strength and clearness of style,” says Mr Sedgwick, 
“ and bis unrivalled skill in stating and following out his argu- 
ment, must ever make his writings popular;” but “ he com- 
mences by denying the sanction and authority of the moral sense.” 
« Amidst all the ruin that is within us,” continues Mr S., 
“there are still the elements of what is ; and were there 
left in the natural heart no kindly affections and moral senti- 
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ments, man would be no longer responsible for his sins; and 
every instance of persuasion against the impulse of bad passion, 
and of conversion from evil unto good, would be nothing less 
than a- moral miracle. On such a view of human nature, the 
Apostles of our religion might as well have wasted their breath 
on the stones of the wilderness as on the hearts of their fellow 
men in the cities of the heathen.” (P. 59.) 

These views have often appeared in the pages of this Jour- 
nal, and in the standard phrenological works; and we are much 
gratified to find them so ably expounded and advocated by Mr 

gwick. Yet he never even alludes to Phrenology. Being so 
much disposed to commend, we are loath to be under the neces- 
sity of condemning any part of Mr Sedgwick’s conduct; but the 
great interests of froth compel us to speak our mind. Has Mr 
Sedgwick heard of Phrenology or has he not? We know positively 
that he is not ignorant of its existence; but he appears not to 
have esteemed it worthy of his consideration. He has a pro- 
found perception of the power and wisdom of God displayed in 
the works of creation ; and it is our duty to tell him, that, in des- 
pising Phrenology, he is deliberately shutting his eyes against 
one of the most wonderful and important revelations of divine 
power and wisdom that has ever been made to the human un- 
derstanding. It is perverse to assume that 3 is the 
invention of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, in the absence of all evi- 
dence to this effect, and in opposition to the most positive asse- 
verations of themselves and their followers that it is a mere an- 
nouncement of natural institutions. ‘The founders of Phreno- 
logy have no more created the functions of the brain and the re- 
lations of these to external objects, than Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Newton, created the planetary system. Mr Sedgwick laments 
the grave errors of Locke and Paley in omitting the faculties 
of imagination and the moral sense, in their schemes of the 
philosophy of man; but we desire to ask him by what means 
the existence of these and other faculties omitted by the meta- 
pes and moral philosophers, can be proved with half the 
orce of evidence that is afforded by Phrenology? Mr Combe, 
in his System of Phrenology, enumerates the discordant opi- 
nions concerning the mora) sense, entertained by ten philoso- 
phers of the highest reputation, and adds: I have introduced 
this sketch of conflicting theories, to convey some idea of the 
boon which Phrenology would confer upon moral science, if it 
could fix, on a firm basis, this single point in the Puen of 
mind, That a power or faculty exists, the object of which 1s to 
produce the sentiment of justice or the feeling of moral duty 
and obligation, independently of selfishness, hope of reward, fear 
of punishment, or any extrinsic motive ; a faculty, in short, the 
natural language of which is Fiat Justitia, ruat celum.’ Phre- 
nology does this by a demonstration founded on numerous ob- 
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servations, that those persons who have the organ of Conscien- 
tiousness large, experience powerfully the sentiment of justice, 
while those who have that part small are little alive to this emo- 
tion. This evidence is the same in kind as that adduced in sup. 
port of the conclusions of physical science.” (P. 291.) 

The phrenologists do not leave the fact here asserted to rest 
on their own observations merely, but present the means of veri- 
fying its truth to every one who chooses to any himself and 
to take the necessary trouble to do so. The following figures 
are given in Mr Combe's work as oe yan. the organ of 
Conscientiousness in different degrees of development. 


Mrs H. Jouw Gisson. D. Haccaat. 


15. Firmness, and If. 
Conscientiousness, 


15. Firmness small ; 
16. Conscientious- both deficient: 12. 


15. Firmness large ; 
16. 


ness large ; i Cau- Cautiousness, and 7. Conscientious- 
tiousness fu Secretiveness, both ness deficient; 12. 
large. Cautiousness rather 

large. 


These figures, we affirm, represent Nature, not a casual ap- 
pearance, but forms which are found o y in combination 
with the qualities here named : and we inquire why Nature, when 
she speaks to the geologist or the chemist, should be listened to 
with profound attention, and her revelations treasured for human 
improvement. but scouted and despised when she speaks to and 
is interpreted by phrenologists? It is God who speaks from Na- 
ture in all her departments; and the brain is as assuredly his 
workmanship as the Milky Way itself, with all its myriads of 
suns. History presents us with numerous examples of the re- 
jection, by men calling themselves philosophers, of the best 
authenticated natural truths, which had subsequently been uni- 
versally received. We are the witnesses of a repetition of the 
same conduct in the case of Phrenology ; but we appeal to Mr 
Sedgwick, and to every man possessing his reach of thought and 
elevated sentiments, whether the individuals who have thus acted 
have secured to themselves a permanent reputation for wisdom, 
or afforded any reason for gratitude towards them on the part of 
their fellow men. The neglect, by inferior minds, of the doc- 
trine of the functions of the brain, and its consequences, gives us 
no uneasiness ; but we cannot behold this neglect on the part of 
men who have within them a profound and reverential respect 
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for the philosophy of nature, and a capacity to perceive the in- 
valuable cot 1 that flow from . the natural 
laws, without feeling regret that ignorance, indifference, or the 
fear of losing a little temporary reputation, should lead them to 
shut their eyes against such an important discovery. 

Mr Sedgwick might have expounded many other deficiencies 
in the philosophy of Locke and Paley, which it will be impos- 
sible to supply without the aid of Phrenology. “The external 
world,” he observes, ‘ proves to us the being of a God, in two 
ways; by addressing the imagination, and by informing the rea- 
son. It speaks to our imaginative and poetic feelings, and they 
are as much a part of ourselves as our limbs and our organs of 
sense. Music has no charms for the deaf, nor has painting for 
the blind ; and all the touching sentiments and splendid ima, 
borrowed by the poet from the world without, would lose their 
magic power, and might as well be presented to a cold statue as 
to a man, were there no preordained harmony between his mind 
and the material beings around him. It is certain that the glo- 
ries of the external world are so fitted to our imaginative powers 
as to give them a peepee of the Godhead and a glimpse of 
his attributes; and this adaptation is a proof of the existence of 
God, of the same kind (but of greater or less power, according 
to the constitution of our individual minds) with that we derive 
from the adaptation of our senses to the constitution of the ma- 
terial world.” (Pp. 20, 21.) 

The concluding part of this sentence might be made the sub- 
ject of a whole chapter on the arate of mind. The proof 
of the existence of God afforded by the external world, is of 
“ greater or less power, according to the constitution of our 
individual minds.” Is it of no importance, then, to possess the 
means of expounding to every man what the constitution of his 
individual mind is; to be able to point out to those who pro- 
fess to see no evidence in external Nature of the existence of a 
God, that they are deficient in the organs of certain highly im- 
portant moral and intellectual faculties; to shew to the men 
who deny the existence of natural conscience, that their scepti- 
cism on this pe arises from a palpable deficiency of an organ 
in their own brains; and to be able to prove to those who deny 
disinterested goodness in the human race, that this cold-hearted 
distrust owes its origin also to the imperfect development of a 
cerebral part? Phrenology does this, and no other philosophy 
of mind even pretends to accomplish as much. 

s“ Amidst all the ruin that is within us,” says Mr Sedgwick, 
“ there are still the elements of what is good.” As Mr Sedgwick 
is a philosophical and precise thinker, we regret that he has 
not favoured us, in some detail, with his notions of “ the ruin 
that is within us.“ Correct conceptions on this point necessarily 
lie at the foundation of all sound natural theology and moral 
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philosophy. Mr Sedgwick has expounded the past records of 
creation, and gives us positive assurance that they reveal “ stran 
and unlooked for changes in the forms and fashions of organic 
life, during each of the long periods he thus contemplates;” and 
that the structure and functions of each race of animals as it 
appeared on earth, were admirably adapted to its physical con- 
dition. Man, he says, was introduced only lately into the world, 
which had been the theatre of life, death, and change, for count- 
less ages before he appeared. Does he mean to maintain that 
man, such as we now see him, is not as admirably adapted 
to the world such as it at present exists, as his predecessors 
among the animals were to their · respective external circum- 
stances? Does he intend us to believe that there are within us 
positively noxious and sinful principles, which have no legiti- 
mate sphere of activity? or, does he mean that all our powers 
are in themselves good, but only liable to abuse? He does not 
hint at any solution of these questions. He may plead that, in 
a single discourse, he could not discuss every topic of so exten- 
sive a subject; and we give due weight to this apology: but we 
revert to our proposition, that the solution of these questions 
lies at the very threshold of natural religion and moral philoso- 

hy ; and we add, that, in general, modern writers on these sub- 
jects, except 1 studiously blink them. 

Phrenology affords us evidence that man himself, such as we 
now see him with all his organs and faculties, is a being as evi- 
dently adapted to the existing state of the world as any of his 
predecessors were to the physical conditions under which they 
existed. His organs of nutrition and absorption imply promt 
maturity, and decay; his organs of Amativeness and Philopro- 
genitiveness imply a succession of generations, or the death of 
individuals ; his organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
indicate that he is constituted to move in a state in which he 
may encounter difficulty and death; his knowing and reflecting 
faculties proclaim that he is invested with power to improve him- 
self and his condition by the exercise of his abilities; while his 
moral and religious sentiments indicate that he is destined to 
flourish in society, to practise virtue, and to adore his Creator, 
as the great ends of his existence. 

The human constitution, in short, contains demonstrative evi- 
dence of its adaptation to a world such as that in which we now 
live, and to a progressive march of improvement by the exercise 
of our own powers. We do not exclude assistance to these 
powers from above; but we mean to say, that the exercise of the 
elementary faculties, according to the laws of their constitution, 
is absolutely indispensable to 1 1 improvement in this life. 

Phrenology further informs us, that man has received no ap- 
pelite, faculty, or function, which, when viewed in reference 
to his circumstances, can be truly pronounced to be in itself 
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bad; that all his powers bear the marks of Divine wisdom and 
goodness; and that there is no natural ruin“ in his frame. 
It shews that each faculty has a legitimate sphere of action, 
within which its manifestations are not sinful; and that the ac- 
tions, the existence of which has given rise to the doctrine of 
the “ ruin,” are mere abuses of powers in themselves useful and 
necessary. It also throws some light on the causes which render 
certain individuals particularly prone to abuse their faculties. 
The three following figures represent, 1. the form of brain in 
which the moral and intellectual organs preponderate over the 
animal organs, and which is accompanied by moral dispositions ; 
2. the form of brain in which the animal, moral, and intellectual 
organs are in cequilibrio, and which gives rise to a character 
or bad very much according to external circumstances ; 
and, 3. the form of brain in which the animal organs decidedly 
preponderate, and which has a constant tendency to vice. 

The portion before the line AA (figure 3d) manifests the in- 
tellect, that above B the moral sentiments, and all the rest the 
animal propensities; and each part acts with a degree of energy, 
ceteris paribus, corresponding to its size. 


No. I. MELANCTHON. No. 2. MAXwELL. 
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The differences in these forms are abundantly obvious; and 
the phrenologists have appealed to numerous examples of each, 
and offered to prove that they are constantly attended by the 

tive qualities here described. They have, in particular, 
made one of the largest and most varied collection of skulls 
to be found in Britain, thrown them open to public scrutiny, 
and asserted most positively that they afford irrefragable evi- 
dence of the propositions here announced. Accident also has 
subjected their statements to several striking tests. The cha- 
racter of King Robert Bruce was well known by history, and, 
a few years ago, his grave was discovered, and a complete 
and authentic cast of his skull obtained ; and it accorded pre- 
cisely with the character which-he had manifested. The skull 
of the poet Burns was lately disinterred, and a cast taken. 
His character was strongly marked and well known, and again 
the skull presented precisely the form and size which corre- 
sponded to these qualities. The celebrated Rammohun Roy, 
certainly the most interesting character that India has pro- 
duced in modern times, unexpectedly came to England and 
died, and a cast of his head was obtained. The phrenologists 
had previously collected a number of skulls of his countrymen, 
and published drawings and descriptions of them, and designated 
the character which they indicated. Rammohun Roy was in 
many respects very unlike his countrymen in mental qualities. 
Was his brain different from the national type? It differed 
widely. In what respects? It was much larger, indicating far 
higher power; and it had a far superior development of the 
moral and intellectual organs. Are all these assertions to be 
treated by philosophers as mere fictions and fancies, unworthy 
of being put to the test, or even of a moment’s consideration? 
or, if true, ought they to be considered as of no philosophical 
importance ? 

any criminals have forfeited their lives on the scaffold, and 
their skulls, or casts of their heads, have been obtained, and 
likewise found to present the development corresponding to 
their dispositions. ‘Time would fail us to enumerate all the 
kinds of evidence that have been presented ; and we again ap- 
peal to Mr Sedgwick, and every man possessed of moral and in- 
tellectual qualities like his, whether all these facts can justifiably, 
nay without blameworthiness, be disregarded by those who ad- 
vocate the power, wisdom, and goodness of God in the creation ? 
In no department of science are truths at once so momentous and 
so easy Of verification presented to the cognizance of man; and 
it is little short of infatuation to treat them with the levity, con- 
tempt, and neglect, with which they have hitherto been received 
by many men pretending to be philosophers. If the facts here 
asserted be true, that every faculty is good in itself, that the 
folly and crime which disgrace human society spring from 
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abuses of the faculties, aud that the tendency to abuse them ori- 
ginates in the disproportion of certain parts of the brain to each 
other, and in moral and intellectual ignorance of the proper 
mode of manifesting them, how completely do these considera- 
tions go to the root of theology and morals! At present the 
influence of organization in determining the natural dispositions 
is altogether neglected or denied by the common school of di- 
vines, moralists, and philosopheri i yet it is of an importance 
exceeding all other terrestrial influences and considerations. 

Mr Sedgwick says most truly: ‘ I do affirm, that the mo- 
ral government of God is by general laws; and that it is our 
bounden duty to study those laws, and, as far as we can, to turn 
them to our account.” We honour him for announcing this 
truth boldly in the University of Cambridge; but we ask him 
whether he has ever heard of the principle started by the phre- 
nologists, that the key to the true theory of the moral govern- 
ment of God is the independent, yet adjusted and harmonious, 
action of the different natural laws, and that these laws and that 
action cannot by possibility be understood, without taking into 
account the influence of organization on the mind, that influence 
being a fundamental fact in human nature? The phrenologists 
divide the laws of nature into three great classes,—physical, or- 
ganic, and moral; and insist that these operate „ 
each other ; that each requires obedience to itself; that each, in 
its own specific way, rewards obedience and punishes disobe- 
dience; and that human beings are happy in proportion to the ex- 
tent in which they place themselves in accordance with these di- 
vine institutions. For example, the most pious and benevolent 
missionaries sailing to civilize and christianize the heathen, if they 
embark in an unsound ship, will be drowned by disobeying a 
physical law, without their destruction being averted by their 
morality. On the other hand, if the greatest monsters of iniquity 
were embarked in a stanch and strong ship, and managed it 
well, they might, and, on the general principles of the govern- 
ment of the world, they would, escape drowning, in circumstances 
exactly similar to those which would send the missionaries to 
the bottom. There appears something inscrutable in these re- 
sults, if only the moral qualities of the meu are contemplated ; 
but if the principle be adopted that ships float in virtue of a 
purely physical law,—that the physical and moral laws operate 
independently, each in its own sphere,—and that this arrange- 
ment is in the highest d beneficial in preserving order and 
discipline in creation, and in offering rewards for the activity of 
the whole of the human faculties,—the consequences appear in 
a totally different light. 

Again, the organic laws operate independently); and hence, 
one individual, who has inherited a fine bodily constitution 
from his parents, and observes the rules of temperance and 
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exercise, will enjoy robust health, although he may cheat, lie, 
blaspheme, and destroy his fellow-men; while another, if he 
have inherited a feeble constitution, and disregard the rules 
of temperance and exercise, will suffer pain and sickness, al- 
though he may be a paragon of every Christian virtue. These 
results are frequently observed to occur in the world, and, on 
every such occasion, the darkness and inscrutable perplexity of 
the ways of Providence are generally moralised upos ; ora future 
life is called in as the scene in which these crooked paths are to 
be rendered straight. But if our views be correct, the Divine 
wisdom and goodness are abundantly rig rte in these 
events; for again we perceive, that, by this distinct operation 
of the organic and moral laws, order is preserved in creation, 
and the means of discipline and improvement are afforded to all 
the human faculties. 

The moral and intellectual laws also operate independently. 
The man who cultivates his intellect, and practically obeys t 

of Christianity, will enjoy within himself a fountain 
of moral and intellectual iness, which is the appropriate 
reward of that obedience. He will be rendered by these means 
more capable of studying, comprehending, and obeying, the 
physical and organic laws, of placing himself in harmony 
with the whole order of creation, and of attaining the. high- 
est degree of perfection, and reaping the highest degree of ha 
piness of which human nature in this world is susceptible. In 
short, whenever we apply the principle of the independent ope- 
ration of the natural laws, the apparent confusion of the mo- 
ral government of the world disappears; and we ask, is this a 
discovery to be trifled with, to be concealed, or to be op ? 
The authors of the Bridgewater Treatises were paid each 
L. 1000, and ially instructed to bring forward for blic 
instruction the highest, and the best, and the most recently dis- 
covered views of the divine government on earth ; and although 
the Natural Laws” by Dr Spurzheim, and the “Constitution 
of Man” by Mr Combe, have before the public since 1828, 
in the latter of which the . tas now expounded are dwelt 
on at great length, one and all of these writers have disregarded 
them. If, in oing so, they have shut their eyes to the ways 
of the Creator, verily they will receive their reward. 

If these principles be well founded, is it not obvious that a 
vast change in the topics of moral and religious instruction is 
awaiting mankind? At present, our moral and religious guides 
deliver extremely little precise information concerning the con- 
stitution of the human mind and the external world, and their 
mutual adaptations; and they teach still less of the doctrine 
that man must study and obey the natural laws before he can 
attain to the perfect action and enjoyment of his natural powers. 
On the contrary, many of the views presented are based on the 
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principle, that human nature is actually a “ ruin,” and life una- 
voidably a great scene of endurance, for which man is to be com- 

nsated by happiness in a fature state; although, to a well- 
informed mind, many of the sufferings in question to be 
the direct consequences of ignorance and neglect of the natural 
institutions of the Creator. 

In urging these views, we may be causing uneasiness to some 
pious, but timorous and ill-instructed individuals. We would 
willingly avoid doing so; but the imperative dictates of duty im- 
pel us to proclaim what we believe to be truths of divine autho- 
vity and of the highest practical importance, and to protest 

inst the spirit which designedly keeps them in obscurity, as 
if they were in themselves erous and pestilential. 

But to return to Mr Sedgwick. He combats Paley’s argu- 
ment that expediency is the measure of right, and endeavours 
to shew, that, according to this principle, virtue and vice would 
have no longer any fixed relations to the moral condition of man, 
but would change with the fluctuations of opinion, and that 
every one would be entitled to claim the liberty of judging for 
himeelf. Christianity, he says, places the mainspring of every 
virtue in the affections; and Christian love becomes an efficient 
and abiding principle, not tested by the world, but above the 
world. «the utilitarian scheme starts, on the contrary, with 
an abrogation of the authority of conscience—a rejection of the 
moral feelings as the test of right and wrong. From first to 
last, it is in bondage to the world, measuring every act by a 
worldly standard, and estimating its value by worldly conse- 
quences.” This conclusion ‘ appears, indeed, not only to have 
been foreseen by Paley, but to have been accepted by him.” 
(P. 66.) 

Mr Sedgwick, with great truth, observes, that, as God is a 
moral governor of the world, in the end, high principle and 
sound policy will be found in the strictest harmony with each 
other.” If,“ says he, there be a superintending Providence, 
and if his will be manifested by general laws operating both on 
the physical and moral world, then must a violation of these 
laws be a violation of his will, and be pregnant with inevitable 
misery.” Nothing can, in the end, be expedient for man, ex- 
cept it be subordinate to those laws the Author of Nature has 
thought fit to impress on his moral and physical creation.” 

There is much profound truth in these remarks, but they im- 
ply the great importance of a knowledge of the natural laws; 
and as these cannot be accurately ascertained, in as far as regards 
man, without a knowledge of his constitution, and as Mr Sedg- 
-wiek does not mention any system of the philosophy of man 
which he can recommend as worthy of our approbation, we 
again ask, why is Phrenology, which professes to be the very 
ee wanted, so completely disregarded? In the Appen- 
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dix to Mr Combe’s System of Phrenology, 2d edition, an illus- 
tration is given of the application of the principles of Phrenolo- 
gy to the solution of questions of expediency, to which we refer, 
It shews to what a large extent the constitution of individual 
minds necessarily must enter as an element into our judgments 
on thet subject, before they can become sound and consistent. 

In the Appendix to his Discourse, Mr Sedgwick has added 
some valuable and instructive notes, in the last of which he re- 

roves, with t uence and severity, the bigoted and igno- 
taal ede whe dare to affirm that the parmis of 8 
science are hostile to religion.“ He offers a most successful de- 
fence of the study of geology, and chastises those writers who 
have endeavoured to falsify the facts and ee ol that 
science, for the purpose of flattering the religious prejudices of 
the public. < Phere is another as of men,” 1 5 “ who 

ursue geology by a nearer road, and are guided by a different 
ight. Welk intentioned they may be; but they have betrayed 
no small self-sufficiency, along with a shameful want of know- 
ledge of the fundamental facts they presume to write about ; 
hence they have dishonoured the literature of this country by 
Mosaic geology, ipture geology, and other works of cosmo- 
gony with kin red titlee, wherein they have overlooked the aim 
and end of revelation, tortured the book of life out of its proper 
meaning, and wantonly contrived to bring about a collision 
tween natural phenomena and the word of God.” (P. 150.) 

The following observations are exceedingly just, and our 
readers will not fail to observe how completely applicable they 
are to Phrenology, as well as to Geology. A Brahmin crush- 
ed with a stone the microscope that first shewed him living 
ainga among the vegetables of his daily food. The spirit of 
the in lives in Christendom. The bad principles of our 
nature are not bounded by caste or climate ; and men are still 
to be found, who, if not restrained by the wise and humane 
laws of their country, would try to stifle by violence, and 
crush by brute force, every truth not hatched among their own 
conceits, and confined within the narrow fences of their own ig- 
norance.” (P. 151.) 

“ We are told by the wise man not to answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly ; and it would indeed be a vain and idle task to 
engage in 5 with this school of false philosophy to 
waste our breath in the forms of exact reasoning, unfitted to the 
yee begat of our antagonists—to draw our weapons in a 
combat where victory could give no honour. Before a geolo- 
t can condescend to reason with such men, they must first 
earn geology. It is too much to call upon us to scatter our 
seed on a soil at once both barren and unreclaimed—it is folly 
to think, that we can in the same hour be stubbin the 
thorns and reaping the harvest. All the writers of this schoo! | have 
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not indeed sinned against plain sense to the same degree. With 
some of them there is perhaps a perception of the light of natu- 
ral truth, which may lead them after a time to follow it in the 
right road ; but the case of others is beyond all hope from the 
powers of rational argument. Their ponton is impregnable 
while they remain within the fences of their ignorance, which is 
to them as a wall of brass; for (as was well said, if I remem- 
ber right, by Bishop Warburton, of some bustling fanatics of 
his own day) there is no weak side of common sense whereat we 
may attack them. If cases like these yield at all, it must be to 
some treatment which suits the inveteracy of their nature, and 
not to the weapons of reason. As payshologteal phenomena, 
they are, however, well deserving of our study; teaching us, 
among other things, how prone man is to turn his best facul- 
ties to evil pu nd how, at the suggestions of vanity 
and other bad principles of his heart, he can become so far de- 
luded, as to fancy that he is doing honour to religion, while he 
is sacrificing the common charities of life, and arraigning the 
very Ro moana of God.” (Pp. 151, 152.) 
hy should this bigoted hostility to science coexist so ex- 

tensively with pretensions to religious earnestness? and why 
should it be so generally received by the people as a proof of 
superior sanctity ? Christianity itself is not to blame. It is in 
accordance with the best and profoundest interpretations of the 
divine workmanship exhibited in nature. The fault lies in the 
system of clerical instruction; which not only excludes all re- 
gular instruction in the constitution of the external world and 
its relations to human nature, (although these abound with 
the most delightful and impressive examples of God’s power, 
wisdom, and goodness), but sedulously confines itself to the 
teaching of dogmas. These dogmas are in general merely the 
prominent tenets which distinguish the sect of the preacher ; the 

eat practical precepts of the New Testament being often al- 
owed to sink into comparative obscurity. The consequence is, 
that individuals who confine themselves to religious studies are 
grosely and deplorably ignorant of at least one-half of divine re- 
velation,—that which is addressed to the human faculties in the 
great book of Nature; and they entertain extremely contracted 
views even of Christianity itself. They are, therefore, the easy 
dupes of every ignorant zealot who desires to attract notorie i 
by defending Christianity from what he calls the inroads of irk 
fidelity ; in other words, who is ambitious of gaining a name, 
for himself at the expense of Divine truth and of the real wel- 
fare of the community. The proper education of the people is 
the only remedy for this disgraceful evil. 

Our extracts present but an imperfect outline of the contents 
of Mr Sedgwick’s volume. We wish that it had been printed in a 
cheap form, and that it were diffused over the whole kingdom. 
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We trust that no one will imagine, that by addressing so 1 of 
the foregoing remarks to Mr Sedgwick, we mean to shew him 
any personal disrespect. Our object is exactly the reverse. We 

rceive in him moral and intellectual qualities that place him 
in the higher class of minds, and set him above low and degrad- 
ing prejudices. We discover in him moral intrepidity, as 
well as depth and comprehensiveness of intellect; and it is only 
on such men that we have the least chance of making an im- 
pression. Our science teaches us, that unless the higher quali- 
ties of mind are possessed by those to whom we address our ar- 
guments in favour of a new and despised system of truth, we 
may, in the words of Mr Sedgwick, “ as well waste our breath 
on the stones of the wilderness.” : 


ARTICLE II. f ' 


AFFECTION OF THE FACULTY OF LANGUAGE FROM 
INJURY OF THE BRAIN. 


A curious case of injury of the brain has been published in 
No. 117 of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, by 
Professor Syme. It is worthy of the notice of phrenologists on 
account of the defect in the faculty of Language which accom- 
panied it. The principal facts are as follows. 

George Moodie, a twenty 1805 was admitted into the 
Royal Infirmary on the 6th July 1833, on account of an injury 
of the head, which he had sustained nineteen months before, and 
from the effects of which he had not recovered. It was stated; 
that, on the 4th of January 1832, he had been found lying in- 
sensible at the foot of a high wall, from which he must have 
fallen. He remained unconscious of external circumstances for 
four days, during which he occasionally moved the different 
parts of his body, and expressed by cries and unconnected sen- 
tences that he was suffering uneasiness. At the end of this pe- 
riod he regained his intelligence, but was found to have lost the 
power of moving the left side of his body, and of articulating 
words, with the exception of one or two of the simplest mono- 
syllables. He was, however, quite aware of his situation, and 

understood all that was said within his hearing; while, at the 
same time, he retained hardly any recollection of written or 

inted words.” ‘This state having continued for some ‘months, 
is head was carefully examined, and a slight semicircular ridgi 
was perceived a little above the forehead, on the left side of the 
head, below which the bone seemed somewhat flattened. He 
then came to town to get the depressed portion of the skull re- 
VOL. Ix.— No. XLI. B 
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moved; but Dr Abercrombie and Mr Syme considered an ope- 
ration unadvisable—the former regarding the symptoms as 
« indicative of a much more serious derangement of the brain 
than could be supposed to result from so very slight a depres- 
sion.” On 6th J ay 1833 the patient, who had now become sub- 
ject to epileptic fits, aguin came to town, with the determined reso- 
lution of having an opening made in the injured part of the 
bone; and, after due onlin, it was resolved to remove a 
portion of the skull. The operation was performed on the 22d 
July, when it appeared that the internal table was not affected, 
and the dura mater presented a natural aspect. It was thought 
unnecessary to carry the operation farther, and the edges of the 
wound were brought together and stitched. The health of the 
patient improved, with little interruption, till the ninth day: he 
then had a severe fit; after which he remained pale and almost 
comatose. In the evening he had two fits. On the following 
day he had four attacks in rapid succession ; and un the elevent 
day he died. 

On dissection, the cranium and dura mater were found to 
present nothing remarkable. When an opening was made into 
the dura mater of the injured side, three or four ounces of tur- 
bid serum gushed out, and the membrane collapsed upon the 
middle lobe of the brain,—the surface of which, instead of being 
convex, was concave, and very irregular, displaying a number 
pf small elevations and depressions. A section being made 
through this part, it was observed that the entire substance of 
the middle lobe possessed an unusually tough consistence, and 
was, throughout its whole extent, from above downwards, con- 
verted into a cavernous structure, the interstices of which were 
occupied by serum. The lateral ventricles contained more fluid 
than usual ; and the inferior surface of the middle lobe was dis- 
coloured and soft. The only other morbid appearance observed, 
was a very distinct ramollissement, to the extent of about a 
shilling, but of little depth, on the inferior surface of the ante- 
rior lobes, corresponding with the bulbs of the olfactory nerves, 
and the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone. 

There can be little doubt that the morbid appearances 
which have been mentioned, with the exception of the softening, 
which may be referred to the effect of inflammation, depended 
upon the effusion of blood, which, being afterwards absorbed, 
had its place occupied by serum. It is certainly remarkable 
that so extensive a derangement of the cerebral structure should 
not have been attended with more imperfection of the bodily or 
mental faculties. Perhaps this may be accounted for in some 
measure by the integrity of the right side of the brain, which 
seemed to be perfectly sound every where, except the small part 
corresponding with the cribriform plate, where it was diseased 
on both sides.” 
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By the kindness of Professor Syme, we had an opportunity 
of examining this patient when in the Infirmary, and of observing 
the singular affection of language, which the Professor describes. 
The patient seemed to understand perfectly whatever was suid 
to him, but had scarcely any recollection of written or printed 
words. The great puzzle in such cases has always been to ex- 
plain how the patient could understand what was said to him, 
when, at the very same time, he could neither attach words to 
his own ideas, nor cumprehend the meaning of written or printed 
language. We do not pretend to be able fully to solve the dif- 
ficulty ; but we think that Mr Syme's case admits, in one sense, 
of an easier explanation than most of the others. 

The general intelligence which the patient manifested, is per- 
fectly accounted for by the healthy state of both anterior lobes of 
the brain, which constitute the organs of the intellectual faculties. 
The only morbid appearance affecting them, was the softening 
on their inferior surface over the cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
bone, which must have implicated the convolutions belonging to 
the organ of Form on both sides. We were. not present at the 
dissection, but were told by a phrenologist who witnessed it, 
that the softening extended to the organs of Language also. 
Professor Syme’s description applies, however, almost exclusive- 
ly to the organ of Form, which was undoubtedly diseased. 
As spoken oll was understood, while that which was 
written or printed and presented to the eyes was not, may not 
the disturbance of function in the organ of Form have been the 
real cause why the association between certam visible forms or 
letters and their meaning no longer existed? We believe that 
it may, but are far from affirming that even the proof of its 
being so would solve all our difficulties Considering that the 
chief disorganization had its seat in the middle lobe, containin 
the organs of propensities alone, and that those of intellect, with 
the single exception above stated, were uninjured, we see no 
reason for the surprise which the Professor expresses at the little 
disorder which prevailed in the mental faculties. At the same 
time, it is only by means of phrenology that the circumstance 
ean be easily accounted for. 

We take this opportunity to repeat a caution already given 
more than once in the pages of this Journal, on the subject of 
injuries of the brain. According to the ordinary way of speak- 
ing, a patient like Professor Syme’s, who manifests no strikin 
disorder of mind, is said to retain all his faculties unimpaired. 
But on what evidence is this strong assertion made ? Moodie 
could not speak, so that no one could obtain any clew to the ac- 
tual degree of intelligence which he retained. He looked intel- 
ligently when addressed, and answered connectedly by signs; 
but experience of this limited extent is far too imperfect to be 
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admitted as a philosophical proof of the FuLL retention of for- 
mer powers. Even a person in a state of mild delirium will be- 
come collected for a moment, and answer rationally when spoken 
to; but is that held to prove that the mind is unaffected? We 
observed, and heard it remarked by others, that Moodie’s ex- 
pression became vacant and null when he lay on his bed with- 
out any one addressing him; and we think it not unlikely, that 
had he been able to converse, those who knew him intimately 
would have recognised a change in the vigour of his mind. Are 
we not all conscious, in fact, of our mental powers being affected 
and our tempers rendered irritable by a feverish cold or fit of 
indigestion ? and is this effect not to be held as a reality, merely 
because we still continue to act and speak as rational beings ? 
It is time to attend to such distinctions, and no longer to pro- 
pound vague generalities in the place of precise and accurate 

nowledge. 


ARTICLE III. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CARIBS. 


We had occasion lately to look into an extremely well written 
book, entitled, Histoire Naturelle et Morale des Iles Antilles,” 
published at Rotterdam in 1658; and were much amused, as 
well as interested, by a very careful description of the Caribs, 
then inhabiting St Vincent’s and several others of the West 
India Islands. The author seems to have taken great pains in 
observing and recording the manners and customs of these sa~ 
vages, and to have been unusually free from the prejudices so 
often attached to civilization. He evidently possessed an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the natural and civil history of man; 
and in noticing the prominent features and practices of Carib 
life, he makes his narrative doubly instructive, by constantly 
comparing them with similar traits and customs not only among 
contemporaneous savages in other parts of the world, but also 
among the rude inhabitants of Europe, as displayed in its earli- 
est authentic records, 

The race of Caribs having now almost disappeared, it is in- 
teresting to go back a hundred and seventy years to the s 
of an author who gathered his information from persons who 
had lived amongst them while their numbers were still great, 
and their natural character comparatively pure. Even at that 
time, indeed, they had been driven from several of the islands 
by the fire-arms and superior intelligence of the whites; but 
they stili abounded in St Vincent’s and a few other places, in 
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each of which modifications of character were to be found. The 
author warns the reader that his description is applicable chiefly 
to the Caribs of St Vincent's. 

Our readers are well acquainted with the flattened and unin- 
tellectual forehead presented by the Carib skull. The author 
says: Admiration being the duüghtet of ignorance, we ought 
not to be surprised that the Caribs should be seized with a 
profound astonishment at every thing of which they cannot 
see the cause, and that they should be brought up in so much 
simplicity, that in the greater number of this poor people, one 
would take it for brat stupidity.” Most of them were per- 
suaded that gunpowder was the seed of a plant, and many in- 
sisted on having some to sow in their gardens,” where they 
thought it would grow like cabbage. They never could get 
over their astonishment at muskets, or conceive how they were 
discharged. They saw the match applied to the cannons, and 
thus accounted for their discharge; ia believed that Matoya, 
their evil god, set fire to the muskets. 'The Caribs were as bad 
as those American Indians who, being employed by the Span- 
iards to carry letters and dispatches, could not conceive how the 
news contained in them was conveyed, and at last fancied the 
letters to have eyes and ears, and to tell what they saw. Act- 
ing on this belief, a party in charge of a letter, fearing its watch- 
fulness, hid it below a stone, that it might not sce them steal 
and eat some of their master’s melons ! 

Our author notices the inability of the Caribs to count be- 
yond the number of their fingers. Their extraordinary defi- 
ciency of Causality or reasoning power proved an insuperable 
obstacle to their forming any conception of an omnipotent and 
omnipresent God; and when the admirable arrangements of 
Providence were pointed out as proofs, they listened patiently, 
and answered, My friend, you are very eloquent ; I wish I 
could speak like you; and then added, that it was the earth, 
and not God, that gave every thing. Monsieur de Montel, 
finding a Carib at work on a Sunday, told him that ‘the Being 
who made the heaven and the earth would be angry with him, 
as He had set apart that day for His own service. The Carib, 
unable to penetrate beyond what he saw with his eyes, replied 
coarsely, I am angry at your God; you say he is the ruler 
of the world and of the seasons; —it is he, then, who has not 
sent rain in due season, and has caused my manioc and potatoes 
to die. Since he has used me so ill, I shall work all Sunday 
to vex him.” This brutality, the author remarks, is like that 
of another savage, who, when told that God was the author 
of thunder, remarked that he could not be good, since he took 
such pleasure in terrifying them with it.” Remarks like these 
could proceed only from minds incapable of embracing general 
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principles, or following out a chain of reasoning to its proper re- 

mali They Possel only that kind of acuteness which procceds 

from active knowing faculties jumping to a visible conclusion, 

The Caribs were never able to comprehend the doctrines of 

Christianity, and although many were baptized as a means of 

ee against one of their own demons, they always consi- 
ered Christianity as ridiculous and unworthy of men. 

Justice was not publicly administered amongst them. Every 
one was his own avenger, and was held in contempt if he did 
not resent injuries. They almost never stole from each other ; 
so that when any thing was missing from their huts, their first 
exclamation was, A Christian has been here.” After describ- 
ing their diabolical treatment of their enemies and prisoners of 
war, and giving a horrid picture of atrocity and inhumanity, 
the author adds, I confess that the sun d be right in aban- 
doning these barbarians, rather than assisting at such detestibla 
solemnities ; but, to act justly, he must also retire from many 
of the countries of the continent of America, and even from 
some of those of Africa and Asia, where like cruelties are per- 
petrated.” 

The Caribs were extremely fond of their children, and the 
mothers were tender and excellent nurses; which trait corre- 
sponds with the great development of Philoprogenitiveness in 

l the Carib skulls without exception, of which the Phrenolo- 
gical Society possesses casts. They were scarcely less kind to 
the children of their neighbours, when the parents were absent 
in war. They left the infant the free use of its limbs, and al- 
lowed it to roll about on the ground ; and by this constant exer- 
cise most of them were able to walk at six months old, and all 
of them were finely formed,—deformity, except from wounds, 
being unknown amongst them. They were carefully taught 
the various qualifications of an able warrior; to draw the bow, 
endure hunger and fatigue, and cherish revenge against their 
enemies. To fit them for the first of these duties, it was a com- 
mon practice for the parents, almost as soon as the child was 
able to walk, to tie its breakfast by a thread to the branch of a 
tree, put a bow and arrow into its hands, and tell it to eat when 
it could bring it down; and no pity was shewn them if it fail- 
ed. As the children grew older, the breakfast was suspended 
from a higher and higher branch, till at last their dexterity in 
cutting the thread became almost incredibly great. This may 
serve as a hint in our systems of education. 

In accordance with their deficient reasoning powers, the author 
remarks, that their language cannot express any relation “which 
does not fall under the notice of their five senses, except the 
names of some good and evil spirits; but beyond this they have 
no word to express any thing spiritual, such as understanding, 
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, or wil, and they have no comparatives or superlatives.” 
They have names for aly four colours, white, wee yellow, 
and red. Can this last have relation to a small development 
of the organ of Colouring? They are easily managed by kind- 
ness, but harshness totally fails. They have a strict regard for 
cleanliness, which, he says, is extraordinary in savages. 

The naiveté of the author, in commenting on the omission of 
swaddling in the treatment of infants, as was the universal cus- 
tom in Europe when he wrote, is very amusing. He says that 
the Carib mothers allow their infants to tumble about on beds 
of cotton or dried leaves, without either bandage or swaddling 
clothes; and that “ nevertheless (neantmoins) they do not be- 
eome deformed, but grow m well, and most of them 
become so robust that they can walk sia months old,” and 
all of them are straight and well made!! This he seems to 
have considered a truly marvellous result, and it never once oc- 
curred to his simple and civilized understanding, that the savages 
were in this respect reaping the reward of fulfilling the inten- 
tions of Nature, while his deformed country women vere): 
ing the necessary fruits of their own absurd aberrations. ‘Che 
modern Europeans may gather an useful lesson from the testi- 
mony now quoted, if they choose to avail themselves of it. 

In a future number we shall probably describe the Carib cha. 
racter at greater length. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE BOOK OF APHORISMS. By a MoDERN PYTHAGOREAN. Glas. 
gow: W. R. M Phun. 1834. 12mo. Pp. 224 


Tuts is a very entertaining and readable book, well fitted 
for the perusal of loungers who like to pick up knowledge 
where their aim is only to be amused. The title gives but an 
imperfect idea of its contents, for it contains much that can 
hardly be classed under the denomination of Aphorisms. 
Though of unequal merit, its contents display, in general, much 
humour, sagacity, and knowledge of human nature. The topics 
are extremely multifarious, but are mostly satirical, humorous, 
literary, pugilistic, and philosophical. e style of the Apho- 
risms 1s pithy and concise. There are among them some acute 
phrenolo ical allusions and remarks ; a very natural circumstance 
in a work from the pen of the Modern Pythagorean,”—this 
personage being identical with the Philosopher of Sleep, whose 
work e, deeply tinged with Phrenology, was noticed in our 39th 
Number. We subjoin a few of the Aphorisms as a sample. 


a The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish. 
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Never believe a man to be clever on the authority of any of 
ac aaa These reputed geniuses are very often block- 

eads.” 

Those who are most ardently solicitous of obtaining praise, 
and make the greatest efforts to attain it, are generally less suc- 
cessful than those who give themselves no trouble about the 
‘matter. The latter often do unconsciously what procures this 
kind of incense ; while the extreme care and anxiety of the for- 
mer very often defeat the purpose they have in view,—so per- 
versely do people refuse a man what he longs for, and give him 
what he is indifferent about.” 

- There are some persons whose wrath is felt to be formidable, 
and excites respect, even when grounded upon no rational pro- 
vocation. There are others, in whom the 31 of this passion, 
though ever so justifiable, only gives rise to laughter, and is felt 
to be utterly ridiculous. Nor does this necessarily depend upon 
the appearance and physical strength of the individual,—for I 
have seen strong men whose anger, like that of a child, was 
matter of derision, and excited neither respect nor fear; while 
that of others, weak in body and insignificant in aspect, was at 
once acknowledged to impress the spectators with both feelings, 
and to inspire them with emotions of involuntary respect. All 
this depends upon the force of the individual's character. A 
dwarf with a great share of such energy may excite more res 
than a giant who is destitute of it. Had Frederick the Great 
moved in ordinary life, the unimposing slightness of his appear- 
ance would not have stood in the way of making his resentments 
be powerfully felt. It is owing to such causes that there are 
some men whom people are indifferent about angering, and 
others whom they would not offend for almost any considera- 
tion.” are 

The most difficult thing in the world is to talk good non- 
sense. No person can do it but one of first-rate ability. The 
nonsense of a man of genius is better than other people's sense.” 

*I never knew a person with a badly developed head who 
was a believer in Phrenology.” 

“Great power of mind, and great elegance of manners, are 
nearly incompatible. It is difficult for a man of genius to be 
an adept in the graces of the drawing-room. Powerful minds 
have an originality and intractability about them, which render 
it extremely difficult for them to fall into that ease and conven- 
tional politeness, which are considered to constitute the finished 
gentleman. The politeness of a man of genius is more that of 
nature than of art.” 

« It was a good remark of Swift's, that a man was too proud 
to be vain. Vanity and pride are the moral antipodes of each 
other: there is not the slightest affinity between them. A really 
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proud man has such a high opinion of himself, as to be indiffe- 
rent about what others think of him: a vain man has such mis- 
givings about himself, that he is constantly on the qué vive for 
approbation, and for ever doing what he conceives will pro- 
cure it.” 

“Great linguists are, for the most part, great blockheads. I 
say nothing of Sir William Jones, the Admirable Crichton, and 
other exceptions to the rule; but,. generally speaking, what I 
state holds true. To master a variety of languages, requires 
only one talent, and that by no means a high one, viz. a good 
verbal memory, which is sometimes possessed in great perfec- 
tion even by simpletons and idiots. It is difficult for men of 
very strong and original minds to become good linguists; they 
are so much taken up with substantialities, that they think little 
about words. Res, non verba, queso, is their motto. The 
knowledge of a number of languages does not communicate a 
single new idea; it only gives the power of expressing what 
you already know, in a variety of ways. ‘I would rather,’ as 
Spurzheim says, ‘acquire one new idea than twenty ways of ex- 
pressing an old one.’ If men of great genius gre occasionali 
formidable as linguists, they are so in spite of their genius, which 
rather stands in their way than assists them; and they would 
have been still greater linguists, if they had possessed their 
powerful verbal memory accompanied with less original talent.” 

“If you hear a man pretending to be very stupid, depend 
upon it he thinks himself a very clever fellow.” 

% Persons with small, tine, compressed lips, have generally 
much sensitiveness of character, accompanied with great irrita- 
bility, and a tendency to be finical and particular.” 

“Should you meet with a young man who is exceedingly 
sensible, and neither talks nor can relish nonsense, you may 
rely upon it he has no gons of any kind. If, in addition to 
his great load of sense, he is a theatrical critic, and bores the 
company about acting, actors, and such stuff, you may safely 
pronounce him a blockhead.” 

“ Decision of character is often confounded with talent. This 
is particularly the case with the fair sex. A bold, masculine, se- 
tive woman always gets the name of clever, although her intel- 
lect may be of an humble order, and her knowledge contempti- 
ble.” 


“Never judge of a man’s honesty or talents by the certificates 
he produces. Such documents are just as likely—or rather 
much more so—to be false as true. The greatest knave can, at 
all times, obtain them in poor of his integrity ; and any illite- 
rate blockhead may, by their means, make himself appear one 
of the most learned and accomplished men of the age. . No de- 
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gree of knavery or stupidity is the least bar in the way of ob- 
_taining the most splendid and unqualified testimonials.” 

„The most obvious inferences often escape the observation of 
the most senaible men. Take the following as an example: 
Sir William Hamilton thought he had the phrenologists by the 
heels when he discovered that Voltaire, who despised religion, 
had a large organ of Veneration. This was absurd. Voltaire 
was a notorious free-thinker. He, did not believe in Christianity. 
and consequently could not. venerate it.. 

„One of the graatesh mysteries, ia the ex pression of the bu- 
man eye. It depends upon something beyond mere organiza- 
tion, for. I have seen the. eyes uf two pergeng which in their struc- 
ture and colour were, apparently, quite. the-same, and yet the 
ocular expression of each. individual was perfectly different 
Some owe the expression of their countenance chiefly to the 
eyes, others to the mouth; nor is it, upon the whale, easy to 
say which feature is the. most expressive. The intellect, I be- 
lieve, is more especially communicated by the eyes, and the 
feelings. by the: mouth. J never knew a man of imaginative 
genius who had not fine eyes,” 

„It has been the eccason of surprise to many, that Switzer- 
land, the mast romantic country ia Europe, has never produced 
a poet. They imagine that the scenery should. generate poetry 
in the minds of the inhabitants; but this is confounding the 
cause with the effent., It is not. the scenery. which makes the 
poet but the mind of the poet which makes poetry of the scenery. 

liand, ps the tamest diatriet, in the world, has ueed 

some poeta und our own immerteh Milton was and 

brought up amid the smoke of London. Spenser, the moat 
fanciful of poets, was also a Cockney.” 

„In the modern education of children, toe much time is de- 
voted to the cultivation of the mind, and 00 little to that of the 
body. What is the consequence? The intellect, from such 
premature and excessive exertion, and the body, from an oppo- 
site cause—a want of exertion—are beth injured. The mind 
should never be forced on, but allowed to acquire strength with 
the growth of the body; and the inxigoration of the latter, 
above all, ought to be encouraged, as upon it depends most ma- 
terially the future health of the individual. ucation should 
be made a pastime with children, and not a task. The young 
mind, when forcibly exerted, becomes weakened, and a prema- 
ture decay of its energies takes place. It is scandalous, as well 
as absurd, to see the manner.in which children are confined se- 
veral hours together within the walls of a school-house. Some 

declare that they cannot bear to see their offspring idle; 

t when a child is enjoying itself in the open air, and acquir- 
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ing health, it cannot be said to be idle. With health comes 
strength of body, and with strength of body strength of mind. 

If you wish to impose upon stupid people, be very myste- 
rious and unintelligible. The less you are understood, the more 
highly will you rise in their estimation. The great secret of the 
success of many popular hers, consists in bamboozling their 
hearers, Sensible, intelligible preachers are seldom popular. 
This may be received as an uncontrevertible fact.” 

„When a man is offended at being called a blockhead, it is 
a proof that he is so in reality. Clever men only laugh at being 
so denominated.” 77755 : 

There are some people upon whom it is impossible to affix a 
nickname: there is a propriety or force of mind about them, 
which repels the soubriguet, and makes it recoil with shame up- 
on the contriver, There ie an essential want about a man upon 
whom a nickname is easily fastened ; he is either very weak, or 
has some very absurd point in his character.” 

“ If you see a man extremely and systematically grave, the 
chances are that he is a blackhead, who, conscious of his defi- 
ciencies, wishes to make his gravity prass for profound wisdom. 
None have less: gravity than men of genius. They are not 
afraid to un and become playful and sportive, as is the 
case with the pompous and the stupid.” 

Never praise or talk of your children to other people, for, 
depend upon it, no person except yourself cares a single farthing 
about them.” ai 

“ ers servants who have muelh ia sia and bap al. 
teem in their dispositious seldem agree to T As 
loquial fire, with a graeeful touch of Billi gagato, may, in such 
a case, be expected between the parties. One servant, however, 
of this temperament, and one who is net, may not only live in 
the most perfect harmony, but come to like each other very 
much, the milder unconsciously giving way to, and acknowledg- 
ing the supremacy of the stronger spirit.” 

“ There is per not an instance of a man of genius having 
had a dull woman for his mother, though many have had fa- 
thers stupid enough, in all conscience. Talent, therefore, is 
much more communicable to the ing from the maternal 
rio raa from the wine: If i man oe ne clever chil- 

„ this may perhaps serve him as an apology for marrying a 
woman of talent, should all other exeuses be vann * $ 

‘ A story-teller, or dealer in anecdote, is an abomination that 
ought to be expelled from all well-regulated societies. A man 
oe igi : ans truly porani mind never deals ee 

it be for t rpose of illustrating some general principle. 
Weak-minded people are all addicted 19 ihe vice. If a person 
of this description begins to annoy a company with his or her 
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twaddle, a cure for it is to affect deafness—a very conve- 

nient infirmity at times. Another is—as soon as he begins to 

tell a story, pretend that you have already heard, and are fami- 
liar with all its particulars. A dose or two of this is a sickener.” 

6 Cleverness imposes much more upon an ordinary person 
than talent. The former is a light, smart, manageable commo- 
dity, and can shew to advantage in a hundred situations, where 
the latter cannot be brought to bear. A clever man is smart, 
lively, talkative, and. self-conceited: a man of talent is seldom 
either the one or the other. The former is more popular with 
the million, because his intellect approaches more nearly to the 
caliber of their own”. TE 

„ The Enghsb. have obtained the reputation of being the 

most suicidal pation in Europe, ETbis, is. ibaeourate: our neigh- 

bours, the French, ate infinitely. more:'addéeeted. 0 the crime of 
self-murder. Let any one who doubts this visit the Morgue in 

Paris.” sid. e ad Wap oe em 

| 4 ARTICLE V. 

NECESSITY OF POPULAR EDUCATION, AS A NATIONAL OB- 
JECT; WITH HINTS ON THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS, 
AND OBSERVATIONS ON HOMICIDAL INSANITY., By Janes 
Siursdx, Advocate. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black; and Longman & Co. 
London. 1634. J 2 mo. pp. 402. ea 


- Epucatiow has:fòr. any years. been a:favourite study with 
Mr Simpson 2 it ĩs a subject en whit he has read; and thought, 
and written much while, at tiie/same time: as ati active Direct- 
or of the Edinburgh Infant School, aud the father of a family, 
he has bad ample oppattunity of submitting his opinions to the 
ordeal of experience. It was Phrenology which fitst directed 
Mr Simpeon s. attention in a particular, manner to education; 
and from that science have been derived this: most / important 
views. The present . throughout; but the 
author has carefully reftamed from. alſuding to Galt and Spurz- 
heim, and ‘from. employing technical terms, is order that the 
phrenological notions might find their way without obstruction 
into quarters from. which. prejudice. would othetwise have com- 
pletely debarred them. He lays no claim to originality of 
thought, but only to the · merit of arranging and putting together 
acattered materials previously in existence. The reader,” says 
he, who is familiar with works on education, will scarcely dis- 
cover in these pages a thought which in substance he has not 
met with before; but if he shall find known thoughts in com- 
binations different from any in which he may hitherto have re- 
cognised them, and better adapted to the great end to which 
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they were directed, the utmost success for which the author 
dares to look, will have attended his humble labours. A new 
combination, for a beneficial end, of existing constructions, is an 
invention entitling to the royal patent. Every one is welcome 
to claim for himself, or any one else, any such stray idea, if he 
detects it in the following work ; all the author uka is the use 
of it.“ Notwithstanding this modest declaration, many valuable 
original suggestions are to be found in the work. 

In the first chapter Mr Simpson discusses the effeets of igno- 
rance on the eondition of the e anm: Of this 
class he describes 1 the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and religious condition. The physical condition of the whole 
class of manual labourers," he : observes, “is mueh worse 
than it might be rendered, and req by vant iy af they 
were more enlightened than they are” By négleeting’ ventila- 
tion, eleanliness, and properly regulated exercise, their-health 
is seriously injured, and their enjoyment of life diminished ; and 
when to all this, says Mr Simpson, is superadded the curse of 
ardent spirits, “ the physical degradation of the manual labourer 
is eee To crown’ the evil, the ruined constitutions af 

rents descend to their children, whose treatment during in- 
ancy, being dictated by ignorance, is eminently calculated still 
farther to destroy their health, af oa A 

The intellectual condition of the working classes is next des- 
cribed. This, says Mr Simpson, we can scarcely expect, after 
what has been said of their physical, to find much more ad- 
vanced ; it is in truth. very low, and this L iftar with fewer ex. 
ceptions of importance. Who has not fek and ‘deplored, in his 
intercourse with the ‘whole class, even what are deemed 
the most decent and respectable, the mass of prejudice, su- 
perstition, and general ignorance, which he is doomed to en- 
counter? The working man rarely knows how to better his lot 
in life, by rational reflection on causes and consequences, found- 
ed on early acquaintance with the simpler principles of trade; 
the state of particular employments, the legitimate relation be- 
tween labour and capital and between labourer and employer, 
the best employment of surplus earnings, the value of character, 
the marketable importance, to say no more, of sober and moral 
habits and intelligence, in short, on any practical views of the 
circumstances which influence his condition. On the contrary, 
he is the creature of impressions and impulses, the unresisting 
slave of sensual appetites, the ready dupe of the quack, the 
thrall of the fanatic, and, above all, the ‘passive instrument of 
the political agitator, whose sinister views and falsehoods he is 
unable to detect, and who, by flattering his passions and preju- 
dices, has power to sway him, like an overgrown child, to his 
purposes of injustice, violence, and destruction. He is told in 
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the harangue from the waggon, and he believes the demagogue’s 
hypocritical slang, that bie class, because the most numerous, 
are the most enlightened, and us, and noble, that th 
‘ought to make the laws, and iele the state; nay that their will 
ought to be law, as their judgment is absolute wisdom. The 
poor man who believes this, will believe any thing, and will act 
on his beRef'as m ready instrument of violence. Witness the 
peril of the merely acctiséd, bim yet urtried and unconvieted, 
who chames to’ full feito Mis Mates, arid dishigle hint in the street 
will raie the ub a gainbt an insert person? ‘witness, too, the 
eager destruvtiom df tndehtndry ud ee wi che mad burn- 
ing of food) Oan we forget; mdieovér, the fary and violente with 
which eee e meclitcal bid in tie cholera’ was repelled, 
under the imp: A that “thd tnetors” ened’ the disease to 
obtain subjecte'for dissection, and vent’ the inpth of poisoning 
the wüter !“! en novo Gon agh fae e t. . 

Though we readily grant that this mày be dw atewraté picture 
of the state of the mert rabble or seum f the Working population 
in every puri of ile dountiy, we ‘edntot Hut regard it as much 
overeharged! in- relate to" the grent budy of operatives in Bri- 
tain, evbelieve'it ta apply Teeratty ¢ ‘many öf the cotton- 
spinners in Sarge * such ue Manchester and 

lasgow ; but, on surveying the tradesmen and mechanics of 

olland- und; wb Are inelined to ulld, of England too—it will 
be found thet’ They have k'much ſurget proportion of shrewd. 
ness and’ ty; and àre by no means so'muck the creatures 
of impressiotis und inkpulses, the urrdsitztiftg Wave of sensual 
appetites, and the passive toula of every polttital ‘quack, as Mr 
Simpson represents them to ‘be. He adiis) indeed, the exist- 
ence of numerous exceptions; but. ff ive know the condition of 
the labouring / popwiation he mistakes 'the exceptions for the 
general'rule, In deteribing the bribe Nek cakes degrada- 
tion of this dass, hie seems % us to fall intb the same error. 
There can ‘bd 116 doubt, heweber, that ty religidt ‘and ‘morality, 
the lower as well wa the higher orders are Stift ldthentably de- 
ficient, and thatthe: improvement uf their education is loudt 
called fer. The in fey of chef labours af the clergy 1s 
well commented’ vn in the lb wing ceilences. ©" 

s For non bf our'wante $9 s much provision made as for our 
religious. There iv:error somewhere: Fur indeed is it from 
my thoughts e iH ‘blame to the eceltent! men who are la- 
bouring to. * excavete the 5 the mars of heathenism 
in which they are so firmly im They have no power 
over an erroneous system, and one not of their own creating. 
But the application of their part of the process is premature. 
It is as if r were to attempt to melt the gold be- 
fore it is worked out of the vein; education is the only excavat- 
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ing process; preaching, in its utmost conceivable perfection, is 
pe seni engine for the purpose; purely doctrinal preaching ia 
utterly impotent. 

ce If education shall elevate, as it will be shewn that education 
alone can, the intellectual and moral, and, by necessary conse» 
quence, improve the physical, condition of man, education is the 
human means which must greatly aid in prexpcing tim to 5 
ceive qus: e ws ine spiri, ta ap 
ien ap ee 5 p resco seer the: somer 8 
orth to so. prepared 1 BAH Fe tiANS, preparation 
is 2o plainly hö ed out capable, ‘shat is ie gemprining that 
any one gan loge sight, af 1, eee to prepared 


did not expert t hi ed “the act, of sawing the ‘seed, 
else the cd Na ven takeran hyr im ann virtue on the 
bare wayside, and risen and ripened even among the tharna E 
shall haxe-oggasion tour: m abe important, subject of, a legi- 
timate use, of M MANR i these unt, 104th Goda means, 
for they areithe. wouking.of, the facuhies wbich, Hs hach bestow. 
ed that they may. be esaplp as guad stonst: lbe «perfeetly. 
reconcileable. wich apation pre) qcripsural view. if, epinitual in- 
fluences, which Sine, hut. ve Reit ed (Christians. regard 
as direct mitados get that, ithein effseta akoyld.be so little 
visible, and so. ted“, Wihat e ddsidengted ,e_yoational pre- 
paration shall ha which, will aid in furnishing the ‘impulses to to 
Christianity, nat only for Sunday, bys fen every day of tha 
week, will.appear when I-eome-Lo treat. l uſant. Edusation,” 

The author then. adyext to the glafing] delcitneies of the 
present couaciof: lagwuciagy and, to she griesous-ertor of those 
1 8 regard kn wlede Af reading, „ einhering, as of 

ves. 3 a Mell edudated man, Me cannot fol- 

uel his excellent remarks in detaii, and. shall, ai simply mention the 
conclusion at whioh he rives p which je, that national ays- 
lem of education.is to, ap reading, writing, and aipherimg, it 
would save much trquble,.aad often pointment, not to at- 
tempt it at all,, In this. hoo ea we fully denen 

Having. discygaed,.in, the. Srat. chapter the enniditian: of the 
‘‘manuallabour cs, Mr Simpeon. proteede, in'chapter.second, 
to shew the effects of .imperfect eduention on the. condition of 
ioe 5 eee ful ee ledge hick 
m e useful a iknow whic 
Nee elLedagated individuale most frequently possess, and 

e pride, and intoleranee which prevail amongst them, 

T strongly remarked upon; after which the author notices, in 
his usual happy style, various other signs of barbarism vet exist- 
ing around us. A catalogue of our social defects,” says he, 
all referable to the education wherewith we are mocked, might 
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be expatiated upon to the extent of a volume; the remnants 
these, of barbarism which still clings to us and our institutione, 
customs, habits, and manners. I will venture to enumerate a 
few of these. We direct yet, for example, an evil eye to our 
fellow-men in other communities, and speak of our ‘ natural ene- 
mies!” We are disgraced by national jealousies, national antipa- 
thies, commercial restrictions, and often offensive war. We have. 
our game laws and criminal code also to account for. Brought 
to the standard of sound ethics and reason, there are many of 
our customs that have as little chanee as these of. escaping the 
reproach of barbarisms, which an educated people would disown ; 
cruel raral sports, for example, fox-hunting, horse-racing, bet- 
ting, gambling, price-fighting, dueling, and. excessive convivi- 
ality. ‘The character and engrossing dlaimns of runal sports, as 
they are called, will astonish a. future better edueated age.* 
Such an age will*scarcely believe ‘ the butcher work shat thes 
befell’ the uasparing: slaughter of all ibat: is fusred and feather. 
ed and :finned, in. field and flood, : on mountain, moss, and 
moor ;’ they will discredit the graft of the hunting stage of the 
race upon a civilization, at its lowest, immensely-in advance of 
that stage; they will reject the. story that the hoast of the Iro- 
quois and the Esquimaux was also the distiastion of the most 
polished ornaments of our drawing-rooms,——namely.the ha voc of 
their unerring aim, te life they have extingwished, the blood 
they have shed, the «:head:of game’ they have gioried over as 
trophies spread out dead before them, and the larders which 
they have outdone the butcher in etecking l. All. is not right in 
our habits:of thinking, —in other wordy in our edueation,— 
when our ‘elite’ can claim, and multitudes can accord, a cer- 
tain distinotion to a capital shat,’ the victor in what the Olym- 
pics knew not—‘.a steeple chace, or. the proprietor of a pony 
which can trot sixteen miles an hour l“ . ee 

In the same chapter Mr Simpson paints out the effects of ig- 
norance in producing bad health, and in leading to false views 
of the aim of life. Its operation in the latter ense he exempli- 
fies by referring to the pursuits of yeung men born to large for. 
tunes, who have succeeded in minority to their paternal estates, 
and, on attaining majority, are entitled to pursue happiness in 
their own way. It is quite lamentable,” says he, “ to observe 
the humbling, the debasing course they almost always adopt. 
Rational views of themselves, of human nature, and of the in- 
stitutions of society, would be invaluable to such individuals ; 
but they have no adequate means of obtaining them, while posi- 


ee I say engrossing claims; for I grant that killing game is as legitimate as 
killing mutton, and do not quarrel with a subordinate and moderate resort 
to the field by those whose main avocations are more useful and dignified. 
It is a healthful exercise ; I cannot concede to it a higher merit.” 
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tively false views have been implanted in their minds by a per- 
verted education.” A very instructive case of a young man of 
this description is then detailed, but to this we have room only 
to allude. 

Among the causes of the evils which afflict the upper ranks, 
the author rightly considers the absence of any thing like ade- 
quate moral training as one of the most prominent. He shews that 
moral education has long been appreciated and recommended by 
philosophers, though ie is only: now that their adwice is- begin- 
ning to be followed. Milten and Locke both adweated moral 
training. The latter, in his ‘Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion,” says: * Learning must be had but in.the:second place, 
as subservient: only to greater qualities. Seek out somebody 
(as your son's tutor hat may know. how disateetly to form 
his manners: ‘place him · in hands where. you · may as much as 
possible secure bis inndcenee, cherish and nurse up: the, good, 
and gently oorreet and weed out any bad inclinations, and set. 
tle him in good habit. This is the main point, and. this bein 
provide for, learning may de had into ‘the: bargain.” Lord 

ames ales has the following excellent: romarka; t. re 
unaccountable chat our teachers generalh) have directed their 
instructions to the head, with- very little atteption to the heart. 
From Aristotle dowr- to Loeke, ' books: without. sumber have 
been composed for cultivating and improving the understanding: 
few in proportion fot cultivating and. improving. the affections. 
Yet surely, as man is intended to be more an active than a con- 
templative being, the educating. vf a young man to behave pro- 

rly in society, is of stilt greater impertance than the making 
im even a Solemon fer lnowled ge. 

Mr Simpson is:a decided opponent of the sacrifice of so man 
years to classical education: as are. ly devoted to it. He 
fully discusses the advantages claimed ‘for it by its advocates, 
and successfully points: cut ite bad effects in a moral point of 
view. Of his remarks on this subject our space will. admit onl 
a short specimen: The advocates of the dead languages uni- 
formly avoid, or at least: mistake, the true ground of the contro- 
versy. They:epatiate on the absolute merits of classical litera- 
ture, but never dream of comparing it with the education which 
it excludes. When the question, howpver, is 5 on this latter 

it is ea of great abri 9' for, though we should 
5 . to the actual attdinmest of classi- 
cal accomplishment, the experience of centuries has demonstrat- 
ed that it is of value to so few of those who are foroed:to pursue 
it, that the patient repetition of the error from generation to 
generation,—the unquestioned duty of each oblivious father to 
enter his son in the classical curriculum, as he was entered by his 
son's grandfather, in which he is to devote years to what is ex- 
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ted to be faithfully forgotten, more majorum,—affords a strik- 
ing proof of the force of an ignorant custom enthralling an im- 
perfectly educated pone Were the actual value, then, of 
classical study tenfold what it is, if it be true that ninety-nine 
in every hundred who engage in it fail, and for centuries have 
failed, of attaining to that degree of proficiency which is of any 
value at all, then classical study is not the proper education for 
ninety-nine in every hundred of those who at present lose their 
time in the pursuit of it; and who, as there is no substitute, are 
left uneducated to all useful practical ends and purposes. What 
is therefore’ wanted, is to abolish the exclusivences of the dead 
languages ; to allot them their proper place as subjects of 
study; to render them easily accessible to all who seek them, 
either as necessary to a learned profession, as a direct gratifica- 
tion of taste, or as an elegant accomplishment ; and at the same 
time to substitute in early and general education, objects of 
study more practically useful, which, from their nature, will be 
better remembered, and will furnish the substantial power of 
knowledge and resource for life. All the real benefit to society 
from the classics, will thus be preserved ; it being obvious that 
no benefit accrues in any way whatever, either to the student or 
the community, from their stated oblivion.” The author sup- 
ports his opinions by the high authority of Milton and Locke. 

In chapter third is given a succinct, clear, and comprehen- 
sive view of the faculties of man, and their relative objects. If 
the being to be educated,” says he, “ is man, some knowledge 
of his nature would seem to be a requisite preliminary to his 
actual education. ‘Treatises abound in which we are told that 
man ought to be trained according to his nature, in harmony 
with his faculties; but, with a few recent exceptions, no educa- 
tional writer has made an attempt which deserves the name of 
systematic, to inquire what that nature is, or those faculties are. 
The trainers of horses and dogs proceed much more philosophi- 
cally ; they leave nothing to hazard, but study, with the utmost 
care, the distinguishing qualities of the animals, and apply the 
best treatment to those qualities. But any kind of training is 
held good enough for the humen animal, and moreover any 
kind of trainer who professes. to undertake the office. When 
the principles which ought to regulate education are understood, 
this grievous error will be corrected. It will then be known, 
and the knowledge acted upon, that education is a process cal- 
culated to qualify man to think, feel and act, in a manner most 
productive of happiness. It will be known that he has a certain 
constitution of body and mind, having certain definite relations 
to beings and things external to iteelf, and that in these relations 
are the conditions of his weal or woe. Education will then be 
seen to have three essentials,—first, by carly exercise to improve 
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the powers and faculties, bodily and mental ;—secondly, to im- 

part a knowledge of the nature and purposes of these powers and 

faculties ;—and, thirdly, to convey as extensive a knowledge as 

a of the nature of external beings and things, and the re- 
ions of these to the human constitution.” 

Now, as it is Phrenology alone that furnishes a practical ana- 
lysis of the human mind, and makes known the faculties to be 
improved, education must continue to be vague, misdirected, 
and inefficient; as it-hag hitherto been; unless the aid of the new 
philosophy de calltd in. Mr Simpson bas accordingly intro- 
duced with nuch skill an account oF the human faculties as re- 
vealed by Phrenology, in such a way as to avoid collision with 
the prejudices of inbh renological readers. His mode of proving 
to such readers the existence of the faculties established by Phre- 
nology is to describe them in succession, and to challenge the 
reader to deny their existence. I feel so confident,” says he, 
“ that all my postulates as to human powers, impulses, instincts, 
or faculties, for we need not dispute about names,—will be 
conceded to me, from the impossibility, as I humbly view it, of 
refusing the concession, that I am content to peril the whole ar- 
gument, upon the admission by every educated person—First, 
that the impulses now to be enumerated form constituent parts 
of man; and, Secondly, that, as is true of the physical struc- 
ture and organic functions, each is related to some object or ob- 
jects in nature, moral or physical, external to itself, but directly 
pointing to it, upon which it is exercised. I wish it, however, 
to be distinctly understood, that I do not found upon physiolo- 
gical evidence of the truth of the analysis of faculties which I 
am humbly to offer, because that evidence is not generally ad: 
mitted ; I do not require to trace each faculty to a disputed 
cerebral origin; the faculties shall be merely metaphysically 
submitted seriatim to the reader's judgment, and his own expe- 
rience appealed to; and any one which he does not recognise 
in man, I am quite contented that he shall reject. If, too, he 
does not think the relative object correctly added to each facul- 
ty as we advance, that too he is at perfect liberty to disallow.” 
A luminous and accurate description of the faculties is then 
given; this is followed by some useful general observations 
applicable to them all ; and the chapter is concluded by a short 
dissertation on what has been accomplished by Mr Combe in 
throwing light upon the Deity’s moral government of the world. 

The fourth chapter is entitled “ On Education, as adapted to 
the faculties—Infant Education.” In this chapter the author 
expounds at considerable length the principle that each faculty 
must be exercised directly on its own objects,—ex plains the nature 
of physical, moral, and intellectual education,—and discusses in 
detail the manner in which infant training ought to be conduct- 

c2 
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ed. There are also some very just observations on the religious 
instruction of children, and on the employment of medals and 
prizes as a stimulus to exertion: and, finally, the objections 
urged against infant schools by persons ignorant of the princi- 
ples by which they are regulated, are successfully demolished. 
The education of children after the sixth year forms the 
subject of chapter fifth. Lessons from objects, aceording to 
the Pestalozzian system, sre now to be more extensively given 
than at the infant school z by which means tlie pupils will acquire 


considerable knowledge of the external world. After this, Mr 


Sim roposes to give them some acquaintance with their 
pas eie „Why, he asks, “ should. not the pupil, who 
has reached nine or ten years of Age, begin to kiiow the faculties 
of his mind? Is there any thing in those, fot example, which 
have been detailed in this treatise, whith may not be made as 
plain to hien 4s the lessons on objects and their qualities? There 
is no need for leading him decals into metaphysical inquiry on 
the functions of his faculties : a simple elementary knowledge of 
them and their every-day modes of operation, above all, their 
inseparable tonnexion with their related objects, might be im- 
pressed on his mind in such a manner as not only to be perfectly 
comprehended by him, but firmly impressed on his memory, 
and applied in his ordinary experience. This branch should 
constitute a paramount object of concern with the teacher; he 
should spare no pains to put his pupils completely ani intelli- 
gently in possession of it. The trenton will be easy from the 
analysis of the faculties to their ethical combination, made plain 
to the young in their daily intercourse. I have seen the expe- 
riment tried on children under twelve years of age with the 
most flattering success ; they have manifested a knowledge and 
estimate of motives, and a readiness in appreciating, and even 
regulating conduct, far above what the great mass of the © edu- 
cated’ ever dreamed of being necessary to intelligent existence.” 
He thinks also that the pupils may * with great éase and ad- 
vantage be familiarized with the general structure of their own 
bodies, and with the functions of the digestive and other organs, 
which bear the most obvious relation to the preservation of 
health and strength; while uncleanly and unwholesome habits 
may be set prominently before their eyes, with their effects on 
health and life fully spread out to their view.” Geography, 
Astronomy, History, Geometry, Mechanics, Natural History, 
and Natural Theology, as branches of education, are next treated 
of; but we pasa on to what is said about political instruction, 
with Mr Simpson’s views on which subject we completely agree. 

s 5 says he, throughout the whole time of the 
pupil in the school, and particularly in the latter years of his 
attendance, he should receive much and anxious instruction on 
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the subject of his political state, and his position as a member of 
the social system. There is no greater novelty in education 
than this; hitherto there has been an utter blank here. The 
elder pupils should be perfectly familiar with their social rights 
and duties, the principles and simpler practice of the constitution 
and government, the functions of representatives and of electors, 
the nature and powers of judicial establishments, the trial by 
jury, and the functions of magistrates, justices of the peace, and 
officers of the law, of all ranka and degrees. There is nothin 
in all this that a boy of twelve years of age may pot e 
and store up as knowledge, as easily as he would translate 
Cesar. The knowledge shauld be given him in a series of les- 
sons, and his progress ascertained by repeated examinations; 
and when he shall come to exercise his rights as a citizen, his 
early elementary training will be of great value to him. 

„Lessons on political economy, the nature and principles of 
trade, commerce, manufactures, and money, will follow elemen- 
tary views of political condition. Liberal relations may then be 
inculcated, and all the self-defeating prejudice and ne of 
dealing among nations and individuals anticipated and prevented. 
National antipathies ought to be especially reprobated. There are 
a few plain principles of political economy of which no individual 
ought to be ignorant, such as the balance of demand and supply, 
the doctrine of wages, of employer and workman, the economy 
of labour, the division of labour, the effect of competitian, of 
overtrading, of machinery, of poor-laws, and pauperism, with 
all its degradation when not induced by unavoidable misfortune, 
&e.” T 
The sixth ehapter is devoted to the consideration, of Civil 
History as a study for youth. The following extract will give 
the reader some idea of Mr Simpson’s opinions :— . 

“ Befare history can be properly taught, it must be properly 
written. It must be written under the direction of an enlight- 
ened philosophy of mind and human nature, and the sound 
ethics of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect. 
It ought to be viewed as a record of the manifestations of the 
faculties of man, and—the distinction of the anima) from the 
moral faculties, the truth that creation is arranged on the prin- 
ciple of favouring virtue, being kept in view—its events should 
be classed according to their relation to the higher or lower feel- 
ings of humanity ; exalting the former as worthy of approbation 
and imitation; and reprobating the latter according to their 
place in the scale of vice or crime, to which, in abuse, they es- 
sentially belong. The historian thus guided would not worship 
the false splendour of the Greeks and Romans,—a worship too 
unequivocally indicative of a sympathy in ourselves with the 
lower feclings, out of which that false splendour arose ;—but 
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tracing through all their ramifications and tortuosities, to their 
ultimate inevitable retribution, acts fundamentally immoral or 
criminal, woald sternly refuse to them the slightest shelter from 
universal execration, in the most dazzling feats of heroism, the 
most munificent dispensation of plunder, the finest taste, or 
most gorgeous magnificence. The same guiding principles 
would impart to history a philosophical character, which would 
give it the highest practical value, and instead of an unedifying 
monotony of vice and..crime; would: render it a continued illus- 
tration of principle, and an instructive guide to national prac- 
tice.” . N 


The details of a national plan uf: popular education are sug- 
gested in chapter seventh; which is one 5 The 
author contends for the institution of free sehools by the nation; 

use experience proves that even the most trifling. fees have 

the effect of preventing aitendance, that private benevolence is 
of little avail in establishing and upholding schools,—and that 
Popular ignorance is a great national evil, peopling our prisons 
and our hospitals, desolating the land with pauperism, taxing us 
for the costly machinery of political establishments and criminal 
judicature, and, at the same time, deducting from the happiness 
of every feeling man, by making him witness and live surround- 
ed by the numberless sufferings which it entails upon an im- 
mense body of the community. ‘ Pay for it who may,” says 
Mr Simpson, the education of the working elasses never has 
been, nor ever will, for it cannot, be aa by themselves. Be- 
sides inability, there is another obstacle to any thing like effort 
by that class to obtain education for their children, and that is, 
eir utter indifference to it, arising from ignorance of its advan- 
tages. The very ignorance which we deplore is a mountainous 
barrier in the way of its own removal. The road must be le- 
velled and smoothed, and almost strewed with flowers, to tempt 
the prevailing apathy to move in it. It is proverbial, but erro- 
neous, that a thing must be paid for b¢/ore it is valued, and 
many will tell us that the working class will not care to send 
their children to our gratis schools. Now that has not yet been 
tried ; but it has, on trial, been found to be most certainly true 
that the maxim reversed holds good, namely, that a thing must 
be valued before it is paid for ; and hence the empty halls of the 
pence-exacting schools. It seems an experiment well worth the 
while of the Government, who must have ultimately to deal 
with the great question, to guarantee, for a year or two, the loss 
to two or three infant schools, that shall arrange to open their 
door gratis. From many indications, and from inquiries made 
by them among the poorer classes, Mr Dun and Mr Milne, the 
teachers of the Edinburgh Lancasterian and Model Infant 
schools, have informed the author that they entertain no doubt 
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that their schools would be quite full in a few days on that foot- 
ing.* This might be expected by attention to the most obvious 
human motives. The parent must be depraved indeed, or in- 
sane, who should prefer being annoyed with wretchedly cared 
for children at home, or seeing them playing in the kennels. of 
the streets, in filth and wickedness, to placing them in the safety, 
comfort, and, to them, luxury, of an infant school. If they 
could be tempted only to bring them there, the children them- 
selves would most certainly come back again; if so, would the 
parents—could they, hinder them? Let us once get hold of 
the children, and we are sure of them; they will make no de- 
mand on their parents on Monday morning br the non-existing 
two-pence, which has gone for whisky on Saturday night.or 
Sunday ; the peor child is probably sent or drivea out of doors 
at any rate; he will infallibly find his way to the infant school ; 
and when once there, he may in most cases be counted upon, 
not only for the whole period of that first school, but. for trans- 
ference to the more advanced school, of our fifth chapter, also 
opened to him gratis; and there also he will make out the total 
term.” 

As a commencement to the great measure of national educa- 
tion, the author suggests that ite merits should be discussed 
fully and freely in both Houses of Parliament, and resolutions 
voted in its favour. 1 Petitions, he thinks, will not be wanting, 
when the subject is ‘‘ agitated” by the legislature and the press, 
both combining to enlighten the public, and render it poper 
‘© When the legislature,” he proceeds, have recognised by re- 
solutions, the principles, first, That the education of the 5 
From two years of age to fourteen, to be furnished at the 
national expense ; and, secondly, T. the national system 
should be directed by the Government, the way will be paved 
for the first act of Parliament which will empower his Majesty 
to name Commissioners, under the superintendence of his Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, f to constitute a Board 


* “ Both these teachers declare that their school-fees are irregularly paid. 
In the Lancasterian scarcely one-half are paid when due, and a great propor- 
tion is never recovered. In the Infant school it is better, though there like- 
wise irregular. Mr Dun knows when a pupil will cease to come back; it is 
after running some weeks in arrear. He has often made the experiment of 
seeing the parents, whom he generally found drunk, and on Mit off the 
pratt gas pupil was aure to 1 5 back again. ried Dun and Mr . state, 

t opinion in favour o pua is from experience general amo 
the teachers themselves. The boys in the Lane School are about 
300,—they used to be 500. If the doors were opened gratis, a larger number 
than 860 would attend with alacrity. There are about 300 girls.” 

+ A-Parliamentary Committee on education has been appointed since the 
publication of Mr Simpson's book. 

f Prussia and France have each a Minister of Public Instruction, and the 
magnitude of the national vbject would warrant a similar appointment in this 
country. In this proposition 1 am anticipated by, the Edinburgh Review, 
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of Public Education, whose duty, under the responsibility of a 
minute report to Parliament, it shall be, First, after the most 
extensive inquiries into existing improvements, not merely in 
this country, where there is yet but little to boast of, but in 
countries wnich have made and are making popular education 
a grand national object, such as Prussia and France, and guided 
by sound philosophical principle, to prepare a system of primary 
education—a Code or directory for the teacher's guidance, 
adapted to all classes of the community, and. with a special eye 
to the éducation of the manual labour class, physical, moral, aud 
intellectual. The vital importance of such a book needs po il- 
lustration. On the table af every school in the epuntry, it 
would be the teachex's rule, guide, warrant, and limit, se- 
cure to, the pupil education on an, enlightened, plan, and that 
uniform from one end of the empire io the: pthęx. This is of 
immense moment. ‘There is a vague talk on the subject of po- 
pular education, even among its.zealous friends, „which appears 
never to get beyond the machinery, the multiplication of schools, 
and the methods of teaching; hut few. seem to think it, at all 
necessary to settle the point, wHAT is to be. taught. In Mis, 
we of this conte 5 the apis ~~, for, ua na a-head 
immeasurably of both Prussia and France. . It would occupy 
too much space to detail here the, waag of education in. those 
countries on their new popular systam. Those who, have „pead 
their reports mise Hage ec struck ,with the preponderating. 
the almost exclusive importance allotted to the machinery,—to 
the minister of public instruction, the boards,.the normal Schools, 
the primary schools, the control. and visitatian, the uniformity, 
borrowed from the very war-office and the barracks... This is 
all very right, so. far as it, goes; but the.education conveyed by 
all these appliances appears to, rise very little abovs ihe old rou- 
tine; and this evidently because it is not suspected in, Prussia 
and France that there exists any thing better. We migs, in the 
very front of the system, a provision for, infant education, for 
the chief object of all education, to which every thing else ought 
to be subservient, early practical. moral training. We find no 
provision made for imparting to the pupil a knowledge.of him- 
self, and of creation as related ta him. Casa agep raphy, 
mathematics, history, music, drawing, penmanship, are all excel- 
lent branches, but they are too apt to be thought the whole of 
school objects. The desiderated British Code of the substance 


No. 114, p. In England, where almost every thing is to do, and a great 
* can be effeeted of permanent 
utility, without a Minister of Public Instru + The duties of the Home 
Office are already too heavy. The only way to secure unity, promptitude, 
energy, and, we may add, impartiality, in any organized system of nationa 
education, is to lodge the Undivided responsibility in the hands of a public 
officer, and to limit his duties to that great object. : 
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of education may be made to exceed any thing yet known ; and, 
borrowed, as it would be, by the very countries from which we 
have copied the machinery, will overpay the boon.” 

Mr Simpson offers some judicious and valuable suggestions 
as to the other duties of the proposed Board; but for these we 
must refer the reader to his pages. The great importance of 
training teachers in what are termed normal schools is justly 
and strongly insisted on; and the necessity that schools should 
be under proper superintendence is also pointed out. The 
Board,” says Mr Simpson, “ will exercise the most rigid sur- 
veillance over the schools for teachers, aud subsequent parish 
schools. The teacher ought to be liberally paid, quite as libe- 
rally as the parish minister, while his attainments will secure to 
him an elevation in society, far beyond what the schoolmaster’ 
has yet enjoyed. But to keep up zeal, and prevent the seda- 
tive effect of. endowment, all the national school teachers should 
be appointed triennially ; when reappointment will depend upon 
previous conduct. The Board ought to have the sole appoint- 
ment of the teachers, and the power of dismissal for sufficient 
reason. Returns at stated poe should be made to the Board, 
by the teachers, of the condition and progress of their schools ; 
and these should be countersigned by the Justices of the Peace 
and Clergy in the parish, who should have power, and be enjoin- 
ed, to visit the school at all times, and examine it once or twice 
a- year. Occasidnal inspections by members of the Board, or by 

ualified persons appointed by them, going in circuit, so that 
the whole schools may be inspected in the course of a certain 
number of years, and their state published, would furnish a mo- 
tive to teachers, justices, and ministers, alike to do their duty.” 

In the eighth and concluding chapter, Mr Simpson adverts 
to the difficulties and obstacles to be overtoine in educating the 

ple, and the encouragements which the friends pf education 
have before them., We have room to notice only one of the 
s obstacles,°-—sectarian zeal. This, says Mr Simpson, „has 
hitherto been, and will yet be, the most formidable’ obstacle 
with which a NaTIONAL system of popular education will have 
to contend. There exist between seventy and eighty gects of 
Christians. The'zealots of every sect most conscientiously en- 
tertain the opinion that the-only chance for the youth of the 
country obtaining what rr calls a religious education, is to place 
the sole direction of education, secular and religious, in 118 pe- 
culiar hands. Most sects, so empowered, would then proceed 
to insti] into the young, nay, even the infant mind, theology al- 
most exclusively. This is the only idea the sects, if zealous, 
attach to education on a religious basis. It must begin with 
the creed and catechism of the sect, and never for a moment be 
permitted to lose sight of either. The consequence is, that both 
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become objects of tedium and disgust, and neither religious nor 
secular knowledge is attained. No one can have read this trea- 
tise without observing that religious education, or, what is the 
same thing, education on a religious basis, is strenuously advo- 
cated in it; only & different mode, and a different order of in- 
culcation are recommended, because of the signal failure of the 
prevailing method. While, in the order proposed, secular edu- 
cation precedes the inoulcation of Revelation, it cannot be said 
by the most scrupulous that it exciedes it. By secular educa- 
tion the pupil is introduced to the God of Nature. He desi- 
derates a Creator as the author of the wonders unfolded to him 
in creation, and, as it were, discovers him in his werks. Thus 
prepared, he proceeds to find that the God of Nature is the God 
of Revelation. Is it wise to reverse this order? Is / it not im- 
pious te exchidé one-half of it? te 

At page %54, Mr Simpson does injustice to Dr Bell, as the 
inventor of the moniturial system: of: ędutaton, or method 
of mutual-imetructibn. He represtints Joseph Lancaster as 
the original discoverer of that system; and states that the 
English chutchmen, alarmed by the progress whieh the dis- 
senters were making with it in educating the people, hastily 
brought home Dr Bell from India, idestified him:with che new 
method, established’ national schools in necordance with it, and 
refused to acknowledge Lancaster as its inventor. Now, the 
fact is, that Dr Bell invented the system towards the end of last 
century, in India, where he practised it for years with the most 

atifying success. ‘He returned to Europe in 1797, and pub- 
shed in that year a full account of his method, in a pamphlet 
entitled, An Experiment in Education, made at the Male 
Asylum of Madras ; suggesting a system by which a school or 
family may teach itself under the superintendence of the master 
or parent.” In 1798, the system was successfully introduced into 
various seminaries in England, particularly the charity school of 
St Botolph, Aldgate, and the Kendal schools of industry. It 
was not till 1803 that Joseph Lancaster first appeared before the 
public. In the pamphlet which he then published, called, Im- 
provements in Education,” &c. he states that his school was be- 
gun in the year 1798, that during several years” he failed in 
every attempt “ to introduce a better system of tuition” than the 
common one, and that afterwards the internal organization of 
the school was gradually and materially altered for the better.” 
In his third edition, he admits that when he opened school in 
1798, he “ knew of no modes of tuition but those usually in 
practice.” His first edition contains a fair acknowledgment of 
the priority of Dr Bell’s discovery, in the following words :—‘ I 
ought not to close my account without acknowledging the obli- 
gation I lie under to Dr Bell, of the Male Asylum at Madras, 
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who so nobly gave up his time and liberal salary, that he might 
perfect that institution, which flourished greatly under his 55 
tering care. He published a tract in 1798, [the true date is 
1797], entitled, An Experiment in Education,’ &c. From 
this publication I have adopted several useful hints. I beg leave 
to recommend it to the attentive perusal of the friends of educa- 
tion and youth.” In the second edition of Lancaster’s book, 
this farther acknowledgment was added: Dr Bell was fully 
sensible of the waste of time in schools, and, his method to re- 
medy the evil was crowned with complete success. I have been 
endeavouring to walk in his footsteps in the method about to be 
detailed ;” p. 78. It was only when his school attracted a high 
degree of publie attention, that Lancaster. claimed the merit of 
having invented the system of mutual instruction; and at length, 
he went so far as to write, in the Morning: Post of. 4th Sep- 
tember 1811, ‘t-I stuad forward before the public, at the bar 
of mankind, to. the present. and for. future ages; avowing my- 
self the inventor of the British or Royal Lancasterian system.” 
Dr Bell, then, was undoubtedly the sole inventor: of the mo- 
nitorial system; but Laneaster, who “walked in his footsteps,” 
had certainly the great merit of introducing it generally into 
practice. Dr Bell, however, had been residing in England for 
years, when he was called on by the churchmen to, assist them 
in establishing schools to compete with those of Lancaster. 

Mr Simpson has appended to his work “ Hints on the neces- 
sity of a change of principle ia oar Legislation for the efficient 
protection of Bociety from Crime; Observations on the de- 

of Knowledge yet applied to the investigation of Insanity 
in Trials for Crime, chiefly Violence and Homicide; —“ Ex. 
tract from Report of the Edinburgh Infant School Society ;”— 
“Summary of the Proceedings of the Edinburgh Association for 
procuring Instruction in useful and entertaining Science ;” and 
several other documents, —all containing much interesting and 
instructive matter. Our limits, however, are now exhausted, so 
that the appendix, like much of what is contained in the body 
of the treatise, must be passed over in silence. We anticipate 
the best effects to the cause of education from Mr Simpson's 
work. Independently of other merits, the animated and po- 
pular style in which it is written, will go far to ensure a wide 
circulation. The extracts given above will so fully enable the 
reader to judge of its merits that they render quite unnecessary 
any farther expression of our own opinion. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUM AT HANWELI, NEAR LONDON °”, 


Tux principles acted on at the Asylum at Hanwell are near- 
ly these : 3 1 ae 1 eq N a . 

1. It is the conviction of Its active, intelligent, and truly be- 
nevolent superintendent Dr Ellis, that insanity is almost always 
a partial, not a total, aberration of reason :—and, consequently, 
that in all cases alleviation, and in many cure, may be effected 
by temperately, yet steadily, exercising the sane faculties, and 
soothing the insane to repose. = eee 

2. He is therefore very careful so to arrangè and distribute 
his patients, that those may not be together Whose weaknesses 
are likely to conflict, at the same time that all enjoy the benefit 
of company and society, To this latter condition he attaches 
extreme value; ‘attributing’ the small number of cures effected 
in the higher circles almost’ entirely to the seclusion in which 
such patients are usually kept. And bis greatest ambition, he 
says, is to be able to bring this principle so far into evidence, as 
to see a similar ' institution to thät which he conducts founded 
for the upper ranks, surrounded ‘with all the luxury atid indul- 
gence to which they are ‘accustomed, und with the nécessiry re- 
straint as much as possible unseen and unfelt. 

8. In classifying his patients, Dr Ellis professes to be much 
assisted by studying the minute indications of character fur- 
nished by the môdern science of Phrenology, in which he im- 

icitly believes ; and whatever may be thought of this guide in 
the abstract; his tact at least seems unerring, for he has few 
quatrels, and in twenty years has had no accident. < It is ob- 
vious, however, that’this Is not so much a principte as u mere 
method,—a means by which he attains, or supposes that he at- 
tains, a particular end. e SSI A 

4. He is next careful constantly to oceupy his patients’ minds 
by light, useful labour, in the open air as much as possible, and 
otherwise in warm but well ventilated apartments. It is a re- 
markable gleam of sanity which appears fn all, that they will 
tolerate, and even court, work which appears to them wsefid, 
but no other; and Dr Ellis finds a medical benefit in indulging 


© Extracted from the Atheneym.of 3d May 1834, by the editor of which 
the following note is prefixed :—“ We are indebted for the following interest. 
ing paper to a friend, who was led accidentally the other day to visit this 
asylum; and who fs anxious to'give publicity to the system ‘of management 
observed in it, and the admirable results of that system.” We have ascer- 
tained the name of the writer,—but shall merely state, that he is a man of 
science, and a Professor in an English University. 
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this preference, as strengthening in their estimation the tie which 
yet connects them with the sane and usefully employed world. 
5. For the same reagon he encourages them to undertake 
long consecutive tasks, that their minds may be occupied steadily, 
for at least some days, with the same object. The isition 
and practice of a trade he thus finds eminently beneficial, pro- 
vided that neither, is urged too fast or. far, beyond the strength 
of pe of the patient 15 to ihe; 4 n 
. His last rule ig undeviating kindpess, and eyen affectionate 
fanihirty of wanner towards 12 em 91 80 which, ead, however, 
his difficulties arg infinite with the sane part of his, establish- 
ment. He complains much of a bard-hearted abruptness and 
unkindness, which seem, in this country and, district particular. 
ly, to pervade the minds even of those, otherwise gene enough, 
when they are brought in, contact with patients of this descri 
tion ; the effect of winch, en thase recovering, is especially, dis- 
advantageous. They ate extremely jealous of indignity gr, con- 
tempt, ya ey eae aM t „ byl te aT 
Such are the leading principles, on which this admirable, In. 
stitution is conducted ; and J must say, that in all my experi- 
ence, I have never seen more interesting or affecting results 
brought out. The number of patients. approaches.to six hun- 
dred, for whase efficient guard, . pratection,, and. geryice, about 
forty pane servants, of all kinda, are puffigient,, „At the he of 
every department of work in the house, whether, king, baking, 
brewing, washing, carpentering, shoemaking, tailoring, straw- 
hat making, bricklayin ‘gardening, dairying, ox what it may, 
one of these sane individuals is placed; hut. the labourera under 
them are all patients. About sixty acres of, gouad are annexed 
to the premises, over which these, poor creatures are thos distri- 
buted. The fences are by no means everywhere secure, yet no 
attempt is made to escape, And the affectionate attachment of 
all to Dr Ellis, and, if possible, even more obviously, to his ad- 
mirable wife, appears unbounded ; it is, indged, almost distness- 
ing, for in some of the worst cases it is more like the affection 
of a brute than of a human being, and is, in truth, no more. 
Lords Jersey, Howe, Chichester, and other gentlemen about 
the Court, have visited the establishment with feelings similar to 
mine, (as appeara fram their observations written in the visitors’ 
book) ; and. -it has been intimated, in consequence, that their 
Majesties will. shortly examine it. A very celebrated lady also, 
(on such an occasion, I think I may name her mean Miss Mar- 
tineau),—who was in the same party with myself the other day, 
has since returned alone, and passed a whole day in it, that she 
might study it at leisure, and undisturbed *. I mention these 


° This lady has published in Tait's Edinburgh Magazine for June 1884, a 
very interesting account of her observations at Hanwell; with some excel. 
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circumstances partly to prove, that I have not been unduly ex- 
cited by what I saw,—partly to show that there is nothing pain- 
ful or oppressive in its examination, but, on the contrary, much 
that is delightful, while it is improving. How is it that it is 
generaly so little known, or talked of? There is no difficulty, 
J believe, in obtaining admission: it is only wished that partes 
going should not be numerous or imposing, otherwise the pa- 
tients are agitated by tlidir presenee :: 

A few huetdotes muy, however, further illustrate the kind of 
reflections which a visit to this place excites. One poor woman 
whom we saw working in the garden, was ten years in chains, 
furiously mad. She has been only fifteen months here, never in 
chains, and now under as little restraint as the others. Her de- 
light is the garden ; and she fancies that she has almost the ex- 
clusive charge of it. Another woman was ‘fifteen years in the 
strictest confinement, and has been two years here. We saw her 
occupied in the pleasure-grounds; and her delight on seeing 
Mrs Ellis, who accompanied us, was ecstatic. She kissed her 
hand, leaped about and around her, shewed what she was en- 
gaged in, and so forth, with a glee which seemed infantine, but 
was neither offensive nor alarming. The man who shot Mr 
Mellish last year, and who was acquitted on the ground of insa- 
nity, is also here. He came moody and dissatisffed, as fancying 
that he had cause for his act, and was therefore ill- treated; but 
he is now comparatively cheetful and contented, working, by 
his own desire, among the shocmakers, where we saw him. 
Lastly, a lady of fortune has been treated for the last eighteen 
months, as much as possible, in a private house, on Dr Ellis's 
system, after having been many years in the strictest confine- 
ment, even to a strait-waistcoat. She now goes out in her car- 
riage without a keeper; and so much is her intellect strength- 
ened by being judiciously appealed to whenever possible, that 
when consulted, at the beginning of last winter, as to the pru- 
denve of dispensing with a guard to her fire, her reply was, that 
she hoped it was not necessary, yet, as a measure oF precaution, 
she would recommend its adoption. 

The groat majority of cases have been preceded by habits of 
vicious indulgence, ially intemperance-and violent passion. 
This deplorable malady is also a frequent termination of the un- 
happy fate of women of the town, especially when their mater- 

as well as other affections, have been severely lacerated. 
The majority of cases here (it is the Pauper Asylum) are 
among the uneducated ; but this is not, 1 believe, a general fact. 


aed 


lent remarks on the irrational treatment generally received by the insane, 
and the hurtful prejudices which prevail in society on the subject of mental 
derangement. e article is written in a most pleasing strain of philanthro- 
py, and doubtless will powerfully aid in rousing the public from their apa- 
thy and ignorance.— Eb. P. J. 
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In almost every instance the extreme crisis way be traced to 
injudicious and generally cruel treatment, when reason was tot- 
tering, but not yet gone. Without altogether denying the doc- 
trine of hereditary tendencies, Dr Ellis is persuaded that, if ta- 
ken in time, these may almost always be overcome; and that 
‘their effect would be comparatively trifling if unaided by moral 
causes. . 

In the whole compass of moral statistics, perhaps, no, subject 
is more interesting than this. It is interesting in itself, as rela- 
ting to beings of themselves utterly helpless; and. it is, if possi- 
ble, still more interesting in.its ulterior. applicauon. For may 
we not assume that the treatment which is eminently successful 
in the extreme.case of mental disease, must contain within itself 
the principles on which all mental training ought to be found- 
ed? In aur schools, therefore, as in our lunatic asylums, may 
we not infer, from this. example, that not less value should be 
set on the indirect than on the direct culture of the yet imper- 
fect mind; that the leisure of pupils should be im oved, as 
well as their school hours; that their temper and tions, as 
well as their intellect, should be nurtured; their active, as well as 
sedentary, pursuits be auch as to give habits of industry and 
consecutive labour, &c.? Instead of this, it is to be fi that 
in most of our English schools our boys are dismissed from their 
tasks to. idleness at best, but to mischief and vice much more 
commonly ; the weak are overborne by the strong; the stron 
are spoiled by their superiority; the tempers of all are injured, 
and their affections only.brought out during their brief holidays. 
Ought we to wonder, then, that a fitful manhood should so of- 
ten succeed an unruly youth, and that both should eo frequent- 
ly disappoint the fairest. promise. of opening childhood? The 
subject can be here only hinted at; but its development well 
deserves the attention of every friend to national education, na- 
tional happiness, character, and virtue. 

In saying this much respecting Hapwell Asylum, I could 
wish to be understood as far from meaning to intimate that it 
stands alone in the interesting experiment making in it. On the 
contrary, I believe that similar attempts are in progress in seve- 
ral other places; but I wish to testify to the almost complete 
success here. In conclusion, one of the most striking physical 
effects of his system Dr Ellis states to be the uninterrupted 
sleep of bis whole establishment during the night. His patients 
are not lodged in separate apartments, but together, in wards : 
yet is he not disturbed by them three times a-year. This he at- 
tributes both to their occupation through the day and their ge. 
neral tranquillity of mind. 

A. M. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


OPINIONS OF TLEDEMANN AND ARNOLD RESPECTING 
PHRENOLOGY¥.INCONSISFENCY OH THE ANTIPHRE- 
NOLOGISTS. ; : 


Ove readers will be amused, if they will take the trouble to 
contrast the sayings and opinions of the antiphrenologists with 
each other, and see how much each admits, which the other de- 
nies. In the article on Temperament, by Dr Prichard, to which 
we alluded in last Number, that learned opponent gives sundry 
weighty reasons for believing the cerebellum to be the seat, not 
of Amativeness, but of the intellect! and, as a proof, he avers, 
that many Cretins with small cerebella manifest strong sexual 
desire, but little or no intellectual power,—facts which he says 
he can reconcile with the above theory, but not with Phrenolo- 
gy. Tiedemann, the celebrated professor at Heidelberg, pro- 

unds a different view of the matter; and while he is equally 

ostile to Phrenology, and to the connection of Amativeness 
with the cerebellum, he chooses a more dignified habitation for 
the intellect, and declares in his lectures to his wondering stu- 
dents, * that persons with large foreheads are endowed with supe- 
rior intellects, and that individuals with small heads have inferior 
intellects. The brain of Cuvier, which was unusually large, will 
illustrate the first, and the skull of this idiot (shewing one) the 
second.” This is not amiss for a great antiphrenologist like our 
friend Tiedemann ; but what aya De Prichard on the same sub- 
ject? He disapproves altogether of this doctrine, and gives the 
palm to the head of moderate or smallish size. It would ra- 
ther seem probable,” says he, “ that the state of interior organi- 
zation, from which the highest degree of energy in its” (the un- 
derstanding's) „appropriate action may be supposed to result, 
would be found in a brain, the volume of which, both generall 
and in its parts, has the medium degree of development, or is 
neither greater nor less than the average dimension. As far as 
our experience and observation reaches, it bears out this pre- 
suinption: the individuals whom we have known possessed of 
the greatest intellectual powers have been those in the form and 
size of whose heads, compact and of moderate volume, nothing 
remarkable presented itself.“ 

It would be curious to discover whether Dr Prichard has a mo- 
derate-sized head, and Tiedemann rather a big one! The result 
might enable us more easily to reconcile them to each other. In the 
mean time, it is not too much to conjecture, that the intellectual 


è Cyclopsedia of Practical Medicine, article Texrzrament, No. xxi. p. 174. 
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persons known to Dr Prichard are somewhat inferior to such 
men as Napoleon, Sully, Chatham, Franklin, and Washington; 
and, moreover, that possibly he is not an adept in the art of 
distinguishing the ‘signs of intellectual tent. 

We cannot help thinking that Dr. Prichard has enamined the 
Cretins very imperfectly, when he speaks of their - intallects, and 


not their ee bearing a relation to the size of the cerebel- 


lum. We have seen numbers of them with unusually large ce- 
rebella, in whom reason was but a ray, compared to the energy 
of the sexual passion which they manifested; and we can. state, as 
an additional fact, that, in such cases, the forehead is either 
e small and contracted, or presents the appearance of 
morbid distention. In a very few instances, nothing remarkable 
appears in its external configuration, but the whole expression and 
aspect of the body indicate structural disease in the, brain itself. 

But to return to Tiedemann. This, he continues, would 
appear to shew that there is some truth in the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim, and it would be well if the heads of individuals 
intended for an intellectual or studious life were measured before 
they commenced their studies, as many disappointments would 
be avoided. , The assertion, however, that. in one part of the 
brain resides this faculty, and in another that, I cannot believe. 
In dissection of intellectual persons,. the convolutions are found 
more numerous than usual, and the anfractuosities deeper; In 
women the sulci are less deep than in men.” ; i 

We are glad to perceive that Dr Tiedẹmann is a man of the 
practical understanding which the above quotation betokens. No 
doubt, a statement of facts like his does “ appear” to support 
Phrenology, but it is Nature and not Tiedemann that must be 
blamed for the coincidence. It is evident that he would have 
avoided every appearance of supporting such doctrines, if truth 
would have allowed him. As it is, we suspect that he is a 
sounder Phrenologist than many who arrogate the title. He dis- 
tinctly, although by implication, admits the fundamental prin- 
ciple of size of brain being an index of mental power; and he 
farther admits, that intellect has a direct relation to the cerebral 
copvolutions situated in the anterior lobes. If, after these ad- 
missions, he differs as to the functions of other parts of the brain, 
it is a difference only as to details; and when principles are once 
established, details can be easily verified and corrected. We are 
bound, indeed, to declare, that the learned Professor is not con- 
scious of being a. phrenologist; but his evidence in its favour is 
only the more valuable on that account, and whatever he may 
now do or say about the cerebellum is of little consequence, as 
time and farther progress in his new field of study will ultimate- 
ly remove all his present difficulties. 

VOL. IX.—=NO. Xt. D 
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Having noticed the opinion of one of the Heidelberg profes- 
sors respecting Phrenology, we take the opportusity of advert- 
ing to. those of another. We learn from excellent authority, 
that Professor Arnold stated in his lectures last summer, that 5 
agrees with Gall in thinking that the cerebellum is the organ of 
Amativeness; though he believes it—-for what reason we know 
~ not—to be also in some way connected with involuntary motion. 
Personal observation has satisfied him that the animal, moral, and 
intellectual faculties are connected with different regions of the 
brain ; and he entirely concurs with Gall as to the individual re- 
gies occupied by each class of faculties, but, like Tiedemann, 

inks that Gall has gone too far in asserting that these regions 
consist of a number of smaller organs. Arnold, then, admits, 
from observation, the grand fundamental principle, that different 
ae of the brain perform different functions; and, in particu- 
ar, that on the basilar and occipital regions depend the propen- 
sities, on the coronal region the moral sentiments, and on the 
forehead the intellect. As a commentary on his and Tiedemann’s 
refusal to admit the existence of organs of individual faculties— 
in other words to assent to the details of Phrenology—we shall 
extract, but without menog to apply the whole of it to the 
two professors, a lively. and forcible passage from a work pub- 
lished in 1829 by Dr Caldwell of Lexington. 

„Nothing is more common,” says. Dr Caldwell, than for 
physicians and others, who ought to be better informed, to ob- 
serve very gravely, and, as some may think, very knowingly, 
We believe in 1 principles of Phrenology, but not in 
its details.” But a few years ago those same sage and cautious 
gentlemen denounced it, by the lump,” principles, and all. 
This they will not deny. But times have changed, and they 
have changed their creed and their tone. Phrenology has gained 
strength, and, in the same ratio, have their opposition and hos. 
tility to it gained weakness. They think by fashion, as they 
shape their apparel. They feel the breeze of popular sentiment 
with as much attention and accuracy as they do their patients’ 
pulses, or as they examine the state of respiration by means of 
the stethoscope, and ‘turn and turn’ as it turns, yet still go on.’ 
Thus do they cqmpletely verify the common adage, that those 
who talk at random should have good memories.’ Although 

may. forget, the world will remember. 

* But let them occupy their new ground.undisturbed. What 
have they gained by it? What are the meaning and force of 
their objection to Phrenology? Literally nothing. In the ge- 
neral principles’ of the science they avow their belief; and in 
that avowal they concede every thing. What are ‘ principles ?” 
Generalizations of details, and nothing more. They are but 
aggregates or classifications of recognised facts. Details’ are 
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parts, principles’ the whole. Of Phrenology, this is proverbi- 
ally true. B Thee who know the hi 2 it, it 5 
understood, that, in all his discoveries, in eveloping the science, 
the march of Gall was from details’ to principles, from in- 
dividuals to generals—not the reverse. His method, like that 
of Bacon, was strictly inductive. In this consisted his chief 
merit as a discoverer and a philosopher. Could he, then, out of 
lte details construct true principles? No antiphrenologist 
will answer in the affirmative. No such alchemy pertained to 
ne or any of his followers, Nor did they ever profess it. It 
is by their opponents that it is virtually professed ; and to them 
belongs the task to reconcile the 83 or to bear the 
burden of it. ' 

Rut they cannot reconcile it. As well may they attempt any 
other impossibility ; and as soon will they sueceed in it. If the 
< general principles’ of Phrenology are true, so are its details.’ 
If the parte be corrupt, the whole cannot be sound. The ene- 
mies of the science, then, have but one alternative ; to reject or 
receive it in toto. . 

But wherefore is it that the opponents of Phrenology do not 
believe in its details?” The reply is easy. They have not 
studied them, and do not, therefore, understand them. It is 
praise enough for any one, to say of him, that he thoroughly 
undefttands what he carefully studied. What he has not 
thus studied, no man ever yet understood, nor ever can. But 
to pursue ‘ details’ is much more troublesome and laborious, 
than to comprehend ‘ principles’ when completely established 
and clearly enunciated. Hence the reason why, as relates to 
Phrenology, gentlemen profess a belief in the latter and not in the 
former. Tei them first acquire a correct and thorough know- 
ledge of the latter, and then and subvert them, if they can. 
As soon would they dream of denying, or attempting to subvert, 
the facts of the descent of ponderous bodies, the reflexion of 
light, or the pressure of the atmosphere. Why did the prince 
of Ceylon disbelieve in the consolidation of water by cold? He 
was ignorant of details’ Why have the Chinese denied the 
possibility of throwing balls toʻa great distance, and with a de- 
structive force, by meatis of water acted on by fire? For the 
same reason, an ignorance of details.“ Why did the world 
remain so Jong incredulous of the identity of electricity and 
lightning, and of the compressibility of water? Franklin and 
Perkins had not yet instructed them in the requisite details. 
Away, then, with such idle affectation of sagacity and wisdom ! 
It is but a tattered covering for a want of information; a 
hackneyed apology for a neglect to inquire. In truth, with men 
who make a pretence to knowledge, a ‘ disbelief in details,’ 
and an entire ignorance of them, are too frequently synonymous 
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expressions. As relates to the roe of Phrenology, this is 

certainly true. ‘To know the. details’ of that science, and to 
believe in them, are the same. No- ene“ has ever th y 

studied them, by a faithful examination of mam as heis, without 

arriving at a ‘dorvittion of their tath! .Ef-sugh an distamde: has 

ever ovcurréd;itihas Been h ever tiidividend Whisk odtelaralde- 

veldpments were whfaVourable +‘ in plainer- Eogtishy ‘whose head 

was Soren» Neither Homer's’ Whetaites; whose: 3 , 
was “‘misshapen,’ hor any of Shakespeare's perdqnages, wi 

+ foreheads 5 oatiy born cou have been early: Prosa yted 

to the doctrines’ df; Phrenology!‘ Phe reisos is ohriod-t Their 
own héads would: not have -paised muster? -Phe belief, 

therefore, would ‘have been „„ “Andes 00 man 


is bound, ‘in common-law, td gie evidened hiinself/ nei- 
ther Is it very cemsistent with the laws of hanian natére, ‘for any 
one to believe,” more es th avow. his belief, toi hib own 
e e As ‘the hum e keselokinwed, „And bandy- 


legged have ati- ds lity ithe deienasrof. i ama 
it is seareety to'be'expëétetk that theflat-heads, ape 
sbghtlouftheads WM betfavontablyodiupöséd tøtkai of hous 
logy.’ Nor wil those whoke brains ate’ so powderpuvbeltind and 
light’ before, that their heade seein: it duger sof ailting back - 
ward . v5 . „ e „„ Oi BLEN „ , i 
Wie Have no. doubt that, bn widening the sphere - oß his obser- 
vations, Arnold will become satisfied: with respect to the details, 
as well as the pee ‘of Phrenology: © Sed he ultimately 
dectare himself ist, of which ‘we: have little. donde, 
the cause of the 3 will be greatly forwarded in 
for hie is chere universally known; -and it ie all but dertuin rehat 
he will succeed Tiedemarm ‘ás Professor of e 
siology i in the University of: aneta: n 
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ARTICLE: VII, oa 


AN ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER, AND CEREBRAL DEVELOP. 
MENT OF ROBERT BURNS. Reed, on 5th May 1834, before The 
Edinburgh Ethical Society for. the Study and Practical Application of 
Phrenology. By Mr Roagat Cox.: 


Ir may be affirmed without fear of contradiction, that there 
is no individual whose character and history are better known 
in Scotland than those of Robert Burns. To Scotchmen, even 
in the most distant parts of the world, his works are hardly 


> Caldwell’s New Views of Penitentiary Discipline, &c. Philadelphia, 
1829. Preface, pp. 5 and 6 


the skull was brought into view, and carefully lifted. 
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less familiar than the sacred writings themselves. The minutest 
incidents of his life have been recorded, commented on, and 


repeated. almost to. satiety, by a euccession ef talented biogra- 
phers; and his cer is In: itself, pręgunpt with interest and in- 


eee eve 5 ee are For these 
TERSONG + ; nglegists have lon p, anxious to 
ascertain e eee they. con- 
sider themealves: highly indebted ta. thosa gentlemen, in., Dum- 
fries, through. whose exertions therg.is Ray before ug. gn accu- 
rate pad authentic representation of tha puet’a skull“, 
The cineurentagoes.in which the cast. was procured are fully 


stated in the followiag narrative, from the pen of Mr Blacklock, 


surgeon, originally published in the Dumfries Courier. 
On Monday. night, 31st. March, 1834, Mr John M- Diar- 


mid, Mr. Adam. Rankine, Mr, James Kerr, Mr James Bogie, 


Mr Andrew :Crombie, and the subscriber, descended into the 
vault of the mapboleus: for the purpose of examining the re- 
maina.of Burns, ard, if; possible, ‘procuring a cast af his skull. 


Mr Crombie having, witnensed the:eyhymation of the bard’s re- 


mains in 1815, and seen them deposited ia their present resting 


place, at ofce.pointed out the exact spot where the head would 


found, and a few spadefuls of loose sandy soil being removed, 


+ Thai orapia}! honech wera. perfect in every aReRacts. if we ex- 
cept:a lisie actor a their external able, eat, firmly held to. 
gether by their sutwres ; even the delicate bones of the orbits, 
with the trifling’ exception of the os unguis in the left, were 
sound and uninjured by death and: the grave. The superior 
maxillary bones still retained the four most posterior teeth on 
each side, including the dentes sapientie, and all without spot 
or blemish ; the incisores,- cuspidati, & c. bad, in all probability, 
recently dropt from the jaw, for the alveoli were but little de- 
cayed. ` The bones of the face and. palate were also sound. 
Some small portions of black hair, with a very few grey hairs 
intermixed, were observdd while detaching some extraneous mat- 
ter from the occiput. Indeed nothing could exceed the high 


-state of preservation ĩn which we found the bones: of the ora- 


nium, or offer a fairer opportunity óf supplying what has so 
been desiderated by phrenologists—a cent ‘model of 8 
mortal poet’s head: and in order to aceemplich this in the most 


A report has been widely eireulated, that, long. before the present cast 
was obtained, the ghee bp ists had made an bust of Burns, and 
adduced it in support of their doctrines. Nothing can be more unfounded. The 
report has been contradicted in a number of the Scotch newspapers: but the 

press, which widely copied the story as an excellent joke against 
the phrenologists, has not in general been so candid as to insert the contra- 
diction. Many of our friends, as well as enemies, are consequently full of 
astonishment at the folly and bad faith of the Scotch phrenologists ! 
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accurate and satisfactory manner, every particle of sand, or 
other foreign body, was carefully vished off, and the plaster of 
Paris applied with all the tact and accuracy of an experienced 
-artist. The cast is admirably taken, and cannot fail to prove 
highly interesting to phrenologists and others. i 

« Having completed our intention, the skull, securely enclosed 
in a leaden case, was again committed to the earth precisely. where 
‘we found it. f Anckn. Biacxtocx. 


“ DunrriIes, ist April 1834.” 


Before considering the particular faculties by which Burns 
was distinguished, it may. be useful to offer a few observations 
on his head and character generally. In these preliminary re- 
marks I shall advert, 1st, To the al size of his brain; 
2dly, To ne and activity ; and, gd, To the relative de- 
velopment of the three great divisions of the cerebral orguns 
those of the animal, moral, and intellectual powers. $ 

1. In GENERAL size, the skull of Burns considerably sur- 
passes the majority of Scottish crania; heads which, even un- 
divested of the integuments, equal it in volume, being regarded 
by phrenologists as large. 'The following are the dimensions of 
the skull of Burns : 


` Inches. 
Greatest circumference,. . . 22} From Ear to Firmness, . . . 61 
From Destructiveness to De- 
__ duality, over top of skull, 14 structiveness, . . + 5 
From Ear to Ear vertically over From Secretiveness . 


top of xu ll. 13 ness (greatest bread by . 

From Philop: tiveness to From Cautiousness to Cautious- 
Individuality test ) 8 ness... 5 
From Concentrativeness to Com- From Ideality to Ideality,”. . 4§ 

D, + + ee oe 7% From Constructiveness to Con- 
From Ear to Philoprogenitive. structiveness, . . . . . 
ness. 43 | From Mastoid process to Mi 
From Ear to Individuality, . 4 toid process — 42 
From Ear to Benevolence, s 


During life, the circumference of Burns's head must have 
been about 24 inches, the length 84, and the breadth 64. 

2. The quarry of the poet’s brain was still more pre-emi- 
nent than its size. Ite activity and intensity of action were 
indeed very remarkable. His temperament appears, from Na- 
smyth’s portrait, but more particularly from the descriptions 

iven of his n and the expression of his countenance, to 

ave been bihous-sanguine or bilious-nervous (bilious predomi- 
nating); both of which are accompaniments of great cerebral 
and muscular activity. His form,” says Dr Currie, was one 
that indicated agility as well as strength. His well-raised fore- 
head, shaded with black curling hair, indicated extensive capa- 
city. His eyes were large, dark, full of ardour and intelligence. 
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His face was well formed, and his countenance uncommonly in- 
teresting and expressive. He was very mu „ an 

extrao y strength of body.” Sir Walter Scott, who had 
the fortune to see Burns, gives the following account of the na- 
tural language of his features: There was a strong expression 
of sense shrewdness in all his lineaments ; the eye alone, I 
think, indicated the posal character and temperament. It 
was large and of a dark cast, which glowed (I say literally 
glowed) when he spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw 
such another eye in a human head, Se T Dag aan the 
most distinguished men of my time*.” Independently of tem- 
perament and expression, however, there is a sufficiency of di- 
rect evidence of the intense vivacity with which Burns's brain 
was capable of performing its functions. ‘ Burns,” says Cur- 
rie, in his constitution the liarities and the delicacies 
that belong to the tempetament of genius.” “ Endowed by na- 
ture with great sensibility of nerves, he was, in his corporeal as 
well as in his mental system, liable to inordinate impressions ; 
to fever of body as well as of mind.” To the same effect are 
the following remarks, from the pen of a female writer (un- 
derstood to be Mrs eigen who knew him well. “I believe 
no man was ever gifted with a portion of the vivida vis 
anèmi : the animated expression of his countenance was almost 
peculiar to himself. The ar 8 of his eye were al- 
ways the harbinger of some of genius, whether they dart- 
ed the fiery glances of insulted and indignant superiority, or 
beamed with the impassionate sentiment of fervent and impe- 
tuous affections +.” Burns, then, had a brain both large and 
active; and hence the vivida vis, in other words the activity 
and power, of his mind, 

3. With respect to the RELATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THREE GREAT Divisions of the poets brain. Heads, as is 
well known, are generally divided by phrenologists into three 
classes. The first includes those in which the organs of the pro- 
pensities and lower sentiments predominate over the organs of 
the faculties peculiar to man; that is to say, where Amativeness, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Cautiousness, or most of 
them, are larger than Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
Ideality, and the organs of Reflection. Heads in the second 
class are of an exactly opposite description, and indicate a pre- 
ponderance of the moral Feelings and reflective intellect. The 
third is composed of heads in which the two orders of organs 
are pretty equally balanced. A man whose head belongs to the 


* Lockhart's Life of Burns, p. 114. 


+ Article originally published in the Dumfries Journal, and inserted in Cur- 
rie’s Life of Burns. 
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first of these classes is naturally endowed with base, selfish, and 
violent dispositions, and falls into vicious practices in spite of 
the best gflucation. He in whom e organs df the moral 


sentimepts and reflective intellect dominate, iş a law unto 
himself,” resists temptation to e doing, and remains uncor- 


oe even among associates the inast depraved. When there 
is little disproportion between the s of the propensities and 
those of the peculiarly human faculties, as in the thut class, 
the character pf the individual is powerfully influenced by cir- 
cumstances, and is goad or bad, according to the society in 
which he is. tramed, the ideas instilled into his mind, and the 
example and motives set before him . To this third class— 
but with a slight leaning, perhaps, towards the first—belonged 
the head of Jobert Burns.. The esa” occipital regions, 
in which am situated the organs of the AHimal faculties, appear 
from the çast to have been very large developed; but, at the 
same time, the coronal region—its frontal portion at least—is 
also large; aud the anterior lobe, containing the organs of the 
intellect, is very considerably developed. “Besides; ‘the natural 
force of the regulating powers must have been greatly increased 
by the excellent moral and religious education which the 
received. The following statement of the cerebral development 
indictited by the skull, shews the relatlue size of the individual 
organs; amd the fou views, though nop perfectly accurate, will 
convey io the reader a sutficiently correct, notion of the general 
appearance of the Kull. ao. 


Fin 4 


CCC 
„ DEVELOPMENT OF, THÉ ORGANS. . 


1. ‘Amativénesi rather large, . 16 | 18, Wonder, large. p . 18 
eee e aro 


lange 8 
3. Concentrativenasg, + . 18, -2L. Imitation, large, .:. . 19 
4. Adhésiveness, very large,. . 20 | 22. Individuality, lage, .. . . 
Oombativeness, very large, 20‘{ 23. Form, rather large, . or 16 
6. Destructivences, large, 3 aes | 
7. Secrettreness, large, . 


- 18 4. Size, rather 5 : 
ettven . . 19 Weight, mther .. 16 
8. Acquisitiveness, rather Erge, .18 | 26. Colon rather 186 
mest, füll : cane 


9. Conztruetiveness, „ 15 a ity, y ote 18 
10. Self-Esteem, large... 19 Sh Noone? er full, 12 
11. Love of Approbation, very ` 29. Order, full,... 14 
‘ee —— .. 20 30. Eventuality, arge. 18 
12. Cau ess, large,. . . . 19 31. Time, rather large,. . . . 16 
13. Benevolence, very large, . 20 32. Tune, ful, . . . . u 
14. Montene large, = - 18 | 33. Language, uncertain, . . 
16. Firmness, full, . ... 1534 Com rather large, 17 
16. Conscientiousriess, full, . . 15 | 35. Causality, larga. . . 18 
17. Hope, full. wt ; 


= It may be necessary to apologize for the frequency with which this clas- 
sification of heads is repeated in our pages. Without such repetition, many 
of our occasional readers would find the meaning obscure.—Ep. 
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i oye rly Diese vue 
* 


It is in cases like the present that those apparent contradic- 
tions of character, which were so puzzling before the discovery 
of Phrenology, occur. Individuals 60 constituted exhibit oppo- 
site pe oF disposition, according as the animal or the human 
faculties happen to have the ascendency. In the heat of passion 
they do acts which the higher powers afterwards loudly disap. 
prove, and may truly be said to pass their days in alternate sin, 

ing and repenting. With them the spirit is often willing, 
but the flesh is weak. Their lives are embittered by the con- 
tinual struggle between passion and morality ; and while, on the 
one hand, they have qualities which inspire love and respect, 
they are, on the other, not unfrequently regarded, even by their 
friends and admirers, with some degree of suspicion and fear. 
In treating of this species of character, in an essay read to the 
Edinburgh Ethical Society last winter, I adduced, as illustra- 
tions of it, the cases of Samuel Johnson and Robert Burns; and 
the cast now under consideration shews that, with respect to the 
latter, my estimate was not at fault. The mind of Burns was 
indeed a strange compound of noble and debasing qualities, 
“ In large and mixed parties,” says Dr Currie, “ he was often 
silent and dark, sometimes fierce and overbearing; he was jea- 
lous of the proud man’s scorn, jealous to an extreme of the in- 
solence of wealth, and prone to avenge, even on its innocent pos- 
sessor, the partiality of fortune. By nature kind, brave, sincere, 
and in a singular degree compassionate, he was, on the other hand, 
proud, irascible, and vindictive. His virtues and his failings 


vee 
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had their origin in the extraordinary sensibility of his mind,“ 
and equally partook of the chills and glows of sentiment. His 
friendships were liable to interruption from jealousy or disgust, 
and his enmities died away under the influence of pity or self- 
accusation.” er 
Throughout the correspondence of Bums, as well as in his 
poems, many allusions to the internal struggle in his mind are 
to be found, In a.prayer written in the prospect of death, the 
strength of his passions is thus adverted to: 
“ O Thou, Great Governor of all below! 
If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, ; 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blaw, 
Or still the tumult of the raging sea ; 
With that controlling pow’r assist ev’n me, 
Those headlung furious passions to confine ; 
For all unfit I feel my power to be, : 
To rule their torrent in th’ allowed line: 
O, aid me with thy help, Omnipotence Divine!“ 


It appears, then, that none of the regions of Burns's brain was, 
in relation to the others, deficient; its total size, we have also 
seen, was great, and its activity was very extraordinary. Hence 
the force of character for which he was remarkable; the r t 
which men instinctively paid him; the strong impression which 
he has made upon the public mind; the impressiveness and ori- 
ginality of his conversation; ‘the dread which his resentment in- 
spired; and the native dignity with which he took his place 
among the more learned an polished, but less gifted, literary 
men of his day. With a small or lymphatic brain, such things 
would have beta altogether impossi In conversation,” 
says Professor Walker, he was powerful. His conceptions 
and expression were of corresponding vigour, and on all subjects 
were as remote as possible from common places.” The same 
author relates a very characteristic ineident, which took place 
before Burns had come before the public. “ Though Burns,” 
says he, was still unknown as a poet, he already numbered 
several clergymen among his acquaintance: one of these com- 
municated to me a circumstance which conveyed more forcibly 
than many words, an idea of the impression made upon his mind 
by the powers of the poet. This gentleman had repeatedly met 
Burns in company, when the acuteness and originality display- 
ed by the latter, the depth of his discernment, the force of his 
expressions, and the authoritative energy of his understanding, 
had created in the former a sense of his power, of the extent 


» This is a good specimen of the old method of accounting for mental phe- 
nomena. Sensibility only adds to the activity of existing faculties; and from 
these faculties it is that virtues and vices take their origin. Sensibility is 
sometimes accompanied by eminent virtue, sometimes by strong ions, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Burns, by a mixture of both. Hence, some 
other cause than sensibility must be looked for. 
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of which he was unconscious till it was revealed to him by acci- 
dent. ‘The second time that he appeared in the pulpit, he came 
with an assured and tranquil mind; and though a few persons 
of education were present, he advanced some length in the ser- 
vice, with his confidence and self-possession unimpaired. But 
when he observed Burns, whe was of a different parish, unex- 
pectedly enter the church, he was instantly affected with a tremor 
and embarrassment, which apprized him of the impression his 
mind, unknown to himéelf, had previously received.” The Pro- 
fessor adds that this preacher was not only a man of good talents 
and education, but remarkable for a more · thian ordinary por- 
tion of constitutional firmness.” ® 

Professor Dugald Stewart has thus recorded the impression 
made by Burna upon him. The idea which his conversation 
conveyed of the powers of his mind exceeded, if possible, that 
which is suggested by his 1 1 8 Among tha poets whom I 
have happened to know, I have been struck in more than one 
instance with the unaccountable ‘disparity between their general 
talents and the occasional inspirations: of ther more favoured 
moments. But all- the faculties of N were, i far as 
I could judge, equally: vigbrous; and his ection for poetry 
was nar e raat 07 s enthusiastic and · impassioned temper, 
than of a genius exclusively adapted to that species of composi- 
tion. From his conversation, I should have pronounced him to 
be fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambition he had chosen.to 
exert his abilities.” 12 i ' 


I now proceed to compare the development of. the: individual 


organs with the strength of the cor: ing faculties. ' 
Amativeness is well 3 cerebellum appears to 
have had considerable latitudinal and longitudinal dimensions; 


but as ft does not seem to have been proportionally deep, I esti- 
mate the size of the organ at “rather large.” Adbesiveness is 
superior to it, and is stated as “ very large.” Ideality also is 
great. If to all this we add the extreme susceptibility of the 
poet’s brain, we shall have no difficulty in perceiving the source 
of the strong attachments which he formed, especially to indi- 
viduals of the other sex, bis enthusiastic admiration of the lat- 
ter,—his ardent patriotism,—and the tenderness and affection 
embodied in his songs. “ Notwithstanding,” says he, “ all that 
has been said against love, respecting the folly and weakness it 
leads a yotmg inexperienced mind into, still I think it in a great 
measure deserves the highest encomiums that have been 

upon it. If any thing on earth deserves the name of rapture 
and transport, it is the feelings of green eighteen in the company 
of the mistress of his heart, when she repays him with an equal 


® Life prefixed to Morrison's Burns, p. 45. 
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return of affection.” Gilbert Burns states, that in early youth 
Robert was bashful and awk wurd in‘his intercourse with women, 
but that . when he approached manhood His attachment to their 
society Became very sttutig, and he was cotistantly che victim of 
some fair enslaver. The symptoms Of ‘his passión” adds Gil- 
bert, * were often such as n ‘equal these Of the cHebrated 
‘Sappho. I neveri‘intieed; knew that he’ /ateted: dahk, dha died 
away ;' but the -agithitiony of his mind aid’ boy bavepded any 
thing ofthe kma I ever knew fr real life? t O, e ret 
In conformity with the views of Mr Wilhiain Scott , who re- 
gards Adhesiveness as “‘the centre of true siffection;” and Ama- 
tiveness ás an auxiliary though indispensable element in che pas- 
sioti of loye, $ conceive that, th the loves of Burns, Anhesiveness 
was a stronger ingredient than’ Athativéress—the-ihfltiénde of 
which also, however, Was certainly important. Notwithstandmg 
thé Héentiows toùe uf some of his early pieces, ve are dssared'by 
himself (and his brother unhesitgtingly tonfitms the statement), 
that no paar t mingled in any cf His’ lové- adventures 
untih he had reached his twenty-third! year.: Considérable al- 
teration was produced on His’ mind and ‘mariners by a ‘tesidence 
for several months on a smuggling coast, Where He mingled with- 
ont reserve iti scenes of riot and dissiphtion: In. 1781-2 hé spent 
six pie oe where, to tse che words of Gilbert, “ he 
jt ‘sow 


contticted's ee o frier warmer, of living and 
thinking that he hid been used'to, hose ‘sotidt peed him 
for overledpitiy the ‘bounds tf rigid virtue which: had hitherto 
restrained bim Subsequently'tb this time, he ‘indulged the 
propensity with some freedom ; “but I do not believe that in this 

the diffired from young men in general at thé same pe- 
riod, and in the sane bt perhaps any station of life. ‘F have little 
doaht that Love ef Approbation and ‘Secretiveness, which are 
1 ly developed, ese Hally contributed to augment che num- 
ber of, his fove adventures, “Secretiveness delights in conceal- 
ment, intrigue, and stolen interviews, and, combined with Iddi- 
viduality, gives tact and savvir faire, Its’ organ was certainly 
one of the in the braid of Burns, and i love affairs the 
tendency found abundant gratification. ‘A ‘country lad,“ he 
says, (t seldom carries on a love adventure without an assisting 
confidant. T ppssessed n cttriosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity, 
that recommended me as a proper second on these occasions; 
and I daresay I felt as much pleasure in being iri the secret of 
half the loves of the ‘fiarish of Tarbolton, as ever did statesman 
in knowing the intrigues of half the courts of Europe f.“ 


© Phren. Journ. vol. Hl. p. V2 NE . 
The consequences of thesé adventures, says Lockhart, “ sre far, very far, 
‘ore frequently ud harmless than persons not familiar with the peculiar 
manners and lings of our peasantry may find it easy to believe. Lie, 


p 33. 
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of man as I. amr-Auch things, happen every da 99995 
God ! what would become of my ittle flock ! "Tis ary ihe I 
envy you peo le of fortune.” 

The Rev. James Gray, rector of the Dumfries Academy, and 
afterwards one of the; masters in the High School of Edin urgh, 
states, in a letter to dar Burns, that Robert “ was a kind and 
attentive father, and took rs cken spending his evenings in 
the cultivation of the minda OF of his children. —(Lockhart, p. 244.) 

The organ of Combativeness is also very large. Burns, along 
with much Cautiousness, had a strong endowment of cour 
In the course of his duty as an exciseman, he on one occasion 
headed some dragoons, waded sword in hand to a smuggli 
brig on the shore of Solway Firth, and was the first to boa Said 
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her. The crew lost heart and submitted, though their num- 
bers were greater than those of the assailing force. (Lock- 
hart, p. 219.). Combativeness was one of the elements in his 
irritability of temper. It made him also naturaily inclined to 
disputation, and impatient of contradiction. “ He was more 
disposed,” says Allan Cunningham, “ to contend for victory 
than to seek for knowledge. The debating club of Tarbolton 
was ever strong within him; a fierce lampoon, or a rough epi- 
am, was often the reward of those who ventured to contradict 
im. His conversation partook of the nature of controversy, 
and he urged his opinions with a vehemence seins to 
fierceness. All this was natural eneugh, when he was involved 
in argument with the boors around him; but he was disposed, 
when pressed in debate, to be equally discourteous and un- 
sparing to the polite and the titled.” (P. 349.) The conspi- 
cuous part which Burns took in the theological warfare between 
the partizans of the New and Old Light doctrines is well known. 
This polemical spirit continued with him through life. When 
in the company of the demure and the pious, he loved to start 
doubts in religion, which he knew nothing short of inspiration 
could solve; and to speak of Calvinism with such latitude of 
language as shocked or vexed all listeners.” (Cunningham, p. 
852.) He was likewise a keen politician, wrote electioneering 
songs, and injured his worldly prospects by too freely giving 
vent to his sentiments. 
Combativeness, when very large, impels its possessor to adopt 
a line of conduct contrary to that which he may be advised or 
requested to follow; and with Burns it produced its usual ef- 
fect. An amusing illustration is mentioned by Mr Lockhart. 
When riding one dark night near Carron, his companion teased 
him with noisy exclamations of delight and wonder, whenever 
an opening in the wood permitted them to see the magnificent 
glare of the furnaces: “ Look, Burns! good Heaven !. look 
ook! what a glorious sight !"—* Sir,” said Burns, clappin 
spurs to his mare, I would not look, look at your bidding, if 
it were the mouth of hell.” 
From the earliest youth, as his brother Gilbert informs us, 
he was not amenable to counsel; a circumstance which often 
roduced much irritation between him and his father. In child- 
ood he, delighted in perusing narratives of martial achieve- 
ments. The two first books I ever read in private,” he says, 
„and which gave me more pleasure than any two books I ever 
read since, were The Life of Hannibal, and The History of 
Sir William Wallace. Hannibal gave my yrs ideas such a 
turn, that I used to strut in raptures up and down after the re- 
cruiting drum and bagpipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a 
soldier ; while the story of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice 
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into my veins, which will boil along there till the flood-gates of 
life shut in eternal rest.” 

The effects of the large Destructiveness of Burns were very 
conspicuous. From this, and Self Esteem, arose that vindictive 
and sarcastic spirit which formed one of his chief failings. In 
one of his letters, he speaks of the “ dirty sparks of malice and 
envy which are but too apt to invest me; and in an unpublish- 
ed pieee, he alludes to the terror excited by 

8 2 HgBiürns's venom, when 
He dips in unmixed his eager pen, 
And pours his vengeance in the burning line.“ 
Even those who unwittingly put him to inconvenience some- 
times fell under his lash. Having come, during an excursion 
in Ayrshire, to an inn where he used to lodge, but which he 
on that occasion found entirely occupied by mourners conveying 
the body of a lady to a distant place of interment, he gave vent 
to his spleen in a lampoon full of bitterness : 
“ Dweller in yon dungeon dark, 
Hangman of creation, mark 
Who in widowed weeds appears 
Laden with unhonoured years. 
Note that eye tis rheum o’erflows— 
Pity's flood there never rose: 
See those hands, ne'er stretched to save; 
Hands that took, but never gave.“ 
„In these words,” says Allan Cunningham, “ and others bit- 
terer still, the poet avenged himself on the memory of a frugal 
and respectable lady, whose body unconsciously deprived him of 
a night's sleep.“ (P. 218). e 
. Respecting Burns’s Acquisitiveness a few words are necessary, 
According to his own description, he was “a man who had 
little art in making money, and still less in keeping it.“ That 
his art in making money was sufficiently moderate, there can 
be no doubt; for he was engaged in occupations which his soul 
loathed, and thought it below the dignity of genius to accept of 
pecuniary remuneration for some of his most laborious literary 
performances. He was, however, by no means insensible to the 
value of money, and never recklessly threw it away On the 
contrary, he was remarkably frugal, except when feelings 
stronger than Acquisitiveness came into play—such as Benevo- 
lence, Adhesiveness, and Love of Approbation; the organs of 
all of which are very large, while Acquisitivenéss is only rather 
large. During his residence at Mossgiel, where his annual re- 
venue was not more than L. 7, his expenses, as Gilbert mentions, 
“ never, in any one year, exceeded his slender income.“ It is well 
known also, that he did not leave behind him a shilling of debt ; 
and I have learned from good authority, that his household was 
much more frugally managed at Dumfries than at Ellisland,— 
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as in the former place, but not ig the latter, he.had it in his power 
to exercise a personal control over the. expenditure.. I have 
been told also, that after his death the domestic .expensea were 
greater than while he was alive. These. facts axe all consistent 
with a considerable development of Acquisitivanes ; for. when 
that organ is small, there is habitual inattention to; pecuniary 
concerns, even although the love of independence, and dislike to 
ask a favour, be strong. The indifference,.with respect to 
5 which Burns occasionally, agcribes_ to himself, appears 
therefore to savour of affectation; a failing into which he was 
not unfrequently led by Love of Approbation and Secretiueness. 
Indeed, in one of his letters to Miss Chalmers, he expressly in- 
“ timates a wish to be rich? ; a ae ee 
Burns, as we have already seen, was in common silent and 
reserved. This resulted chiefly from. large Secretivengsa. His 
appearance, on the occasion of .a visit by Mr Mackenzie, 
was very characteristic. ‘t The poet, says, that gentleman, 
„ ‘seemed distant, suspicious, and without any wish to interest or 
please. He kept himself very silent in, a dark, corner of the 
room, and before he took any part in conversation, I frequently 
observed him scrutizizing me, while, I conversed. with his fa- 
ther and his brother. Cunningham, p. 61,). „His love ad- 
ventures, above noticed, furnish another illgptration, Soine- 
times also, like Sit Walter Scott, whose, Secfetivepess was no 
way inferior to his, he disowned the authorship of his pro- 
ductions. * Burns,“ says Cromek, „sometimes wrote poems 
in the old ballad style, which, for reasons best known to him- 
self, he gave to the world as songs of the olden ume. That 
famous soldier's song, in particular, first printed in a letter to 
Mrs Dunlop, beginning, Go fetch to me a pint of vine, has 
been pronounced by some of our best living poets, an inimit- 
able relique of some ancient minstrel! Yet. have discovered 
it to be the actual production of Burns himself. ‘Phe bal- 
lad of Auld Langsyne was also introduged in this ambiguous 
manner, though there exist proofs that the two beat stanzas 
of ít are indisputably his; hence there are strong grounds for 
believing this poem alsọ tø be his production, notwithstanding 
the evidence to the contrary. It was found amang his MSS. in 
his own handwriting, with occasional interlinestions, such as oc- 
cur in all his primitive effusions.”—-(Reliques, p. 112.) Becre- 
tiveness is a chief ingredient in humour,.of which Burns pos- 
sessed a distinguished share. „ 
Self-Esteem was a very prominent quality in the character of 
Burns. The organ is largely developed, aud, besides pertakin 
of the general activity of his brain, was peculiarly stimulat 
by adverse circumetances, and the painful consciousness that 
his station in life was not that to which his talents made him 
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entitled. Self-esteem, in fact, was a chief source of the an- 
noyances which embittered his days. There are,” he says 
in his common-place-book, . There are few. of the sore evils under 
the sun-give- me more uneasiness and chagrin than the. compa- 
rison how a man of genius, nay of avowed, worth, is re- 
ceived every where, with the reception which a mere ordinary 
character, decorated ‘with the, trappings and futile distinctions 
of fortune, meets. I imagine àa man of abilities, his breast, glow- 
ing with honest pride, conscious that men are beri equal, still 
giving honour te whom honour is due; be meets, at a great 
man's table, a Squire Something, or a Sir Somebody; he knows 
the noble- landlerd, at heart, gives the bard, r whatever he 
is, a share of his good wishes, beyond, perhaps, any, one gt 
table; yet how will it mortify him to see a fellow, whose abil - 
ties would scarcely: have made an eighipenny tailor, and whose 
heart is not worth three farthings, meet wich attention and. ng- 
tice, that are withheld from the son of genius, and: poverty f 
The noble Glencairm“ he ads, has wounded me ta the soul 
here ; because I dearly’ esteem, respect, and Jove him. He 
shewed so much attention —engrossing attention-—one day, to the 
only blockhead at table, (the whole company consisted of his 
lordship, dunderpate, and myself), that I was within half a point 
of throwing down my gage of contemptuous defiance.” Again, 
in a letter to Mrs Dunlop, be says, # When I. must skulk in a 
corner, jest the ‘rattling eqatpage of some gaping blackhead 
should mangle me im the mire, I am tempted to exclaim, ¢ What 
merits bas he had, or what demerit have I had, ia some state 
of pre-existenee, that he is ushered into this state of being, with 
the sceptre of rule and the key of riches in his puny, fist, and 
I am hieked into thie world, the sport of folly, or the victim of 
pride?” It was under the influence of such feelings that he 
composed his song For a’ that and a’ that,” every line of 
which is an. ebulhtibn of Self-esteem. He had an intense admi- 
ration of Smollett’s Ode to Independence, and hated, above all 
things, to lie under an obligation. “One of the eae parts 
in my commposition;” he writes to his teacher Murdoch, “is a 
kind of pride of stomach, and I scorn to fear the face of any 
man living: above every thing, I abhor as hell the idea of 
sneaking in à corner to vd a dun—possibly some pitiful sor- 
did wretch, whom, in my heart, I despise and detest.” It was bis 
powerful Self-esteem and Combativeness, along with great gene- 
ral size of brain, that gave him that coolness and self p ssion, 
in the company of men far above his station, which various 
authors have remarked with surprise: His manners in that 
society were, as Professor Stewart notices, strongly expressive 
of conscious genius and worth” i 
VOL. Ix.— xo. KLI, 1 
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Love of Approbation was still more powerful than Self- 
esteem. Burns.was greedy of fame and applause, and extreme- 
ly annoyed by disapprobation. This was one of the strongest 
- motives by which. he. was actuated. His cogitations before 
printing the first edition of his poems, and when he had the full 
intention of emigrating to Jamaica, are thus recorded by him- 
self :—* Before leaving my native country for ever, I resolved 
to publish my poems. I weighed my productions as impartially 
as was in my power: I thought they had merit; and it was a 
delicions idea that I should be called a elever fellow, even though 
it should never reach my ears.“ He writes to Mrs Dunlop: 
“ I am fully persuaded that there is not any class of mankind 
so feelingly alive to the titillations of applause as the sons of 
Parnassus; nor is it easy to conceive how the heart of the 
poor bard dances with rapture, when those whose character 
in life gives them a right to be polite judges, honour him with 
their approbation.” In another letter, the followmg remark 
occurs: “ I have a little infirmity in my disposition, that where 
I fondly love or highly esteem, I cannot bear reproach.” He 
might have added that advice was almost equally intolerable. 
Mr Robert Riddell, one of his friends, mentions that the poet 
eften lamented to him that fortune had not placed him at the 
bar or in the senate: He had great ambition,” says Mr Rid- 
dell, and the feeling that he could not gratify it preyed upon 
him severely.”—(Cumningham’s Life, P 350.) He was far 
from averse,” says the female writer already quoted, “to the 
incense of flattery, and could receive it tempered with less 
delicacy than might have been expected.” The apologies with 
which his letters abound, shew how desirous he was to retain 
the good opinion of his friends ; and the anxiety which he ma- 
nifested respecting his posthumous reputation was very great. 
„My honest fame,” he says, is my dearest concern, and a 
thousand times have I trembled at the idea of the degrading epi- 
thets that malice or misrepresentation may affix to my name.” 
This letter is so well known that it is unnecessary to quote far- 
ther. One additional illustration of Burns's love of notoriety 
from The Poet’s Welcome to an Illegitimate Child“ may 
be given :— 

„The mair they talk, I'm ken'd the better; 
Een let them clash !” 

Cautiousness is much larger than Hope; in consequence 
of which circumstance, Senet to delicate health, external mis- 
fortunes, and the raging of passions within, Burns was afflicted 
by constitutional melancholy, or liability to blue devils. His 
teacher Murdoch records that, in youth, “ Robert's countenance 
was generally grave, and expressive of a serious, contemplative, 
and thoughtful mind ;” and Allan Cunningham, who lived 
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near him at Ellisland, mentions that “his face was deeply 
marked by thought, jand- the habitual expression: intensely me- 
lancholy.” : = My-eonstitutidil' anc dme Burbs kimeelf, 
s: werd, abv near with, deep / ineurahle taint lot hypo- 
chond¥ia}-;whi pdisoha ani ig ended uAakbagaih in w letter 
to Mre(Dudtop vi 6 Phere: is:acfogbyratmosphgren native many 
soul ier mb hous oft carez consequently the dedapycdhffecte-sctim 
larger thaw fe? Hdcatways Hooked, r wand Hh ar: 
ticipationb. to the, future, and idpeaded Ia Us een he: shoukl 
return! to! his prmiitive obsoutisy::> Flie templarent of 
ee may — by thd lam adds, átrengtb. to the; — iypoction 
ria} awso siolngiy , evé. tspnepord of in tibn 
is follomet by: a eocterpe — — dp — — 5 a a ahi 
he organ "Bensi olenee j ds very, large in f 
feeling uns etubng Bums and: — lar of. 1 
virtues. Its efbisions fre: Sou fa rhis. — 
In a tetter io Moi Hill, hee, H Mankind’ ames bjongura beds 
nevolem ureatunes. - N 7.4%)... Then ar in age a fe 
souls thdt. r alk she nvante und yaen of · Tid nee banat west 
fishness, or ern qo, the ndecssary alldy of caution and pri 
If I am n danger of wanityy itt is Hen Lc plate mf ak 
this side. of my djsposittan and mberacter.. "od awaka n 
saint; F have å whold host.af sia Aud Fellies se.answer fers- bud 
if I could, and N believe T doit ed farias lea, E wanki wips 
away all tears from all. pyedrT Nnefegsor Stewart sayas „ Fone 
collect he dnce: told! me Een I san: admiring a distanz pros? 
pect in: one of our: morning walks, chat ahe sight) of.so. many: 
smoking cottages gave 4.pleeyunedo-Hia-mind,! which. dhe Mp pues 
understand, wm: had. not! witadseed, : lite. hinagelf, the 
and the wodth whioh thaj dontainsd. f t: His charities, sen ge Sin 
Gray, (fmerogrent beyond: his: m Jui partięular, he ewp 
geat kinde indaesa to. the harwless. imbegilo, creatures abayt Dun 
(See, Cusninghwn, p 271.) It ſis believed, hy. somp 
phrenologi sts” that: Philoprogeniti ate girer. h sympathy: fon 
weak and: helpless objects in Benevolance 
in an espedial.mansier.taithese., Phe Frain ce g receives 
eonfirmũtion oom the head of, Burns. He gould get bear, to see 
a bird robbed of her young; he spared and bewailed the. faze of of 
the mouse whose dwelling was: wpturned hy. his plough. and the 


verseg written on o acing k wounded hare pass by, are expressive 
of the strongest jop. His feslings on gn Re latter o¢casion 
were a bee com bination of, Benevolen and pier on 


ness; two kale ber , though antagonist, y pp means neùs 
er, 


tralize each ut may Be sim eder e id a beate of igh 
excitement, The. peen is om ded. of the venue of ‘ith 
precation and pity, in almost equal proportions r- 
* Phren. Journ. ii. 495, 499, and viii. 894. 
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The portrait of Burns seems to indicate a large development 
of Firmness; but in the cast of his skull, the organ has by no 
means a marked appearance. A. large dévelopment of Firm- 
ness gires a tendency to persist in parpóse, opinion, and conduct. 
From its activity result perseverance, steadiness; and resolution. 
S0 fat as- I am able to judge, Burns was rather deficietit in those 
qualities. `“ The fervoar of His passons”. says Mrs-Riddell, 
* was fortunately tempered by their versatility. He wateeldom, 
never indeed. intplacable in his restatenests; and. sometimes, it 
has ‘been alleged, née ieviotably steady In his eg ements of 
friendship. Much, indeed, has Pren said of bis inconstancy and 
caprices“ The Ear Ligne which his schemes, were generally 
abandoned, may justly 96.08 Uluatrmion of this fea- 

ture of his character. A letter from Dr Blacklock, for example, 
received when he was on the road to Greenock, with the inten- 
non cf sailing to Jamaica, instantly overthrew bis plans, and 
‘sent him with almost breathless: speed to Edinburgh. - He had 
just written to a friend, , Against two things I am fixed as fate, 
—staying at hame, and owning Jean conjagally. The first, by 
heaven, 4 will nat do — the last, by hell, I will never do !” 
Yet, when the lovers met, the second of these . fred” resolu- 
tions terminated by his giving Jean a written acknowledgment of 
their marriage Firmnese is-of. great use in enabling men of 
Strong passions to withstand their cravings for indulgence, and 
reduce virtuous resolutions to practice. Burns was certainly 
nat distinguished here. . i . 

Conscientiousness is in nearly the same condition as Firm- 
yess ‘This feeling was well cuftivated in youth by his father, 
who was a very sagacious, honest, infelligent, and pous man. 
Tt was quite sufficient to render him honest and candid when no 
contend me impulse was present; and also to make him aware of 
his imperfections ; but it wanted power to restrain the vehemence 
uf his lower thelings within the bounds of candour and justice. 
“t Phere is nothing in the whole frame of man,” he says, which 
ees to me so unnccountable as that thing: called conscience. 


Had the troublesome yelping cur powers efficient-to prevent a 
mischief, he might be of use; but, at the beginning of the busi- 
neat, his feeble efforts are to the workings of as the in- 


fant frosts of an autumnal morning to the unclouded fervour of 
the rising sun ; and no sooner are the tumultuous doings of the 
wicked deed over, than, amidst the bitter native consequences 
of tally, in the very vortex of our horrors, up starts conscience, 
“a 880 n with the feelings ai the damned.” 

dealiiy — the principal o poetical feeling—is large ; 
ge a might 125 8 from the d = 
in which he manifested most of the intellectual faculties, it 
is equalled in sae by many of the other organs. Burns's 
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love of the sublime and beautiful was very strong. His tem- 
perament was that which is best ada foe the ex of 
poetical feeling, He was passionately fond of the ties of 
nature, hut it was in the dreary, solemn, desolate sublime that 
he seems fo have delighted most. Such a taste I have re- 
peatedly found possessed by individuals with large Destruc- 
tiveness, ‘Cautiousness, and. Ideality, moderate Hope, aud a 
susceptible temperament. Burns was especially fond of the sea- 
eon of winter. This, I believe,” says he, may be partly 
owing to my misfortunes giving my sind a melancholy cast ; but 
there is something even in the 

< Mighty tem d the hoary wast 

A pian cad, stretched o'er the buried earth, — 


which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, favourable to every 
thing great and noble.“ There is scarcely any earthly object 
gives me more—I do not know if I should call it pleasure—but 
something which exalts me, something which enraptures me,— 
than to walk in the sheltered side of a wood or hig ee 
in a cloudy winter day, and hear the stormy wind howling among 
the trees, and raving over the plain. It is my best season for 
devotion: my mind is wrapped up in a kind of enthusiasm to 
Him, who, in the pompous language of the Hebrew bard, ‘ walks 
on the wings of the wind“. The enthusiasm here mentioned 
results from activity of Ideality, Wonder, and Veneration. Ad- 
dison's Vision of Mirza, a production full of Ideality, capti- 
vated Burns, as he himself tells us, „before he was capable of 
fixing an idea to a word of three syllables.” In many of his poems, 
but particularly the Address to Mary in Heaven, he manifests 
a degree of Ideality which contrasts strongly with the coarse- 
ness of his satirical effusions, produced under the influence of 
far different feelings. 

Burns was less remarkable for wit than for humour. The 
former is well described by Lockhart as a “ peculiar vein of sly 
homely wit.” Humour depends on the organs of Secretiveness, 


In the Vision, Burns makes Coila address him as follows :— 


“T saw ey seek = sounding shore, 
Delighted wi e roar 3 
Or when the north ie ley store 

Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye.” 


The next stanza refers to the poet’s benevolence :— 


4 Or when the deep-green mantled earth 
Warm cherished every flow'ret's birth, 
And joy and music’ forth 


In every 
I saw thee eye the general mirth 
With boundless love.” 
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The portrait of Burns seems to indicate a large development 
of Firmness; but in the cast of his skull, the organ has by no 
means a marked appPeargttre. Hflatge ddvelopment ef Firm- 
ness Pivdéa'tendétey: tb ‘persist itt purpose opinidn, ‘and conduct. 
From itd actitity' résule perseverance; steadiness arid resolution. 
Fo far awT Am Able to judge, Bains’ was rahet defitied tin hose 
quslities. . Ahe fervour of Mis passiony”-says: Mes-Riddell, 
© was fortunately tempered’ by their versatility; He waeseldom, 
‘never indeed. implacable in tis teskntenédts ; and sometimes, it 
‘thas ‘Beets’ alleged; GC vichy steady nie eh g Age ments of 
friendship. Much, indeed, has bett std of hid ins stuN a 
caprices.” The rapidity. with, which his, schemep, were generally 
abandoned asiy jutir be Mata IRN this fea- 
ture of his character. A letter from Dr Barock for example, 
rectivall whe He was Ul the HAE to Gfeeffbfk, wich the inten⸗ 

lot of ‘sailing’ to Jamfieß, Instantly overthrew his” flaps, and 
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‘their marriage Fir sr Peck. eat use in ehabfing men of 
strong passions to withstand, their | ing fdr indulgence, and 
reduce virtgaus tesoltitibns to. pfattice, * Burts ‘Was certainly 
‘hot distinguished Bere. % Seed AT 
_, Cénscientiousness. is fn oan the same condition as Firm- 
ness. Thi feeling wüs 110 eb bated in, youth by his father, 
‘who was 4 1 dcidtidy honest, tifelligent, and Picus man. 
It was quite sufficient to render him Rönest and’ candid when no 
‘contending’ impulse was présent; rid ‘also to mae him aware of 
-bis imperfections ; but it wanted power to restrain the v hemence 
df his lower feelings within the bouyid¥'df candour and justice. 
“ There Ís pothing in the whole frame of than,” he says, “which 
“seems to me so wtactoantable as thut Hing called conscience. 
Had the troublesome. yalping aur powers efficient;to. prevent a 
mischief, he might be of use; but, at the beginning of the busi- 
ness, his feeble efforts are ta the: workings of passion as the in- 
fant frosts of an autumnal morning to the unclouded fervour of 
the rising sun; and no sooner are the tumultuous doings of the 
wicked deed over, than, gmidst. the: bitter native consequences 
of folly, in the very vortex of our horrors, up starts conscience, 
a pete us with Pa the damned.” 
Ideality—-the principal. organ of. poetigal feeling—is large; 
though, as E E P bees E from, the degree 
in which he manifested most of the intellectual faculties, it 
is equalled in size by matiy’ of the other organs. Burns's 
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love of the sublime and beautiful was very strong. His tem- 
perament was that which is best adapted for the experience of 
poetical feeling. He was passionately fond of the ties of 
nature, but it was in the dreary, solemn, desolate sublime that 
he seems to have delighted most. Such a taste I have re- 
peatedly found possessed by individuals with large Destruc- 
tiveness, 'Cautiousness, and Ideality, moderate Hope, and a 
susceptible temperament. Burns was especially fond of the sea- 
son of winter. This, I believe,” says he, “ may be partly 
owing to my misfortunes giving my mind a melancholy cast; but 
tbere is something even in the 
Mighty tempest and the hoary wast 
Apt ud ead, stretched o'er the buried earth,’ — 

which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, favourable to every 
thing great and noble.“ There is scarcely any earthly object 
gives me more do not know if I should call it pleasure - but 
something which exalts me, something which arope e me. 
than to walk in the sheltered side of a wood or high plantation, 
in a cloudy winter day, and hear the stormy wind howling among 
the trees, and raving over the plain. It is my best season for 
devotion: my mind is wrapped up in a kind of enthusiasm to 
Him, who, in the pompous language of the Hebrew bard, ‘ walks 
on the wings of the wind“ The enthusiasm here mentioned 
results from activity of Ideality, Wonder, and Veneration, Ad- 
dison’s Vision of Mirza, a production full of Ideality, capti- 
vated Burns, as he himself tells us, „before he was capable of 
fixing an idea to a word of three syllables.” In many of his poems, 
but particularly the Address to. Mary in Heaven, he manifests 
a degree of Ideality which contrasts strongly with the coarse- 
ness of his satirical effusions, produced under the influence of 
far different feelings. 

Burns was less remarkable for wit than for humour. The 
former is well described by Lockhart as a “ peculiar vein of ely 
homely wit.” Humour depends on the organs of Secretiveness, 


In the Vision, Burns makes Coila address him as follows :— 


I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
ted with the dashing roar ; 
Or when the north his fleecy store 

Drove through the sky, 
I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye.” 


The next stanza refers to the poet’s benevolence :— 


“ Or when the d mantled earth 
Warm cherished every flow’ret's birth, 
And joy and Err pouring forth 

n every grove. 
I saw thee eye the fecal mirth 
ith boundless love.” 
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Mirthfulness, and Individuality ; while wit is more exclusively 
connected with the. second organ. The poet had little gaiety 
of disposition about hii, exeept whew stimulated ‘by society or 
otherwise... Him wit]? daye 'Profebgor: Ste wur, * was ready, 
and always impressdd: with theomarks of / ue hindevstand- 
ing but to daly ctaste,;woreften pleasing or Aappy!? „ 

Emitationyis lange dami nüt h⁰tñee whether Buray indulged 
in wimicryi but certainly det bad: æ.tendenuy tx hile tHe style 
of wach beaks. aa fen Mn vdry-farsitiat with, He wis W sudcess- 
full itaitator · pf · ibe O songs of Bevtiand) Tinitatlateonferred 
on hibe-also theidramatic power which cMaructerinte dme of his 
humorous prod uetions, suchas The T'was Dogs; Phe Hély Pair, 
The Jolly Beggars, and alsé many uf his sont. He hud ‘ab! ex- 
traordinary tact in unaumlüg for'a time the. feelings of individuals 
~~ identifying. himmelf with:theml—and gt ving ox predsiott to. those 
fdelings % Ungua Fhe preat exéellence 
of has. songs: consists in the ‘admirable adhptatidt of the words to 
the. tunet: - hen hin sonl 1 says Sir W alter Scott, + was intent 
on suiting a favourite air to words‘humavous or / tender) bo the 
subject demanded, no poet of our tongue eyer displayed higher 
skill in marrying N immortal 8 Ton here talents, 
Imitation is believed to be indispensable. — 

The intellect of Burns was bf a high order. He was not in- 
deed on a level with such men as. Bacon, Shakspeare, or Frank- 
lin; but his understanding was nevertheless one. of unusual 
power. The anterior lobe projects much forward, and the 
frontal sinus ‘probably di not exceed the ordinary size. In- 
dleidualiey seems ‘to have’ beeit the largest of thé intellectual 

dns: Pom 'thiv, did Eveneublicy, which’ is very little inferior 
to it, To pinata ile Temütrkuvle achteness of his ‘observation, 
and the Vividness of his desdriptions. , There is nothing general 
in che pictures which he draws: every object i$ piven with a 
distinctness und detail which make us almost imagine that the 
scene itself ĩs before our eyes. Burns's Jove of knowledge was 
very strong, and had the satne origin. In youth, as his brother 
Gilbert relates, he read such books as he could procu e, “with 
an avidity atid industry scarcely to be equalled.” « No book,” 
it is added,’ “ was 80 voluminous as to slacken his industry, or 
sd antiquated as to damp his researches.” His penetration into 
the feelings and ‘motives T others arose from Individuality and 
Seerétivenesd, joined to the strength ‘of his own faculties in gen- 
eral. The first gave readiness in noticing and remembering 
facts; the second enabled him to divé beneath external appear- 
ances ; and the third furnished the conscivusness, and hence 
5 Hag comprehension, of every facuhy which actuates man- 

ind. . a i ar 

There are several of the perceptive faculties, of the manifes- 
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tations of which I am entirely ignorant. He was fond of tra: 
velling, and of visiting: scenea-reaowned in history and sung. 
“T haye npidearer sins he teh Mrs Dunlop, “than to 
have. it in, my pawers unpleguet] with thevroutine of ‘business, 
for, which. Heaven. knews Lam unfit enough, tormake leisurely 
pilgrimages through Caledonia; to'eit on. the fields of her bat- 
tles;.29; wandgr on, ie semantic: banks of -hex rivers:; and to 
muse hy the'stetely towers,or venerable ruina oned the honoured 
abodes- f. her herben , This. wish:he afterwards-itvedme men- 
sure,agcomplished Ite qrineipal sounee! was dis powerful Lo- 
cality. . Ry s ef. the same faculty; he. made a- good pro- 

gresa” at school in meneuration, surveying; and dialling: :. 
Theiorgan of Tuae is full ; but I-have experienced dic ity 
in judging of bis. musical papay His: teacher mentions that, 
in childhood, he could: handly_distiopuish ove: ma tune from 
anothes ; but it is pvidensithat, ati:a tater period, : he: waa für 
alive to. the beauty of ithe sacred: music of. ‘Seatland, This is 
ptoved by the. manner in which. -He! adludes: to! the subject, in 
The Cotter's Satundey Night s» aba e oy fay Coa ae 
, * Perhaps Dundee's yila ‘warbling measured rise; ` 19 p S 
dac ad D e M srs, worthy of the name: ee BPG? 
Or noble Elgin béeta the hean'pward flammt 

The ate far, of Sootis's holy laga: Poa „% Sb 
Compared with these, Italian thrills are tame: 4 0 

! tickled eats no heart-felt raptures raise: 
* Næunion hie they with our Creator's praise.” 


i tg ta 


' 1 e ste 1 17 . k boats 
‘Though Burns had no taste. for the mere, technicalities. of 
music, he was fond of the, simple and the. expressixe. “My 
pretensions to, musical taste,” he writes te Mr: Thampon,.“ are 
18 a few of nature's instincts, yntaught and. untutgred by 
art. For this reason, many musical, compositions, particularly 
where much of the merit lies in counterpoint, however they, may 
transport and ravish the ears of your connoisseurs, alfect my 
simple lug no otherwise than merely as meladiops din. On the 
other band, by way of amends, I am delighted with many little 
melodies which the learned musician despises as silly and in- 
sipid.” I shall not pretend to say whether the taste of Burns 
or that of the connoisseurs was the better. The development of 
the organ of Pune, though not great, is, I think, sufficient to 
have enabled him to display, after due cultivation, a very re- 
spectable amount of musical talent. The faculty, however, was 
entirely neglected. ly went i 
Respecting Comparison and Causality I have nothing to re- 
mark,except that they are indispensable ingredients in a character 
so sagacjoug as that of Burns. There is something ludicrous in 
the surprise of Dugald Stewart, at the distinct conception which 
Burns formed of the general principles of association, from a 
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perusal of Alison’s work on Taste. The poet's letter to Mr 
Alison, on this subject, deserves to be quoted. I own, sir, 
that, at first glance; several of year propositions startled me as 
paradoxiral. That. the martial e of a trumpet had some- 
thing in it wastly hore grand, ic,;and mablime, than the 
twingletwangle of n Jews hang; that the delicate flexure of a 
rose-twig, wher the halſchlewn flower ds: heavy with the.tears of 
the dawn, was: iofinitely-niore beautiful and elegant than the 
upright stabil oſ a busdeck, and Mut from samathiug innate and 
independent of all -association of. idaas c these. L. had set down 
as irrefragabls: orthodom truths, until perusing your baok shook 
my faith. Allan Cunningham) is -m doubt whether or not 
Burns s faith: was really shaken... Toi me it seems evident, from 
the very nature of the: objects. cntrasted the trumpet aud 
Jew's harp, the rose and stub of a. burdock, that the 
poet was only, complimenting ‘the philosopher, and retained as 
firmly as ever his ori sand: rationaleanviction... 

Burns bad a good, deal - of logical: pomer, and. oould trace 
acutely oguse ahdieffécts but åt . ta observe, 
that of his reflective faculties he had little apportanity of mak- 
ing any notable display se ie “a 

I have thus endeavoured to. give au impartial account of the 
character of Burns, and to trace its various features ta the radical 
mental. qualities indicated by his skull. The subject is by no 
means free from difficulty ;. and Lam conscious of many defects 
in the foregoing analysis ; but, after what has been said, I may 
perhaps be: allowed to that the candid reader will agree 
with me in ing the skull / of ‘Burns as a striking and valu- 
able confirmation of the truth of Phrenology. 

ay „ 5 te 


„ 


‘ARTICLE IX. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED TO THE PRE. 
SERVATION OF HEALTH, AND TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EDUCATION, By Axvrew 
Comge, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
2d Edition, Enlarged and Corrected. ` Edinburgh: A. & C. Black; and 
Longman & Co. London. 1834. l2me. Pp. 385. 


Dr Coxnx's object in this volume, is to lay before the public 
a plain and intelligible description of the structure and uses of 
some of the more important organs of the human body, and to 
shew how information of this kind may be usefully applied both 
to the preservation of health, and to the imptovement of physi- 
cal and mental education. The work is divided into ten chap- 
ters, in which are considered the usefulness of physiological 
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knowledge, - the structure and functions of the skin, - preserva- 
tion of the health of the skin, nature of the muscular system, 
—effects of, and. rules ſor, muscular exercise, structure, uses, 
and: health: of the bones,~-respiration and its ue, the nervous 
system and. mental facnlues uses of. bad health,--and ap- 
plication Of ehe principlestof plysiolog} to the. amelioration of 
the-cendition: of the insane: ‘The auth. no ĩntention of en- 
deavouritig:t0 make © every wan tis on docter ;” but, in ex- 
pounding -the ‘laws: whieh regulate. the eorpereal ‘system, aims 
merely at enabling persons of commonsense bo e cue of their 
heilt ile, i subsistay i perebive. wh pertain: cipeumstances 
ave'denefitial or'injurions $. tor minlerstund, anisome degree, the 
nature df ‘distese; ind heloperatiow-ofi ‘the -agents.which pro- 
duce and Gountteradt it, und tc tonperate with abe ‘physician in 
removing. the' mevbid state when it onears, instead of defeating, 
as in.] through: gross igqoraince cnstautiy done, the best con- 
certed plans fo the renovation df: health. Ft sommonly ob- 
jected te the:communidation of suck oknowledgd to the public 
generally, that it is sure to do harm by making: con- 
etanthy think’ of ahi ant the othen precaution, ito the utter sa- 
crifice of every noble and generous feeling, and. tothe certain 
proéduetisn of hypochondrincet peevishness and discontent. ‘“ The 
result, however,” observes Dr. Combe; is exastly the reverse; 
and it would be n ‘singular. anomaly. in the: constitution: of the 
moral wond. were it ise. He ho is · inatructed im amd: fa- 
miliar with grummuriund outhography, whites und apells so easi- 
ly and accurately us eearcely to be conseions ef attending to the 
rules hy -which-he is guide; while he, anithe:coatrary, who is 
not instructed in either: and · knows not bow. to construct his sen- 
tences, toils at the task, and — s at every line. The same 

neiple holds in regard to health. He who is acquainted with 
K 0 e of the human body, and with the laws 
which regulate its pra eae a ade u true position when ex- 
paed the causes af disease, decides what ought to be done, 
and. seater feels 0 liberty to devote his undivided at- 
tention tọ the calls of bigher dutjes., But it is far otherwise with 
the person who is destitute of this information. Uncertain of 
the natpre and extent of the danger, he knows not to which hand 
to turn, and either lives in the fear.of mortal disease, or, in his 
ignorance, resorts to N ap: 5 precautions, to the 
cortain naglgct. of those which he ought to use., Itis ignnance, 
therefore, and not. knowledge, which readers an individual full 
of fancies, and apprehensipns,.and robs bhim. of, his usefulness. It 
would: her stigma, on the. Creasor’a wisdom, if true knowledge 
waakened the understanding, and led to injurious results. And 
accordingly, the, genuine chypaghondriag, whose blind credulity 
leads him to the implicit adoption of every monstrous specific, is 
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riot the person who has gained wholesome knowledge by patient 
study in the field of 81 15 ;, but he, and he 1 eho bss de- 
rived his nations af. the human seminar apn e the laws of 
nature, from: the dark recesses of hig awn, crude: imagination. 
„Those Pha have had, the most, extensive ppartunities of 
forming an apinion n Bunde tee re eg bear un- 
equivocal testimony to, the advantages. which knowledge confers 
in saving. health and life, time and anxiety. Dr, Dayies of the 
East India. Compady's Depot at Chatham, for example, distinct- 
ly states that, for, this, very, reason, the man of mature age, who 
has been some years at à trade befpre.enlisting, is found to make 
the most, valuable-saldier, because,“ he. not,.only conforms with 
more ease to the system of diet and. restraint, necessary to subor- 
dination, hut, having more experience,. he is more, absérvant. of 
health, learns sonner how to take.carg of himself, to avoid or, di- 
minish causes of disease, and when ill, he gives mom aid in 
bringing ubout:a,state.of convalescence. Dr Davies adds after- 
are bat this.‘ knowing how to manage.is an inualyable qua- 
ification, to a suldier embarking for service in a tropical climate ;° 
and if it is inypluable ta the soldier, it. js assuredly not, less safe 
and advantageous to the civilian-—-——-f-—f—:-:-— 
As. the health of. the brain, and consequently the proper per- 
formance of the. mental functions, is, greatly influe ced} by the 
condition of the 9th pcp : ke the skin 
jungs, stomach, and. it ils impossible fully;ta understan 
ihe moral and intellectual phenamena, of. man, without bestow- 
ing attention upon eyary part of his frame, It has been, the 
misfortune,” says. the late Professor John Gregory, of most. of 
those who have studied the philosophy of the, human mind, t 
‘they have been. little, acquainted. with the structure of the human 
body and the laws of the animal economy; and yet the mind 
and bady are so intimately, gannected, aa have such a mutual 
influence on one. another, that the constitution of either, exam- 
ined apart, can never be thoroughly, understood.“ To the 
e therefore, the subjects treated of, by Dr. Combe, 
especially in his chapter on the brain, possess a peculiar interest. 
In. this second edition is. given a chapter in which the princi- 
ples of physiology are applied to the condition of te insane.. As 
the truths which it contains ought to:be, made known as exten- 
sively as possible, and the chapter. must be new to such. of our 
readers. as have perused the first. edition alone, wẹ shall transfer 
the greater part of. it to our ante ee E 
s‘ Having given the reader. some notiou. of the extent to 
which haman health, and bappiness depend an. the fulfilment of 
the conditions: which the Creator has atteched.to the exercise of 
the bodily and mental functions: and shewn that: the, dirept. de- 
sign of suffering-and-pain is to lead us. to. a stricter obedience to 
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nature's institutions, and to more perfect enjoyment of life, I 
might now, 55 leave the farther applieation of the doctrines 
to the condi Jerat ti of the render. But the reteption which the 
first edition of this Woltme met with, gives’ ine fresh confidence 
in the'pricticat 'importatice’ of ‘the principles ‘whieh 1 have been 
unfolding, ahd encpurages ‘mè to add in the present ‘edition a 
few remarks ‘od thg condition of the insane; -u vlass of sufferers 
who have the strongest eluims on our sympathy, and in regard 
to whom, notwithstanding thé humerous: channels in’ which pub- 
lic benèevolehee has'of late -been's6 genérodsly flowing, ‘an ‘apathy 
is still displayed which isnot less hurtful than tuelancholy, and 
which can prodeéd‘only'from the teal state htid wants of the in- 
sane Being too imperieetly Known, © 0e o r ui nomeo 
It is certaiy Indeed; that the secluded life which most of the 
insane dre obliged to lend, separated from kindred and from so- 
ciéty, and thè eee them which have 
descended to us almost unimpnired from amidst the superstitions 
of the darker ages it which they originated, have contributed, in 
no sinall egret, tö Perpethae the obscurity in Which the subject 
has lay been involved, and ‘to, rendet: insanity one of the few 
evils which mankind has never ventured to ook’fairly in the 
faté; with a! view ‘to ‘discover its nature, and’ the means of: its 
revention and eure. The coftsequences are, that its roots have 
en allowed to extend mote anu mere widely, while 'searcely 
any thing has been done ro arrest its growth, or te remove it 
when formed; and, as little improvement can be effected until 
the public bhall become 5 interested in the cause, it be- 
comes an imperative duty’ do allow tid! cpportuimty to erApe of 
spreading abroad such ffgtf niation us may help to dissipake the 
prevailin N vousé attention tothe: mapatiie of 
the existing e vis. „ 
If ikke state and management of pubke and private asylums 
for the reception of this class of patients be examined with refe- 
rente to the cobditions of health already explained in treating of 
the respiratory, muscular, and hérvots systems, it oanuot fail to 
strike the reflecting observer, that while in many institutions the 
most laudable zeal'has been shewn‘for the physical! health and 
comfort of the patients, comparatively jittle has been accom- 
plished, or ever attempted, with the direct purpose of correcting 
the morbid action of the brain, dnd redtoring the mentai func- 
tions. We have now, m most asylums, clean and well ventilated 
apartments, baths of various deseriptions, abundant supphes of 
SERGE: food; und a better system of dlassifieation ; the furi- 
ous and the depressed being no longer subjeeted to each other's 
inflaence and bociety: and “the result has: Deen, that in so far as 
these important èbonditions are ferou¥uble to the general health, 
and to that of the nervous systemi in particular; recovery has 
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been promoted, and personal comfort secured. But in so far as 
regards the systematic. employment of what. is called active 
moral treatment, and its adaptationate partiealar, cases, fl. great 
deal more remains to be: dont than has hitherto lee considered 
necessary. This: will be appsre are reflesting bow extreme) 
influential the ragulan mof / th. hes feelings, . 
fections, and’ iritelleetual powerd isi on the health · ofthe brain, 
and how few asylums pbssesd any adedueterprovision for, effeot- 
ing this most desirable object. If want df, opcupation, dnd the 
absence of objdtts of intdrest, ‘be, as we have seen, sufficient to 
destroy the health of. a souiid organ, the same éauses must be 
not less influential. m retarding the recotery:ef one alrendy- dis- 
eased. Hence it becomes an objdet cof extreme: 'inportande in 
establishments for: the insane, ‘to provide thenecehseby leans for 
encouraging the healthy and tegulac..exercise:of' the vario 
bodily and mental powers } aad: for drawing duty asit wete, and 
directing, the various affections, feelings and-fntelledtual sacul- 
ties to their proper objects—+ahis being a:condition etsential, in a 
higher: depres: than aby athér, tatha sueeess:.of ix ennative 
menzur es. <i uaa op 75% Dis vW So en tete 

# DMhobewherhave nat Attended ti-tha:shhjaes,. may Heidis 
posed te think:that the iasportanve attachod.to-mentaband bodily. 
occupitien in cases ‘of -insanity ia bite dxaggesmed,:-.But the 
physiologist. vo- Ion to the edtablishetl/ law of:the Ana. 
nomy, which ‘deurees teyular-sonom of ‘every: ergahicipart to be 
essential to its health, no matter whether that. hart be bane, 
muscle, blqo vessel) nerve, or brain, will not fail to bear teati- 
mony to the truth of my: remarks. . The pathological observer, 
also, ‘whose. attention is: daily: eallecl /, co the mideries' and ‘bad 
health resulting ftom the totai absence of, mental oreupation in 
those whom fortune has condemned ta:a lifeof idleness; without 
having i ed: to them that activity of gonttitutien which 
seeks out objects of interest and makes oconpation fox itself, will 
at onde acknowledge mat #command of the means of healthy 
mental and bodily exercise would add mars ton bis pawen oven 
nervous and: mental diseases; thay. any other remedy, which art 
has yet -disvoveted,::.And'yet, in · ihe majority of: aur asylums, 
the patients are! still’ merely pleced - % Se,) and humanely 
treated, without ah lenbt Sort. Being made.to.afford them, occu- 
pation of · mind or body, n any: ofthe mbre: ing comforts 
of sympatlry ahd: socialinterednrse’; amd this being the case, can 
we be surprised that only one Ahird or; oh half, regover.. their 
reason, or bhall we restebatentdd im imagining shat human means 
can go no farther to alleviate their calamities? ?: 

s It'is in the treatment af this happy clade of patienta w 
are deprived of their dearest: enjoy mente land of the saothing in~ 
tercourse and eonsolatibns of social and domestic life, that an ac~ 
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uaintance with the laws of health, and the structure and func- 
tions of the human body, becomes pre-eminently useful. When, 
for example, ‘we contemplate the number of the muscles, the 
importance of their funetiens, and: their ind uenoe on the pircula- 
tion and on ‘thd general system--and: wndérstaid Ithe laws or 
conditions of their healthy actiony~—we camnit -fail.-to perceive 
that any node of treatment which does: net: provide for it heir ex- 
ercise in the insane, must bel radically defective; however kindly 
and judiciously it may be administered in other respects; and we 
have thus an unerring standard: by which ibe efficacy of every 
contrivance used to rouse the hunatic from contemplative inaction 
to useful exertion, may be at all times: determined. ‘Hence we 
can hive no ‘hesitation in denouncing, as: impenfett, every 
asylum which dees not provide fer the- regular active employ- 
ment of its inmates, either in thdr former trades or in some 
kind of bedily, and, if possible; useful and imperativa exertion. 
When we know the:structure, uses, and relations ‘of: the skin, 
and are at the same time awaré that- -in indanity.ita exhalations 
and nervous functions are dhmest aluuys / disordered, so much so 
as often to be accompanied with a smell peculiar to mental 
invalids, it beedmes impdssible for wy: p to wrd 4hie ne- 
cessity of devoting ‘attemion to. ite stion; and taking steps 
for its restoration to’health as a means of ing: the re. 
covery ofthe brain. When we chips agate in hike man- 
ner, with the fumotionis of the Jungs, and: the-satire of! respira- 
tion, we can seareely fail td to:uss every etertion to secure free 
ventilation, and such ampfe accommodation as shalt: prevent se- 
veral lunatics from being placed together. ini a mall apartment. 
And, lastly, when we become impresbed with the fact, that the 
human tind is endowed with-affections, , monab feplings, and in- 
tellectual powers, operating Nee e medium of, botlily or- 
gans, and requiring for their health regular-and free exereise on 
their respective objet, and that without this gratified activity 
they fall into debility and disease, we. can no: longer rest con- 
tented until every possible means-of affording occupation to the 
intellect, interest to the feelings,’ and-employment: to the body, 
shall have been exhausted. In, fact, till adequate arrangements 
shall have been made in every ae and private asylum for ef- 
fecting these purposes, it: will be only deceiving ourselves and 
shutting our eyes to the truth, to supposé.that we have accom- 
lished all that can be done for: the: recovery and: relief of the 
insane; and too much: pain» cannot be taken to enforce attention 
to the defects which still impair the usefulness of many of our 
best institutions. 
In making these commnents.I have:no wish either to blame 
any one, ur to overlook the difficulties: which stand in the way 
of such improvements as science and humanity will one day 
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consider indispensable. Adequately trained and qualified moral 
agents will not be easily obtained in such numbers as will be 
required; nor will: money: be easily. procured to meet the neces- 
sary expense... Stil, :howeverslbw our progress may be, it will 
begin the sooner, msd proceed: the--faster) if attention be now 
called. 40 the angenay of the esse; und tothe leading principles 
by which: further amelioration · ach to he effected: ·· 

It is a common but most deplorable mistake, to suppose, 
that because a persawis insae: he is! insensible to the-otdinary 
feelings audi alflections of. humanity; thet hiv-reason is. bd to 
che. arſlinary relations: of. life aid of i eternal ture; und that 
consaquebily it. metteos:litthe ja what lungwape Hel is addressed, 
or what demonstrations of feeling are offered to him; for, in 
the N majorityt of, instahoes, the mind: is:onty partially dis- 
ordered, 1 815 5 ever / to the pereepesnrof elt, 
kindness sommo: snae nod’ deivallings ‘And even it ‘these 
rane, inglanpes in- which all .the::faculties seimo be detanged, 
and: jn. which, much, irmitatioù. and: violénve ‘frepdently exist, 
king truth. and yeasams- although at the-sonient they may 
seem, without effhet, rarely fail, when cally perseverett in, to 
produce a salutasy: impression, ‘and to sooth ‘the: patielit. It 
therefoxe beqomes, of :the -usmest conesivable importance, in 
erecting, asylums for she insene,:to mdkd! atso Db provision 
fon Vial tains mural treatment, whichis to the brain and 
mind, what meqioine and; dietetic: negimen avo to tlie stomach, 
the, liver, and the bowels. - ‚Lt: has been said, and: I believe · not 
withaut reasons. that keepera-of asylums, who live, withdut any 
variety of intemaurge, and: acen tion; exelusively. ie the com- 
pany: of, the insane are, dhewaelves apt to become of undsdtind 
mind; apd: that of shase who escape imsanity there are compara- 
tively few who. do. not ultimately aoquire the ‘peculiar expression 
of eye which iz observable än: lunatic, It then: eonstant:ex- 
posure to the society of lunatics-be in, any: casa sufficient to give 
rise, tg, madness in a previously bralshyumind, itis ns clear as the 
light of day, that the same influence mond greatly retard: the: re- 
covery of those whose minds ane, alnendy deranged; und tt, on 
the same principle, it myst be of importance to.awlbyject the luna- 
tic continually to the regtprasive influence of sha society of healthy 
and well regulated minds. Every day bringa fresh: cowiction 
with it, that the, more -nearly wa can imate our treutment 
Of the insane to that of rrasmnabie beinga, be. mon suvcessful 
shall we be in effecting. cures, and tha mare idelightfed will the 
duty become of ministering to the mind diseased...» 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in thase obstevations 
on the importance of regulating the. anl. tantment. ef the in- 
sane, I have chiefly in view, that numerous class uf patients in 
whom the acute stage has been subdued, either by medical aid 
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or by the mere lapse of time. At the very commencement of 
the disease, a cure may. frequently be accomplished by the re- 
moval of the.excitieg causes, active medical.treatmest, and care- 
ful syperantendence at home. / But. aften this period, much more 
will be aceqmplished. by judidiously seg ubesing: :-the- exercise of 
the mente! ang bodily: fwactions, sban: by-atricthy -medical 
remedies ; and it, is consequently chiefly ta thin stage that I now 
trie D ee et tt pet „ er re Ce ‘ 

“To, segure regular.and.enimating exercise of all the mental 
and bodily functions, as conducive equally:to the: preservation 
and restoratian, f mental health,. aught then to be our grand 
an in the, construction and: management/ of public and private 
as ums. . oe 1. 1% „% Ha ues Do 

5 In planning the: means of mental aud bodily oooupation for 
the, jngane, me. » follow, as far as possible; the same rules 
and. principles. whieh ars applitable to persons of. sound mind. 
Thus daily muscular exertase in the open air / is essential equal- 
ly to bodily health and. io meatab soundness, and is therefore 
indispensable ta koth: sane -and insane. It W. more pleasant, 
more, easily personered: in, and. also: more salubrious to the in- 
dividug], when, it ia combined with aw objent calenlated to oceupy 
but nat. 10 strein the mind. Mere walling: or riding, fot t 
sake.of. eretgies, genenally becamnesisksome, and is: ently 
either ppafdily given! up or pursued witha languid inattivity, 
which .depzives it a ito. uit. On this account; metchhnical 
and agricultural:punsuits; which interest attention and elicit ac- 
divity, ought to be provided for in choosing a situation: for ex- 

` perience has demonstsated. that, ‘as ‘remedies, such employments 
cannot be too highly estimated; and that, wherever the rank of 
the patient does vat preciude bim from engaging in them, they 
p the happiest results in promoting quiet und sleep, sub- 
duing irritation; dispasing to perfect subordination, and, above 
all, hastening the progress. of recovery, = -> ` 

55 estent: of ground for the purposes of agriculture 
and ning ought: therefore never to be forgotten; und for 
those who either are fond. of mechanies-ot have been trained to 
come masunl cteployment, workshops become equally necessary, 
and have the advantage of contributing to the gencral expenses 
of the Aouse In .severat establishments where field labour, 

ing, and: workshops, have beer tried on an extensive 
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preciated, and its success demonstrated, it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that this difficulty would be surmounted. Every year, we 
hear of large legacies being left to Lunatic Asylums by the 
benevolent, and if one of these were bequeathed to the first pub- 
lic institution that should introduce such a system, we should 
not have to wait long to see the example generally followed. 
The wealthier classes are, indeed, directly renal in the ex- 

riment, as their ranks afford proportionally the greatest num- 

r of victims; and if the disease were once treated on such 
principles, there would be much less reluctance to seek early 
advice, and consequently much more success in combating its 
attacks. 

“< Pinel has said that thirty years’ experience had taught him 
that a striking analogy subsists between the art of educating 
and training the young and that of managing the insane, as the 
same principles are applicable to both. Natural activity, un- 
wearied kindness, tact and firmness, are eminently useful in both 
situations; but they are productive of their fullest advantages 
only when reinforced by an accurate acquaintance with the laws 
which regulate the mutual influence of mind and body, with the 
nature and sphere of the primitive mental powers, and with the 
methods and objects by which each may be soothed into repose 
or stimulated to activity—in other words, by an intimate know- 
Jedge of human nature and of the philosophy of mind. 

“ But it will be asked, What fortunate establishment possesses 
attendants endowed with such excellent qualifications, and where 
are such persons to be found by any one who wishes to procure 
their assistance? The answer must be, Nowhere; but as a ne- 
cessary consequence, it may with equal truth be affirmed, that 
nowhere is the treatment of insanity so successful as it would be, 
were such assistants provided in sufficient numbers to mix with 
and exert a constant and active influence on the patients. In 
some retreats, an approximation to this desideratum is made in 
the frequent admission of visitors, who, actuated by kindness 
and intelligence, seek the society of the insane, devote themselves 
to their relief and comfort, and, by gaining their confidence and 
shewing a sympathy with their situation, succeed in dispelling 
morbid associations and restoring health and tone to the dis- 
ordered mind. In these asylums, the proportion of cures is pro- 
8 greater than in others apparently as well regulated, 

t in which no effort is bestowed in active moral treatment. 
In the Connecticut Retreat, this system has been carried as far 
as the present state of knowledge will permit, and with the best 
effects; the proportion of cures in recent cases being nine out of 
ten of all admitted. At present, indeed, no amount of funds 
eould command the services of a sufficient number of properly 
qualified assistants; but, nevertheless, it is important that the 
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oper use of the liberty allowed them, or of the edged tools put 
into their hands. l 

Man is so much of a social being, and depends so much on 
the sympathy, eateem, and co-operation of his fellows, that, as 
one of a body, he will submit cheerfully to tasks and duties, 
against which, if proposed to him as an individual or as one of 
a few, he would unhesitatingly rebel. Disease may modify this 
tendency of the mind, but cannot destroy it ; and the practical 
physician does not fail to avail himself of its power in the man- 
agement of the insane. Many will at first refuse to work in the 
fields or in the garden, particularly if unaccustomed to manual 
labour, who, seeing others do so with cordiality and pleasure, 
will gradually allow their resolution to give way, and.ere long 
become as zealous as they were previously backward. One of 
the chief advantages of large establishments, is the great facility 
they afford of turning out numbers to every kind of employ- 
ment, so as to subject an individual who refuses to exert him- 
self to all the disadvantages of singularity, which the insane 
dislike even more than persons of sound mind. 

„Where there is any difficulty in engaging patients of a 
higher class in bodily labour, much good may still be done by 
engaging them as much as possible in the employments to which 
they were formerly accustomed. Billiards, bowls, walking, 
reading, writing, and music, are then valuable resources, and 
may be made to constitute the business of the day; care being 
always taken to turn the talents of the patient to a useful ac- 
count, whenever an opportunity occurs, so as to give him as 
frequently as possible the consciousness of filling his place as a 
member of society. 

In the smaller, and especially in private asylums, dedicated 
to the middle and higher classes of society, the presence of a 
NUMEROUS BODY OF INTELLIGENT AND EDUCATED ATTEND- 
ANTS, is a great desideratum. The patients are too few in 
number to operate on each other by example, and their habits 
are not in harmony with any manual employments. By placing 
numerous attendants among them, who would act systematically 
in endeavouring to en them in useful labour, at first of a 
very light description, and to rouse them by example and cheer- 
ful encouragement, a good deal might be done; but as in such re- 
treats, the patients are generally persons of a more intelligent 
and refined description than in the larger asylums, the attend- 
ants, to be on a par with them, would require to possess propor- 
tionally higher moral and intellectual qualifications, so as to fit 
them for being companions and friends, as well as guardians, of 
the inmates. The expense of providing a sufficient number of 
qualified persons will long be an obstacle to their being obtain- 
ed; but if the importance of the provision were once fully ap- 
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preciated, and its success demonstrated, it can scarcely be doubi- 
ed that this difficulty would be surmounted. Every year, we 
hear of large legacies being left to Lunatic Asylums by the 
benevolent, and if one of these were bequeathed to the first pub- 
lic institution that should introduce such a system, we should 
not have to wait long to see the example generally followed. 
The wealthier classes are, indeed, deals interested in the ex- 

riment, as their ranks afford proportionally the greatest num- 
Per of victims; and if the disease were once treated on such 
principles, there would be much less reluctance to seek early 
advice, and consequently much more success in combating its 
attacks. 

“ Pinel has said that thirty years experience had taught him 
that a striking analogy subsists between the art of educating 
and training the young and that of managing the insane, as the 
same principles are applicable to beth. Natural activity, un- 
wearied kindness, tact and firmness, are eminently useful in both 
situations; but they are productive of their fullest advantages 
only when reinforced by an accurate acquaintance with the laws 
which regulate the mutual influence of mind and body, with the 
nature and sphere of the primitive mental powers, and with the 
methods and objects by which cach may be soothed into repose 
or stimulated to activity—in other words, by an intimate know- 
ledge of human nature and of the philosophy of mind. 

But it will be asked, What fortunate establishment possesses 
attendants endowed with such excellent qualifications, and where 
are such persons to be found by any one who wishes to procure 
their assistance? The answer must be, Nowhere; but as a ne- 
cessary consequence, it may with equal truth be affirmed, that 
nowhere is the treatmentof insanity so successful as it would be, 
were such assistants provided in sufficient numbers to mix with 
and exert a constant and active influence on the patients. In 
some retreats, an approximation to this desideratum is made in 
the frequent admission of visitors, who, actuated by kindness 
and intelligence, seek the society of the insane, devote themselves 
to their relief and ‘comfort, and, by gaining their confidence and 
shewing a sympathy with their situation, succeed in sin kd 
morbid associations and restoring health and tone to the dis- 
ordered mind. In these asylums, the proportion of cures is pro- 
poor greater than in others apparently as well regulated, 

t in which no effort is bestowed in active moral treatment. 
In the Connecticut Retreat, this system has been carried as far 
as the present state of. knowledge will permit, and with the best 
effects; the proportion of cures in recent cases being nine out of 
ten of all admitted. At present, indeed, no amount of funds 
could command the services of a sufficient number of properly 
qualified assistants; but, nevertheless, it is important that the 
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deficiency be made known, that we may make provision for sup- 
plying it, and not proceed, contented with our present means, 
as if they were already adequate. The tendency of the human 
wind is to become accustomed to existing defects, and never to 
think of remedying them, till same accidental occurrence displays 
their fnaguituge and turns the attention .to further improve- 
ments. E e 

“ As matters ho. Stand, the higher classes of lunatics are in 
one sense the most, unfgrtunate of all, _Accustomed at home to 
the refinements of educated and intelligent society, to the enjoy- 
ments arising. fram chapge of gc, to, horse and carriage exer- 
cise, and to the command of numerous sources of interest, they 
find i where they may be no 
doubt: be treated with kindness, but. where they are. necessarily 
cut off from many of. the. comforts to which they have been ac- 
customed, and myst engounter prejudices, feelings, and modes 
of thinking, and acting, to which they are, strangers, and with 
which they cay have po sympathy. Being: there, restricted al- 
most exclusively to the society of keepers, wha, from their rank, 
education, and manners, cannot be.considered qualified to gain 
their confidenge or elicit friendly interchange of sentiment, the 
patients, are, in a great measura,.deprined of that beneficial in- 
tercourse with sound minds which is indispensable ta health, and 
of the numerous opportunities, which such intercourse presents 
for gradyally stirring up new interest and leading to new trains 
of thought. Tbe medical attendant, indeed, is often the only be- 
ing to whom patients of this class freely unburden their minds, 
and from whom they can seek comfort ;, but unfortunately, in 
most establishments his visits are so.few and short, that they can 
scarcely, be reckoned ag part of an efficient moral regimen. 

“ The er patients,.on the other hand, although too much 
left to their own saciety, have still the advantage o being, to a 
certain extent, in, daily communication with minds in harmony 
with their own both in feeling and in intelligence; as the keepers 
are always men of the same rank, education, and manners, as 
themselves. They consequently are. less sensible of the change 
in their situation, and fcel .less acutely any actual indignities to 
which they may be exposed. p 

‘© Experience has already. shewn that great benefit arises to 
the insane from the frequent ee aed sympathy of persons 
of tact, intelligence, and kindness, who feel a real interest in the 
happiness of the patients, and visit them from a wish lo soothe 
and comfuri them, and not from mere idle curiosity. Nothing 
tends so much as this to break down the formidable barrier 
which still separates the disordered in mind from the sympathies 
of society, and to dispel those sinful prejudices which stamp in- 
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sanity with the stigma of crime, and impel us to shroud its vic- 
tims in obscurity and neglect. 

s It may be said, © That is all true, and very proper for me- 
dical men to know, but why introduce it into a book intended for 
the general reader P” Ny ahstr is, that I 1 uce it here 
purposely, bechuss'it is fret among the public thät the direct- 
ors and managers of institutions for the insane are chosen; and 
so long as they remain imacqudintdd with thé wants öf the pa- 
tients, little tan he done to provide à ‘rettiedy.' Medical men 
may direct, but ‘sdciety - must. cd ofletate, and cheerfully and 
earnestly take d part in the ‘godt! work.” Besides, there ate thou- 
sands of warm-hearted beings Who' womi delight in this very 
duty, if they only knéw how ti ket ‘about its ahd the ‘can he 
reached only by writings dduréssed to the gerterat ‘pabli¢.” ` 

That he may rot ‘be ronsidered asp either tod severe in point- 
ing out existing defects; or toi vistndry'in His! corteptiviis of 
the improvements reqüfreck, De Contte- ebntrnöts the “Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum at Banwell with thitid’ Edinburgh, and gives 
a brief ‘avcotint of Esquikbrs system of mafrägement ‘at Ivry, 
near Par: Pry commientin „oon the defects: ‘of the Edinburgh 
Asylum, hè gives evety eredit ta the triahagers‘of the institatton. 
“Tam qufte award,” says he, “uf their atixiety to better the condi- 
tion of the patients, atid thar they have ready done more than 
could have been ‘¢oncéivell possible’ with’ their imperfect’ ‘riteans, 
But it is on tlis very acevalt,—that the ‘pabilic may be stirred 
up to provide the necessary funds,—that I ami so anxious to di- 
rect attention to the ‘miserable acconimodation: for F “cannot 
help considering the asylum, im its present state, as a disgrace 
to the metropolis of the countty.L „ 

Just us we were sending off this article to the printer, there 
was handed to us the Fourteenth Report of the Directors of the 
Dundee Lunatie Asyfutm, for the year ending Sst May 1884. 
That asylum is admirably conducted; und the report is of so 
gratifying a nature, and so strikingly conffrris many of the ob- 
servations of Dr Combe, that we shall present our readers with 
an extract from it in next Number. 

We saw it mentioned in a newspaper, some months ago, that 
the province of Antwerp possesses, instead of à lunatic asylum, 
a lunatic village.’ It-is called Gheel, and the poor creatures 
are allowed to roam at large in it; and where their fnffrmity 
does not ineupacitate them, the inhabitants: give them work. 
Many districts in the Netherlands séndtheir'lunatics to reside 
in this village, and pay for their board and ctothing. It. is 
said to be found, that for one cure effected under confinement, 
ten are brought about by kindness and the absence of coercion. 
We shall be obliged to any correspondent who can send us far- 
ther information respecting the village of Gheel. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


1. The Phrenological Society. 


List November 1888.— Dr William Gregory read an account 
of the progress and prospects of Phrenology in Paris.—Mr 
Robert Cox read Notes, chiefly historical, on the philosophy of 
apparitions’; and correspondence between himself and Mr 
d. M. Schwartz of Stockholm, in September last, regarding 
casts of the heads of two Laplanders, and of the skull of a 
Swedish criminal. Dr Gregory explained the characteristics of 
the individuals under mentioned, casts of whose heads were pre- 
sented by him to the Society. Letters from the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Liddell and Donald Gregory, Esq. Sec. A. S., relative to skulls 
pren by them, were read. The following donations were 
aid on the table :—Seven skulls of Thugs or Stranglers of Cen- 
tral India; presented by George Swinton, Esq. late Chief Se- 
cretary to the Supreme Government in India. Casts of the 
heads. of two Laplanders, and of the skull of a Swedish criminal; 
peenu by Mr G. M. Schwartz of Stockholm. Six skulls of 

ruids, from the Hebrides; presented hy Donald Gregory, Esq. 
Skull found in April 1833 under the foundation of the old 
steeple of Montrose ; presented by the Rev. Thomas Liddell. 
Cast of the head of Linn, a pugilist and parricide ; presented 
by Dr M‘Donnell of Belfast. Cast of the head of a musical 
child, a Negro, and a Charruas Indian savage of South America ; 
presented by Dr William Gregory. Additional plate illustra- 
tive of the Théorie des Ressemblances ; presented by the Cheva- 
lier da Gama Machado. American edition of Dr Spurzheim’s 
work on Physiognomy ; presented by Nahum Capen, Esq. 
Boston, United States.—An application by Mr John Ritchie, 
6. Hill Square, for admission as an ordinary member, was read ; 
also a letter from Mr William Slate, resigning as a member of 
the Society. 

Sth December.—The following gentlemen were elected Office- 
Bearers for the ensuing year: — George Combe, President; 
George Monro, Bindon Blood, John Anderson jun. and Arthur 
Trevelyan, Vice-Presidents ; James Crease, Patrick Neill, John 
F. Macfarlan, Lindsay Mackersy, Charles Maclaren, and Henry 
M. T. Witham, Councilors ; Dr William Gregory, Secretary ; 
Robert Cox, Conservator of the Museum ; D. Campbell, Clerk. 
Mr Simpson read Observations on the phrenological standard 
of civilization. Donation: Discours de la Mission du Phi- 
losophe au Dix-neuvieme Siècle, &e. &c. par le Docteur Fos- 
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kali; presented by the author. Mr John Ritchie was unani- 
mously admitted an ordinary member. 

19% December.—Mr Cox read an Account of the Thugs or 
Stranglers of Central India, by H. H. Spry, Esq. Bengal Medi- 
cal Service, Saugor; with remarks by himself on seven of their 
skulls presented to the Society by George Swinton, Esq. 

23d January 1834.—Mr Simpson read Observations on the 
connexion between the present unfavourable condition of the 
British peaple, and the imperfections of their education. The 
following work was presented by the author: —“ Epilepsy, a 
case of twenty years standing cured, with the treatment and re- 
marks thereon. By Jobn Epps, M. D. London, 1834.” 

6th February. Mr Cox read an Account of the life, char- 
acter, opinions, and cerebral development of Rajah Rammo- 
hun Roy. Donations :—Cast of the skull of Dr Spurzheim ; 
presented by the Boston Phrenological Society. Two French 
marked busts, and marked cast of the brain; presented by Dr 
William Gregory. 

20th February. Mr Simpson read Observations on the ef- 
fects of defective education on the condition of the middle and 
higher classes of society. 

20th March.—-Mr Cox read an Essay on the elementary 
function of the organ of Combativeness.—The Secretary read 
a letter which he had received from J. J. F. Hely, Esq. Rome, 
relative to the skull of Raphael; upon which the Society ex- 
pressed themselves highly gratified by that gentleman's atten- 
tion. 

17th April—The following papers were read: — An Essay 
on the existence of a faculty of Modesty or Shame between 
the sexes, with an attempt to explain the origin of tbe in- 
stitution of marriage ; communicated by a phrenologist resident 
in France. Notes respecting two suicides, casts of whose 
skulls are now presented by the Dunfermline Phrenological 
Society.—In voting thanks to that Society for this esteemed 
donation, the meeting expressed their high satisfaction with 
the zeal and activity which have so long distinguished the phre- 
nologists of Dunfermline, 


2. The Warwick and Leamington Phrenological Society. 


4th April 1834.—The Society held its first meeting; John 
Conolly, Esq. M. D. in the Chair. The President, on taking 
the chair, expatiated at some length, in an interesting and elo- 
quent address, upon the advantages likely to be derived by so- 
ciety at large from the study and general reception of Phrenolo- 
gy as the true doctrine of the mind; and concluded by energeti- 
cally urging the members to exert themselves for the promotion 
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-of so desirable an objeet.—The Secretary then read communi- 
cations from Mr Combe, Dr Elliotsdn, and Dr Kennedy, con- 
-senting to. become IIbuorary Members of- the Society.—-Seven 
new Ordinary ‘Members were. announced, (che names of the 
original members were mentioned in. vár: last number, p. 663), 
namely, Peter Francis Juard, Esq. M. D., Warwick; John 
Wilmabunst, «Esq. Surggon; Warwidk'j; Ren George Childe, 
A. M., Chaplain to the County Prisons ;:.Gieosge Cattell Green- 
way, Esq.) Solicitor,: Warkdek i WI Et/Buck, Esq: - Solicitor, 
Warwick ;. Henry: L. Smith,“Esp ‘Surgeon, Southam ; and 
S. Levasun, Esq: ‘Leamingtow.Somie conversation. took place 
respecting . casts,.: busts, HU,, hen, thé Socrevary was com- 
missioned to write tai Mr Gomba torsolwit his assistance in ob- 
-taming what. migho: be: requisite. . The: thanks of .the meeting 
were voted to Mr Levason of Leamington and also to Mr Rider 
of Leamingion for having offered their br vie gratuitously, 
the former as caster, the latter as artist bo the Sueiety. Hen 
Jephson; Bs4. M. D: of Leamington was prepestd as an Ordi- 
nary Member... Mr Watson ‘then: read atv Essay onthe his- 
tory of Phenology, kc: which the Prefident: was requested by 
members present to transmit to thd: Editors f. che · Phrenologi- 
cal Journal; ::for. ‘publication in · as ear a. number of that work 
as would suit: their couvenienos . The ‘Seoretaty was request- 
ed to procure four copie of ‘Mr: Combet Elements of Phreno- 
logy, to be kept in constant circulation amongst the members, 
: June or thet besetit of the hominedical metubers, Mr 
W. D. Watson demonstrated the anatomy of the scalp, muscles, 
skull, and. other coverings of the brdin; and adwerted to the va- 
‘rious iinpediments to the formation of :a correct estimate of the 
development of. certdm cerebral ae during life. He also 
pointed out ‘the situation of the different organs, taking for this 
purpose the aid ofa braia, phrenologidal bust, and the beautiful 
“ mechanical brain” of Mr Bally of Manchester, a copy of 
which he had provared for the octasion. Dr Henry Jephson of 
Leamington was elected an ordinary member. It was announced 
-that an éssay. on: some eabject condedted with phrenology would 
be read at the next meeting, on Ist August, by Dr Conolly. 


3. The Edinburgh Ethical Society. for the study and practical appli- 


4th Noventber 1838.—The following office-bearers were 
elected: Dr William Gregory and Robert Cox, Presidents ; 


The esmay here mentioned was forwarded to us accordingly ; but though it 
is a production of considerable merit, and well adapted to the audience before 
which it was read, we have respectfully declined to insert it—for two reasons: 
1st, The subjects treated are already familiar to a large proportion of our 
readers; and, 2di%, Our materials are at present in a state of inconvenient 
superfluity— Ey. 
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Arthur Trevelyan, James Marr, Donald Gregory, Thomas 
Duncan, and Robert Walker, Councillors ; Andrew Brash, Li- 
brarian ; Thomas Moffat, Treasurer; R. D. Douglas, Secre- 
tary.—Dr Gregory then-commupicated: to the Society some ins 
teresting e relative to. e proge of. nge in 
France. „ „„ „b . 

Teh Noventier. ~4Mr:Gon: N08 peper op. the reception of 
Phrenology by-medigal men'i co o tu: 

18th Noονjri . Brasb readan essay on. Paala, 

25th Novemben My Con bead an- Expositiofi af ithe prin- 
apua according :to: which: phrenolugiats. infer dispositions. and 

ents from the sine, fanm, aed quality ef the brain; being the 
first of 2 Series of eta on prastical:phrenology which he has 
undertaken, at the rayuesf of the Society,’ to og fore ani this 
winter. oe nereg eb te ee ee È 

2d December. Mr. Cox iread: am e onthe effect of dif- 
ferent sizes of the head.: „ 

9th DecemberTr- Gregory read. Wire ee e 
on Me Bulwer’s:wonk f.. England and we. English.” Mr Cox 
read an. essay un the effestiof very. lage size of head -- 
16 Decem . Mr. Bnish.: vead.. an ‘assay. on the evils 
resulting frore the pa law .of:primngeniture:and entail. Mr 
Cox read an Essay on the effecta; of different. pruportions 
ae the- monn of me Branar e to each 
o 

28d Damen DDr Grégory: — farther observations on 
Mr Bulwer's werk. - 

20th January, 1854.—Mr Coxread en: Emay om Amati venon, 

27th January-—Mr. Drysdale read a: Phrenological Analysis 
of the character of:.Gowper;the-poet: Mr Cox read Obici 
tions on the objection that Phrentlogy leads to materialism. 

3d 5 . Ireland read: an · e on free 


ing 1041 ; 
February. Mr. A.. Gu Hunter read an » Emay on the 
freedom of the vill... . 

17th February Mr » John ‘Maoktazie read en Essay on 
moral respansibiity. Mr Cox read Remarks on the objec- 
tion that Phrenology leads to the doctrine of faniem NEPA 

y on Philoprogenitiveness.. 

h February.— Mr. Cox read ap Essay on the iiiar 

and cerebral . of Rammohun Roy. 

8d March.— Mr Walker read a Phrenological Analysis of the 
character of George IV. 

10% March.—Mr Douglas read an Essay on the Animal 
Propensities. Mr Brash read an Essay on Marriage. 

17th March.—Mr Cox read an Essay on Concentrativeners. 

24th March.—Mr Mackenzie read an Essay on Beauty. 

29th March. — The Society dined in the Café Royal. 
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81st Marck.—Mr Cox read an Essay on Combativeness ; aud 
Mr James M‘Kean read a paper on Love. z3 

5th May.—Mr Cox read an Essay on the character and ce- 
rebral development of Robert Burns. A discussion ensued, 
in which a part was taken by two of Burns's correspondents, 
Messrs Robert Ainslie and George Thomson, the former of 
whom read several of the poet’s.letters. On the motion of the 
essayist, the thanks of the Society were voted by acclamation 
to Messrs M‘Diarmid, Rankine, Kerr, Bogie, Crombie and 
Blacklock, of Dumfries, for their exertions in procuring a cast 
of the poet’s skull. 

12th May.—Dr Gregory read an Essay on the character 
and cerebral development of Signor Emiliani, and on the Fa- 
culties which constitute the elements of musical genius. 

19th May.—Mr Brash read an Essay on Mind and Matter. 

26th May.—Mr Cox read Observations on the effect of in- 
tellectual education on the moral character. 

2d June.—Mr Brash brought under the notice of the Society 
a statement regarding the effects of a wound in the brain, in an 
article in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, entitled The Phi- 
losophy of Death, No. 2. ;” which gave rise to some conversation. 
The Society spent the remainder of the evening in the examina- 
tion of erania. 

9th June.—Mr Cox read an Essay on Adhesiveness, and 
communicated to the Society a paper on Modesty and the 
origin of Marriage, written by a phrenologist resident in Paris. 

16th June.—An Essay on the Temperaments, by Mr Daniel 
Noble, surgeon in Marcher: was read; also some account of 
the Caribs. 

23d June.—Severa] members read: characters inferred from 
the development of an individual whose bead had been manipu- 
lated by Mr Cox. 

30th June.—Mr J. Montgomery Stuart read first part of an 
Essay on criminal legislation, by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 
Messrs Brash and Cox read characters deduced from two skulls 
from New South Wales. 

iu July—An Essay on civilization, by Mr Simpson, was 


read. 

14 July.—Mr Brash read a paper entitled “ Anti-phreno- 
Jogy, by the Rev. Charles Findlater, minister of Newlands ; 
with an answer thereto by himeelf. 

21st July.—Mr Stuart read the second part of Sir George 
Mackenzié’s Essay on criminal legislation. 

28th July.—Mr Stuart read an extract from Moore's Life of 
Lord Byron, regarding the size of his Lordship's head; after 
*which a long discussion on this subject, and on the character and 

nius of Lord Byron, took place. The Socicty then adjourned 
till the first Monday in November. , 


( ol ) 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Lowvon University any PRRZNOLOOV.—At the annual examinations 
in the medical school of the London University in May last, several of the 
pupils in the Practice of Physic class, of which Dr Elliotson is Professor, 
adopted the Aae principles as the only basis on which an intelligible 
account of mental affections could be erected. We have seen two or three of 
the extempore dissertations on this subject. and have been extremely grati» 
fied with their general clearness and accuracy. It will one day be the proud 
boast of the London University, that, knowing Dr Ellioteon to be a phre- 
nolagist, and one who would not conceal his opinions, it nevertheless placed 
him in its most important chair. To Dr Elliotson himself it must afford in- 
finite satisfaction to witness the readiness with which the ablest of the unpre- 
judiced youths who listen to his prelections seize upon tbe truth and apply 
it to practical purposes. We congratulate the University on having a man 
of Dr Elliotson’s undoubted eminence and talent among its medical profes- 
sors. Few have of late years done so much as he to advance the science of 
medicine ; and his reputation as a physician is so well established, that his ad- 
vocacy of Phrenology cannot fail to operate most extensively and beneficiall 
on the younger members of the profession. We need hardly remind our read- 
ers, that Dr Elliotson was one of the earliest phrenologists in Britain, and 
that he wrote in favour of Phrenology at a time when obloquy and ridicule 
were likely to be his sole rewards. 


Mancuretrx.—The Manchester Phrenological Society continues to dis- 
play much activity. We intended to publish in this Number an excellent 
essay on the Temperaments, read at one of the meetings by Mr Daniel 
Noble, surgeon; but are reluctantly obliged to postpone it for want of room. 
It shall certainly appear in our next. : 


Lyurworox.—We observe from the Salisbury Herald of 31st May, that on 
the 19th of that month, Mr Deville gave a lecture on Phrenology at the Ly- 
mington Literary and Scientific Institution; the money r admission 
being sas he to the funds of the public dispensary. ‘ The lecture,” says the 
He “ was well attended ; indeed the boxes were 52011 5 filled by most 
of the respectable inhabitants; and if we may be allowed to form an opinion, 
Phrenology has gained not a few points amongst us.” 


Guascow.—We are much pleased by the able Report of the Committee of 
the G w Mechanics’ Institution, dated 6th May 1834. It contains a for. 
cible reply to the objection that the scientific knowledge taught in the Insti- 
tution has not a sufficiently moral and religious tendency. t Phrenology 
continues to maintain its ground is obvious from the following extract: 
The Committee have pleasure in announcing, that, at their solicitation, Dr 
William Weir has kindly consented to deliver a course of lectures on Phre- 
nology in the Institution, during the months of August, September, and Oc- 
tober next. In this course, Dr Weir will give a concise and pcpular view of 
the principles of the science; a full account of the various organs and facul- 
ties; with a consideration of the practical application of Phrenology to gene» 
ral conduct, education, and the science of morals.” The first lecture, as we 
learn from the Glasgow Argus, was delivered on 5th August. “ It occupied 
nearly an hour and a half, was delivered in a clear and forcible manner, and 
was listened to with marked attention by the very large and respectable as- 
sembly.” 


Paris.—An association entitled“ The Universal Society of Civilization,” 
has been established in Paris. It has instituted a philosophical school, where 
lectures sre given gratis, on sciences, arts, and industry. M. Dumoutier re» 
cently lectured on Phrenology to crowded audiences—-The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh Numbers of the Jourmal of the Phrenological Society of Paris, which 
we have now obtained, indicate no abatement of spirit in its conductors. We 
shall take an early opportunity of noticing at some length the contents. of 
these Numbers. 
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Amenica.—Extract from a letter, dated Albany, United States, 30th April 
1834, to a gentleman in Edinburgh: .“ Societies similar to the Edinburgh 
Association for procuring Instruction in Useful and Entertaining Sciences 
are springio up throughout this State. One was formed in Albany last win- 
ter, call ede Young Men's Association for Mutual Improvement.“ Mr 
Dean, their President, has just finished a ‘course of Lectures on Phrenol 
before the Association. He presented me with a ticket, and so great was the 
interest created,'thht he has been öbliged to repeat the lectures twice. He 
was without casts to illustrate the subjéct, which was a great disadvantage to 
him. His leetures dre to be: , atid I shall ‘send you a copy, so that 
you may be able to'j gf them for yourself Lectures have been deliver- 
ed before the Association this sehson, on Astronomy, Anatomy, Geology, Me- 
dical Jurisprudence, Arheficin History, Horticulture, American Literature, 
Comparative Examination of the Animal Kingdom, and Botany. The Asso- 
ciation has a library and reading-room, whete tnay be seen all the leading pe- 
Tiodicals and new: -of the United States. The citizens of Albany fave 
cordially supp R, by giving’ donatichs & xtiofiey and books. The mem- 
bers aze males, between vahid thirty-five years of age, who pay two 
dollars ef entry-money, and one. dollar anhually After wurd. The lecturers 
were all natives except twe who were Svotchtien,. F have gét two numbers 
of an American periodical ‘called The. Tuttterbhöetrr- which 1 hall send you 
shortly. One vontaips an urtiole on Plrdnvlogy. by My Tinſothy Flint, who 
always speaks ‘ef Mr- Combe with thd respect: thd other number has 
a review of «The Gonstifution of Men,’ by another hand. - 

An Enplisk tranclation-of Gall work urtes Fonstiony de: Cerveau, to con- 
sist: of. three value wis amnbdinced inst winter as proposed to be published 
at Bostes.” ee ee . 

RarnaEISs 828 LI. The folowing letter; addressed to thre Secretary of the 
Phrenologieal. Society, aud datéd Rome, September 50. 1833, having been 
sent by a private hand, did nob reath Edinburgh till March 1634. 

6 Srn,—I have. not the pleasure of being known to you, but will indulge a 
hope that the communication itself, which is the cause aid subject of this let- 
ter, may be deemed extenuatory of the liberty I take in addressing you. 

Late perusal of two numbers of, eich Pi ical Journal, has totally 
suppressed in me the, hasty deference with which L had listened to objections 
hazarded against the system aud I now sincerely ayow segret that t 
literary and antiquarian avocations at present do, and for some time will, pre- 
clude my going in madias ret, or even endeayouring ta master the rudiments 
of so interesting a study. > . . 

It has happened, that just at the time when I was devouring the 
pages to which I have alluded, the discovery of the bones of Raphael was ef- 

fected in the Pantheon, and it immediately struck me, that attainment of a 
cast of that sublime artist's skull might be acceptable to your Society, and 
of utility in its researches.. In consequence, I forwarded to the Pope, through 
the mediuma of the Cardinal Secretary, a memorial, of which the following is 
a tran on: .. * • 12 poe 
-a e Mosr Horx Farner, The recent discovery of the bones of Raphael 
Sanzio impels Mr J. J. F. Hely, an Irish Haller a, and a member of the 
British army, respectfully to offer to your Holiness a tribute of congratula- 
tion upon an eyent which is a subject of universal exultation, and will con- 
stitute a distinguished epoch in the annals of your pontificate. 

At the same time, as so fortunate an occurrence may be uctive of in- 
creased gratification to the lovers of.the fine arts, and probably of utility to 
scientific men, and this without causing any injury to the remains themselves, 


your memorialist is encouraged to bes „your Holiness. to permit him to 
cause a plagter-cast of the Kull to. be taken, byan expert artist, and at his 
expense. 


* If time would permit your ‘memorialist ia transmit information of his 
pwrpose to his own country, such tidi as well as those of the requested 
favour belng eventually granted, would, he is persuaded, be received with en- 
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thusiasm and gratitude by all to whom the arts are dear, and by whom science 
is venerated.’ 1 ; ' 
. © To this application I have not yet received any answer. Ju fact, it had 
been more than hinted to. me, subsequently, that the tenets here are hostile 
to Fhronology and its deductions. In such case, I ean h iy expect the boon 
to be granted. At all events, I shall take the liberty of saying with an old 
writer—* Sit voluissé satis’, Should I, however, be larabi isappointed, 
you may rely upon receiving the cast. Mean time, I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your very obedient humble servant, t. J. J, F. Hery.” 
- Subsequently to the arrival af the fo esteemed communication, we 
received letters, from. twa phrennlogical feiende, whe had seen a cart of 
Raphael's skull; and with one of whom, Dr Robert Verity, aphrenulogist of 
very considerable skill end acuteness, we lately had the re of cohvers- 
„ Only two casts, have been made z and there is 4 prohibition to the 
ect that they shall. not be multiplied. .“ The proofs adduced in fevour of 
the authenticity af. the skull,” says one of our-cortespondents, “are various. 
The most conclusive ere: in Raphael's awa. hand-writing, contained in a co- 
dicil to his will. He wes busied in the Pantheon: heseath an altar, and hie 
will is deppsited in the arabives. of, that church, where perpetuat mase is said 
for his soul, as he left asum of money for: that purpose He ales left to'a 
sculptor, whose name; t b. mentinned, I fi , certam aum to-defray 
the expense of a statue, of the Madama, which ‘be: requested toi be placed 
above his tomb, Beneath. this statue the skeleton was feund. It was ex- 
amined by antiquaries, curgeont, &e., The length ofthe sketetén, 71 Roman 
palms, agrees with the height of Raphael. ..'Fhécsuckets of: the. elbow and 
wrist bones were found, different from those.of Seley orien te the continual 
employment of the right arm in his art. He was a Knight of the Golden 
Spur: the of the order was found in his grave. Moreover, it is stated 
by several authors that he was buried in the- Pantheon; and the evidence 
together is of uch. a satisfactory nat ura, that it is the general if not uni- 
versal belief, that the skeleton is tat 1 Raphael: Sinde the Council of 
Trent, interment beneath altars bas been prohibited: Raphael died 38 years 
before it.” Dr Verity says, “(nly two casts were allowed to be taken; one 
of which is in the of the Academy of St Luke, and the other is 
deposited at the house of or Fabris, professor of phy feng 14 Via Felice, 
to whose care it was: consigned by the Academy of the Fine Arts, with 
tbe view of aiding bim in the execution of a bast óf Raphael which had been 
ordered by the Pope. Learning that the’ casts were guarded with all the 
fessiunal jealousy oftheir respective possessors, I was enabled, by the 
indnese of Sir Wiliam Gell, to employ the influence of Signor Nibby, pro- 
fessor of archeology, in obtaining the consent of Signor Fabris to permit me 
to examine the one in his studio.: The Professor assured me the cast might 
be depended upon as most accurate, the Government having employed for 
the occasion the most skffful artist in that department who could be found in 
Reme. With the exception of the upper part of the occipital bone, which is 
broken off, the cranium and bones of the face sre perfect, and the lower maxil- 
lary bone is surmounted with a cticlé of teeth of great beauty. The organ- 
ization appeared to be of exceeding delicacy, owing most probably to the fine 
uality of the osseous substance. The bones af the nose descend from the 
forehoad boldly, and in a snie forward männer, full and broad in the 
transverse direction between the orbite—tbe sitúatidn of the organ of Form; 
and so filled up are the internal lateral regions of the orbits, that I could not 
refrain from calling the Professor's attention to the point, when he assured 
me it was no accidental circumstance, but the exact fac-simile of the parts 
themselves in the skull. Certainly this combination uf development is of 
striking beauty in the eyes of a phrenologist. Holding up the cast, and 
lacing it by the side of a large engraving of Raphael, Professor Fabris 
2 me to observe how clesely the features of the cast resembled those of 
the portrait. It is Raphael himself,“ be said.” The skull, we are further 
informed, differs from that of Don Desiderio Adjutorio, formerly supposed to 
be Raphael's, in being narrower, and having less general volume; but the 
combination of the organs is very favourable tu the excellence in the fine 
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arts; and from the portraits of Raphael, but more ly from the delicate 
texture cf the skull, it appears tbat the quality of the brain was exceedingly 
fine. It is well known that and expression were the departments 
of art in which Raphael most excelled; and in conformity with this, both 
of our correspondents notice a | development of Form and Imitation. 
The organ of Colouring Dr Verity states to be only full; a circum- 
stance which holds also in the case of Don Desiderio. Constructiveness 
does not seem to be so protuberant as with the latter. On several points 
our friends are a little at variance; so that we refrain from offering any 
detailed remarks at present. Both agree as to large Amativeness, Con- 
centrativeness, Adhesiveness, Secretivenesa, Cautiousness, Love of Appro- 
bation, Imitation, Form, Size, Locality, Causality, and Comparison. 
the organ of Hope, Raphael had only a full or moderate development. 
Dr Verity adds: “In the Capitoline Museum, there is a bust of Raphsel, 
executed by Carlo Maratta in 1674, giving very much the same develop- 
ment of the intellectual organs, of Benevolence, and of Imitation, as appears 
from the skull; together with large Form. In his own portrait, painted by 
himself, in the Schoul of Athens, there is the same broad ex of forehead, 
and a deep pensive intellectual expression pervading the whole countenance. 
His stature was below the average; and, as far as we can judge from por- 
traits, his temperament muat have been highly nervous, with that combina- 
tion of the bilious so prevalent among the southern Italians. We are in- 
formed that Don Desiderio Adjutorio was passionately fond of the fine arts, 
an amateur, a priest, a man of learning and refinement, and the founder of 
St Luke's Academy of Painting. Is it wonderful, then, that, in cerebral de- 
velopment as well as character, he and Raphael should have in many parti- 
culars resembled each other? 

Dr WILLiax Sroxes, in a lecture delivered at the Medical School, Park 
Street, Dublin, and publisbed in the London Medical and Surgical Journal 
of 2lst June 1834, adverts at considerable length to Phrenology, and states 
that, in his opinion, “ there can be no doubt that the principles of Phrenology - 
are cine thet on rut” 15 He fal falls, however, into the olana en ar of 
sta that pathology is entirely rded by phreno aver- 
ment which be repeats in 2 great y of forms throughout che lecture. 
“ It is idle,” says he, “ to say, as they do, that theirs is the science of health, 
and that it is unfair to apply to it the test of disease. From pathology is 
drawn a host of facts, from which the doctrines they profesa derive their prin- 
cipal support.” Now, it cannet fall to be well known to every one who has 
perused the writings of Dr Gall, Dr Spurzheim, Mr Combe, or Dr Andrew 
Combe, that, almost at every turn, pathology is there referred to in support of 
Phrenology. Dr Gall's bock, in particular, contains a regular array of Prewves 
Pathologiqus of the plurality of cerebral (Sur Les Fonctions du Cer- 
veau, ii. 443-457.) In what work did Dr Stokes find the idle saying with which 
he charges the phrenologists? Though we are tolerably well versed in phre- 
nological literature, it has certainly not hitherto fallen in owr way. The Doc- 
tor expresses a strong desire to see the science in better hands than those of 
the rejecters of pathology, and adds, ne shall then, I have no ¢ doubt, re- 

ise it as the teat discovery in the science of the ysical 

nature uf man chat bas ever deen made.” ph 

Mr J. L. Levison’s temper has been somewhat ruffled by our late no- 
tice of his book on Mental Culture; and he has, in consequence, heartily 
abused us in a letter published in the Berkshire Chronicle of 14th June 1894. 
Having already replied to him in a communication politely inserted by the 
editor of that paper, on 12th July, we deem only a few remarks necessary on 
the present occasion. The passage in our review which has given offence to 
Mr Levison is as follows :—“ Want of space prevents us from giving any 
thing like an analysis of its (the book's) contents; but this is the less to be 
regretted, as the author’s ideas seem, in many*instances, borrowed from Dr 
Spurzheim.” Now, what is the obvious meaning of this sentence? Simply, 
that as our readers were already acquainted with Dr Spurzheim's views on 
education, from having read either his own work or the analysis of it given in 
this Journal, they had little cause to regret the want of an abstract of Mr 
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Levison’s book, in which the same ideas are expressed in an inferior manner. 
This is the sense in which the words were intended to be understood, and we 
humbly think they will bear no other in tion, Mr Levison, however, 
finds in them a serious charge of “ plagiarism,” and speaks most feeling- 
ly of “ the lash of the critic ;” and he proceeds to justify his adoption of 
Dr Spurzheim’s views, and to challenge us to prove that, in any one 
instance, the language of Dr Spurzheim is servilely adopted.” Now, in the 
first place, Mr Levison freely admits the whole extent of our averment, 
viz, that Dr Spurzheim’s ideas are extensively borrowed, and consequently 
his cry of facta non verba is quite uncalled for; secondly, we did not say that the 
Doctor’s language had been adopted ; and, thirdly, Mr Levison recelved trom 
us neither commendation nor reproof for repeating the ideas of Dr Spurzheim. 
The readiness, however, with which he has discovered in the sentence above 
uoted a meaning which it does not and never was meant to express, and 
the warmth with which his letter is written, have induced us to look again 
into his book, and we now without hesitation affirm, that Mc Levison, al- 
though, according to his own explicit confession, he has * reiterated the opi- 
nions” of Dr Spurzheim on education, does not acknowledge his obligation to that 
philosopher for a single idea contained in the most important part of his book on 
Mental Culture—the chapters, namely, where Phrenology is applied to the 
business of education, and which constitute nearly two-thirds of the whole 
work (p. 117 to p. 269.) But even now, we are far from complaining that Mr 
Levison has reiterated Dr Spurzheim’s opinions on education ; every one who 
aids in diffusing them has our best wishes, and we have no doubt that his book 
will be of service in spreading them abroad. We only assert as a fact, that he 
expounds many of Dr Spurrheim's ideas as his own, and thus puts himself in 
the way of receiving the honour which is justly due to another. Whether 
this is intentional or not, we do not pretend to judge. Had Mr Levison ex- 
pounded in philosophical and accurate language the opinions of Dr Spurzheim, 
and avoided the errors which are mixed up with the great body of true and use- 
ful ideas contained in his work on Mental Culture, no periodical would have 
more wiltingly and heartily commended his uction than the Phreno- 
logical Journ He tries to exculpate himself by saying that he “ has not 
acted half eo much the plagiarist as the writers who principally contribute to 
the Phrenological Journal ;” in particular, he changes Mr Combe and Mr 
Simpson with the sin, and denies all originality to the Scotch phrenologists. 
Nor does he fail to make use of misrepresentation in doing so. But even assum. 
Mr Levison’s assertion as to want of ori ity to be true, there is this 
t difference between his mode of pr ng and that of the Scotch phre- 
nologiste, that the latter every where acknowledge, in the most open and ex- 
plicit manner, their obligations to Gall and Spurzheim ; and not only so, but, 
aa the readers of our Journal are well aware, have for many years zealously 
defended the merits and reputation of these philosophers. The question 
whether the Scotch phrenologiets have displayed originality of thought, we 
leave to the decision of those who have studied their writings and compared 
them with those of Gall and Spurzheim. 

Mr Levison calls for an enumeration of the errors by which we stated his 
book to be disfigured. We could easily quote a variety of statements little 
redounding to his credit as a phrenologist; but hs exhausted our space, 
and y gratified him by pointing out, in the shire Chronicle, sume 
of the principal blunders, we must now take leave of the subject. 


The fifty-second number of Fraser's Magaxine (April 1834) contains one 
of the most paltry attacks on Phrenology which we have seen for many 
years. Such ens of controversy are admirably fitted to bring the cause 
of antipbrenology into contempt. The critic admits (what certain other cri- 
tics deny) that Gall and Spurzheim made some valuable discoveries relative 
to the anatomy of the nervous system; but for nothing beyond this will he 
allow them the slightest credit. So hot is his zeal against their doctrine, that 
he manfully sets himself in array against the whole world of physiologists, 
and, in a fit of chivalrous and disinterested enthusiasm, declares he “ would 
rather die” than concede that the brain is the material instrument by means 
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of which the mind carries on intercourse with the external world! Does the 
critic really belleve that any man can think in this world without brains, and 
that their only use is to save Nature from the horror of a vacuum in the skull P 
With equal gravity he propounds the insufferably trite and contemptible piece 
of cant, that “ Phreno is now the stronghold of materialism ;” an asser- 
tion a thousand times refuted, and which no table opponent has ever 
brought forward. He affirms, moreover, that “ phrenologists present us with 
analogy only,” to establish the fact that the brain is an te of 
performing different functions ! We marvel that Oliver Yorke admits such 
trash into his magazine: he ought in future to submit all antiphrenologi 
lucubrations sent him for insertion, to the scrutiny of his friend the M 
Pythagorean, whom he knows to be no fool, and who would not fail to treat 
the writers according to their deserts. 


Ramwuouvy Roy.—Some of our ideas about Rammobun Roy have been 
combated—though in a very friendly spirit—by a critic in the Christian 
Pioneer for July; but we have been so ably defended in the August num. 
ber of the same periodical, by an unknown Glasgow phrenologist, subscribing 
M. A. C,” (to whom our best acknowledgments are due,) that any re- 
marks on the subject in this place would be quite superfluous. The critic 
falls into various misapprehensions, which are well exposed by M. A.C. We 
still differ from both writers, however, in believing that Rammohun Roy 
doubted, at least till towards the close of his life, the miraculous origin of 
Christianity ; nor is it possible to depart from this belief, till the reasons 
which led to it, and which are detailed in our last Number, shall be invalidated. 


Heap or NAToT To BONAPARTE.—A paragraph lately appeared in the 
London Medical Gazette, stating that Dr r had l blished a bust 
of Napoleon, taken by Dr A. himself from the dead body of the Emperor ; 
and that this bust is chiefly remarkable for the smaliness of its size, the mea- 
surements being under the ee No details are given, but the case is 
described as one very unfavourable to Phrenology. ow we have seen and 
handled the cast in the possession of Dr Antommarchi, and are therefore en- 
titled to request attention to the following facts. 

1. In October last, Dr Antommarchi 1 only a cast of the head as 
far back as a line passing downwards a little behind the vertex. The beck 
part was wanting, and Dr A. was very anxious to obtain a copy of a cast of 
the posterior region of the bead, which he stated to be in the possession of an 
English gentleman : from peculiar circumstances, however, he had very little 
hope of accomplishing this object. If, then, an entire cast has been published, 
it is, in all ili, authentic only in the middle and anterior regionus, the 
back having been added by guess to make a bust. But, 

2. The cast in the possession of Dr Antommarchi, as far as it goes, we can 
state, from personal observation, to be of a very unusually large sive ; almost 
every organ included in it being remarkably well developed. We had not 
permission to measure it, and indeed the measurements of a half bust would 
not have been satisfactory ; but we are sure that, if the back part of the heed 
was only in proportion to the parts seen in the cast, the whole head must 
have been one of the largest in Euro We have no doubt that if Dr An- 
tommarchi has procured the authentic cast of ine ed rid portion, and 
joined the two halves accurately (a matter of some difficulty, as they are not 

vea of one cast, but taken separately), the head will be found to cor- 
respond with our description of it. It is proper to explain, that when Dr A. 
took a cast of the head, the back part, as he informed us, was broken, owing 
to a deficiency of plaster, which caused it to be very thin, and that another 
cast of that part was subsequently made. In joining this to the other, if 
he had procured it, he was to have been guided by measurements made on 
the actual head. 

Further observations would be superfluous until we either see the bust or 
obtain correct measurements, along with proper evidence of its authenticity. 
‘From the foregoing statement, our readers will be able to judge how far the 
anti-phrenologioal fact of the Medical Gazette is worthy of it. 

-Eprwzunon, lst September 1834. is 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERS OF RACES OF MANKIND 

CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATIONS TO HISTORY; Being 

a Letter to M. Amédée Thierry, Auther of the History of the Gauls. By 

W. F. Epwanps, M. D; R R. B. T. · &c. &e. Faris, 1830. : 

Tue very interesting work of the title of which. æ translation 
is prefixed, way be divided into two parts. In. che first, the 
author endeavours, and we think successfully, to prove that a 
race, if not extirpated, continues, however it may be mixed with 
ethers, to present its charasteristic features, and may thus be 
recognised after the lapse of many ages; and, in the second, 
he gives some examples of the application of this important 
principle in discovering, among modern nations, the descendants 
and. representatives of various ancient races, commonly supposed 
to have been lost in the mixture of tribes which followed the 
various conquests and settlements which have taken place in 


urope. . 

Dr Edwards justly observes, that.“ When a people is conquer- 
ed, and has lost its independence, as it no longer forms a nation, it 
ceases to exist in history ; and we are tempted to believe that 
in such revolutions each disaster annihilates the previously ex- 
isting races. But an attentive study of languages enables us to 
detect, in those spoken at the present day, the ancient idioms 
which have formed them, and thus to trace, in countries where 
otherwise we should never have suspected it, an uninterrupted 
connexion between the ancient and the modern inhabitants. If, 
then, the forms of speech leave traces which betray their ancient 
origin, what are we to think of the physical characters of the 
race? Are they less permanent? Do we retain nothing of the 
features of our ancestors? Has climate so changed them that 
they can no longer be ised ? Has the mixture of races 
eonfounded every thing? Has civilization regenerated every 
thing? Has decay degraded every thing? Has force exterminat- 
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ed or expelled entire peoples? Such are the questions which 
must be briefly examined, before coming to the observations 
which are the subject of this work.” 

On the question of THE EFFECTS OF CLIMATE, the author 
observes, that we must attend not to extraordinary and perhaps 
isolated instances, but to the general results when large masses 
of beings are exposed to this cause. He shews that the greater 
number of plants, when brought into a new climate, retain their 
peculiar character, if they survive; and the same is the case with 
animals, with the remarkable exception of the well known chan- 
ges in their fur and other coverings; but here the essential cha- 
racters remain unaltered. 

All the European nations have sent portions of their popula- 
tion into distant countries; and, as many of the colonies thus 
formed have existed very long, we can judge by them of the 
effect of the prolonged influence of climate. Now, asks Dr 
Edwards, do England, France, or Spain, find it difficult to re- 
cognise the descendants of the original colonists? Do not these 

nists, on the contrary, exhibit the proper characters of their 
mother country ? But as these characters, in the European na- 
tions, are not single and uniform, but mixed to a considerable 
extent, and consequently admit of some hesitation in pronoun- 
cing upon them, let us take, says he, an example which will leave 
no doubt on the subject. The physiognomy of the Jews is so 
marked, that it is universally known and recognised. The 
may be considered as colonists in all countries and climates ; and, 
as they have preserved their customs, and have mixed little with 
the surrounding tribes, ey are in the most favourable circum- 
stances for shewing the effect of climate. 

In the first place, then, Jews in all countries resemble each 
other, and differ from the people among whom they live. Se- 
condly, at distant periods, ihe had the same external characters. 
In the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, this painter, who was 
an excellent naturalist and close observer, has painted faces which 
might be portraits of living Jews. This was $00 years ago; 
but we have evidence, that 8000 years ago the Jews had the same 
characters. 4 i ta 

In the copy of the paintings adorning the tomb of an E 
tian king, en hibited in ‘London abaut ten years ago, there ate 
presentations of four different races in procession :—1st, The na- 
tives, very numerous, of a dark brown tint, but without the 
woolly hair of the Negro; 2d, Negroes, with the black skin, 
thick lips, and woolly hair of that race; 3d, Persians; and, 4h, 
Jews, distinguished, says Belzoni, 10 their complexion and 
physiognomy. Dr Edwards says, I had seen on the previous 
day, Jews in the streets of London ; I thought that I now saw. 
their portraits.” 
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Here, then, is a le, existing with the same type in every 
variety of climate, and for ages. We could not desta a better 
experiment to ascertain the effect of climate. Even supposing 
that other nations might not so powerfully resist its influence, 
we must admit that such is the tendency of nature, and that, 
if no other cause were in operation, races of men would preserve 
the characteristic features of their ancestors, during a long course 
of ages, in every climate. 

Next, as to THE MIXTURE OF RACES. This cause, to which 
all modern nations have been more or less subjected, seems 
likely to effect more important changes. If the mixture of races 
were unlimited, perhaps it might confound all; but it has evi- 
dent limits. The differences of caste and rank, originating often 
in difference of race, oppose to it a barrier which is now and 
then overleaped, notwithstanding the force of laws and preju- 
dices, but which long restrains the mass. Let us, however, sup- 
pose all artificial restrictions removed, and observe the result. 

First, we must consider the relative number of ave 8 
Supposing a v cat disproportion, the type of the smaller 
dul ber will final e Ifa Negro and tite produce a 
mulatto, this mulatto with a white prod und an individual nearer 
to the white; and after five and sometimes even four crossings 
with white blood, the black taint can no longer be perceived. 
The same is observed in domesticated animals. This conclu- 
sion, at first, appears unfavourable to the search after ancient 
races among modern nations; and it would be so in the case of 
such races as had formed but a minute fraction of the mass; 
but where the mass has been great and preponderating, this 
principle shews, on the contrary, that the type of the race must 
still exist. If, then, where no restrictions as to mixture of races 
exist, the least numerous, if the disproportion be great, finall 
disappears, still less will the type of the more numerous be al 
tered, if, as in most cases occurs, such restrictions do exist. 

Let us now take the other extreme case, namely, where the 
two races are egual in number. What is required, that both 
should disappear, and form only one intermediate type ? 

Each individual of the one race must unite with an individual 
of the other, or at least each. race must have nearly an equal 
share in the amalgamation of physical characters. Such are the 
conditions absolutely necessary ; and if their occurrence be not 
impossible, it is, at least, in the highest degree improbable. 

hen animals of different species are crossed, they produce 
an animal of an intermediate type, or a mule; but when differ- 
ent varieties of the same species are mixed, the result is often 
quite different. M. Coladon of Geneva made a very striking 
experiment, which bears strongly on this point. He procured a 


great number of white mice, as well as of common brown mice, 
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studied their habits, and found means to cause them to breed. 
In his experiments he always put together mice of different co- 
lours, expecting a mixed race; but this did not occur in one 
instance. All the young mice were either white or brown, but 
each type was produced always in a state of purity. 

Even in the case of varieties of the same species, we have an 
intermediate type or mule, but this is when the varieties differ 
most from each other: when, as in the case of the mice, they 
approach very nearly, mules are not produced. In both cases 
we see one common principle, namely, that the mother often pro- 
duces a being of a type different from her own,—less so, how- 
ever, in the latter case. The same principle is seen even in. 
the same variety; for here also the mother, in producing a male,. 
gives birth to a being whose type differs, and in some cases dif- 
fers very much, from her own. 

Now, the same is observed in man. The varieties which dif- 
fer most strongly, such as the Negro and white, when crossed, 
produce mules; and when varieties more nearly resembling each 
other are crossed, the descendants sometimes resemble one pa~ 
rent, sometimes the other, sometimes both. This is the cause of 
the great variety observable in modern nations; among which, 
however, we can always observe specimens of the pure types- 
which have entered into their composition. Thus, even if two 
races having considerable resemblance to.each other, and in equal: 
numbers, were to mix without: limitation, the original types 
would still frequently occur in their descendants. 

Another cause which prevents the disappearance of the original 
types, where there has been no great disproportion of numbers,. 
is the e distribution of the races. They cannot be 
so thoroughly mixed that the one or the other shall not predo- 
minate in some district, where, of course, the type of the race 
so predominating must exist. 

A type may occasionally disappear by extermination. Thus 
the Guanches, savages who inhablted the Canary Isles, have dis- 
appeared ; but their number was small, and they were confined: 
to small islands. The Caribs, likewise, for the same reason, have 
almost disappeared from the Caribbee Islands, although they are 
said still-to exist on the continent. But it is- impossible to ex- 
tirpate a numerous nation, more especially when they have at- 
tained a certain degree of civilization. In that case, it becomes 
the interest of the conquerors to preserve the conquered people 
as slaves, and not to destroy them; and we have no example in 
history of a whole people sacrificing themselves rather than sub- 
mit to such slavery. On the other hand, we must suppose an 
incredible rage and cruelty on the part of the conquerors, if a 
whole people is to be exterminated. When it was proposed to 
Genghis than, by some of his counsellors, to extirpate the Chi- 
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nese whom he had conquered in the north of China, as being 
useless to the conquerors, one of his ministers, Veliu-thou-tsai, 
made the emperor observe, that in advancing towards the south, 
his armies would be in want of many things which it would be 
easy to procure by imposing on the conquered people contribu- 
tions, not oppresstve, of money and provisions.— How then could 
it be said chat such a people was useless to the state? This 
reasoning prevailed, although the -cruelty of -the Mongols was 
atrocious; and such reasons will always oppose the extermina- 
‘tion of populous nations, possessed of some civilization. 

A nation, that is, a numerous people, may be dispossessed of 
a large territory. This, however, has rarely happened, and 
only in the case of savages. It has occurred in America,‘ but 
mot in Hindostan. Where industry exists, the-chiefs cannot in- 
duce a nation to emigrate in a body ; and if conquered by a new 
tribe, the latter expels a portion to obtain room, if nomadic, but 
preserves the rest, as slaves, as auxiliaries, or .as tributaries. 
These conclusions are confirmed by history; and M. Abel Re- 
musat has even been able, by comparing language with history, 
to discover nearly all the nomadic tribes of Asia in their primitive 
-seats, notwithstanding the numerous revolutions and conquests 
which have occurred in that quarter of the globe. 

As to the influence of civiILIz Arion on physical characters, 
we know nothing, either one way or the other; but its effect 
cannot be great, as it is commonly confined to the higher classes, 
-except to a very small extent; and besides, wherever distinct 
types are seen, they will be found to. pervade all classes of so- 
ciety. 

Havin now considered the- chief causes,—climate, mixture of 
races, and civilization, that might affect the physical characters 
of a race, and found that these causes are not capable, in ordinary 
-cases, of annihilating the original type, we are prepared to find 
-among modern nations the types of those tribes which have for- 
merly. occupied the soil. 

e have seen that, if the accession of new tribes increases 
the number of types, it does not destroy them. The number 
increases by those which the new peeple brings, and by those 
which it creates by mixture; but the old-ones remain, and exist 
along with the new, except where a particular tribe has been 
small.in number, in which case the type of such a tribe may have 
disappeared ; but it may have also been preserved, for obvious 
reasons. 

Of course we will naturally expect to find the descendants of 
the most numerous nations. 

In reading the historical accounts of the destruction of the 
Roman empire by barbarous tribes, we are apt to imagine that 
their numbers were immense, and that there was scarcely room 
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for them; but, on examining more closely, we find that this im. 
pression is erroneous. The Goths, who conquered the Heruli, 
a race which preceded them in Italy, had only 50,000 men to 
oppose to Belisarius. They were finally reduced to 7000, who 
capitulated and rer lea 5 The Lombards, 
who possessed nearly „ and gave their name to a 

of it, remained there; but, 5 15 Botha, they did a pah 
ceed 100,000 armed men. The Normans, who conquered 
Naples and almost the whole of the south of Italy, were but a 
handful of men ; and the Franks under Clovis, who possessed 
themselves of Gaul and gave their name to that country, were 
far from numerous. 

Still later, William the Norman conquered England with 
60,000 men. These were memorable conquests, which totally 
changed the face of affairs in these countries, but which cannot 
have produced any considerable changes in the types of the con- 
quered races; and such is the history of most conquests, in 
which a nation does not fall upon a nation, but a small portion 
of one people e the entire country of another. 

In some cases, indeed, where a country has been ex to 
successive invasions from the same race, the latter has establish- 
ed itself in such numbers as to continue to perpetuate itself in 
its new abode. It was thus the Saxons obtained possession of 
England, and retained, from their numbers, their own charac- 
ters, without, however, exterminating the previous inhabitants. 

We have consulted natural and civil history, and both a 
in the conclusion that the direct descendants of almost all the 
great nations of antiquity must still exist. Now, as we have 
seen that physical characters are transmitted without much 
change, we may expect to find the types of these nations at the 
present day. 

The proper plan is obvious. We must observe whether, in 
those nations which we study, there be one or more distinct 
types, and we must then trace these types to their origin. 

The characters which most strongly distinguish a type, are 
certainly those drawn from the proportions of the head and of 
the features, since these are the characters by which we recog- 
nise the individual. Thus the representation of a man by means 
of a bust, will always give a much clearer idea of his individual 
character than any description which it is possible to give. The 
description would apply to the race, but would never serve to 
distinguish the individual. The modifications relative to com- 
plexion, stature, and colour of hair, are considered im t but 
secondary, because they are more apt to be changed by external 
circumstances. 

Having formed an idea of the type, it must, if correct, occur 
in a large number of individuals. If not, we can have no con- 
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fidence in it. It will be seen immediately how well these con- 
ditions have been fulfilled, in the observations of Dr Edwards, 
which form the second part of bis work. To the consideration 
of this we now proceed. 

In travelling through Frauce, Italy, and a part of Switzer- 
land, Dr E. had scarcely reached the frontiers of Burgundy, 
when he began to observe a union of features which constituted 
a particular type. This became more marked and frequent as 
he penetrated into the country, especially from Auxerre to 
Châlons. He arrived in this latter town on a market day, and 
immediately repaired to the market to study the faces of the 

santry from the surrounding country. He was astonished to 
nd a great many of them totally different from those he had 
firat observed, and forming a strong contrast to them. During 
the rest of his journey in Burgundy, the first type occurred fre- 
quently, and continued in the Lyonnais, in Dauphiné, and in Sa- 
voy, as far as Mont Cenis. There were in this large district many 
shades of colour; but, with the exception of the group ie 
Châlons, only one well marked type of head and face. th 
types shall be afterwards described. 

In Florence, Dr E. took the opportunity afforded by the 
Ducal Gallery to study the Roman type in the busts of the em- 

rors; among which, especially those of the earlier emperors, 
be found a type so well marked, that it is difficult to forget or 
to mistake it. In this type, the vertical diameter is short, and 
consequently the face broad. As the coronal region is flat, and 
the lower des of the jaw nearly horizontal, the bead seen from 
before has a square aspect. This form is so essential, that if the 
head be lengthened, preserving the other features, it ceases to be 
characteristic, even supposing it to be the exact portrait of an 
ancient Roman. The rts of the head above the ears 
are arched, the forehead low, the nose truly aquiline, that is, the 
curve commences near the root and stops before reaching the 
point, so that the base of the nose is horizontal. The front of 
the chin is rounded. This type is well seen in Augustus, Pom- 
pey, Tiberius, Germanicus, Claudius, Nero, Titus, &c. 

As Dr E. travelled towards Rome, expecting to find the Ro- 
man type in that city, the resemblance to it must have been very 
striking to attract his attention among the peasantry of Monte 
Gualandro, where he entered the Papal territory; and he saw 
the same character in a great many individuals on the road at 
Perugia, Spoleto, &c., till he arrived in Rome, where it exists in 
all of society. His companiotis observed it as well as 
himself. Dr E. does not say how far this type extends to the 
southward ; it is not seen at Naples, but to the north of Rome 
it is found not only towards Perugia, but in the direction of 
Sienna, and even beyond Viterbo. This type is characteristic of 
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these districts; and it is remarkable that it is seen in the soldiers 
and others on ancient bas-reliefs, as well as in the emperors ; 
and as Rome was founded by a small band, it was probably 
even then the type of the surrounding country. According te 
Niebuhr, the Sabines and other enemies of the Romans were of 
the same race as their conquerors, This race appears to have 
extended formerly, as now, into Tuscany. 

But another type was found along with it in this latter countr 
by Dr E.; and one which had long attracted his attention. All 
the busts and pictures of Dante agree in giving that poet a 
very marked physiognomy. He had a long head, not broad; 
the forehead was high and well developed, the nose curved so 
that the point of it drooped, the wings of the nose raised, and the 
chin prominent. l 
Dr E. saw at Radicofani people who possessed this type, 
and one of whom was the image of Dante. He had also ob- 
served it in the busts of many of the Medici, and other dis- 
tinguished men of the Republic of Florence; and even traced it 
in some Etruscan bas-reliefs. He continued to observe it at 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, and the intermediate towns. It was 
very frequent at Venice. When examining at this last place 
the picture of a saint painted by one of the Venetian school, the 
cicerone desired him to observe how much it resembled Dante. 
In the Ducal Palace he observed that a great majority of the 
Doges, whose portraits he saw, had the same character. 

In proceeding towards Milan, this type became still more 
frequent, and was sometimes absolutely caricatured. In one 
village where he on for an hour or two, he saw a number 
of peasants, and could scarcely take his eyes off them, so great 
was their similarity to those whom he had seen in the market 
‘place at Châlons, Being now in Cisalpine, as he had formerly 
been in Transalpine Gaul, he naturally concluded that this was 
a Gaulish type. In crossing the Alps, he met first with a Ger- 
man type, then with the Burgundian, and finally near to and in 
Geneva, with the type observed at Châlons and in Tuscany. 
Here, then, was a population composed of two races, each having 
its own type, and forming a complete contrast to each other. 
The one observed in Burgundy, eee Savoy, and the 
Valais, having the head more round than oval, and rounded 
features, with a middling stature. The other, observed in 
Tuscany, at Geneva, and at Châlons, having the head long, 
the forehead broad and high, the curved nose, the prominent 
chin, and a tall stature. With the Roman type we have nothing 
to do at present. 

M. Thierry, to whom the work of Dr Edwards is addressed, 
has shewn in his History of the Gauls, that the greater part of 
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Gaul was occupied by two great families, differing in language, 
habits and social state. 

Dr Edwards discovers in the same part of Gaul two predo- 
minant types, so distinct that it is impossible to confound them. 
Had there been no foreign intrusion, we could not hesitate to 
ascribe these types to two Gaulish tribes. But we know that 
since the period alluded to, different nations have successively 

uered the whole or parts of this territory. How, then, are 
we to distinguish ? On the principle established previously, that 
the smaller number never imposes its type on the larger. Now 
we know the extreme disproportion of the conquerors of Gaul 
to its inhabitants, who bave consequently retained their own 


type. 
07 these two families, which are named by M. Thierry Gauls 
and Kimris (Cimbri), the former should be the more numerous, 
as he has shewn that they were the ancient inhabitants, who oc- 
cupied almost the whole of Gaul before the establishment of the 
Kimris. Hence Dr Edwards concludes that the type first ob- 
served by him in Burgundy, which was the most numerous, is 
that of the Gauls, and the other that of the Kimris; and their 
geographical distribution corresponds to this view. 

he type of the Gauls is as follows:—The head is nearl 
spherical. The forehead of middling size, somewhat arched, 
and retreating towards the temples. The eyes are large and 
open. The nose is nearly straight, and rounded at the point 
The chin is likewise round; and the stature is middling. In a 
word, the bead is more round than owal, the features rounded, 
and the stature middling. This type occurs in the east and 
south-east of France, where M. Thierry, from historical con- 
siderations, places the Gauls. 

The Kimris, whose type has already been described in speak- 
ing of Dante, are placed by M. Thierry chiefly in the north of 
France, in the Belgium of Cæsar, and in Armorica. Now Dr 
Edwards in a former journey had observed this type to predo- 
minate in the most marked way in the country extending from 
the mouth of the Somme to that of the Seine, and we have 
seen that he recognised it at Châlons and in Tuscany. Although 
occurring in Burgundy, it cannot be the type of the Burgundian 
conquerors, because it appears in Picardy and Normandy, where 
the Burgundians never appeared ; neither can it be that of the 
Scandinavian Normans, because it ocours at Macon and Châlons 
in Burgundy, which the Normans never approached. It must 
therefore belong to the previous inhabitants, the Cimbri or 
Kimris. 

According to M. Thierry, England was chiefly occupied by 
the same people who the north of Gaul, viz. the 
Kimris, and Dr Edwards has recognised the type of this people 
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very abundantly in England. Those who exhibit it he consi- 
ders as the descendants of the ancient Britons, whose supposed 
extermination he very properly doubts, 

In that part of Switzerland where French is spoken, for- 
merly called Helvetia, Dr Edwards finds both races. The Hel- 
veti, according to Thierry, were Gauls, but must have been 
either then or subsequently mixed with Kimris. 

From the earliest period, the north of Italy, between the 
Alps and Apennines, was inhabited by Gaulish races. Thier- 
ry says, that both Gauls and Kimris formed the popula- 
tion of Cisalpine as well as of Transalpine Gaul. e have 
already seen, that the type of the latter is abundant in the north 
of Italy; and Dr Edwards also saw the type of the Gauls, 
though less distinctly and marked, in some parts of that country. 

One very curious observation led him to suppose that this 
type might occur more frequently in those districts which he had 
not visited in the north of Italy. In a booksellers shop at 
Milan, he saw an almanac containing a print, which represented 
wo grotesque characters mocking each other. These figures 
were the most exact caricatures of the Gaul and Kimri types, 
even to the difference of stature, the Kimri being very tall, and 
the Gaul of middling size. The painter surely thought neither 
of natural history nor of antiquity, but he must have drawn from 
what was before him, and furnished a ludicrous contrast. The 
gigantic Gauls, described by the Roman historians, were ob- 
viously Kimris. Dr Edwards has observed, that a tall stature 
very often accompanies the Kimri type in France, England, 
Switzerland, Italy, in short, wherever he has seen it. This also 
accounts for the circumstance, that in France, where the Gaul 
type predominates, the people are not tall, so that the question 
is often asked, what has become of those gigantic Gauls, for- 
merly so terrible? They are still to be found even in France 
wherever the Kimri type prevails, as in Normandy.* 

Such are the conclusions of Dr Edwards with regard to these 
two races. He next examines some of the Sclavonic tribes, 
which are found in the east of Europe. Having had an oppor- 
tunity of examining many Austrian troops, he separated the 
different nations from each other, and studied their physical 
characters. There were Silesians, Bohemians, Moravians, Poles, 
and Hungarians. . In none of these, however, did he find a cha- 
acteristic type peculiar to the individual nation. But he soon 
saw a type which occurred frequently in all of them, and 


€ See the second article of our 18th number, (vol. v. p. 194), for an ac- 
count of the cumparative degrees of intelligence manifeated by the inhabi- 
tants of the different departments of France. See also, with respect to the 
Gauls and Kimris, Malte Brun's System of Geography, Edinburgh edition, 
vol. vi. p. 77. 
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which he recognised as the Sclavonic type. It is found in the 
east of Europe, mixed with the German type, occurring very 
frequently among the nations above mentioned, and also among 
the Russians and Austrians. It is unnecessary to enter into 
details on this part of the subject. 

Among the Sclavonic nations, Dr Edwards includes only a 
portion of the Hungarians, chiefly those inhabiting a circular 
strip of territory, varying in width, on the frontier of Hun- 
gary. But the central part of Hungary is peopled by a nation 
speaking the Madgiar language, which is quite different from 
the Sclavonic Hungarian. This would lead us to conclude, 
without consulting history, that a foreign people had established 
themselves among the Sclavonians, who may possibly represent 
the Dacians, the earliest inhabitants of this part of Europe. 
But what was the origin of the Madgiars 7 Dr Edwards has 
observed that many of those who speak the Madyiar language 
and pass for Madgiars, are of Sclavonic type. Supposing the Mad- 
giars to have conquered Hungary, they would, from thcir poli- 
tical ascendency," have perpetuated their language; while the 
Sclavonians, from their superiority of number, would have per- 
petuated their type. But Dr Edwards has shewn, that another 
type exists in Hungary, and is quite peculiar. He found it by 
comparing those Hungarians who were not of Sclavonic type. 
This new type corresponds accurately with the descriptions 
given by ancient authors of the Huns, who, in the fifth century, 
overran Hungary. The establishment of the Madgiars took 
place in the ninth century. This type, which Dr Edwards 
calls the Hun type, seems to him too abundantly diffused to 
have resulted from the Huns alone, whose empire in Hungary 
fell to pieces soon after the death of Attila, and who must have 
been greatly reduced in number by their constant wars. It has 
even been said that they were exterminated, which is impro- 
bable, but at all events thee type must have been extended b 
some subsequent irruption of a similar race, probably the Ma 
giars. Now the tradition of the latter people is, that their chief, 
Arpad, was descended from Attila. 

But further, the Hun type is Mongolian, and therefore we 
should trace the Huns to Asia. Now, De Guignes, in studying 
the races of the east of Asia, shows us a tribe called Hioung- 
nou in their original seat, follows them to the westward, and 
finds them connecting themselves with the Finns, and establish- 
ing themselves in Hungary. Dr Edwards tells us, that the 
Finnish type is different, but that the Madgiar language is Fin- 
nish to a great extent, thus confirming the deductions of De 
Guignes, which were founded solely on historical considerations. 
The Hun or Mongol type, therefore, which is almost universal 
in the eastern half of Asia, is found in different parts of the west 
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of that continent, in Russia, and in Hungary. The study of the 
languages of the people possessing this type connects them all 
with the Mongol race. 

It is justly observed by Dr Edwards, that this correspon- 
dence in the results obtained by different means, adds greatly 
to their interest. If,” says he, De Guignes, beginning in 
the east of Tartary, recognises the same le in their distant 
-expeditions, and in their communications with the Finns, and 
follows them even into Hungary; on the other hand I recog- 
nise, in a part of the inhabitants of Hungary speaking a Fin- 
nish dialect, physical characters which prove their ancestors to 
have come from Eastern Asia.” 

Dr Edwards gives some very ingenious remarks on language, 
and particularly on pronunciation, as natural character. "Be 
distinctly traces, on the authority of Mezzofante the celebrated 
linguist of Bologna, the resemblance of the dialects and espe- 
cially the pronunciation of northern Italy to those of France, 
to the fact that in both countries the Latin language was im- 

on a Gaulish tribe ; and shews that, as in the case of the 
English, the original tongue, (in this case Celtic), although 
lost, communicates a peculiar and recognisable accent to the 
language which has supplanted it. We shall not, however, 
dwell on this division of the subject, but rather offer a few re- 
marks on that part of the work which more particularly in- 
terests us as phrenologists. 

No one can read Dr Edwards's interesting statement without 
regretting that he had not the assistance of Phrenology, which 
would have doubled the interest and importance of his discoveries, 

But, although not a phrenologist, we find him describing the 
characters drawn from the head and face as the most important, 
and laying great stress on the form of the head in all his types. 
We are therefore entitled to conclude, that where the type of a 
race appears pure, we shall find likewise the prevailing cerebral 
development of that race; and it is much to be desired that 
some of the many scientific men who have the opportunity, 
should endeavour to fill up the blank left by Dr Edwards. We 
should then see the national character as described in history 
illustrated by the development, while the identity of the race 
would be shown by the external characters or type. 

While, therefore, we would offer our best thanks to Dr Ed- 
wards for this valuable contribution to the natural -history of 
man, we earnestly hope to see the subject taken up, not only on 
a more extended scale, as Dr Edwards himself recommends, 
but also on phrenological principles. 
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ARTICLE II. 


AN ESSAY ON THE TEMPERAMENTS. By Mr Danret Non x, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. Read before 
the Members of the Manchester Phrenological Society, April 30. 1834. * 


Tnx doctrine of the temperaments has been variously consi- 
dered, in different ages, and by different individuals. The an- 
cients, with Hippocrates at their head, regarded the bodies of 
all the higher classes of animals as consisting of four elements, 
viz. of blood, of a watery fluid, and of two kinds of bile, yellow 
and black; and the temperament was defined according as each 
of these assumed elements had the predominance. The word 
temperament is derived from the Latin temperare, to mix, to 
temper ; and, in the popular acceptation of the terin in modern 
times, it is used to denote the result of a mixture or temperi 
of all the qualities, bodily or mental, characteristic of the indi- 
vidual; just as, by the ancients, it was employed to. designate 
the kind of mixture in each animal body, of what were consi- 
dered to be its elementary constituents. Hippocrates, in follow- 
ing up the views of his predecessors and contemporaries, esta- 
blished four genera of temperaments, which he denominated 
from the fluids whose excess he regarded as the cause of their 
existence :—first, the s ine, produced by an undue predo- 
minance of the quantity of blood in the system; next, the ym- 
phatic, dependent upon an excess of the watery fluid in the va- 
rious animal tissues; third, the dikoues or oliris „ resulting 
from a surplus of the yellow bile; and, lastly, the atrabiliary, 
or melancholic, produced by an excess of the fancied elementary 
black bile. These respective peculiarities of temperament were 
considered to be associated with corresponding powers and dis- 
positions; and thus what in the present dey we regard as the 
combined effect of temperament and cerebral organization, was. 
attributed by the disciples of this school to the influence of the 
temperament only; the sanguine temperament, for instance, be- 
ing considered to be associated with quickness of perception, 
tenacity of memory, a lively and luxuriant imagination, a dispo- 
sition readily roused to ee but as easily appeased, and an 
undue attachment to the indulgence of sense ; and, in like man- 
ner, each of the other temperaments was regarded as the cause ` 


© This essay, which we have taken the liberty slightly to compress, is in. 
serted not so much on account of any novelty in the author's views, as with 
the object of keeping alive the attention of phrenologists to the very important 
subject of the temperaments, and of stimulating to farther diligence those 
who have of late years been endeavouring to elucidate their origin and effects.. 
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of certain other mental characteristics. These views, in their 
main bearings, have continued in great favour with many phy- 
siologists even to the present day. In its popular acceptation, 
the word temperament is employed in a more extensive sense ; 
for we frequently hear the slightest peculiarity in individuals 
attributed to their temperament: thus the brave man is said to 
be of a courageous temperament ; lazy people are said to be of 
an indolent temperament; individuals distinguished for warmth 
of feeling are described as being of an idant temperament ; 
persons of great muscular energy and agility are said to be of 
an athletic temperament, and so on. 

It would appear from an attentive observation of facts, that 
the powers of the mind, as well as the vegetative and mechani- 
cal functions of the system, are influenced, in.a variety of ways, 
by the quality of their material organs ; and whilst it would seem 
that mere native power of function is intimately dependent upon 
the character of the solid structures of the frame, it would a 
pear that the activity of the functions, and more oe the 
cerebral, is intimately connected with the character of the fluids. 
No illustration is required by the members of this Society to en- 
able them to appreciate the distinction between power and acti- 
vity of any human faculty. We are all aware that, in respect 
to the muscular system, one man is exceedingly quick, restless, 
and vivacious, but unfit for energetic labour; while another is 
little disposed to exertion, tardy in his motions, but able, when 
set to work, to execute feats of strength which the first indivi- 
dual would attempt in vain. There is a atta analogy, in 
this respect, between muscular power and all the other animal 
functions, including those of the brain and nervous system ; and 
this difference is to be traced to variations in the character of the 
organs necessary for their manifestation. As a general rule, I 
think it may be stated that power is for the most part depend- 
ent on the quantity of the solid material of the organization, and 
activity upon the character of the fluids. I am aware that it 
may be objected, that it is a difficult and almost hopeless at- 
tempt, to point out the lines of demarcation—where the solid and 
where the fluid materials begin, end, or run into each other. 
My reply is, that we have here an objection to which the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge will not afford a complete or satis- 
factory answer ; but nevertheless, although, at present, we can 


receive but minute glimpses in our investigations of this subject, 


still we must avail ourselves of the lights we happen to possess, 
and not reject partial illumination because we cannot, at once, 
enjoy the full blaze of a meridian sun. For ordinary purposes, 
there can be no difficulty in specifying the solid and the fluid 
constituents of the body. 

The temperaments are considered, by phrenologists, as fairly 
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divisible into four genera ; and the division is, to some extent, 
founded on the principle which guided Hippocrates in his classi- 
fication. Spurzheiin regarded the activity of the mental powers 
as being modified by the influence of the sanguineous, lymphatic, 
and biliary fluids; and by peculiarities in the excitability of the 
nervous system, probably dependent upon the existence of a ner- 
vous fluid, as supposed by many physiologists. He considered 
the lymphatic temperament as least, and the nervous as most, 
predisposing to cerebral activity ; and in estimating, by physical 
signs, the mental characteristics of any individual, he never lost 
sight of the importance of the temperament. It is to be regret- 
ted that Spurzheim’s example, in this respect, has not been well 
followed by many of his disciples, who, in their phrenological 
manipulations, are all alive to the size of the organs, but almost 
tetally neglect the circumstances affecting their quality. In con- 
sequence of this neglect, numerous errors have been fallen into. 
As least favourable to functional activity, I shall first de- 
scribe the characters and general results of the lymphatic 
temperament. This is considered to depend upon an undue 
predominance of the watery constituents of the various animal 
materials, as in the glandular, serous, and mucous secretions, 
and of the quantity of the serous portion of the blood. And 
as the various organs of the human frame, more particularly the 
brain, seem to act apon the application of stimuli, so it is con- 
sidered, that, with the lymphatic temperament, the fluids of the 
body are of the least stimulating quality. The physical cha- 
racteristics of this temperament are a softness of the fleshy parts, 
from undue repletion of the cellular tissue; commonly a fairness 
though thickness of the skin; the hair most usually of light, 
flaxen, or sandy complexion; a plumpness of figure, but with- 
aut expression; the pulse weak and slow; and a languor and 
want of energy in all the vital actions. Individuals of this tem- 
perament are generally remarkable for their aversion to both 
mental and corporal exercise; and whatever be the native power 
in either of these respects, the deficiency of activity, in its exer- 
cise, will even operate as an unsurmountable barrier to the at- 
tainment of first rate excellence in any pursuit. Persons of the 
lymphatic temperament, with the highest mental power, will be 
surpassed in their qualifications for the common and extraordi- 
nary duties of life, by individuals of far less native strength of 
mind, but who, with a more favourable temperament and con- 
sequent love of exercise, have laid in larger stores of mental 
ions. In drawing inferences, therefore, from combina- 
tions of development of the cerebral organs, the greatest possible 
caution should be observed when the temperament is lymphatic, 
as sometimes the activity of powerful organs will hardly have 
been induced, in the absence of strong external stimuli. 
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The sanguine temperament is supposed to depend upon a 
predominance of the vascular system over the rest of the tissues 
of the anima! economy ; the quantity of blood circulating in the 
system being in a proportion sufficiently great to characterise 
the individual. With i to the nature of the circulating 
fluid in this temperament, I suppose we are to regard it as being 
constituted with a somewhat considerable proportion of the more 
nutrient ingredients, as the fibrin, the albumen, and the saline 
materials; and, hence, in the course of the circulation, more ef- 
fectually stimulating the various organs, than when of a more 
watery or lymphatic composition. The sanguine temperament 
may be distinguished by the red or light brown hair, blue eyes, 
iad a fair florid complexion :. the arteries and veins are large, 
and generally superficial, the pulse- full and frequent, the skin 
soft, tolerably thin, and somewhat delicate; the body largely 
made, and inclined, especially in the middle period ef life, to- 
obesity. This temperament, probably more than any other, is 
generally regarded as influencing the mental economy other- 
wise than by its effects upon the activity of function; and, by 
many able physiologists, it is considered to be the bodily con- 
dition producing the powers and dispositions specified when 
speaking of the sanguine temperament at the commencement of 
this paper. An appeal to facts will readily set the matter at 
rest; and I defy every physiologist in civilized Europe to ad- 
duce this or any of the temperaments, as invariably associated 
with any peculiarity of human character. Tndisidusls of the: 
sanguine temperament are decidedly of a more active disposi- 
tion than those of the lymphatic: at the same time, there is 
most commonly a disposition to indolence and mental inactivity, 
in the absence of any very powerful motive ; and this is probably 
owing to the predominant energy possessed, in these instances, 
by the organs of vegetative life,—great activity of one portion ot 
the system always, cateris paribus, detracting from the activity 
of another. Nevertheless, we shall tind, that these individuals, 
when strongly excited, will be second to none in vigour of con- 
duct ; and it is highly probable that the reason why we so fre- 
quently observe the animal propensities in a state of activit 
with the sanguine temperament is, that, in the mass of mankind, 
these, so far surpassing in native energy the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, more frequently afford powerful motives of action. 

The bilious temperament affords a still higher degree of 
functional activity than the sanguine, and is considered by many 
to depend upon a redundancy of power in the biliary system ; 
as the last was regarded in connection with a similar condition 
of the sanguineous vessels. It may not be a very easy matter 
to convey a precise idea of the mode in which the bilious tem- 
perament. produces its results upon the cerebral organization; 
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but I will endeavour to explain, in as few words as possible, 
the views which suggest themselves to my mind, ‘respecting the 
matter. As before observed, I 1 the induse of the 
tem ts upon organic activity to depend upon the pecu- 
liar states of the animal fluids, e of casi jade ia 
the case of the lymphatic and sanguine temperaments, I have 
attempted to suggest the rationale of their effects upon the sys- 
tem. But, in the case of the bilious temperament, I confess that 
I do not see my way quite so clearly. However, I would ob- 
serve that we must regard the biliary system in two points of 
view—in relation to the depuration of the venous blood, and 
to the healthful stimulation of the alimentary canal. It isa 
fact, than which none in physiology can be better established, 
that a due arterialisation of the blood is essential to the full 
possession of its vital qualities; and it is absolutely necessary 
to the attainment of this object, that the noxious and superflu- 
ous ingredients of the venous blood should be eliminated from 
its composition. One great agent, in effecting such elimination, 
is the liver, the organ which secretes the bile. Now, as the 
secretion of the bile constitutes so striking a feature in the ne- 
cessary re-integration of the blood, we may be able, from thie 
circumstance,-to arrive at some general notion as to the neces- 
sary influence which the state of the biliary system must have 
upon the functions of the cerebral organisation. Again, the 
intimate sympatby at all times subsisting between the brain 
and the N canal, may lead us to appreciate the im- 
portance of any diversity in the permanent character of a secre- 
tion so materially influencing the healthful condition of the lat. 
ter; for the bile is universally known to act as a powerful sti- 
mulant upon the intestinal tube, into which it is conveyed from 
the liver by its own proper duct. Hence, it might readily be 
inferred a priori, that functional activity must be modified by 
the character of the biliary system; and observation has esta- 
blished that its energetic condition produces a temperament 
midway, in its results, between the nervous and the sanguine. 
In the bilious temperament, the pulse is strong and hard, as in 
the sanguine, but somewhat more frequent; the veins are cu- 
taneous and projecting ; the complexion of a somewhat swarthy 
character ; the hair black, or of a darkish brown; the body moder- 
ately fleshy, and the muscles firm and well marked ; and, often, 
there is a peculiarly strong and harsh expression of the coun- 
tenance. Individuals characterised by this temperament have 
generally a considerable share of native energy, manifesting their 
predominant powers and dispositions with remarkable keenness. 
Unlike individuals of the lymphatic or even of the sanguine 
temperament, they require no very powerful external stimu- 
VOL. X. No. XLIL H 
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lants to produce such a result. On the whole, I should be dis- 
posed to regard the possession of this temperament as most fa- 
vourable, ceteris paribus, to the attainment of first rate excel- 
lence, in the generality of pursuits ; and from the descriptions of 
historians, I should suppose that Alexander the Great, Cicero, 
Julius Casar, Attila, King of the Huns, our own Richard III., 
and Oliver Cromwell, were all of this temperament. General- 
ly, indeed, the individuals who, under all circumstances, evince 
a kind of indomitable activity of character, are found to be of 
this temperament ; they are neither enticed to indolence or sen- 
suality by the lymphatic or the sanguineous constitution, nor 
too speedily exhausted of power, as is very often the case with 
individuals of the nervous temperament.—I need scarcely ob- 
serve that the afrabiiiary temperament of Hippocrates must 
be considered as a diseased condition; for the doctrine of the 
existence of black bile in the system, except as a morbid state 
of the secretion of the liver, has long been exploded. 

The temperament denominated nervous is the most favour- 
able to mere activity of the mental powers; but the activity is 
not so enduring as in the case of the bilious temperament. The 
mind may then be compared to a taper burning with a light too 
brilliant, and thence the more speedily consumed ; or to ignited 
flax, which astonishes by its glare, but whose flame is as tran- 
sitory as it is brilliant. In this constitution there seems to exist 
an extreme susceptibility of excitement in the nervous system, 
not referable to any observed peculiarity in the recognised fluids 
of the animal system. It may here be asked, what becomes of 
my own definition of the circumstances giving rise to the tem- 
peraments, if I adduce any of them as unconnected with coin- 
cident peculiarities in the condition of the fluids? In answer, I 
observe, that I am now discussing a subject concerning which 
very little that is satisfactory has been written, and very little of 
what is decidedly established, or perfectly defined, is even 
known; and I need hardly say that, under such circumstances, 
I am not prepared with facts, capable of -being fashioned into a 
complete system. In the absence of direct facts, therefore, I 
will, for the present purpose, call in the aid of hypothesis, and 
will assume the correctness of those physiologists who have sup- 

‘the existence, in the constitution of the nerves, of a fluid, 
intimately affecting the sensibility and other phenomena of the 
nervous system; and, in that case, it appears to me to be highly 
probable that a greater or less proportion of this fluid will pro- 
duce, ceteris paribus, a greater or less activity in the functions 
of the nervous masses. In accordance with this view, we ob- 
serve that children, whose nervous power is far below that of 
adults, greatly surpass the latter in activity; now, the more 
fluid condition of their brain and nerves is well known. Again, 
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as in old age we notice a comparative slowness and inactivity of 
all functional power, so do we observe a proportionate dryness 
and rigidity of the nervous masses, In these remarks, I wish 
to be understood as but throwing out suggestions, which future 
investigation may confirm or reject. However, I will now pro- 
ceed to mention the external characteristics of this temperament. 
A soft skin; fair and thin hair; sometimes a paleness of the 
complexion, and sometimes a hectic tinge; small and soft mus- 
cles; delicacy of the whole organization; generally a slender- 
ness of form; a sparkling vivacity of the cornea; and a quick 
sharp pulse,—are signs, in the aggregate, of the nervous tempe- 
rament: giving rise, as I have before observed, to the highest 
degree of cerebral activity. Individuals so characterised will he 
sure to be in a state of very energetic excitement, on the appli- 
cation of stimuli inadequate to the result with the mass of man- 
kind. If a person have strong animal propensities, he will, un- 
less strongly under the influence of properly-directed moral 
feeling, be almost sure to run a short but active career of pro- 
fligacy and libertinism; if the intellectual organs be in relatively 
large proportion, he may speedily wear down his bodily strength, 
and sink prematurely into the grave, the victim of excessive 
mental exercise; or if the religious feelings predominate greatly 
over the intellect and ani ropensities, he may become a 
religious maniac; and so on. In children, the possession of the 
nervous temperament, under the present rage for early and stre- 
nuous mental excitation, is sometimes the worst of misfortunes ; 
since their young brains, being so readily excited, often afford, 
in the mistaken Judgment of their guardians, the highest evi- 
dence of genius; and thus the poor victims are goaded on, until 
some affection of the exhausted brain or nervous system hurries 
them to the close of their ill-fated career,—if it do not leave 
them the prey of some serious nervous affection, as epilepsy, 
hysteria, or even downright fatuity. In such cases, however, 
illjudging and mistaken parents usually console themselves by 
observing that their children were too good for this world; or 
that they themselves were too happy in the contemplation of 
their excellencies, and that calamity had befallen the children as 
a visitation for the sins of their forefathers. I am far from dis- 
pating the verity of the doctrine implied by the last proposition ; 
ut an Almighty Providence has given us the capability of not- 
ing, to a certain extent, the intermediate Jinks in the chain of 
causation, and has permitted us, where practicable, to modify 
their relations; and i hence I would exhort every guardian of 
youth or infancy to consider well the effects of conduct such as 
I have just mentioned. Henry Kirke White, I should consider, 
afforded the very beau ideal of the nervous temperament; and 
1 2 
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I have very little doubt that Lord Byron, Pope, and Cowper, 
were mainly of the same constitution. , 

These various temperaments are rarely found unmixed, but 
in the great majority of mankind are found to run into each 
other... Thus,, combinations of the sanguine with the bilious, 
the bilious with the nervous, and the sanguine with the lympha- 
tic, are very frequent; and generally those temperaments will be 
observed to run into each other, whose characteristic activity 
makes the nearest approach. This, however, is not invariably 
the case, for we may have a mixture of the nervous and san- 
guine, or lymphatic and bilious ; and Iam not sure that the 
combinations of temperament are not unlimited: and, in esti- 
mating their influence upon the activity of the powers, I suppose 
we must take the mean of the characteristic activity of the tem- 
peraments entering into the combination. 

I have thus endeavoured to state in what manner, and to 
what extent, each temperament may be regarded as modifying 
the activity of the brain. And, in conclusion, I would earnestly 
recommend every Phrenologist to employ all vigilance and zeal 
in prosecuting the study of the subject, whereby we may pro- 
bably hereafter obtain more certain information as to the real 
nature and extent of the influence of the temperaments, sepa- 
rately and in combination, and arrive at more precise explana- 
tions of the processes by which such. influence is exerted. 


[The foregoing essay displays talent and ingenuity, and shews 
that Mr Noble has bestowed much consideration on his subject. 
But though very far from disputing the truth of the general 
porerna that the cerebral functions are materially influenced 

y the condition of the fluids, particularly the blood, —we can- 
not help regarding some of the detailed vie ws of Mr Noble re- 
specting the causes of the temperaments as purely theoretical; 
and he therefore seems to us to have done well in offering his 
suggestions rather in the hope that they may aid in leading to 
a true explanation than as furnishing such an explanation them- 
selves. His description of the signs and effects of the diffe- 
rent temperaments 1s clear and accurate, and what he says re- 
specting the treatment of nervous children is especially worthy 
of serious consideration. It is with the effects of the tempera- 
ments, more than their causes, that we are most concerned ; and 
happily the former are less obscure than the latter. When an 
indii ual is characterised by softness of flesh, fairness of the skin, 
flaxen hair, plumpness of figure, a weak slow pulse, and a lout- 
ish inanimate expression, physiologists agree in describing him 
as a person of a lymphatic temperament; and whatever be the 
cause of these appearances, we know from experience that they 
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are indicutions of great languor of the bodily and mental func- 
tions. Cateris paribus, temperament seems to affect equally 
every part of the body; so that if the muscles be aaturally ac- 
tive and energetic, we may expect also activity and energy of 
the brain; and if one set of muscles be active, the like viva- 
city may be looked for in the others. This principle is prac- 
tically recognised by William Cobbett, who, whatever may 
de his merits or demerits as a politician, is certainly a shrewd 
observer and describer of real life. In his Letter to a Lover, 
he discusses the question, Who is to tell whether a girl will 
make an industrious woman? How is the purblind lover espe- 
cially to be able to ascertain whether she, whose.smiles, and 
dimples, -and bewitching lips, have half bereft him of his senses ; 
how is he to be able to judge, from any thing that he ean see, 
whether the beloved object will be industrious or lazy? Why, 
it is very difficult,” he answers: There are, however, certain 
outward signs, which, if attended to with care, will serve as 
pretty sure guides. And, first, if you find the tongue lazy, you 
may be nearly certain that the hands and feet are the same. 
By laziness of the tongue I do not mean silence ; I do not mean 
an absence of talk, for that is, in most cases, very good; but I 
mean a slow and soft utterance ; a sort of sighing out of the 
words, instead of speaking them; a sort of me the sounds 
fall out, as if the party were sick at stomach. The pronuncia- 
tion of an industrious person is generally guick and distinct, and 
the voice, if not strong, firm at least. Not masculine; as femi- 
nine as possible; not a croak nor a bawl, but a guie, distinct, 
and sound voice.“ —“ Look a little, also, at the labours of the 
teeth, for these correspond with the other members of the body, 
and with the operations of the mind. ‘ Quick at.meals, quick 
at work,’ is a saying as old as the hills, in this, the. most indus- 
trious nation upon earth; aad never was there a truer saying.” 
„Get to see her at work upon a mutton-chop, or a bit of bread 
and cheese; and if ehe deal quickly with these, you have a pret- 
ty good security for that activity, that stirring industry, with- 
out which a wife is a burden instead of a help.” Another 
mark of industry is a quick step, and a somewhat heavy tread, 
shewing that the foot comes down with a hearty good will.” 
„I do not like, and I never liked, your sauntering, soft-stepping 
girls, who move as if they were perfectly indifferent as to the 
result.“ i 

We are disposed to think that Cobbett’s advice will prove 
sound in all cases where the nervous ay TER asian ye 

ually developed, equally healthy, and equally accustomed to 
pcan 1 be Tiree and the aarden small, the 


* Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, Letter III, § 102-5. 
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individual will be much more inclined to mental than to muscu- 
lar activity; and, on the other hand, if he have large muscles 
and a small brain, the activity derived from a sanguine or bilious 
temperament will have a tendency to expend itself in exercise or 
labour of the body. The rcason of this is, that the largest or- 
gans have, ceteris paribus, the greatest tendency to act; their 
activity is productive of the greatest pleasure; hence they are 
more frequently exercised than the smaller organs; and thus 
the energy and activity of the former are made to predominate 
still more than they did originally, over those of the latter. Mr 
Noble remarks, that when the temperament is sanguine, “ there 
is most commonly a disposition to indolence and mental inactivity, 
in the absence of any very powerful motive ;” but this, we suspect, 
is true only where the cerebral organs are in development and 
cultivation inferior to the muscles. The sanguine temperament 
is of itself no way unfavourable to mental activity; on the con- 
trary, its usual effect is to give animation, not only to the mus- 
cular system, but also to the affective and intellectual faculties. 
The remarks now offered in reference to the comparative effi- 
ciency of the muscular and cerebral functions, are equally ap- 
plicable to the cerebral organs, considered in relation to each 
other. Where two organs are alike in development and culti- 
vation, a nervous or sanguine temperament will render them 
eqeally active; but where one is more fully developed than the 
other, it will excel the latter both in power and in activity. In 
another brain of the same size and form, but with a lymphatic 
temperament, a similar predominance of the power and activity 
of one organ over those of the other will be found ; but the ab- 
solute power and activity of both will be less than in the other 
case supposed. Temperament, therefore, besides influencing the 
activity of the organs, affects their power also, to a greater ex- 
tent than Mr Noble seems inclined to allow. 

Facts, it is on all hands admitted, are still wanted, to place the 
subject of the temperaments on a completely satisfactory foot- 
ing.—Ep. ] 


ARTICLE III. 
CASE OF DERANGEMENT OF THE FACULTY OF LANGUAGE, 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF A BLOW NEAR THE EYE. 


A considerable number of years ago, M. De Fouchy read to 
the French Academy a very interesting account of an accident 
which he himself had sustained, and which was followed by de- 
rangement of the faculty of language. It is quoted by M. Moreau, 
in the Encyclopedie Méthodique, article Mepecine MENTALE 
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Paris, 1816; vol. ix. of the Medical Division), aud is regarded 
y that writer as described “ with the courageous, calm, and wise 
impartiality, which forms the characteristic of a philosopher.” 
M. De Fouchy’s narrative is as follows: “ The first of the ac- 
cidents,” says he, which kept me absent from the Academy 
during a considerable time, was accompanied by a circumstance 
which appears to me worthy of being communicated. On the 
24th of March last, leaving the house of M. Anisson, where I 
had been assisting at the trial of his new press, I was returning 
home about seven in the evening, when it was beginning to be 
rather dark. A projecting part of the pavement tripped m 
foot, and caused me to fall dor warde and a little to one side, wit 
my face on a heap of stones which happened to be there. The 
blow struck precisely on the vomer,“ and on the angle of the 
right eye; the skin covering the former was cut, and much. 
I felt at the moment of the blow an acute pain, which extended 
along the left eye ; but I was in no degree stunned, nor experi- 
enced any affection of the heart ( mauæ de cæur ) ; and I proceed- 
ed on my way, holding a handkerchief on my nose. On reach- 
ing home, I washed the wound, which had stopped bleeding, 
with warm wine, and the pain diminished so much as not to 
nt me from sleeping. Next day it was supportable, and I 
thought I remarked it in two places, namely, on the vomer, and 
also above the left eye, which had not suffered from the blow. 

“ The pain of the vomer was accompanied by a particular 
circumstance, which lasted a long time, and consisted in this 
that when I moved that bone to the right or left with my finger, 
I perceived a slight internal crepitation, as if its articulation with 
the other bones of the face had suffered. Up to this time I had 
noticed nothing extraordinary. I went out, and returned to din- 
ner, when the following circumstance occurred, which appears 
to me worthy of much attention. 

„Towards the end of dinner, I felt a slight increase of the 
pain above the left eye, and, at that very instant, became un- 
able to pronounce the words which I wished. I heard what was 
said to me, and thought what I wished ; but I pronounced other 
words than those which could have expressed my thoughts, or, 
if I begun, could not finish them, but substituted other words 
for them. I had, however, the power of every motion, as free 
as in my usual state. I did not drop my fork, nor the piece 
of which I held in my band. I saw clearly every object; 
and the an which praduce the action of thought were, so 
far as I could judge, in their natural state. This kind of pa- 
rox ysm lasted fr a minute, and, during its continuance, I was 
sufficiently conscious of this singular distinction in the sensorium 


It may be necessary to explain to our non-medical readers, that the vomer 
is the thin bone which forms the partition of the nose. 
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of the mind (sensiorum de Tâme), which had only one of its 
parts affected, without the others suffering the slightest dis- 
turbance. 

„When M. Vicq-d’Azyr read to the Academy on the Ana- 
tomy of the Human Brain, I was struck by what he said regard- 
ing the nervous filaments which pass from the brain and enter 
the interior of the nose through the cribriform plate, and I 
thought I had discovered in them the explanation of my singu- 
lar state. ‘These filaments, having perhaps received a shock 
from the blow on the vomer, had transmitted that shock to the 
brain ; but I could discover no reason for the singular phenome 
non of the sensorium of the mind being affected in one of it 
its parts only. 

J confine myself, here, simply to the relation of the fa: 
which I deemed it my duty to communicate to the Academy. 
order that, if deemed expedient, it may be entered in the 

rs. 

“ An observation of this kind must necessarily be extre: 
rare, since it is requisite that a man of science should be the 
ject, and that the accident should not be so severe as t 
vent him from observing all the circumstances attendi) 
Notwithstanding, however, all my zeal for the promotion 
sciences which are the objects of the Academy, I trust 
readily pardon me for not wishing to present it often wit 
lar observations.” 

The phenomena here described are altogether inex, 
except on the phrenological principle that the brain i 
gregate of organs, performing different functions ; anc 
pearance of the derangement at the very moment wh 
crease of pain took place in the situation of the orga 
guage, must be regarded as strikingly confirming tl 
of that part of the brain *. 


ARTICLE IV. 
PHRENOLOGY AND THE BRITISH ASSOC’ 


Tux British Association for the Advancement 
its Annual Meeting in Edinburgh on 8th Sept 
five succeeding days. About a week previou 
addressed the following letter to John Robison, 
Secretaries :— 


See, in vol. V. of this Journal, p. 481, a somewhat « 
memory of names was impaired by a fall on the fomes” 
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“ John Robison, Esq. gi Pe 1854 ae 

„M Dear Sin,—As I mentioned to you yesterday, I 
intend to apply to be admitted a member of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

In case a demonstration of the Phrenological Soeiety's col- 
lection of national skulls would be acceptable in any of the Sec- 
tions, I beg leave to express my readiness to give one, on any 
day except Wednesday 10th September, and I shall take it kind 
if you will mention this to the Committee. At the same time, 
I wish it to be understood that I have no individual anxiety for 
the acceptance of this offer; and that my only motive in making 
it, is to contribute, so far as lies in my power, to the fulfilment 
of the objects of the Association. Believe me to remain, &.“ 

“ Gro. Combet’ 

Mr Robison returned the following answer :— ee 1 

My Dear Six, 3d September. 

I have forwarded your intimation to. Mr. J. Forbes, for 
insertion in the list of communications, all of which. will, be laid 
before the Sections on their first meeting; and it will. hie with 
them to arrange what order they shall be brought forward,ia.” 


Mr Combe was duly admitted a member of the Association, 
and attended meetings of several of the Sections ; but he was not 
honoured with any reply whatever to his offer of a commuiſjca- 
tion. From Mr Robison he received the most polite attention ; 
and the reason of the silence of the Committee became #pparent 
at the first meeting. Mr Sedgwick, the President for last Year, 
before resigning his office, addressed the Association, in d'speëth 
in which “ he urged most strenuously upon the Associatiot’-the 
necessity of keeping in mind the objects of its institution; attd’to 
confine their researches to dead matter, without entefng into 
any speculations on the relations of intellectual beings; and he 
would brand as a traitor that person who would dare to over- 
step the prescribed boundaries of the institution. If the Society 
should ever be broken up, which God forbid, he would predict 
that it would happen by some members imprudently and daring- 
ly passing its boundaries *.” , 1 

t was reported among the audience, that this anathema was 
directed chiefly against the Statistical Section of the Association, 
into which it was feared that moral or political discussion Tight 
be introduced ; but it obviously applied in an especial manner to 
Phrenology. Accordingly, in the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, no: Hues was made to our science, except á feeble at- 
tempt at ridicule, introduced by Dr Graham in an evening re- 


* Report of See of the British Association, in Edin. New Phil. 
Journ. for Oct. 1834, p. 372. 
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port, but which, having met with very little aes, Bae was 
not repeated by himself or imitated by any of the other savans. 
In the Anatomical Section, Sir Charles Bell gave an account of 
his discoveries in the nervous system, of which we find the fol- 
lowing report in the Scotsman of 18th September. 

„n Thursday and Friday, there was a numerous attendance 
in the ‘Ansionical Section, aa ha Sir Charles Bell gave an inte- 
resting exposition of his views of the nervous system. He was 
the first to demonstrate what other physiologists had previously 
conjectured to be probable, viz. the existence of separate nerves 
of motion and of sensation. His statement was a recapitula- 
tion of his publications, and we did not observe that he added 
any new facts. In several particulars we were gratified by his 
exposition, as marking the certain, although slow, progress of 
truth. Dr Spurzheim, when he visited Edinburgh in 1816, 
maintained that the uses of the brain could not be philosophi- 
cally ascertained by mutilations of the brains of animals; but he 
was ridiculed for saying so, and it was asserted that this was one 
of his numerous back-doors for escaping from adverse evidence. 
Flourens and Magendie in France, Sir William Hamilton here, 
and various other individuals, have, in the interval, performed 
numerous experiments on the brains of the lower creatures, and 
published results which have been extensively cited as evidence 
against Phrenology. Yesterday, Sir Charles Bell explicitly 
stated, that he also had made such experiments, and had obtain- 
ed no satisfactory results; and he then shewed why he had fail- 
ed, and why all other experimenters must fail who pursue this 
method of inquiry. These experiments always, and necessarily, 
involve a great shock to the nervous system in general, and can- 
not be confined in their effects to the part cut out. We may 
add,—If we do not know what office the part performs in health, 
how can we know whether the function has eeased in consequence 
of the ablation or not? It may be very true, that if we were to 
cut out the organ of Tune from the brain of a canary, the bird 
would never sing again; but if, in ignorance of what part is that 
organ, we were to cut out any other portion of the brain, with a 
view to discover it, we should be disappointed ; because, what- 
ever part we injured, the effect on its singing would always be 
the same; it would cease to sing, for the obvious reason that 
singing and a mangled brain are not compatible in nature. We 
rejoiced to hear this method of investigation renounced and con- 
demned by so great an authority. 

In the 49th Number of the. Edinburgh Review, the late Dr 
John Gordon wrote a severe attack on Dr Spurzheim, for as- 
serting that the brain exhibited fibres extending from the cor- 
pora amidalia, olivaria, and restiformia, to its surface. In 
his ‘ Observations on the Structure of the Brain,’ published in 
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1817, in support of the Review, he declared Dr Spurzheim's 
description of this particular structure to be objectionable in 
all its points, and full of error and hypothesis.’ He also con- 
demned, in strong terms, Dr Spurzheim's plate of a section of 
the brain, shewing the alleged fibres. It is due to the great 
cause of truth to state, that Sir Charles Bell, according to our 
understanding of his statement, admitted the existence of these 
disputed fibres to the full extent asserted by Dr Spurzheim, and 
that the plate of a section of the brain exhibiting the fibres, 
which he produced in illustration of his views, presented to our 
eyes precisely the same appearance as the drawing given by Dr 
Spurzheim, which was so loudly condemned. 

s Sir Charles Bell is no phrenologist. He did not allude to 
the subject, and made no pretensions to knowledge of the func- 
tions of the particular portions of the brain. This was a sound 
and philosophical proceeding, and we admire the candour and 
justice which dictated it, as much as the talents which led him 
to his own discoveries of the functiuns of the nerves.” i 

At the meeting of the Natural History Section, held on 12th 
September, Mr Pentland, in continuation of the observations 
which he had offered at a previous meeting, on the physical 
configuration of the Andes of Peru and Bolivia, and on the dis- 
tribution of organic life, at different elevations on the declivit 
of these gigantic chains, entered into details on the reasons which 
have led him to conclude that there existed, at a comparatively 
recent period, and between the 14° and 19° of S. Lat., a race of 
men very different from any of those now inhabiting our globe, 
characterised principally by the anomalous form of the cranium, 
in which two-thirds of the entire weight of the cerebral mass is 
placed behind the occipital foramen, and in which the bones of 
the face are very eer elongated, so as 8 ive to Pie crania 
more the appearance of certain species of the amily, than 
that of human beings. Mr Pentland salted into details to 
prove that this extraordinary form cannot be attributed to pres- 
sure, or any external force, similar to that still employed b 
many American tribes; and adduced, in confirmation of this 
view, the opinions of Cuvier, of Gall, and of many other cele- 
brated naturalists and anatomists. i 

„The remains of this extraordinary race are found in ancient 
tombs of the mountainous districts ef Peru and Bolivia, and 
p in the great interalpine valley of Titicaca, and on the 

rders of the lake of the same name. These tombs present 
very remarkable architectural beauty, and appear not to date 
beyond seven or eight centuries before the present period. 

‘© The race of men to which these extraordinary remains be- 
long, appen to Mr Pentland to have constituted the inhabi- 
tants of the elevated regions, situated between the 14° and 19° 
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of South Lat., before the arrival of the present Indian popula- 
tion, which, in its physical characters, its customs, &c. offers 
many analogies with the Asiatic races of the old world *.” 

The Phrenological Society possesses a skull from the neigh- 
bourhood of Arica on the coast of Peru, to which Mr Pent- 
land's description applies. Its form differs in a remarkable 
manner from that of the skulls brought from Lima, which are 
very broad in proportion to their length. We have a paper in 
progress respecting the skulls and character of the Peruvian 
Indians, and shall advert in it to Mr Pentland's observations, 
which are published in the Dublin Journal of Medical and 
Chemical Science for July 1884. We exhibited the Arica skull 
to Mr Pentland, and understood him to say that he regarded it, 
though found in a burial place on the coast, as having belonged 
to a native of the interior, one of the race now extinct. He was 
unluckily called away before we could inquire into the reasons 
on which this conclusion was founded. 

On 18th September, Dr Abercrombie concluded the business 
of the Medical Section by a very excellent address, in which, 
_ after expressing his confidence in the zeal of the members in fol- 
lowing out the investigations which had been recommended to 
them, and impressing on them the necessity of cultivating pa- 
thology, he proceeded to make some observations on the interest 
and importance to the medical profession of the study of mental 
philosophy. In alluding to this subject, he said he was aware 
of the objections which had been brought against admitting the 
philosophy of mind as one of the regular Sections of the Asso- 
ciation; and to a considerable extent he admitted their truth, as 
it might be difficult to preserve such discussions from those hy- 
pothetical speculations by which this important science had been 
so much obscured and retarded in its progress. But, by treat- 
ing it as a branch of Physiology, he trusted this might be avoid- 

, by rigidly restricting the investigation to a careful observa- 
tion of facts, and the purposes of high practical utility to which 
they might be applied. Keeping in view the importance of 
these rules, he earnestly recommended the subject to medical in- 
quirers, as capable of being cultivated on strict philosophical 
principles, as a science of observation, and as likely to yield laws, 
principles, or universal facts, which might be ascertained with 
the same precision as the laws of physical science. For this 
purpose, however, inquirers must abstain from all vain specula- 
tions respecting the nature and essence of mind, or the mode of 
its communication with external things, and must confine them- 
selves to a simple and careful study of its operations. Some of 
these Dr Abercrombie alluded to under the following heads :— 
the laws of the succession of thoughts, and the remarkable in- 


Edin. New Phil. Journ. October 1834, p. 433. 
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fluence of association: — the voluntary power which we possess 
over the succession of thought, the due culture of which lies at 
the foundation of all sound mental discipline :—the influence of 
habit upon mental processes, and the means of correcting inju- 
rious habits :—the important relation between voluntary intellec- 
tual processes and moral emotions, and between such intellectual 
processes and the result of evidence in producing conviction :— 
the laws of reason or judgment-—the means of cultivating it 
and the ruinous effects which result from the neglect of such 
culture. In concluding these observations, Dr Abercrombie 
alluded briefly to the moral phenomena of the human mind, 
and the impressions which we derive from them, with a feeling 
of absolute certainty, respecting the moral attributes of the Crea- 
tor. 

‘© Respecting the means of cultivating the Philosophy of 
Mind as a science of rigid observation, Dr Abercrombie alluded 
to the study of mental phenomena and mental habits in our- 
selves and in other men; and the whole phenomena of dream- 
ing, insanity, and delirium, and the mental conditions which oc- 
cur in connexion with diseases and injuries of the brain. The 
subjects of dreaming and insanity, which have hitherto been lit- 
tle cultivated with this view, he considered as capable of being 
prosecuted on sound philosophical principles, and as likely to 
yield curious and important results respecting the laws of asso- 
ciation, and various other processes of the mind. 

„The practical purposes to which mental science may be ap- 

lied, Dr Abercrombie considered briefly under the following 
Peace :—(1.) The education of the young, and the cultivation 
of a sound mental discipline at any period of life. In all other 
departments, we distinctly recognise the truth, that every art 
must be founded upon science, or on a correct knowledge of the 
uniform relations and sequences of the essences to which the art 
refers; and it cannot be supposed that the only exception to 
this rule should be the highest and most delicate of all human 

ursuits, the science and the art of the mind. (2.) The intel- 
ectual and moral treatment of insanity, presenting a subject of 
intellectual observation and experiment, in which little compara- 
tively has been done, but which seems to promise results of the 
highest importance and interest. (3.) The prevention of insa- 
nity in individuals in whom there exists the hereditary predispo- 
sition to it. He gave his reasons for being convinced that in 
such cases, much might be done by a careful mental culture, 
and that irremediable injury might arise from the neglect of it. 
(4.) Dr Abercrombie alluded to the importance of mental science 
as the basis of a Philosophical Logic, but did not enlarge on 
this part of the subject. He concluded his address by some ob- 
servations on the dignity and importance of medicine, as one of 
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the highest pursuits to which the human mind can be directed ; 
as it combines with the culture of a liberal science the daily ex- 
ercise of an extensive benevolence, and thus tends at once to cul- 
tivate the highest powers of the understanding and the best 
feelings of the heart.” * 

In conclusion we remark, that although the British Associa- 
tion, under its present constitution, may oe be right in ex- 
cluding discussions on the relations of intellectual beings, it 
must be humiliating to the philosophers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to make the public acknowledgment which we have quot- 
ed, of the entire absence of any philosophy of mind which can 
be included among the sciences, and discussed with temper and 
judgment, and without „imprudently and daringly passing the 
boundaries of the Association.” We must be permitted also to 
tell them, that they will make a sorry figure at the bar of pos- 
terity, when Phrenology shall be recognised as the very philoso- 
phy of which they stood in need, and when it will be universal- ` 
ly acknowledged that their narrow-minded prejudices alone pre- 
vented them fror investigating and adopting it. 


ARTICLE V. 
CASE OF IDIOCY. 


Ar a meeting of the Manchester Phrenological Society in 
September last, Mr G. Wilson, the President, read a paper 
ona remarkable case of idiocy, illustrated by a cast of the indi- 
vidual’s head. This paper we regard as a valuable contribution 
to phrenological literature. A copy of the cast having been pre- 
sented by the society now mentioned, to the Phrenological So- 
ciety in Edinburgh, we are enabled to give a sketch of it on page 
128. For the sake of contrast, a view of the head of Ram- 
mohun Roy, on the same scale, is ‘likewise inserted. 

This individual, as we learn from Mr Wilson’s paper, is 
the son of a labourer in moderate circumstances, ‘and was born 
near Prestwich, in October 1814; so that he is now twenty years 
of age. He is the third of five children, and is in perfect health. 
The integuments of the skull are very thick and loose, so that 
the brain is not so large as might be supposed by one who has 
not manipulated the head. The hair appears to have been of 
considerable length when the cast was made. The stature of 
the individual is about five feet six inches, and he weighs about 
nine stones. 

His father states, that for a considerable time after birth he 


* Edin. New Phil. Journ. Oct. 1834, p. 443. 
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was remarkably small and helpless, and that he was three years 
old before he could be taught to walk. n thìs period he 
displayed no intellectual faculties, his actions ing merely regu- 
lated: by animal instinct. Afterwards he learned to recognise 
individuals and to say mother,” a term which he applied also 
to his father and every member of the family. As he grew up, 
his favourite habits were to walk into the garden and to amuse 
himeelf by digging or scraping holes, either with his hands or 
more especially with bits of wood. When abont seven years old 
he became very passionate and learnt to swear, which, when en- 
raged, he does freely. The next child to him was also an idiot ; 
she died about two years ago; her head was larger, and she dis- 
played more gener wer, and had the command of a greater 
number of words. This girl and he were constant companions, 
and were seldom separate from eachother. They always ramb- 
led and slept together, and for a short time after her death he 
looked very solitary, and even now he is more attached to a girl 
of the same name where he resides than to any other member 
of the family. 
His habits now are to arise from bed when called, having 
taken no more rest than the others; and as he is incapable of 
dressing himself, his mother performs this office for him. 
He remains at home till breakfast, with which, as well as every 
other meal, he never appears to be satisfied or to have taken 
sufficient. After this he rambles with company sometimes miles 
from home, though 178 5 returning with those who induced 
him away. During his rambles he is, of course, subjected to the 
perpetual annoyances of mischievous children, and often of those 
whose years should render them more humane; yet he immediate- 
ly forgets all and is soon happy. He frequently accompanies 
horses and carts, and can drive with the whip pretty well. His 
partiality for horses is very striking, and was manifested earl 
in life. A few weeks N a gentleman was riding on a small 
pony in the neighbourhood, and as this, from some cause or other, 
displeased him, he seized hold of the pony's tail and pulled with 
all his strength ; this with the gentleman’s weight were sufficient 
to stop the pony, at which the gentleman was so enraged that 
he jumped from the saddle and laid the wap so freely upon the 
poor boy's shoulders, that his cries were heard at a great dis- 
tance, and the castigator narrowly escaped being mobbed by the 
whole neighbourhood. He spends a great portion of his time at 
a retail beer shop in the neighbourhood ; and as he is exceeding- 
‘ly fond of drink, and almost all who frequent the place know 
him and invite him to taste with them, he gets intoxicated some- 
times for days together. It requires more than an ordinary 
quantity of beer to intoxicate him ; and when he is taken home 
in this condition, he appears satisfied all is not right, and that 
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he has merited the scolding which invariably follows from his 
godmother. When the storm has subsided, and he reads in her 
countenance returning peace, he usually sets up a loud laugh, 
and under the excitement of the liquor semaine very merry dur- 
ing the remainder of the evening. He is very fond of sweet- 
meats, and on one occasion when Mr Wilson presented him with 
some wrapped in a paper, he devoured the paper and contents in- 
discriminately. Some.peas also he eat without shelling them. 
The general volume of his bead is very small. This will ap- 
pear from the following note of ‘the A of. the cast, 
(in inches), which we contrast with those. of the head of Ram- 
mohun Roy. e ee e ee . 
“Brom Individuality to Philoprogenitivencss, d . Of 
i to Individuality, 5 sso sete ie! 4 „ 

... . Thiloprogenitiveness, . . . „ 3 
.... „ „e Firmdess, . . . o ee eee Ah —— 
„ıı © eea Destructivencss to Destruetiveness, . 4 . .. . 6 
. . Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . 26 4 65 


Tvor. Raumonon Ror. 


The feebleness of his mind is commensurate with the small- 
ness of his head. So little force of ehanet ineei docs he 
possess, that he willingly submits to be govern y a little girl, 
and to endure the tOr of boys to heen he is vastly superior 
in muscular power. Now, what explanation,” asks Mr Wil- 
son, besides the phrenological one, can be iven of his imbe- 
cility ? If the mind can act independently of material organi- 


4 
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zation, why does he not display the powers of human nature 

equally with those around him? Or, if education do every 

thing, where is the patron of education who will undertake to 

bring his mind to the perfection of that of a child a quarter of 
is age? 

The organs of the propensities are, on the whole, not largel 
developed in proportion to the other parts of the brain. Naa 
tiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Combativeness, are, however, 
of considerable size; while Destructiveness, Seeretiveness, and 
Cautiousness, are small. With respect to the manifestations of 
the first of these, Mr Wilson has not been able to ascertain 
much: „I have observed, however, he says, that he is more 

tient during the time he is teased by females than when teased 

y men; and he turned with a very expressive smile towards 
one who placed her arm within his own.” Mr Wilson mentions 
also, that he exercises Combativeness rather frequently, imme- 
diately striking any who offends him ; he is also bold and fear- 
less. I saw him pursue a large dog, and imitate its barking ; 
and when he had provoked its snarl, he appeared highly 
lighted. He seldom exercises Destructiveness, and his anger is 
only of momentary duration. Self-esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation are seldom displayed. Cautiousness is small, and he can 
easily be sent into danger. Some mischievous men one day un- 
dressed him, and persuaded him to 17 into the river, although 
for the first time in his life; he walked in until nearly out of his 
depth, and was proceeding onward when the sight of his god- 
mother deterred him. Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness are 
not very marked; indeed, if any thing be shewn him, he looks 
attentively at it for a time, but seldom appears desirous of re- 
moving it. I placed some pence upon a table and turned away, 
but he exhibited no desire to take it. When I brought him to 
the Society, on a former evening, the Members asked him which 
he would have, a penny or a halfpenny ? he invariably put his 
finger upon both, and wished for both; he did not seem dis- 
to seize the money, nor did he shew regret at not receiv- 
ing it.” 

Such of the perceptive organe as have their place imme- 
diately over the eyes, are well developed; but on proceeding 
upwards to the intellectual region, we find there a lamentable 
and almost total deficiency. “ If he receives a penny,” says 
Mr Wilson, ‘ his Locality guides him to the place where to 
spend it, because he has observed this first done by others who 
accompanied him ; his Individuality informs him which is the ar- 
ticle he wants in exchange, and he invariably chooses the largest 
piece, in preference: that consumed, he moves away: another 
object attracts his attention, and he surveys it a moment with 
every appearance of curious delight; he passes on, alternately no- 
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ticing and wandering (Individuality and Locality), until either 
che mine of hun M the friendly hand of his attendant draws 
him home. Although he koori ky things by name, yet if you 
direct his eye to an object and bid him reach it to you, he will 
doit. His Form is rather large, and he recollects individuals 
very well!“ He knew tha :cast-usgker and myself: the second 
time he saw us. His Language is moderate; yet I am per- 
suaded, that, with proper instruction, he might have had a more 
extentive:vocabulary. His attendants have neuer succeeded in 
teaching; him to: button or unbutton his owselothes.. He shews 
a'great desire to imitate, and the. artist succeeded:in taking the 
cast by eosin. him to imitate the position shawna: to him. It 
is not menti whether be is a good mimic. The sime.of the 
organ of Imitation is not such as to make us anticipate: this. 
After. stating that Dr Spurzheim strongly :contlesmbd mar- 
riage betwixt relations as likely totead ‘to mental itnbecilities 
im the offspring, and remarking that the parents of this boy were 
ermains, Mr Wilson concluded: by::cbeerving, that ., phrenolo- 
clea: danis insisted upon theneogssity ef acting in obe- 
jence to the. natural las · in marriages; .and if these laws had 
been observed by the parents. of him whose case I have laid be- 
fonę· you, thére would, at least, have been two of these unfortu- 
nate ind viduais less upoti red, and. I should have ſbeen spared 
the necessity of troubling you with a short comment upon the 
character oß c this evening 


We shall. fiuiah, the: present article by quoting. an ahort passage 
from Dr Spurzheam’s work on Insanity. We are very well 
aware,’, saya he, that a great number of facts, repeated under 
various eircumstanoes, are necessary before we can draw a gene- 
ral conclusion ; but with respect to.idiatism from birth, we have 
made such a number ef, abservations in various countries, that 
we have no hesitation in affirming, that a too small brain is unfit 
for the manifestation of. the mi J beg to remark, thet I do 
not say that idiotism is the. attribute of a too gwall brain only; 
idiotism may be the result of different causes, one of which is a 
too small brain. We are conyineed from abservation, that the 
laws of nature are constant; and if we continually observe that 
the same phenomenon takes place under the same circumstances, 
we consider -onr conclusion as certain, till experience shews the 
contrary. No one, then, has the right to majntain that an in- 
ference.is too hastily drawn because he has not made a sufficient 
number of observations, It is his duty to shew facts which 
prove the contrary, if he intend.to deny the inference.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 
JOURNAL DE LA SOCIETE PHRENOLOGIQUE DE PARIS. 
i „ Tome n. No. V. 


Wa TEE e arrear with our netices 3 proa 
Ph ical Journal, partly from the later nu not havi 
e some — after they were due, and partly 
from the urgent demands recently made upon our space. It is 
with pleasure that we now resume consideration of the labours 
of our Parisian brethren, and co ulate the conductors of the 

Journal en the regular advance which ite contents are making in 
value and interest. In the. introductory notice to this number, 
it is stated that the. causes which prevented. she regular appear- 
ance of the Journal during the disastrous. year 1882 :(when 
cholesa raged in Paris), being now s the conductors 
have taken the most efficacious measures to cancel the arrears. 
“ We have,” they say, * immense materials in hand, and, by 
active communications with the princi ipa foreign P i 
Societies, shall enrich ourselves with the: fruits of their discove- 
ries and labours.” - BS We we ee 

Upon the 22d of August, the anniversary of Dr Gall's death, 
the Phrenological Society of Paris holds an annual meeting, at 
which: are reported the transactions of the previous year, the 
losses sustained, the acquisitions made, the state of Phrehology 
at the time, and the evidence afforded by lately received busts 
in confirmation of the principles of the science. To these an- 
nua? meetings the public are invited, and on each oveasion a 
large assembly has come forward. Last year, the Hall of St 
Jobn was early filled by a numerous auditory ; among whom 
were the Prefect of the Seine,—several members of the Institute 
aod Royal Academy of Medicine, —several Professors of the 
Ecole de Médecine, h and foreign savans, advocates,: and 
magistrates,—and also a great number of ladies. The business 
was commenced by a discourse from the president, Professor 
Bouilaud ; after which, a summary of the proceedings of the 
Society during the year 1832-3, by Dr Casimir Broussais, the 
secretary, was read. Both of these are printed in the Journal, 
and contain many interesting details. ` 

In Professor Bouillaud's discourse, we find some very perti- 
nent general observations on the principles of Phrenology, its 

utility, and the treatment which Gall received from 

is contemporaries, particularly Napoleon and Cuvier. The 

opposition of these two great men,” he says, “ backed as it was 
12 
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by the power of ridicule, so terrible in all countries but parti- 
cularly in France, arrested, sa, to spaak, the, course of the new 
star which had just ed. above the scientific, horizon. 
Forthwith the journals, . and academies,, farmed d. sort of 
Holy Alliance sats the system of Gall; and all would. have 
been over with that system 4275 ere nov, were it pues ible fon the 
triumph of any Holy Alliance over. truth, phrenalagical qr other- 
wise, to continue for ever. This conapiracy of influential men 
and associations against a truth may indeed delay 1a ogress 
and retard its development: but there comes at length a time 
when enlightened public opinion takes truth under its pawerful 
protection; and to the sway of that ruler of the. world every 
thing, not excepting even the authority of a Napoleon. and a 
Cuvier, ultimately yields) But what concerns ug mast at pre- 
sent is, that the heads of Napoleon and Cuvier are, if I may use- 
the expression, the best arguments which, one, cquid. desire for 
‘refuting. the opinions of these illustrious mea; and now, when 
both, have: descended prematurely to the tomb, Phra „ 
which is nat, the, last to pay: jus tribute of, admixation ,.to the 
vast and lofty. powers with.which they were endowed, asks no 
other revenge for the injury which they inflicted on it, than that 
of making their heads serve ta demonstrate the. very: principles 
to which, during lfe, they were opposed. Glance, naw, at these 
busts,” continued Dr Bouillayd, pointing to the casts. an the 
table, «glance at these busts, and, however limited. your ac- 
quaintance with. Phrenology may be, you cannot fail at once to 
perceive not only that they prove by their volume the law that, 
ceteris paribus, power of mind is in proportion to. the size of 
the brain, but also that, in the difference of their configuration, 
may be found the cause-of the chief differences presented by the 
characters and talents of these two illustrieus individuals. ‘This 
head,” pointing to that of Cuvier, “ ought to belong to: the 
Aristotle of Franee; that,” pointing to Napoleons, suits bet- 
ter the modern Alexander.” aa 1 5 ; 

The Professor. is of opinion, that as Phrenology is now settled 
on a secure basis, its votaries ought seriously to devote their 
attention to its progress and improvement alone, and to the 
fittest means that can be devised for difusing and pacha g 
popular the facts with which the science is already enriched, 
and is daily adding to its store. It is with the view of contri- 
buting in some measure to the accomplishment of this important 
object, that the Parisian Society, besides instituting their Jour- 
a and public courses of lectures, has appointed the great an- 
nual meeting already mentioned to be held. 

In the Summary of the Society’s proceedings, various import- 
ant subjects are introduced, The writer, Dr Broussais, begins 
by noticing a few of the numerous phrenological facts which 
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had been brought before the meetings. After alluding to seve- 
ral cases having reference to the organs of reproduction, reported 
to the Society by MM. Tanchou, Sorin, Bourjeot Saint-Hilaire, 
c., and 'which confittn the ideas of Gall as to the Functions of 
the cerebellum, he states the following patticulars of ; tdde which 
had’ Sceurrétt’ in the’ practice: ef Professor Bowifaud. That 
pay ee ee k young man Nb of # violent fever, ‘ocdasionied 
y ‘inflattimation of the bowels. The patierit’s head presented a 

considerable development of the organ of Pune, and he sang th 
cessantly during his Hts of delirium, with remarkable force atid 
correctness; ‘while of no other intellectual faculty was any actf- 
vity appnrent. ! During his periods of calm, he had nb recolle- 
tion of hut Nad decurred’ anang thi parbxyems. There is 
next mentioned a letter from Mr ‘Deville, of ‘London, relating 
the case of an ‘individual whose head had ‘presented 'diffetent 
degrees of cerebral development at different peritith of his Nfe. 
At first, he wis abandoned to himself, without ‘education, and 
in citeumstandés Caloulated rather to impair fran to ‘develope his 
facutties’; afterwards, he was placed in a ‘situation fdvourdble'to 
their development; and, finaly, several years later, he telapsed 
into his original condition, and anew’ eichibited deterioration bf 
mind. His brain presented corresponding’ phases of 8 
ment and degradation.— Dr Broussais pues ‘oh to say, that“ 
Lacorbière, in a recent visit’ to Germany, had successfully ap- 
pie phrenology ili the examination of several rene ih a 
unatic asylum, and that the accuracy of his phrendlogical Judg- 
ment had made some proselytes in Hambur hg. 

In reference to a Critical Examination, by Dr Sarlandière, of 
the classification and names of the mental faculties adopted by 
Gall and Spurzheim, published in the fourth number of the So- 
ciety’s Journal, Dr Broussais states, that among the members 
Gall and Spurzheim had found champions who had ebmbated 
Dr Sarlandiére’s pretensions; “and from this discussion,” says 
he, ‘ there has resulted, I think, a truth namely, that the ques- 
tion is yet insolvable, and that nothing but time and the pro- 
gress of Phrenology can lead to its solution.? É 

A work on the Seat and Nature of Mental Diseases, by Dr 
Bottex, physician to a lunatie asylum at Lyons, is mentioned 
with approbation. That writer demonstrates, that insanity is 
not a disease of the soul or mind, but an affection of the organic 
structure; that its essential seat is the brain; and that the mor- 
bid condition of that viscus varies according to the species of 
mental derangement: and he maintains, that, without the aid 
of the principle that the brain consists of a plurality of organs, 
it is impossible to account for many phenomena of insanity. 

Among the skulls and casts presented to the society, and for 
most of which it is indebted to the active zeal of M. Dumoutier, 
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Dr Broussais notices that of a negro called Eustache, of which 
a duplicate was lately added to the ‘collectioa af the Phrenologi- 
cal Society in Edinburgh (Bust, No. 159), by ite zealous secre- 
tary Dr William Gregory. On Oth August 1832, this negro, 
when sixty years of age, obtained the Prize of Virtus ftom the 
Iustitute, on account of the devoted attachment which he had 
di ed, in $t Domingo, towards his master, M. Belin. ` By 
his courage, and devotion, this gentleman, with up- 
wards of 400 other whites, were saved from the general mas- 
sacre, and the fortune of Mr Belin was several times preserved. 
“The idea of murder,” says the reporter to the Institute, “ did 
not associate itself, in the mind of Eustache, with that of liberty. 
Placed among companions endeavouring to obtain, with tlie torch 
and the dagger, their bloody emancipation, and seeing his masters 
in danger of being murdered amid the ruins of their burning 
dwellings, he hesitated not a moment... . Incessantly oecupied in 
warning the inhabitants of the conspiracies formed againgt them 
(but without revealing the names of the conspirators), and in 
devising a thousand stratageme to enable the proprietors to unite 
and strengthen their position, so as to make the insurgents aban- 
don the idea of attacking them,—he consorted with the Negroes 
during the day, and in the evening went to give warning to the 
whites.” At Paris, where, we understand, he now resides, Eus- 
tache is always busy doing good. . He never wishes,” says Dr 
Broussais, “ to keep any thing for himself; the profits of his in- 
dustry, and the rewards which he has obtained, being on all oc- 
casions ‘employed in relieving the miserable.“ He has always 
pinte to remain in the condition of a servant, in order that 

e might turn to account his skill in cookery, and enable him- 
self to do good to his fellow-creatures. The following charac- 
teristic trait is quoted from the report te the Institute before re- 
ferred to. At Port-au-Prince, Eustache often heard his master, 
who was an old man, bewailing the gradual weakening of his 

i Now, had Eustache been able to read, he might have 
whiled away his master’s long and sleepless hours, by reading the 
journals to him. It was therefore a matter of deep regret with him 
that he had never been taught to read; but this regret did not 
long continue. He secretly applied himself to study; took les- 
sons at four o'clock in the morning, in order that the time neoes- 
sary for the performance of his opa duties might not be en- 
croached upon; speedily acquired the wished-for knowledge ; 
and, approaching the old man with a book in his hand, proved 
to him, that if nothing seems easy to ignorance, nothing is im- 
5 to devotion. e are sorry that so few particulars re- 

tive to Eustache are given by Dr Broussais. Though a Pa- 
risian audience may with propriety be addressed with“ Je ne 
vous raconterai pas sa vie; vous la connaissez tous; vous en avez 
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tous entendu ou lu le récit ;"-—distant readers, who do not pos- 
sess these advantages, are left very much in the dark. The 
bust of Eustachs exhibits a prodigious development of the or- 
gan of Benevolence; and we. entately congur in the statement 
of Dr: Broussais, that there is. in the collections ne specimen 
which can. be in this. respect campared with it. The argan, 
says he, ‘is 90 large, that, t  Togererunacquainted. with 
Eustache; I should, at the sight:of auch. a bead, exclaim · here 
is monomania of .Bensuclehos.: But. I am better. plasead to sum: 
up, with M. Brifaut, his life and bis character in two Nd -von. 

We have measured the. past, and ewbjein a note of its dimen. 
sions. It is proper to antice;. that there was no bairon the hend 
when the cast was taken, E l : „ e ae 


1 ‘ at ` 5 51 — * „ nch. “G v 

, Ciroumferance,, ... bead acess Ata, te u 22 %%% 
From Individuality to occipital spine, over top of head, 141 , 

From ear to ear, over top of head.. „ 14 55 
From Indiezdweiltty to Philoprogetdtivéness,’-- ar; 

1, „4 4 Ear to P i À N e rune 48 — 1 75 
POA reeet Individuality, e ogy i 5 


acess «Benevolence, ~~ ! — 2 8 
opr „ „„ „„ t — 2 we ede tite ‘ 6 1 

' supe Destructiveness to Deatructivr nass,, A. °,' 
siasi 8 ta Secretiveness, . „ is 
2 Cautiousness to Cautiousness, eee Cag Fras 


It will be obvious to every phrenologist, from the foregoing. 
table, that the head of Eustache is of very considerable sine. In 
this respect, as well as in its form, it has quite the appear. 
ance of a European head. The organs of Veneration, Firmness, 
E Comparison, and Causality are large, 
though not equal to Benevolence; Adhesiveness, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousnegs, Conscientious. 
ness, and Loxe of Approbation, rather large or large; Imitation 
avd, Wonder, where the head descende repidiy an both sides from 
ee . or ete full. T a tome very. 
air dgvelopment of the organ of Language. nevolence risas 
toa pedal i above Comparison. A full-sized view of thia 
head is given by Dr Vimont in the Atlas to hia Treatise on Hu- 
man and Comparative Phrenology, and we hope to see, in the 
second volume of that publication, farther ils respecting 
Eustache. b ; : ; 

Dr Broussais on in his Summary to offer.some remarks 
on the heads and chaxecters of Carême, the Baron de Zach, and 
four musicians Weber, Kreutzer, D’Hérold, aud Lefebure. 
The mask of Weber indicates a large develo t of Tune, 
Ideality, Benevolence, and Imitation. Of Lefebure we are told, 
that, though not more than fourteen years of age, he has been 
for several years the organist of St Roch, and his head presents 
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the forehead of an intelligent men, wikh the organs of Tune 
and Construati weness in. particular. wery darge.” -~ A duplicate of ` 
this cast was presented. by, (Ds, William Gregory. ta the Phreno- 
logical Soviety, Edinburgh, , And - is. Now 86. of. the. t r 
The heads, of four cxipinals, Mabille, Pesseuwbes, Benoit, 
and Régés, are next ad verted 10. In all, the predominance of 
tha sentiments and. passions aver, the; understanding. is apparent, 
mbes chick ay . ee e, 
some particulars regarding nine: suicides,.with zespeot to one o 
Skon the widow, Landan, two. integesting dacumants are given 
entire: the first, M, Dumpatier’s zamarks qn her. dispositions, 
founded on an examination-of her heads and.the-seaand, an ex- 
tract from che register of M. Gourlet, a commissioner of police, 
confirming the dg fre M. Dumeutier'’s statements. The 
following table, shewing. the development of several organs fin 
the heads of the. nine suicides, was framed by MM. Dumoutier 
and Broussais. Their names ate, I. St-Simon 3.2. E. 4 3. 
G——; 4. Thuillien 5.5. Landon; 6. Depress J., Margueine; 
8. Grand; 9 Michele. . 


„ iyato , ` „1 „ 


„ „ 
A 


1 1 2 pet 


Destructivenęess, . 
Firmn ess. 
Combativeness, 


Cautioysness,. . . 
Love of Approbation, 


ScaLE.— 2. 117 55 4. Very small; 6. Small; 2. Rather small; 10, Mo- 
: derate; 12. Rather füll; 14. Full; 18. Rather large; 18. Large; 
D. Very large; 22. Ehormous’ À PAA a 


The case of a woman called Denise, detailed in the Annales de 
la Médecme.Physiologigue (Oct. 1832), is taken notice of, as før- 
niching a curious example of insatiable appetite for food. In in- 
fancy, she exhausted the milk. of all. her. nurses, and ate four 
times more. than other children of the same At school she 
devoured the bread of all. tbe scholars ; sat th the Salpétrière 
it was found impossible to satisfy her habitual appetite with less 
than eight qr ten pounds of bread daily. Nevertheless she there 
experienced, two or three times a month, great attacks of hunger 

andes faims), anug which she devoured twenty-four pounds 
of bread. If, during these fits, any obstacle was op to the 
tification of her imperious desire, she became so furious, that 
she used to bite her clothes, and even hands, and did not reco- 
ver her reason till hunger was completely satisfied. Being one 
. day in the kitchen of a rich family, when a dinner party was ex- 
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pected, she devoured, d n very few minutes, the soup intended 
trocnby) 8, aig eng tWebve poundy of bread! ‘Ow dno- 
ther octasidn;' she- drank Ml the cbffet prepared “for ‘sive ty- 
rive of fer eompahiong in the Satpérritre!' Her sheet Is siat; 
the region of ‘the ‘propentities predimnates; and ‘the organ of 
Akmentivettess is largely developed: >) 10 te l 
The Soviéty, as'above hiite has established pUe vauriés 
of lectures ‘on Phrenology. “These are delivered: By‘ M. Du- 
moutier, and the sutcest’ of the outed preceding the anrtel 
meeting is stated ‘td’ have Been vruimenb etre 
other coliraes had heen given ; one hy thelsable-leeturey, ardithe 
other by Dr Fessati But It is netia these: dures’ alone” 
sys Dr Brouseais}'* that ‘Phrendlopy tas found ‘defetders und 
répresentatives': our sdlende dias penetrated imo the Fücalty ef 
Meczeine; hotnage Has been: paid - tu ir thin the pricei oF 
ther institution; professors of the Behle bave spoken of it with tHe 
seriousness and 3 whieh' it’ merdts; and oe of si tbe 
eder Bioussais, has eben given an exposition of ité pfinciples ih 
several lectures devoted avas to trie obibet > Isis wat à 
few days since ayo physician, M. Lacomme, there based 
his thesis upon Phrenology. Ina word, we have on all siles 
mide converts to our opinSw̃s. — - 
‘The third article is entitled “ Phrenological notices on Chsi- 
mir Périer, Lamarque, and Cuvier, by Dr Foissac.” It was in 
1792, at the age of twenty-one, that Lamarque began his miili- 
taty carter, "in the capacity of a common soldier. In h few 
months he was advanced to be captain of the grenadiers of La- 
tour-d’Auverghe, known among the enemies.of France as the 
colonne infernale. During the subsequent years he distinguish- 
ed himself by his bravery in many battles, among which were 
those of Hohenlinden, Villa-Nova, Piave, Oberlitz, Laybach, 
Alta-Julia, and Wagram, at which last he had four horses kill- 
ed under him. In the brain of Lamarque are found the in- 
dications of every quality of a good soldier and a great capthit : 
the organ of Inhabitiveness, which, in combination with the 
higher ‘setitiinents, is the source of patriotism “; ‘invincible ton- 
rage, obvious from the enormous ‘distance between the two mas- 
totd processes ; Cautiousness and Secretiveness, which are indis- 
sable to the general of an army in actual service; ‘the passion 
or glory; resulting from a great development of Love of Ap- 
robation ; and, lastly, a moral power and immovable ‘fitmness, 
indicated by the elevation of the coronal region,—a quality with- 
out which no man ‘ever yet attained to eminence.” The or- 
gans of Comparison and Causality do riot equal those of Lan- 
° So Spurzheim conjectured; but our readers are aware that, by many 


phrenologists, patriotism is regarded as one of the modes of activity of the 
organ of Wee En. 
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guage, Form, Number, Locality, Individuality, and Eventuali- 
ty, which are uncommonly large. Hence the forehead has ra- 
tera sloping appearance. Ideality is stated to be large; in con- 
nexioa with which circumstapes Dr Foissac alludes to the splen- 
did style for which his bulletins. are remarkable, aad the bril- 
liancy of his speeches in the legislative assembly. 
The. facts ‘mentioned: with respect to -Cuvier's brain are of 
great interest. The posbsnartem examination of his body took 
pee on. 15th, May:1882, in presence of MM. Orfila,. Duméril,. 
uytrep, Allard, Biett, Valenciennes, Laurillard, Rousseau, 
Andra! neven, and Bérard: ‘Lhe weight of the brajn was 
found to be three. pounds: ten ounces four drachme: and a half, 
—exceeding by nearly a third that of ordi brains. It was 
ascertained that this enoemous superiority applied almost exelu- 
sively to the development of the cerebral lobes, particularly their 
anterior and superior paris; the cerebellum, &e. being of the 
usual siza None of the gentlemen present, says M. Bérard, 
from whem Dr Foissac obtained his. information, remembered to 
have seen so complicated a brain, eonvolations so numerous sed 
compact, ot such deep anfractuosities, (un cerveum ausei plissé, 
des circonvolutions . ausei sombreuses.st austi pressées, des an- 
fractuosiiés si profondes). A east of the skyll exists, but the 
Society's request for à copy of it met with a positive refusal. 
„Every one, however,” says Dr Foissac, “ who knew Cavier 
when alive, ja aware of the enormous development of the frontal 
region in comparison with the three uthers. We rarely meet, 
even among mee of genius, with so great a development of the 
organs of Language, Individuality, ity, Order, Colouring, 
Form, and Constructiveness: Hence Cuvier was Able. to read at 
an age when other children can hardly speak: drawing was 
one.of his favourite occupations; in every respect his memory 
355 prodigious, and 5 was deeply versed in literature and 
eign languages. These faculties, common, though in an 
inferior degree, to all naturalists, would have given to the 
forehead of Cuvier: the sloping appearance al noticed in 
the. buat of Lamarque, had net the predigious development of 
oe of Comparison, Causality, and Ideality, elevated and 
expa the anterior and superior region of his forehead, in 
which the understanding resides. Hence those profound inves- 
tigations, those precise and exact deseriptions,—those skilful 
classifications,——those philesephiesl, clear, and prolific principles, 
and that inimitable spirit of generalization, which shme in his 
works, particularly bis. Lectures. on Comparative Anatomy and 
Researches on Fossil Bones.” 
It is mentioned, that in his latter days Cuvier was more just 
towards Gall than he had been under the influence of Napo- 
leon. When Gall had already one foot in the grave, Cuvier 
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sent him a skull which he thought confirmatory of his phreno- 
logical opinions. But the dying philosopher said to the 

who brought it, Take. that skull, and tell Cuvier that 
there is now only one wanting to complete my collection: it ir 
own r it will saon be there, as a powerful testimony to the tru 
of my doctrine.” ~- -` EPEE a 

The: next article. oousiets of Craniosoopical Observations, by 
Dr Fossati. He justly observes, that long practice is n 
for the attainment of skill.in judging of the development of the 
cerebral . s and that to- qualif for pronsuncing on the 
mental qualities of individuals, it is not enough to have attended 
a course of lectures on Phrenology, and to know the situation of 
the organs within the skull. He reports several cases, in which 
he himself had successfully exercised his phrenological skill ; 
among others that of M. Travids, an eminent caricaturiste On 
examining the head of. this artist, Dr Fossati found a large de: 
velopment not only of Constructiveress but also-of Locality, 
which induced hin to ask whether he had net a taste for land. 
scape painting. M. Traviés instantly replied that this was his 
predominant taste, and that he drew: caricatures only because 
this was more expedient for him. He added that the earliest 
produetions of his pencil:were landscapes. Dr Fossati remarked 
the same cofifiguration in the forehead of M. Ferri, the very 
able decorator of the Tikédire Itulien : who is also a landscape 
painter, and has published beautiful 5 which are 
eagerly sought after by amateurs. are more 
papel A than his itoe and architeetural decorations, 

The fifth article is entitled, Phrenological Considerations 
on the Heads of four Charruas, by M. Dumputier.” From this 
per, and a pamphlet published by the individuals who exhi- 
ted in Paris the four savages now mentioned, we have gleaned 
the following particulars. 

The tribe of Charruas occupied a tract of country on the 
northern shore of the Rio de ja Plata in South America, be- 
tween the rivers Uruguay, Ybicui, and Rio-Negro. When 
that part of America wae invaded by Europeans, these sa- 
v were considerably more numerous than in recent times, 

extended from the Uruguay to Maldonado. They are ex- 
tremely fierce, warlike, and vindictive, and are stated to have 
shed more Spanish blood than the armies of the Incas and 
Montezuma. Their dispositions, in short, closely resemble those 
of the North American Indiana. They ‘have never been in the 
slightest de influenced by the vicinity of civilization ; but 
when they thought themselves sure of success, were in the habit 
of coming down like wild beasts upon the l screed inhabitants of 
the plains, burning their habitations, and sparing neither man, 
woman, nor child. Towards the end of last century, their num- 
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ber had suffered a great diminution, in consequence of the in- 
cessant ‘expeditions of the ‘Spaniards ‘against thelb. “They still, 
however, remained extreine 1 troublesöme ; till at length, in 
1882, General Ribera, President öf the Republic.of Uruguay, 
finding it impossible to we ià ‘peace With these midcliievous 
neighboiits, and that’ all The conciliatory’ measures Which had 
been used towards them were ineffectyal, resolved to raise a par 
of exterthination against them. They made a desperate resist- 
ance ; but after a campaign of several months, the whole were 
massacted, except’ a few who ‘escaped to the deserts, from which 
it is probable they’ will pot speedily dnrerge. Among a dozen 
made ptisoners were the four indzvidüals mentioned above. 
The fitst is a chief éalled’'Vaimaca-Peru ; the second a ‘warrior 
nared Sénaqué; noted for His bravery, and who has been a con- 
stant and faithful friend to Vaimaca-Peru in every vicissitudę of 
fortune. His character is said to be ** less open than that of the 
chief.” Of the remaining two, one is a female. M. Dumoutier 
had frequent conyersatiotis with chem all. In captivity, they were 
fond of boasting of their murderous exploits ; and consoled them- 
selves With the hope ‘of regaining’ their freedom, and satiatin 
with the most atrocious cruelties their thirst for revenge. Both 
Sénaqué and the chief died sdon after their arrival. M. Du- 
moutier was permitted to take a east of the head of the former, 
and also of his brain; ‘and: duplicates of these have been pre- 
sented’ to the Phrenol ical Society by Dr William Gregory. 
(Bust, No. 160; and General ‘IMustrations, Nos. 28. and 29.) 
he dimensions of the head, on which there is a little hair, are 
these :— 5 7 , 


From Individuality to Philepregenitivencss, . . 7§. 


.. Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, . 4 i 
e Individuality, : . st ` 
.... Firmness, . . . 54 
` ...'' Dasteuctévencas 40 Destructiveness,, , 6 
vw Secretivencss to Secrativenesa ', - 6 
. Cautlousness to Cautiousness, A 51. , 


The bram, covered by the dura mater, metisuves— 
From Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness, 61 


Destroctiveness to Destructiveness, . 51 
* Secretiveness to Secretiveness, ` 57 
- Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . 43 


The middie lobe is of extraordinary size; the organs of 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness, being very 
largely developed. This seems to be a characteristic of the 
tribe; for, in the pamphlet, it is stated of the Charruas gene- 
rally that the form of their bead is almost round.” Adhesive- 

Combativeness, Acquisitiveness, Love of Approbation, and 

‘esa, are also large. There is thus an accurate correspon- 
tween Sénaque’s dispositions and his cerebral develop- 
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Our readers will find in Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia 
(Art. Bugnos Ayres, Fol 9 an account of the Charruas 
almost identical with that given alove. The manifestations of 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness,. and Cautiousngss, are vividly 
described. The enemy is always taken by. surprise, ang, at- 
tacked only after the probability, of gycpess,has been ascertained 
scouts = tt i aha rte “tay 
The last article in this Nuwber of the Journal, is a pa rby 
Dr Sarlaudière, on the Measurement of the Human Head. It 
is occupied chiefly with an account of an invention of his, meant to 
denote with mathematical precision the development of every in- 
dividual organ in the brain.. It is the last of a series of instru- 
ments which he has devised, but all pf. which, except itself have 
been abandoned as unsatisfactory. It consists of a copper helmet, 
capacious enough to admit: heads of the largest size, and is fixed 
on by means of screws. Exactly over the centre of, each organ 
there is a hole in the helmet, through which there pages a gra- 
duated wooden screw, terminated. at both ends bya knob of 
ivory, the outer knob’ having marked upon, it the number, of the 
organ over which the sctew is placed. The instrument being 
fixed symmetrically on the hes, all the wooden screws arg turn- 
ed till their inner knobs touch the héad ; after which, the num. 
ber of degrees indicated by each is noted upon paper. We thus 
obtain, says Dr Sarlandière, a comparative table, representing 
mathematically the extent to which every organ js developed. 
It appears from some of the Doctor's expressigns that his in- 
vention has been little admired by the other Parisian phrenolo- 
ists; and we confess that to us also it is far from satisfactory. 
fa the first place, the forms of heads vary so much, that though 
the wooden screws be exactly over the centre of the organs in a 
1 head, they will be found, when applied to many other 
a, to be over organs altogether different: secondly, the 
breadth ofithe organs, which is an essential element of their size, 
is entirely left out of view; and,’thirdly, the development of 
Veneration, for example, is not to be judged of merely by the 
altitude of the caronal-suréece from the base,of the brain, but 
by the extent to which that surface is elevated above the top of 
the organs of the propensities, lower sentiments, and intellect. 
About ten years ago, a craniometer (figured in Mr Combe's Ele- 
ments), similar in principle to that of Dr Sarlandiére, and much 
more simple in its construction, was introduced among the phre. 
nologists of Edinburgh, but being-found of no utility, was soon 
afterwards abandoned. The calipers effect all that can. be 
done mathematically: they aseertain the: length, breadth, and 
height of the head, indicate with considerable accuracy its 
neral volume, and:give.a tolerably conredt idea of: the direction 
n which the brain is most developed from the ear to the mesial 
ine. 
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"ARTICLE VIEL 


OBSERVATIONS ON FHE FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGAN OF 
WEIGHT.. By Mr Rna: Emimapsos, Manrhoster. 


Some time ago I addressed à short paper to the Phrenological 
Journal (published in vol. vii, p, 306)" stating that from my 
own observation, and that of my brother, I was led to suspect 
that one of the functions of che organ of Weight, was the per- 
ception through vision of the position of objects with respect to 
their perpendicularity ; and since then my. observations have 
been so numerous, and. the results so.unyarying, that all my 
doubts on the W op ars removed. I have examined a great 
many heads with this particular object in view, and have found, 
without a single. exception, that whenpver tthe organ is small, 
there is a propertignate incapability pf detecting deviations from 
Verticality in any. abjecis; and that when it is large, that power 
is strong in proportion, no matter what the development may 
be ip other respects... I have met with it so, small in two ladies, 
sisters, that in running my finger oven pial rt ea es I 
found an indentation over Weight 39 remarkable, that it ap- 
peared as if a piece had been taken ont gf the skull with a small 
gouge; and neither of them. Huld detect a deviation. from the 
gl aa pains of an inch in: aline of eighteen inches or two feet. 

tried many experiments with them, and always with the same 
result. One of.them, when I first saw her, had just left a 
boarding-school, and at my request she shewed me her drawing- 
books. Sbe displayed considerable taste in represeating flowers, 
birds, and butterflies, but her attempts at any kind of architec- 
tural pieces were very inferior. One of her drawings was a 
view of a small town built om a river, and when I tumed to 
it, she: said, I had more trouble with that piece than. with 
all the reat in the book ; my master made me do it four times 
over; he said all the buildings were tumbling, and I had such 
work to get it done sight.” And, although she had done it four 
times over, not a single line in it ed: to perpendicularity : 
the buildings were in the most awkward confusioa—some were 
tumbling to Se Ben and some to the left; yet neither herself 
nor her sister could perceive any thing wrang with them. Both 
of them had large Form, Size, Colouring, and Order, and made 
— 8 in drawing objects where the lines were 
curved ; but entirely gave up attempting pieces containing 
1 a lines, as they never could Heir friends with them. 
My brother and I invariably find, in our own business, that per- 
sons with large Form can cut good curved lines, but unless they 
have Weight also large, they cannot cut good straight ones; 
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in squares, for example, they can never make them “ true,” as 
we say. 

8 remarkable ,iastanee, of deficiency in this organ, I 
observed in a joiner in our employment. He had an excellent 
development: for his:budinest; ‘exdept! of this organ, whicl was 
the smallest I have observed in any male bead. In panes he 
was excellent, and in execution rapid; and when he used the 
square, &e: his work was unexteptionable. In fitting up our 
benches, a number of uprights were of course required, which 
he fixed by the eye, and out of upwards of thirty there was not 
one decentty accurate; many of were above an mch out 
of truth, atid all of them so much so, as to offend our own eyes, 
We pointed this out to tim, and ‘strange to say, he could not 
perceive the lightest’ inaccuracy in any of them; but on our 
appiying the plumb-Ime, he was of course convincell, very much 
to his astonistinent; as he had always'supposed hé had “a good 
eye,” as he called it. T shall’ mention only one other circum- 
stance :—Some ume ago, I ‘had to saperintend the erection of 
some! buildings connected with our establishment, at which a 
great number of hands were hace ti ‘and where time was of 
great importance to us. In wa the bricklayers I wis 
mueh struck with the difference amonpst-thett in the use of the 
plumb-ine ; some ef them had continual réeotirse to'it, alt of 
whom had ‘the otgan ball; ‘while others, who had the organ 
large, scarcely used it at all. Phe master-builder had a ve 
large development of the organ; and he frequently found fauk 
with some of the men for losing so inueh time in plumbing. 
The bricklayets’ turn-out commenced! before vur work was com- 
pleted, and the master himeelf took the trowel in hand. I was 
quite astonished at the rapidity with which he worked, and the 

httle use he made of the plamb-line. I have seen him 
build up- two feet of a stack of brick cHimnies before he applied 
it at all; and when he came to plumb it, the inaccuracies were 
very trifling indeed. I remarked to him how very seldom he 
found occasion for the instrument, compared with many of the 
workmen ; upon which he replied; Aye, d—n them, some of 
them waste half their time in plumbing the corners—a parcel 
of idle vagabonds ; if they ect only use their eyes, they might 
almost do without it altogether.” Of course he was no phreno- 
logist, and imagined that every one who pleased could do as 
well as himself. These few facts, out of many more that I have 
observed, will suffice for the present. Some other phrenologists 
in Manchester have made observations on the same subject, 
and have met with the same result without a single exception. 
In the third edition of Mr Combe’s System, a work beyond 
praise, it is said on page 397, The intoxicated soon lose a 
steady gait, fall down, see perpendiculars at other angles, believe 
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the floor itsel cular, and the und to save 
themselves 750 falling off its wurde which eee agrees 
with the above; and it appears to me, that this organ not only 
gives us the secling of equilibrium, but also the perception, 
through vision, of the position of all objects as to their centre of 
gravity. If this be the fact, will it not give a beautiful explana- 
tion of the phenomenon which has so long puzzled philosophers, 
of objects being retlected in an inverted position on the retina? 
for if this part of the brain be largely developed, we see objects 
in the position in which they really exist; but if it be small, we 
see them approximating more or less to their reflected inverted 
position on the retina—as those who have it small see ndi- 
culars at other angles even when sober ;—and if you ask them to 
draw a perpendicular line, they are sure to fail, and give it a 
deviation either to the right or left; and they actually imagine 
true perpendiculars to be incorrect. Ihave sometimes wondered 
that none of the numerous correspondents of the Journal has 
noticed the view given in my short paper, either in the way of 
contradiction or confirmation, more especially as the situation of 
the organ would lead us to infer that vision ministered to its 
operations; and in no published work is the inference drawn or 
supposed. I stated in the Journal that the idea was originally 
my brothers; and may now observe, that the way in which it 
first struck him is rather singular. He was in chapel and not 
much interested in the sermon, when, to while away the time, 
he began to exercise his perceptive organs a some object 
before him. Individuality, he reflected, gave him the power to 
perceive the object as an individual existence ; Form, its shape, 
and Size, its magnitude ; but here he could go no farther by the 
eye, and, after some time, the thought struck him, that Weight 
might be the organ enabling him to ascertain the position of the 
object as to its centre of gravity, more especially as no organ 
bad that function assigned to it. He mentioned the idea to me; 
it seemed plausible; and I immediately applied to nature for 
proof. I havein consequence found so much of the clearest evi- 
dence in its support, as to leave me without doubt on the subject. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
DUNDEE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Tux following extract from the Fourteenth Report of the 
Directors of the Dundee Lunatic Asylum, for the year endin 
81st May 1834, will be read with interest and delight by 
who desire to see the treatment of the insane based upon sound 
physiology. We trust that each succeeding year will shew an 
Inc proportion of the number of patients cured. 

3 
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„It has been often said, that if a lunatic is ever to be raised 
to the use af reason, he mustbe treated as a rational being; for 
we cannot expect to regain, the use. af ouf faculties, if no oppor- 
tunity, is offered for their regular exerajge, Experience shews 
tha; agy chypge in. our, habite ią enerally pecompanied with 
some degree of mental excitement, which may, be either solitary 
or otherwise, according ‘to, the temperament 0 , mo individual. 
Qur frame of body, constitution , o mind, and he condition in 
which we are here placed, point out ploy qs_a,duty Anseparably 
cennected with our present, state ; and it is the proper and well 
regulated exereise of hig, mental, and bodjly, powers that consti- 
tutes the health, comfort, and usefulness of man. Rest is found 
to he a punishment of ‘heavier and, more afflicting nature than 
labour, Solitary confinement, has, been proved. to be impractj- 
cable, on, account of, its severity 3 forthe mind either sinks into 
despondency,, ox. the body violas Jo, thie; power of death.” In a 
retreat for lunatics, there. must. be nothing that bears thd least 
resemblance to the treatment, qf. a prison , and the habits. that 
preyail in an Asylum must approximate as nearly as possible to 
the manners and pursuitd of the, world, ‘These are views that 
have been long before the minde of the Directors—but it is only 
during the last year that their wishes have been fully realised. 
The patient, as far as his circumstances will allow, is now re- 
stored to the habits of gel life. Those who have a taste for 
reading are supplied with newspapers and books, and po publi- 
cation is withheld that can contribute to harmless amusement or 
useful instruction. The enlivening influence of music has also 
been employed to revive the spirits during an hour of gloomy 
weather, or when the tedious evenings of winter necessarily gave 
interruption to active employment. ie 
_ “ In this, as well as in every other public Asylum, the great 
bulk of the patients have been accustomed to labour, and the 
resume their avocations with an alacrity and cheerfulness, which 
must have the happiest effect, ọn their mental and corporeal 
health. However ample may be the day-rooms—however ex- 
tensive the airing-grounds,—yet, if the unhappy patient be con- 
fined within this limited circle—with few companions with whom 
he can communicate in feelings of syntpathy—the same objects 
continually presented to his view—and cut off from those exer- 
cises with which his comfort had been associated,—we are not 
to be surprised if he should feel heavily the tedium of life—that 
his mind should sink into despondency—or thut the resumption 
of his former habits should alleviate his burden—banish those 
pas je that perplexed his mind—and serve as a powerful 
auxiliary to the means employed for his restoration. 

Arrangements have been formed, so that each patient, male 
and female, may return to their former occupations. On the 
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male side, the tailor has more customers in the house than all 
his exertions can supply. The shoemaker, has laboured, not on- 
ly for the benefit of Re fellow-patients, but his shoes have been 
purchased by the friends of the establishments and the work- 
manship has also been much admired. There are nine looms in 
constant employment; and as one workman relieves another at 
stated intervals, the labour never becomes irksome or unpleasant. 
Several of the patients have likewise acquired considerable dex- 
terity in the manufacture of door mats and mattrasses. Some 
of these articles have already been sold for the benefit of the 
house, and a farther supply will be provided if the public will 
give encouragement to this branch of the trade. In weather 
which does not admit.of exercise in the open air, the patients 
are sometimes employed in teasing hemp and ropes; and though 
the employment be tedious and uninteresting, yet it has been 
und to be a happy substitute for complete idleness and vacui- 
ty. In an extensive establishment there must be daily services 
to perform,—such as pumping water, carrying coals, cleaning 
and white-washing the rooms; and these exercises afford a con- 
stant resource against the influence of languor and ennui. The 
formation of a washing-green, a new airing-ground, and altera- 
tions on the old ones, opened up a new source of recreation to 
the patients during the last spring. It may likewise be men- 
tioned, that some of them have been permitted to go several 
miles beyond the Lee to prepare gravel for the walks. 
But the grand field of operation is the garden and adjoinin 
grounds; and there are to be seen, at the proper seasons, in we 
organized bands, inmates of the establishment sowing and plant- 
ing, digging and raking, hoeing and wheeling, with a calmness 
in decorum undistinguished from the scenes of common life. 
But though the field be not quite so extensive on the female 
side, yet there the spectacle is equally inviting and attractive. 
The kechen laundry, washing-house, and the extraordinary 
neatness which is universally admired throughout all the de- 
partments of this establishment, afford considerable scope to fe- 
male industry. Many ply at the wheel with that activity and 
diligence which they had acquired when they derived from this 
exercise the means of their subsistence ; and a workshop is now 
erecting, to give employment to those who had been former! 
‘engaged in manufacturing pursuits. The needle, however, Is. 
the instrument most congenial to female taste; and knitting 
also is an exercise in which many of them are not unwilling to 
beguile their lonely hours. The higher classes amuse them- 
selves with fancy work. Some are readily induced to make for 
themselves different articles of dress; others labour as cheerful- 
ly for the public benefit ; and not only has a plentiful supply of 
female clothing been provided, but the contract for furnishing 
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shirts for the males has been suspended by the industry excited 
within the House. ‘The subjoined list wat illustrate this state- 
ment, and shew the nature and variety of the employment of 
the patients, and the quantity of work executed by them in the 
course of the last year. f EA 

‘¢ The Directors are not aware that these exercises have been 
introduced into any institution to so great an extent as into the 
Dundee Asylum; and it is with much satisfaction that they an- 
nousice fhe extraordinary fact, that it happens not unfrequent- 
ly, that out af gne hundred and thirty patients, not a single in- 
dividual ib to be found subjected to any restraint whatever, but 
that all of thetn dre N nearly as may be, those avoca- 
tions ta which’ they had been accustomed during the period of 
health. The picture has lost wuch of its repulsive aspect—in 
many points of view, it is most interesting ind attractive. The 
cell is abandoned, the chain is burst, the frown of the keeper is 
changed into an expression of satisfaction, the tone of command 
has passed ‘into the voice of companionship, while keeper and 
patient join hand to hand in the same task, and unite their spi- 
rits in ‘tHe satie pursuits, “° ` l 

Thie effect of these exercises is apparent to alf who are ac- 
quainted with this establishment. condition of the patient 
has been greatly ameliorated ; his cure is more effectually pro- 
moted ; his labour has been a source of considerable emolument 
during the last year, and may in future be considered as consti- 
tuting a permanent portion of the tevenue of this institution. 
These dre results that will be hailed by every one as most salu- 
tary and beneficial. ‘Who can fait to be pleased with seeing the 
prisoner in thé enjoyment of freedom, the languor of idleness 
converted into the cheerfulness of activity, and a permanent 
source of income opened up to an institation labouring under 
pecuniary difficulties ? In these improvements the Directors 
claim no farther praise, than that of giving a willing and cordial 
assent to their introduction; to the Superintendent and Ma- 
tton, by whom they were suggested, and by whose care and ac- 
tivity they have been carried into effect, is justly due all the 
credit, and all the reward.“ eet f 


„ ARTICLE IX. 


OBSERVATIONS ON COMBATLVENKARs BEING AN ATTEMPT ro 
DETERMEBR THE ELEMENTARY FACULTY TO WHICH THAT NAME 16 
GENERALLY APPLIED. By Mr Nonxxr Cox. 


Ons of the most efficacious methods employed by Dr Gall to 
determine the functions of the different parts of the brain, was 
K2 
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to observe, at every opportunity, the heads of persons distin- 
guished by any peculiarity of disposition or talent, and to note 
in what particular region a large developmem appeared in them 
all. Having, in the eourse of his vesearches, collected in his 
house a number of persons belonging to the, lower ranks, such 
as porters and hackney-coachimen;.hib attention was drawn to 
the ‘fact, that while some individuals were spoken of by their 
comrades as remarkable for oking disputes aud contentions, 
there. were others, of a parite ee whom they regarded 
with ‘contempt, and called poltrons. As the most quatrel- 
some,” says Gall, found great pleasure in giving me very cir- 
cumstantial narratives of their exploits, I was anxious to see 
whether any thing was to be found im. the heads of these heroes 
which distinguished them from those of the poltrons. I ranged 
the quarrelers on one side, and the ble on. the other, and 
examined carefully the heads of both. I found chat, in all the 
quarrelers, the head, immediately behind and on a level with the 
top. of the ears, was much broader than in the poltrons. On 
other occasions, I assembled, separately, those who were most 
distinguished for their bravery, and those who were most dis- 
tinguished for their cowardice. I repeated my researches, and 
found my first observations confirmed. I therefore began: to 
conjecture that an inclination to contention (penchant aux rized) 
might really be the result of a particular organ. I endeavoured 
to find out, on: the one hand, men of acknowledged superior 
bravery, and, on the other, men known to be great cowards. At 
the combats of wild beasts, at that time still exhibited in Vienna, 
there appeared ‘a first-rate fighter of extreme intrepidity, who 
often presented himself in the arena, to sustain alone a fight with 
a wild boar or a bull, or any ferocious animal. whatever. I 
found in him the region of the head just pointed out very broad 
and rounded (Sombée). T took a cast of this head, and likewise 
of those of some other braves, that I might run no risk of for- 

tting their particular conformations. I examined also the 
Fenda of some of my comrades, who had been expelled from se- 
veral universities for continual duel-fighting. Among these was 
one who knew no greater pleasure than that of establishing him- 
self in an ale-house, and mocking the workmen who came thither 
to drink,—and when he saw them disposed to come to blows, 
putting out the lights, and giving them battle in the dark, chair 
in hand. He was, in appearance, a littie and weakly man. He 
reminded me of another of my comrades, a Swiss, who used to 
amuse himself at Strasburg by provoking quarrels with men 
much stronger and bigger than himself. I visited several 
schools, and had pointed out to me the scholars who were the 
most quarrelsome, and those who were the most cowardly. I 
prosecuted the same observations in the families of my acquaint- 
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ance. In the course of my researches, my attention was arrested 
by a very handsome young woman, who, from her childhood, had 
been fond of dressing herself in male attire, and going secretly 
out of doors to fight with the blackguards in the streets. After 
her martiage, she constantly sought eccasion to fight with men. 
When she had guests at dinner, she challenged the strongest of 
them, after the st, to wrestle with her. I likewise knew a 
lady, who, all h: of small stature and delicate constitution, 
was often judicially summoned,’ becnuse of her eustom of strik- 
ing her domestios of both sexes. When she was on a journey, 
two drunk waggoners, baving lost their way in the inn during 
the night, entered the chamber where she was sleeping alone- 
she received them with such vigour with the candlesticks, which 
she hurled at their heads, and the chairs, with which she struck 
them, that they were forced to betake themselves to flight. In 
all these ns, I fonnd the region in question formed in the 
manner doe described, although the heads were shaped iņ 
other respects quite differently. These observations emboldened 
me, and I began thenceforward to speak, in my lectures, of an 
argan of cowrage, as I then called it.“ The existence of this 
organ has since been fully established. ; 

La us now attend to its manifestations in a state of disease. 
Pinel mentions several cases. One of these is that of a man 
affected with a very inveterate periodical mania. His pa- 
roxysms,” says Pinel, “ generally continue for sight or ten days 
every month, and seem to pern the most perfect contrast to 
his natural state. During his lucid intervals, his physiognomy 
is calm—his gir mild and reserved—his answers to questions put 
to him timid and proper. He manifests urbanity of manners, 
rigid probity, and even a desire to oblige others, and expresses the 
most ardent wishes for the cure of his disease ; but on the return 
of the paroxysm, particularly when marked by a certain redness 
of the face, excessive heat in the head, and a violent thirst, his 
walk is precipitate, his tone of voice is strong and arrogant, his 
look is full of audacity, and he experiences the most violent 
propensity to provoke those who approach him, and to fight 
with them furiously. ” 

When the organ of Combativeness is deficient, the character 
is altogether pacific; the individual hates contention, and never 
willingly gets into a brawl. To this branch of the subject I 
shall have occasion to advert at greater length hereafter. 

Gall and Spurzheim confine their remarks on Combativeness 
almost entirely to what may be termed its physical functions ; 
the consideration of its effects in a moral point of view being 


„Gall sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome iv. pe 3—t.' ` 
+ Pinel sur l'Aliénation Mentale. Seconde Edit. p. 101, sect. 116, 
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dismissed in a single brief sentence. Learned men who find 
every where occasion for bitter controversy, and impassioned 
pleaders, have probably,” says Gall, “ this organ very much de- 
veloped.*” To this topic, also, 1 shall afterwands. return: . - 
aving thus seen the effect of great vigour of the! ongan 
No. V., both in health and in disease, let us proceed to. inquire 
what is the elementary faculty which -prompts to. the: perfor- 
mance of actions such as those above described. o° i. 0. 
The attention of Dr Gall having. been at first always fixed on 
the extraordinary manifestation of a quality or faculty, and eon- 
sequently on the result of an excessive developrhent of an organ, 
it is obvious that it was į ible for him to diser any-fen- 
damental power in its primitive destination. In eertain gases,” 
as he himself observes, it is much more easy to discaver: the 
organ which determines a certain mode of action, than ‘the fun- 
damental quality or faculty itself. Actions which are. the result 
of the extraordinary activity of an organ are much more obvious 
than the primitive destination of that organ, and its: ordi 
manner of acting. It is for this reason that at first I observed 
almost all the organs, and all the faculties, in their arcessive 
activity. When faculties are once recognised as peouliar and 
independent, it is possible thence to infer, by degrees, the pri- 
mitive destination of an organ. T* Courage, we have seen, was 
the name which Dr Gall at first gave to the propensity now 
under discussion, Afterwards, however, he substituted for this 
name that of Quarrelsomenass, and then that of the Instinct of 
Self: Defence and Defence of Property (Instinct de la Defense de 
soi-même et de la Propriété; penchant aux rixea; Courage), 
which appellation he retained till his death. None of 
designations of the faculty met the approval of Dr Spurzheim. 
Physical courage,” says he, and the capacity to meet and 
repel attack, is necessary to animals, as soon as they are attached 
to females, to progeny, to dwellings, or to friends; for, accord- 
ing to the arrangements of nature, it is necessary to fight in 
arder to defend. Such a propensity must therefore exist for the 
purposes of defence ; but it seems to me that it is, like all others, 
of general application, and not limited to self-defence: I there- 
fore call the cerebral part in which it inheres the organ of the 
Propensity to Fight, or of Combativeness.{” 
ith all deference, it appears to me that Dr Spurzheim here 
falls into an error of the same kind, though perhaps not the ssme 
in degree, with that which ee aie out in the appellation bestow- 
ed on the organ by Gall. To employ—mutatis mutandis—the 
expressions used by himself in objecting to Gall's appellation of 


Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome iv. p. 14. + Ibid. tome iv. p. 1. 
+ Spurzheim's Phrenology, section on Combativeness. 
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another primitive faculty, - the organ No. V. is certainly essential 
to fighting, but it often ants without there being any intention to 
fight, and is also satisfied in Various. ways aot necessarily connect- 
with such a p ds „Wa do got. uspally speak,” says Dr S., 
of cha nerves of the:inatindt of untrition, but ef those of hun- 
ger and chest. The same language Bhoutd: be used, when speak- 
ing of, the organ in quastibn. Galla hame dogs. not express, the 
whole sphere of activity. of: the faculty. Nam, IL, constantly 
insist on the importance of adapting titles which do not, gesig- 
nate ‘determinate actions. aol y tte rotary gt 
To the soundness of these principles I cordially assent, nd 
Dr Spurzheim seems to have applied them syceessfylly.in, angr 
lyzing the faculty NO VII. which Gall termed Cunning. but 1 
which he gave the nama Seoretivanas, grant. 8H he, 
“ that this power tao often, acts as ounning, but I da nat think 
that this name indicates the special propensity itzelf. This yas 
to be determined without considering the ohiects. upon, whioh, 
and the manner in which, it acts; and in considering. the yrp- 
ceedings of sly animals and, cunniag men, and all the functions 
depending on this power, I canceivetl jt to be the propensity: to 
conceal-—to be seoret in thoughts, worda; things, or projects: Yh 
I cannot aveid thinking, that Dr Spurzbeim somewhat ayer- 
looks his own principles, when he ks of an “ organ of the 
propensity to fight.” On the one hand, this name, to use. bis 
own. phrase, Ades not express the. whole 1 1 af activity 
of the faculty ;” aud on the other, it is very like an ex prepsiqn 
which “ designates a determinate action.” ‘Fighting, in the case 
of man, is most frequently the result of the faculty when ill re- 
gulated or too energetic; or rather, as I shall afterwards endeg- 
vour to shew, it is the effect of such an endowment, in combina- 
tion with another propensity— Destructiveness. The most ex- 
alted action of an organ,” however, as Dr Gall well remarks, 
“ is merely a gradation of the fundamental power, but not that 
fundamental power itself. The fundamental quality ar faculty,” 
says he, is common to all the individuals of the species; But 
the degrees of its manifestation vary in one individual and an- 
other, according as the organ is more or less developed. If ve 
disregard all the accidental modifications, aud pay attention on 
to what in that quality is common to all individuals, we shall 
have found the Ae quality or faculty.“ ? This, L am 
persuaded, is the only mode in which elementary faculties ean 


* Phrenology ; section on Amativeness.—Gall’s term is “ The instinct’ of 
mn.” $ 


propagatio: 

7 3 section on Setretiveness. 

t Tome iv. p. 20, 21.—Gall adds: As, in this matter, much is left to the 
sagacity of each philosopher who devotes himself to it, there will always be 
a great diversity of opinions, even among organologints, on the subject of the 
denomination of the fundamental qualities or faculties.” 
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be arrived at ; and before the phrenological nomenclature can be 
accurate, we must designate each faculty by a.term which, in 
the words of Dr Spurzheim, already repeatedly cited, shall “ex- 
press the whole sphere of its activity.” l a \ 

It appears to me that hoth Gall aud Spurzheim have failed 
to discover, or at least to expound, what in. the faculty under 
discussion “is commen to all, individuals.“ This elementary, 
ultimate, primary, or fundamental quality or: faculty. L-have 
been led by much reflegtion fo conclude, is, when stripped of all 
its . accidental modifications,” neither. more nf Ie than: Tu 
Instinct on Propensity to Oprosg ; or, agit may be shortly 
expressed, OPPOSIVENESS. „ 1 

The word Orrosꝝ I use both in its primitive and in its se- 
condary sense; applying it to acts bath, physical, and neral;.,, 

` To Oppose literally signifies ga. set one’s-self aging. Ne- 
cording to Dr Johnson, it means, fo act against, tq beadoansa ; 
to hinder ; to resist; to place as an obstacle And Qeraypr he 
explains to be one that opposes ; antagonist; enemy, rival. 

OrrosiTion may be either aggressive or: defensive; we may 
act aguinst another either by atlacking or by resisting. 

Loet us now examine how far ORPOBITION characterises the ac- 
tions to which, according to Phrenologists, Combativeness leads. 
Mr Scott's acute and comprehensive essay om this faculty, in the 
Transactions of the Phrenological Society, may be selected as 
the best subject for comment. That gemleman has the merit 
of having first clearly elucidated the moral functions pf the fa- 
culty. ; ' a wt oe bag 
By itself,” says Mr, Scott, “ it is a blind impulse, delight. 
ing in opposition for its own sake,”—QObs. Every faculty de- 
lights in the performance of actions prompted by itself. 

Mr Scott.— A restless spirit of contention, without end or 
object.”—Obs. Contention is the action of two or more parties in 
OPPOSITION to each other. There can be no contention withuit 
OPPOSITION and resistance. ae 

Mr Scott.—‘ Under the direction of higher powers, it gives 
boldness and force to the character, and enables these to act 
with energy and effect."—-Obs. Here, also, there must be vr- 
Position. “ Boldness” is an impulse to face dangerous objects ; 
to set one's self against them. Large No. V. enables a man to 
meet them without shrinking, nay even with pleasure. It mat- 
ters not whether the dangerous object be a living creature or an 
inanimate object. In swimming against a rapid. stream, per- 
sons in whom this faculty is weak will speedily become faint- 
hearted, if indeed they venture into the water at all; while they 
who are amply endowed will continue, so long as their muscles 
are capable of resisting the torrent, to 


Pose 


“see 
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and dishonest men. Where the n is small, and Cautious- 
ness full, the individual is utterly dismayed. when be is under the 
necessity of competing with an opponent. ‘On the approach of 
a conſſict, Cautiuusness utterly overpowers him, und K ped 
of sensibility, te is rendered éxqitisiteby miserablen his boun- 
tenance is chan . trouble! bins, ‘85 tat- Ihe joints 
of his loms are Jobsed; and his kriees semite ond against another.” 


When, on tha other hani, the: orgun is, large, ponsa isa 
powerful incentive to redoubled cou Gem a 1 K t to'be posi- 
tively agreeable Men of this lass are able ti bring whatever 
talent they possess mto operation : they execute their plant in a 
dashing 5 vigorous: style, and frequently imprese the shal- 
low and inexperienced: with a mistaken ‘idea of their great in- 
telleetual superiority, and even men of high talent but defi- 
eient Combativeness with admiration of the ease and vigour 
with. which they act in cireumstances that paralyze und unnerve 
the minds of persons differently . conetitutéd. - This idea is 
forcibly expressed by Lord Bacon, in -his Essay on Boldness. 
It is a trivial grammar-school text,” says: he, “ but yet worthy 
a wise man’s consideration: A. question was usked of Demos- 
thenes, what was the chief part. of an otator? He answered, 
action: What next? Action: What-next N ? Action. He 
said it that knew best, and had by nature himself no advantage 
in that he commended. A strange thing, thet that part of an 
orator which is but superficial, aud rather the virtue of a player, 
should be placsd so high above those other ‘noble parts of inven- 
tion, elocution, and the rest; nay almost alone, as if it were all 
in all. But the reason is plain. There is in humèa nature 
nerally more of the fool than of the wise; and therefore those 
faculties by which the foolish part of men’s minds is taken, are 
most potent. Wonderful like is the ease of boldness in civil 
business: What firt? Boldness: What second and third? 
Boldness. And yęt boldness is a child of ignorance and .bese- 
ness, far inferior to other parts: but, e it doth fasci- 
nate and bind hand and foot those that are either shallow in 
judgment or weak in courage, which are the greatest part ; yea, 
and prevaileth with wise men at weak times.” 7 5 
In private society, also, individuals with large Combativeness 
and Self-esteem often make a far greater figure in the eyes of 
superficial and ignorant observers, than men whose morat and 
intellectual qualities are vastly superior. Au excellent illustra- 
tion of this occurs in an amusing paper of Addison’s,'in the 
Tatler, where he treats of the varius sorts of conversation 
whieh are current in sogiety, and likens the speakers to. different 
musical instruments, ceeding to the nature and manner of the 
conversation of each. The first sort mentioned is the drum.— 
“ Your drums,” says he, are the blusterers in eonversation, 
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that with a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and a torrent of noise, 
domineer in public assemblies; onerbear men of sense; stun 
their companions a. and fill. the-place:they.are in with a xattling 
sound, that hath seldom any wis, huanto- goed . breeding in 
it. The drum, matwithytanding, by this baisteneus-yivacity, is 
N impose. upon. the -ignerast;, and, in, conversation 
with. who ate, not of the. finest. taste. giten parses for aman 
of mirth and, wit, and: for wandesfal plaasant-dompany. I. need 
not. abagnve, that, the, emptiness of. the drum vory much, cuntri- 
butes. in, its. ni.: The, author: nend proteeds. to the diste, 
which, bach hr, . isa character. di oppasite tp iha drum, 
that sounde.veqy-finaly.-by it lf. fr in Avery small ¢oncert, Its 
notes are exquisitely sweet: andi very low, sasily drowned. in. a 
multitude f, änstmements, and even let pang a. few, unden 
you-giva.a.particulan attention tajt; A ute in seldom beand in 
a company of. ore, then fives whenees-a drum will phew. itbalf 
to advantege in an as of five hundred. The. lntenista, 
thenefore, ane wen of fing geina uesammpn, erent 
affability,, and esteemed chiefly by persona af. geod taste, who 
are the only. proper judges of so delightful and. soft «-melody.” 
In this deseription of. the. lute, it is: not difficult to recognise an 
admirable and strikingly, agcurate picture of, the character of 
Addison himself... In large: mixed: companies he wes silent and 
reserved ; but among fe choine friends, he freely gave. en 
to chat wit and humour, which, ambedied, duxing hia soli 
hours, in cagays, contributed. 10 the ‘Tatler, Spantaror, an 
Guardian, have since delighted millions and will yes add. 10 · the 
enjoy of ag generations s; tt en 
Phrenology is of great use in helping us ta see. through the 
blustering surface of .presumpsupus, but ignorant and narrow 
minded men, and to diecoyer merit in pamane whose modest 
and diffidence are apt to prevent the display of the.talente whio 
they possess, Many young men of excellent parts, but deficient 
in Combativensss, and, it may be, jn the quick ness af perception 
which Individuality confers, feel themselves brow-beaten and 
cast down when brought apto, collision with persons of the drum 
species, and readily take up the impression that their own in · 
tellectual qualities are of a much inferior grade.. To such youths 
Phrenology i» af the highest- service, by e te dis. 
criminate between renklesa pretension and solid ability, and alao 
to form s. just. estimate af their pwa chexactera An apposite 
illustration of this is published in the fourth Number of the 
Phre: ical Joumal, in an article entitled, „ Phrenology ap- 
plied to the Education, of a Youth.” In childhood, the Indivi- 
dual in question was remarkable for, o n Anpi 
diffidence, and bluntness pf. manner, and at school was uniformly 
made the fag of boys more roughly constituted than hiniself. 
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Having only a moderate development of the knowing organs, he 
made extremely little progress in his education till ‘after the age 
of puberty. He then studied, among other branches / of evience, 
Phrenology; and his observations on this topic are e naked 
deserving of atiention. As to Phretioldgy,” says he, I am 
convinced I oe as much, if not more, to it, than to: any other 
of my studies. The extreme ' diffidence, which formed- so 
remarkable a feature of my disposition, arose partly'from natural 
timidity ; but it was greatly aggravated: by my being conscious 
of deficsency in gone ineseHectual powers, compared ‘with other 
persons, and entertaining most exaggerated notions of the impe- 
dimenis which these d threw ‘itr the way of my attaining 
even ordinary proficiency in any thing. In short, e I knew 
Phrenology, ‘I was persumded that- I was a blockhead; and my 
whole character and conduct were on the pomt of being formed 
and regulated on this principle. When, however, I was'told 
that my timidity arose from a deficieticy of Combativeness, 
joined with } Gautjousness, Conscterttiousness, and: Love of 
Approbation; Í felt the ‘truth of the observation instinctively ; 
and as I have a'goad Self. 1; and no defi¢iency of Firmness, 
I felt as if a mountain had-been taken off my ‘shoulders, and 
hoped that I should yet be able to hold up my head in society. 
The knowledge, also, that the confidence of many of my asso- 
ciates, whose presence of mind I had envied and attributed to 
great intellectual superiority, arose merely from larger Comba- 
tiveness and less Cautiousness than mine, gave me additional 
courage; and I found that this theory of their dispositions was 
correct, not only by observing their heade, but by comparing 
with these their manner and conduct when boys, and discovering 
how beautifully it explained them. I had a natural tendenc 
to amplicit belief in ali that was presented to my mind, and took 
every one’s pretensions for actual attainments; and in this way 
could never feel that I wat half wise enough to act on my own 
opinion, if any humaa being chose to call it in question. Phre- 
gave me an invaluable insight into character, and enabled 
me to distinguish the chaff from the wheat; and also to try my 
own views by the standard of nature, and not by the mere 
notions of other men. The knowledge of character which it has 
eommunieated, is as valuable as at least ten years’ experience of 
the world would have been to a mind such as mine. My timi- 
dity and want of confidence are naturally so great, that I can 
scarcely imagine the time when I would have had: courage to 
place myself in situations calculated to afford experience. Pos- 
sessed of Phrenology, I feel myself invested with something like 
the invisible ring of the fairy tales; I enter into society with an 
instrament which enables me to appreciate individuals with 
truth and accuracy ; this knowledge makes me know my real 
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situation, and feel safe; and then I am enabled to act without 
fear or embarrassment. Phrenology has placed my mind at 
peace also with itself. I know my deficiencies, and avoid reli- 
ance upon them; .while I. know also. the powers that are given, 
and the purposes to which they may be applied; and gratitude 
to Providence, with a. due Feeling of responsibility, have: suc- 
ceeded to fear i and diffidence, which ean never exist in a high 
degree, without some, portion of. disconteni. Much, therefore, 
as Phrenology is depised; I must always regard an neq uauitanee 
with it as one of she happiest çiheumstaaces of my life; and have 
no doubt. that others will entertain - the sama opinion wher they 
are pragtically acquainted: with its truths.“ But it i time to 
return 10. Mr Scott's analysis. 3 2 

Mr Scots. This propensity sometimes manifests itself very 
strongly, where there is no opportunity or pretext for any serious: 
or aetual opposition. There are some men in whom it appears 
in the course of the lightest or most amicable conversation.. 
Such men are your great arguers. The spirit of contention and 

position is. so. strong in them, that. they cannot prevail: upon 
themeelves to assent to the simplest proposition: ‘There are mew 
who make a point of contradicting almost every thing that is 
said; who, whatever question is broached, ale sure te take the 
opposite, and even though vanquished they can argue still.“ 
Such persons cannot endure to have their opinions assented to. 
If you are convinced by their. arguments, they will go over tu 
the opinion you have left, Confute, change sides, and still con- 
fute” bg 8 — 4 

Obs. This is a pure. tendency to opzese. Such persons love 
to contradict aggressively, and to resist defemsively. With large 
Destruetiveness and Self-Esteem, and littla Benevolence, a great 
endowment of Combativeness gives rise to that species of de- 
tractor described by Dr Johnson in the Rambler under the 
title of The Roarer. If the wealth of a trader is mentioned, 
the Roarer without hesitation devotes him t bankruptcy; if the 
beauty and elegance of a lady be commended,.he wonders how 
the town can fall in love with rustic deformity ; if a.new pet- 
formance of genius happens to be celebrated, he pronounces the 
writer a hopeless idiot, without -keowledge of books or life; and 
without the understanding by which it must be acquired. His 
exaggerations are generally without effect upon those whom he 
eompels to hear them; and though it will sometimes happen 
that the timorous are awed by his violence, and the credulous 
mistake his confidence for knowledge, yet the opinions which he 
endeavours to suppress soun recover their former strength, as the 
trees that bend to the tempest erect themselves again when its 
force is past.” 

From a similar cause procceds that peevish disposition, which 
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Having only a moderate development of the knowing orgaus, he 
made extremely little progress in his education till after the age 
of puberty. He then studied, among other ‘branches’ of science, 
Phrenology; and his-obsdrvations on this topic are partidularly 
deserving of atientiun. As to Phrerloldgy;" says be, I am 
convinced I owe ‘as much, if not more, to it, than to any other 
of my studies. : The extreme diſſidence, which formed: so 
remar! aifeature of my disposition, arose partly from natural 
timidity ; but it was greatly aggravated by my being conscious 
of deficiency: in ‘some: intellectual powers, compared ‘with other 
persons, and entertaining must exagperated notions of the im 
dimeats which these d threw in the way of my attaining 
even ordinary proficiency in any thing. ‘In short, e'I khew 
Phrenology, I was persuaded that I was a ‘blockhead; and my 
whole character and conduct were on the point of beitmg formed 
and regulated on this principle. When, however, E was told 
that my timidity. arose from a deficieticy of Combativeness, 
joined with large Gautjousniess, Conscientiousness, and: Love of 
Approbation; I felt the truth of the observation instinctively ; 
aad as L have a good Self-Esteem, and no deficiency of Firnmess, 
I felt as if a mountain had-been taken off my ‘shoulders, and 
hoped that I should yet be able to hold up my head in society. 
The knowledge, also, that the confidence of many of my asso- 
ciates, whose presence of mind I had envied and attributed to 
great intellectual superiority, arose merely from larger Comba- 
tiveness and lesa Cautiousness than mine, gave me additional 
courage; and I found that this theory of their dispositions was 
correct, not only by observing their heade, but by comparing 
with these their manner and conduet when boys, and · discovering 
how beautifully explained them. I had a natural tendenc 
to amplicit belief in alt that was presented to my mind, and wok 
every one’s pretensions for actual attainments; and in this way 
could never feel that I was half wise enough to aet on my own 
opinion, if any human being chose to call it in question. Phre- 
nology gave me an invaluable insight into character, and enabled 
me to reac fame the chaff from the wheat; and also to'try my 
own views by the standard of nature, and not by the mere 
notions of other men. The knowledge of character which it has 
communicated, is as valuable as at least ten years’ experience of 
the world would have been to a mind such as mine. My timi- 
dity and want of confidence are naturally so great, that I can 
scarcely r the time when I would have had courage to 
place myself in situations calculated to afford experience. Pos- 
sessed of Phrenology, I feel myself invested with something like 
the invisible ring of the fairy tales; I enter into society with an 
instrament which enables me to appreciate individuals with 
truth and accuracy ; this knowledge makes me know my real 
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situation, and feel safe; and then I am enabled to act without 
fear or embarrassment. Phrenology has placed my mind at 
peace also with itself. I know my deficieacies, and avoid reli- 
ance upon them ; - while. I know aizo the powers that are given, 
and the purposes to which they may be applied»: and gratitude 
to Providence, .with a. due feeling of responsibility, have- sue- 
ceeded io. fear: and diffidence, which ean never exist in a high 
degree, without 0e. portian of. discontent. . Much, therefore, 
as Phrenology is depised; I must always regard an sequaittance 
with it as one of the happiest-ciheumstaaces of my life; and have 
no doubt that otheza will entertain-the same opinion when they 
are practically acquainted: with its traths.™ But it is time to 
retura to.Mr Scott's analysis. 2 

Mr Scots.—“ This propensity sometimes manifests itself very 
strongly, where there is no opportunity or pretext for any serious: 
or aetual opposition. There are some men in whom’ it appears 
in the course of the lightest or most amicable conversation. 
Such men are your great arguers. 'The spirit of contention and 
opposition is. so strong in them, that. they cannot prevail upan 
themselves to assent to the simplest proposition. ‘There are nien 
who make a poiut of contradicting almost every thing thut is 
said; who, whatever question is broached, ate sure te take the 
opposite, and even though vanquished they can argus still.“ 
Such persone cannot endure to have their opinions assented to. 
If you are convinced by their arguments, they will go. over to 
the opinion you have left, Confute, chenge sides, and still con- 
fute.’” e . ' 

Obs. This is a pure tendency to orrosw. Such persons love 
to contradict aggressively, and to resist defewsively. With large 
Destructiveness and Self-Esteem, and little Benevolence, a great 
endowment of Combativeness gives rise to that species of de- 
tractor described by Dr Johnson in the Rambler under the 
title of The Roarer. If the wealth of a trader is mentioned, 
the Roarer without hesitation devotes him so bankruptcy; if the 
beauty and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders how 
the town can fall in love with rustic deformity ; if a new per. 
formance of genius happens to be celebrated, he pronounces the 
writer a hopeless idiot, without kaowledge of books or life, and 
without the understanding by which it must be acquired. His 
exaggerations are generally without effeet upon those whom he 
compels to hear them; and though it will sometimes happen 
that the timorous are awed by his violenee, and the credulous 
mistake his confidence for knowledge, yet the opinions which he 
endeavours to suppress soun recover their former strength, as the 
trees that bend to the tempest erect themselves again when its 
force is past.” 

From a similar cause proceeds that peevish disposition, which 
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Having only a moderate development of the knowing orgaus, he 
made extremely little progress in his education till after the age 
of puberty. He then studied, among other ‘branches’ of science, 
Phrenology; and his-obadrvations on this topic are 5 
deserving of atiention. “ As to Phrerioldgy;” says he, I am 
convinced I owe as much, if not more, toit, than to any other 
of my studies. : The extreme diffiddnce, which fbrmed so 
remar aifedture uf my disposition, arose partly from natural 
timidity; but it was greatly aggravated. by my being conscious 
of deficiency in sone intellectual powers, compared with other 
pereons, and entertaining most exaggerated notions of the impe- 
diments which these d threw in the way of my attaining 
even ordinary proficiency in any thing. In short, e I knew 
Phrenology, I was persuaded that I was a blockhead; and'my 
whole character and conduct were an the point of being formed 
and regulated on this principle. When, however, E was told 
that my timidity. arose from a deficieticy of Combativeness, 
joined with large Gautjousness, Consciemtiousness, and: Love of 
Approbation; I felt the truth of the observation instinetively ; 
and as I have a good Self-Esteem, and no deficiency of Firmness, 
I felt as if a mountain had been taken: off my shoulders, and 
hoped that I should yet be able to held up my head in society. 
The knowledge, also, that the confidence of many of my asso- 
ciates, presence of mind I had envied and attributed to 
great intellectual superiority, arose merely from larger Comba- 
tiveness and less Cautiousness than mine, gave me additional 
courage; and I found that this theory of their dispositions was 
correct, not only by observing their heade, but by comparing 
with these their manner and conduct when boys, and-discovering 
how beautifully it nea prion them. I had a natural tendenc 

to implicit belief in ali that was presented to my mind, and took 
every one’s pretensions for actual attainments; and in this way 
could never feel that I was half wise enough to act on my own 
opinion, if any human being chose to call it in question. Phre- 
nology gave me an invaluable insight into character, and enabled 
me to distinguish the chaff from the wheat; and also to try my 
own views by the standard of nature, and not by the mere 
notions of other men. The knowledge of character which it has 
eommunieated, is as valuable as at least ten years’ experience of 
the world would have been to a mind such as mine. My timi- 
dity and want of confidence are naturally so great, that I can 
scarcely imagine the time when I would have had courage to 
place myself in situations calculated to afford experience. Pos- 
sessed of Phrenology, I feel myself invested with somettring like 
the invisible ring of the fairy tales; I enter into society with an 
instrament which enables me to appreciate individuals with 
truth and accuracy; this knowledge makes me know my real 
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situation, and feel safe; and then I am enabled to act without 
fear or embarrassment. Phrenology has placed my mind at 
peace also with itself. I know my deficiencies, and avoid reli- 
ance upon them; while. I. know also. the powers that are given, 
and the purposes to whioh they may be applied ».and gratitude 
to Providence, .with a due feeling of responsibility, have suc- 
ceeded, to fear, and diflidence, which ean never exist in a high 
degree, without aome, portion of discontent. Much, therefore, 
as Phrenology is depised; I must always regard an sequaititanee 
with. it as one of the happiest-eihcumstaaces of my life; and have 
no doubt. that others will entertain-the same opinion when they 
are pragtically acquainted: with. its: truths.” But it 5s time to 
return to.Mr Scott's annlysis. won 

Mr Scat. This propensity sametimes manifests itself very 
strongly, where there is no opportunity or pretext for any serious: 
or aetual opposition. There are some men.in whom it appears 
in the course of the lightest or most amicable conversation. 
Such men are your great erguers. Tho spirit of contention and 
opposition is so strong in. them, that they cannot pere upan 
themselves to assent to the simplest proposition. There are mew 
who make a point of contradicting almost every thing thut is 
said; who, of geal ng is sere are sure to take the 
opposite, ‘and even though wanquis they can argue still. 
Such perds cannot endure to have their ope ions scented te 
If you are convinced by their arguments, they will go. over to 
the opinion you have left, Confute, change sides, and still con- 
fute.’” 7 fee . o 

Obs. This is a pure tendency to orrasa. Such persons love 
to contradict aggressively, and to resist defewsively. With large 
Destruetiveness and Self-Esteem, and little Benevolence, a great 
endowment of Combativeness gives rise to that species of de- 
tractor described by Dr Johnson in the Rambler under the 
title of The Roarer. If the wealth of a trader is mentioned, 
the Roarer without hesitation devotes him te bankruptcy; if the 
beauty and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders how 
the town can fall in love with rustic deformity; if a-new pet. 
formance of genius happens to be celebrated, he pronounces the 
writer a hopeless idiot, without knowledge of books or life, and 
without the understanding by which it must be acquired. His 
exaggerations are generally without effect upon those whom he 
compels to hear them; and though it will sometimes happen 
that the timorous are awed by his violenee, and the credulous 
mistake his confidence for knowledge, yet the opinions which he 
endeavours to suppress soup recover (heir former strength, as the 
trees that bend to the tempest erect themselves again when its 
force is past.” 

From a similar cause proceeds that peevish disposition, which 
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revenge. It is to be observed, however, that a remarkable 
sympathy exists between the two organs in question, probably 
from their juxta-position in the’bram. “When one of them is 
highly exacted, the other seldom remains 5 Tt is with 
great difficulty that persons who engage în contention avoid be- 
coming angry and jll-natured ; while, on the other hand —as Dr 
Fhomas Brown has remarked, though in too unqualified terms— 
‘““ when anger arises, fear is gone; — there is no cowurd, for all 
are brave.“ This simultaneousness of action appears to be the 
principal cause why the funetions of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness have hitherto been so much confounded. i 
The skulls and dispositions of the Peruvian Indians afford a 
strong confirmation of the views now pro The Phrenolo- 
gical Society possesses several of these, c losely resembling each 
other. Combativeness is in them very little developed, while 
Destructiveness and Cautiousness are quite enormous. In ac- 
cordance with this, we are told in the Edinburgh Review, (vol. 


physical contention—and in wrestling rather than fighting. If 
Language be greatly developed, a love of verbal disputation 
will be the probable result. 

If man be destined—as there is good reason to believe that he 
is—to reach that point in the scale of civilization where the pro- 
pensities will act under the guidance of the higher sentiments 
and intellect, physical contention will altogether cease, except iu 


Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, iii. 24. 
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those countries where fierce and ravenous animals remain. When 
this period shall arrive, what sphere of activity will there be for 
Dr Spursheim’s ‘ propensity to fight?” The only field which 
will then exist, is that of mental opposition and discussion. 

For theae reasons L humbly submit, Ist, That Dr Spurz- 
heim’s definition;of the function of the organ No. V. is incorrect 
and incomplete; and, 2dly, That the word OPPOSIVENESS, as 
above. defined,,ibcludes every form of action to which the pro- 
pensity, leads, expresses the fundamental or elementary function 
with precision and cleargess, and ought therefore to be substitu- 
ted for the term Combativeness, now almost . universally in use. 
At all events, it is superior to the present name, by embracing 
the .moeql as well as. physical actions to which the faculty 
prompts.. The, title rage, originally bestowed by Gall, is 
objectionable a not. sufficiently comprehensive, and also because 
it expresses a state of mind in which the tendency tq oppose 
prevails over, the dictate of Cautiousness; for, it seems to me 
that the same, development of the organ No. V. may render 
one. man. gouragaqus, but, fail ta produce this effect on another in 
whom  Caytionsnese predominates. It may be said that a name 
is of little importance, provided the real nature of the faculty is 
understood. To this L reply, first, that Dr Spurzheim's defi- 
nition gives an erroneous view of the real nature of the facul- 
ty; secondly, that though advanced phrenologists may, notwith- 
standing, have accurate notions about the faculty, students of 
the science are, puzzled and misled; and, lastly, that people who 
judge of the nature of the faculties merely from their names, 

ave their priua against Phrenology incr by the belief, 
needlessly forced upon them, that phrenologists have discovered 
an organ, the natural and legitimate function of which is to in- 
duce mankind to fight. ; 

Whether the foregoing observations be well founded or not, 
they may at least be usekal in drawing more of the attention of 

nologists than has of late been given, to the analysis of the 
fundamental faculties, and.to the mode in which such inquiries 
ought to be pursued. 
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ARTICLE X. 


REMARKS ON TWO CASES OF CEREBRAL DISEASE, PUB- 
_ LISHED BY DR MOIR IN THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL 
"AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, AND IMAGINED, TO BE SUBVERSIVE 
of THE CONCLUSIONS or PARENOLOGISTS A8 TQ THE SEAT OF THE 

x “Onaax or Luxgvaex . By W. A, F. Browne, Esq. 
ro THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. | 
„Sn, —I¼t is necessary ta direct the attention. of yaur -readers 
to. an article in the last number uf the: Medical and: Surgical 
Journal, entitled, “ Report of cases, copammnicated.to the Ana- 
thminal Society of Edinburgh; in, consequence of. the palpable 
wistakes into. which the author hag fallen as to the nature and 
scope of certain observations, published by me- on :“ Derange- 
ment of the Faculty of Language.” ‘These errors must pori 
either from ignorance of the principles which. the author at- 
tempts to prove are erroneous, or from never py poea the 

per in whieh these principles were explained: and advocated. 
Ahe observations 1 isted ofA serio» of. papers 
ritten expressly for : e er, In. the first 
ol these, and the only one it would appear. that Dr Moir has 
examined, it is shewn that the power. by which .we employ signs 
40 represent our ideas and feelings is connected, not merely, as 
Dr Moir states, with the anterior lobes of the brain, twt with 
that portion of these lobes which rests on the centre of the arbi- 
tal plate. It is likewise established, that when these convolu- 
tious are destroyed or seriously injured in both hemispheres, the 
-extinetion of this power iavariably and. inevitably follows; but 
that various conditions of this faculty have been notieed, such as 
an inability to use certain classes of words, the propensity to 
employ one class in place of another, &c., of the organib cause 
of which, if any such exist, pathologists are as yet ignorant. In 
the succeeding essays, a detail is given of instances of rapidity 
of voluntary utterance, involuntary utterance, rapidity of invo- 
luntary utterance, total loss of verbal memory, partial loss of 
memory of all words indiscriminately, and so forth; with the 
suggestion that such symptoms may, in general, be traced to 
cerebral excitement, inflammation, or congestion, or some other 
cause affecting the brain generally or locally; guarded, how- 
ever, by the acknowledgement, that even this much cannot be 
3 without the aid of pathology. 

The object of Dr Moir is to prove, that the conclusions at 
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whica I have arrived are erroneous, or do not hold good in all 
cases.” I need not comment on the logie of holding that con- 
clusions may be true at one time and false at another. To ac- 
complish this object two cases are given, one of which is obvi- 
ously an example of disease originating in disturbance of the 
cerebral functions; the other, which is so triumphantly ‘advan- 
ced, it will astonish Dr Moir to learn, does not bear in the most 
remote degree on the point at issue. The first is that of a 

ralytic woman, who gradually . lost the power of expressing ee 
ideas m proper language, using sometimes words conveying a 
meaning quite different from what she intended,” but who pre- 
served her intelligence unimpaired. After death, tumors were 
discovered in the middle and posterior part of the brain. I will 
Not attempt to associate the defective power with the indirect 
irritation: occasioned by the extensive disease under which the 
patient laboured, but content myself with referring to the 
phenomena which so frequently attend paralysis, epilepsy, 
and insanity, and with demanding if the symptom here par- 
ticularised is not to be regarded in the same light—as an in- 
dication of the general affection of the nervous system. Phat 


the part of the brain regarded as the organ of Language ie, 


even in such a case, implicated and specially affected, I believe : 
but this belief does not imply that the implication shall be 
organie, or at least appreciable by the senses. The optic 
nerve becomes insensible, although no change in its structure 
can be perceived. In all, or nearly all, the instances which 
I have adduced, no organic lesion existed, or was actually 
proved to exist simply because the symptoms proceeded from 
disorder rather than from extinction of the power. Of many, 
the duration was brief, and the recovery complete ; of others, 
the continuance a to d on the intensity of other 
maladies ; and of all, with the exception of those illustrative of 
total destruction of the faculty, it was confessed that we knew 
not the organic cauee—a confession equivalent to saying that 
they depended on fisnetional disease. Dr Moir's.first case, then, 
appears to be precisely of this description ; and if he will conde- 
send to- e the paper which he has undertaken to criticise, 
he will find that many cases almost precisely similar have been 
there recorded, and attributed, not to ramollisement or structu- 
ral alteration of the convolutions proved to be the organ of 
Language, but to some morbid action affecting the brain as a 
whole. 

The second ease is that of a boy who received a wound in the 
orbit from the birch end of a scavenger’s broom ; and whose brain 
after death presented the following, among other morbid appear- 
ances: “ Adhesion of brain to the dura mater, corresponding to an 
opening in the left orbital plate of the frontal bone, about half an 
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inch posterior to its internal angle. The cerebral matter adhered 
only round the edge of this opening, &c. The olfactory nerve 
of the left side was pushed aside towards the mesial line, and at 
the anterior part of the bulb was, along with a small part of the 
brain adjoining tò it, dark- coloured ahd softened.“. This indi- 
vidual, although in a state of cbma or delirium during the whole 
period between the inflietion of the injury and his death, is re- 
teck to have answered questions distinctly when roused; and 
$” coridition. is THEREFORE: assumed as: proving that no con- 
déxion subsisted between the preservation - of the power of lan- 
hve and integrity of the inferior portion of the anterior lobes. 
e presence of organic degeneration in the anterior lobes, how- 
eber, is not sufficient: it must extend to those convolutions 
résting on the centre of the orbital plate; and moreover, the 
ange must be present on the same spot IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 
In Bouillaud's cases, this condition of the brain was observed, 
Hihid in them the loss of language was complete and permanent. 
Where the injury is limited to ong side, as in the case-under 
ee wetan no more expect that the faculty should be 
destroyed, than that, from the loss of one eye, blindness should 
tue. But supposing fot & mement that the softening de- 
stribed' had been detected in the right hemisphere tikewise, the 
fåt could not have invalidated: Gall’s conclusions, inas- 
much as the change does not appear to have involved: the organ 
of Language at ail. It is stated to have been situate “ about 
kadf'an inch posterior to the internal angle of the orbital plate,” 
id to have included the portion of brain adjoining to the olfac- 
téry bulb. Had Dr Moir consulted any of the works treating 
of the principles which he aspires to oppose, he would have 
found that the point here indicated corresponds to the organ of 
Form, and not to that of Language. ae 
I need not say that this case likewise must be regarded as 
altogether irrelevant. I am, &c. > 
a W. A. F. Browns. 


Monrose, 5th Nov. 1834. 


ARTICLE XI. 
PROXIMATE CAUSE OF SLEEP. 
1. Mr Anprew Carmicuast’s Reconsideration of his “ Conjectures” 


in reference to Mr Macnisu's “ Philosophy of Sleep.” Read be- 
fore the Dublin Phrenological Society. 


In the Phrenological Journal, No. XX XIX, is an able and 
interesting review of Mr Macnish’s Philosophy of Sleep.” I 
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ticipate in every sentiment it expresses of this admirable 
work. I think it: worthy of a place in every well-furnished 
library ;".and,d am spres it will, interest equally the reader for 
amusement ‘and. the, philosophical. thinker: ., But. Where ig one 
little > e, and. perhana the anly ope in the baaka qr. t pre- 
view, iniwhioh. I very widely, diffen. from. Mr. Macnish and, the 
reviewats; and. this confession, will perhaps be, considered aanp- 
qualified. compliment tp botha ap evan, that, passage might, not 
have prowatl any exception, if: it had concerned any. other. N 
ist but m¹].N . Be that as it. may, I dissent from Mp Mech, 
because he confounds. the essence.of. my. theory with an. inference 
drawn. from, it - corollary, which. may be false even though 
the theory. be true; and I dissent from the reviewer, because be 
adopts, the mistake, aad. judges of me and my hypothesis ger 
cordingly... The, following. paragraph from the Reyiew. coms 
prises Ae whela of the passage to whjch,I, have advertecd f «J 
- “Ta treating of. the uses of sleep. the author comments AR 
the. views of. My, Andrew. Garmishasl, . of. which: wa gave. SOME 
account, at page. 868 of his volume. Mr Carmichael, sppposty 
sleep to he the:periogd, when assimilation goes an in the bręin fn 
this respect (says: Mr. Macnish), I beliene that the brain ig, n 
differently. ciroumstanoed from the rest of the body. Thera, as 
elsewhere, the asaimilative process proceeds both in the slumber; 
ing and inthe -wakieg state; but that it is at. work in, the brain 
only. during sleep, analogy forbids us 40 admit. So, long. as cr 
culation continues, a deposition of. matter is. going on; and ein 
culation, we all. know, is at work iu: tha brain, as in, other. organs, 
whether we be asleep or awake.” Mr Carmichaalis theory (th 
Reviewen continues), is certainly an unsupported conjecture, a 
we are inclined to agree with Mr Macnish in thinking, anglogy 
against it.“ . n „ N 
- Luæver proposed say theory as any thing else but a cagjectyre; 
but it can scarcely be said to be. sngapported, when. it natyral} 
accounts for all the various phenomena of sleep, and has stoo 
its ground in defiance of every objection which my own reflec- 
tions or thé ingenuity of others have as yet started against it. 
My simple hypothesis, divested of all inference or corollary, is 
this: not that sleep is the period when assimilation goes on in the 
brain, BUT THAT THE PROCESS OF ASSIMILATION IN THE BRAIN 
18 THE ACTUAL CAUSE OF SLEEP. 

We know that that must be something more than rest which 
involves so intense and predominant a change as that which locks 
up the senses and the intellect, and induces an oblivion of all we 
knew, an annihilation to us of all that existed. Such a change 
can only be caused by some important vital process, so indispen- 
sable as to be of daily recurrence, and of such general influence 
as to engage every part of the frame, but particularly the organs 
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of thinking, sensation, and voluntary motion. Such a process 
is that which repairs the waste of the brain and nerves, and pre- 
serves their consistence and vigour; and powerful and over- 
whelming must be its effects upon the delicate.and fragile in- 
struments of thought, feeling, and motion.. It wauld be, in my 
mind, irrational to suppose that a which affecta their very 
structure, by the deposit of new partioſes, if that depusit be ex- 
tensive. and considerable, must not be attended by, a cessation of 
their functions—an. actual, though. a natural. paralysis—THE 
PARALYSIS OF SLEEP. 

If ‘small in quantity, and while the brain and nerves, aus in a 
state of active energy, the matto deposited may be hurried: un- 
observed into the existing activity of the living matter; but if 
large in quantity, and while these organs are resting. from their 
labours, can it be that the extraneous and unassimilated mass 
does not press its increasing weight on their fragile machinery, 
and produce an EFFECT something like the pressune of the over- 
swollen blood vessels-but natural, necessary, and healthful,— 
what we have already termed THE PARALYSIS of — 

A large deposit of those particles not yet employed in the 
functions of feeling or thinking, must tate siete effect as the 
imposition nc re extraneous body on those tender and or 
organs ; their ing compression must continue under 
the form of sleep 1 is complete, and the new 
mass of nervous particles as fit as the old for the operations and 
uses designed by the Creator. The function then commences; 
internal organ after organ, nerve after nerve, enters into activity ; 
the external senses resume their daily occupations; the mind is 
in communication with the external world ; we are, to all intents 
and purposes, awake. 

In this account of the principal component part of my theery, 
I have borrowed, in some degree, from my Memoir of Spurz- 
heim. ‘The passages in that work express, with a few excep- 
tions, the views which I still entertain upon this subject. But 
where those exoeptions occur, I have modified my exposition so 
far as was necessary to convey the opinions I would be now un- 
derstood to profess. I am indebted to Mr Macnish for forcing 
‘upon me the reconsideration of the hypothesis. Neither he nor 
I can have any object beyond the attainment of truth; and, to 
this happy result, nothing is more conducive than the collision 
of minds. 

Tt is not necessary to my theory, that the assimilative process 
should be at work in the brain only during sleep. It may pro- 
ceed there, as elsewhere, both in the slumbering and in the waking 
state, without affecting, in the slightest degree, my hypothesis. 
But it is necessary to its truth, that there, as elsewhere, this pro- 
cess should operate with more energy, or at least more effect, 
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action that fs! capib[e of secruitingyahb wasted: pairers, or restor- 
ing ‘thi:neovous ehetgy. J). Along with thiè ‘is dequived that: obli- 
viom of tecling: abd: imagination whichis jal-to,; land which 
in a great measure constitutes, sleep. But if, in mature years, 
the bady-te adding. tus ita balk iby the: cumulation of: adiplose 
mattory7a'\greater-tendeney te somenlency.onaurs than when the 
powers off tse: absorbents and exhelante are. sa: balanced. ax do 
prevent sach aecession-of bulk S. „1 „ „ „ „ 1 ‘sa 5 

‘Dhondt agree with.Mz Mamish in hin observation. that ohli- 
vion of feeling. d. imagination -in A. gha measure qi 
alep. Whatever qaures sleep;..ecauees: also the, oblivion with 
which it is attended. But, to a certain.extent,-1.agnee with his 
subsequent observation, that, while · one. set. of organa is laiag 
down particles; another: is taking tbeas up with. quch / axquiaite 
nicety,: that, for: the coatinual.snamentaiy waste, these ia comti- 
nual momentary vepair +: Thie wa to me to tequira adit- 
tle qualification to meet the admitted faet of the.‘ renovatingin. 
fluence of sleep { but I should. not dissent from the expressiah 
4 diernal waste, and diurnal repair ;”—a form which. more-ac- 
curately connects itself wih Mr Macnish’s. qhservetion,: that 
this ds eapable of going on with the shriclast equality fov half 
a oentury |” 1 „ . „ A a Do h eee O NES 

This renovating influence of sleop is more distinctly explained 
by Mr Maonish, where he remarks— That at. inereaqes. digen 
tion, and as'a natpral. coqsequdnge nutrition; is: rendered: praba- 
ble by: many circiimetancess bence: it. 18 1 in M the 
regeneration Of the body chiefly takesi place. Wera there even: no 
augmentation given to the assimilativa function; asis maintained 
by ‘Broussais and:some other. physiologists, it is elear that the 
body would be more thosaughly nousished :than when awake ; 
for all: those actions which exhaust it in the latter condition are 
quiescent, and it 3 in a state of a silent) 5 Zleach i 

wer without expending a/: in other words, silently aceu- 
3 new particles, or rather masses of particles, without 
expending the old in the same proportion. ; 

have already. adverted to the effect of this accumulation 
on the entire brain; and, did space it, I might notice. the 
consequences of ial release of the brain and nerves from this 
influence—namely, nightmare, somnambulism, and sleep with 
Philosophy of Sleep, 2d edit. p. 4. + Id. p. 5. 
t Id. p. 6. fl Id. p. 5. @ Id. p. 21. 
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dreams. Therc is one condition, however, that ought not to be 
passed over in silence; that in which the brain and. nerves of 
sense are in a waking state, and the nerves of voluntary motion 
are still shackled anda the weight of the new and unassimilated 
deposit of the nervous particles. This is a state that but seldom 
presents itself. These nerves, in our waking moments, appear 
to be alwaya ready - to bey Me vill, -exoept when they are la- 
pouring andar parilyiis sbut. the natural: patalysis of sleep is 
so gagily dissipated. that. it. rarely can. mainthin ite power. after 
the mind iu it mandate thit the. Hab hall move. I should 
have heen without an example: of ahis peculiar condition, if Mr 
Macnish had not furnished me with. a. most satisfattory instance, 
in which he himeelf is delineator, sabject, and sufferer, . 

{€ During the intensely hot summer of 1825, saya this gra- 
phie and lively writer, “ I experienced an attack of Day-MARE. 
immediately after dinner, I threw myself on my back upan a 
Sala, and, before I was aware, was seized with difficult respira- 
tion, extreme dread, and utter an pei of motion ar speech. 
I. culd neither move nor cry ; while the breath. came from my 
chest in broken and suffocating paroxyema During all this 
time; I was perfecily awake; I saw the light glaring in at the 
windows in broad sultry streams; I. fek the intense heat of the 
day pervading my frame; and heard distinctly the different 
noises in the street, and even the ticking of my own watch, 
which I had placed on the cushion beside me. I had, at the 
same time, the consciousness of flies buzzing around, and set- 
tling, with annoying pertinacity, upon my face. During the 
whole 6t, d ts was never for a moment suspended. I felt 
assured that I laboured under a species of incubus. I even 
endeavoured to reason myself out of the feeling of dread which 
filled my mind; and longed, with insufferable ardour, for some 
one to open the door, and dissolve the spall which bound me in 
its fetters. The fit did not continue above five minutes: by 
degrees I recovered the use of speech and motion ; and, as soon 
as they were so far restored as to enable me éo call out and 
move: my limbs, it wore insensibly away *.” 

. Upon the whole, continues Mr Maonisb, I consider 
DAYMARE and NIGHTMARE identical. They proceed from the 
same cause, and must be treated in a similar manner +.” It must 
be admitted that they are nearly, but not altogether, identical. 
In both, if I am right in my views, the nerves of voluntary mo- 
tion are under the Influence of the new deposit of nervous mat- 
ter. In nightmare the nerves of sense are under the same in- 
fluence. In daymare they are not; they are perfectly awake, 
and the individual is in full communication with the external 


* Philosophy of Sleep, 2d edit. p. 157. t Id. p. 158. 
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world. Both of these instances differ from common dreams in 
this peculiarity. In these instances, the mind actually issues its 
mandates whether obeyed or disobeyed. In common dreams, a 
current of thought passes through the mind like a train of reali- 
ties, but the mandates of the mind and the motions of the limbs 


are agnar yi see $ Ei ‘ 

In! e paw Trabe, Mr Macnish: detaits « similar 
casey but in which: the symptoms were much more ‘aggravated 
and: protracted. Both cas difer altogeihenfromethie six'vases 
of protracted sleep detailed ty Mr ich's eleventh ehupter. 
There toma reason for: supposing that these persons were ‘Hot 
under ‘the influence of intense slumber, during the - gtedter part 
of the interval engaged in: the paroxyim. - Nonis peice dea 
sof for rejseting as its cause:the’ continued ‘deposition idf new 
nervéud/substanve to an unusual extent. ‘F: The right band and 
attniof Mary Lyall appeared completely dead and bereft of. feel- 
ing.; and even when pricked with a pin, so as ta draw blood, 
newer shrank:in the least degree. At the same time she instant- 
ly drew beekoher left arm whenever it was touched by the point 
of the pin. After am interval of seven days she-begtin ‘to move 
her left kaad, and; by pointing to her mouth, signified a Wish for 
food: ‘She-took readily what was given to her; still she disco- 
vered no symptoms of hearing, and made no other kind of bodi- 
ly movement than of her left hand.“ eae: 5 

Thus, according to my theory, every kind. of nerve connected 
with the organs of digestion, and the nerves of volition of the 
left arm, were . released from the oppression of the 
assimilative particles, while the other nerves of the body conti- 
nued under their influence, and particularly the nerves of sensa- 
tion of the right arm. As to those last mentioned nerves, I 
would not be understood as maintaining: that this cause alone oc- 
casioned: the numbness of the limb in question. 

The ease of Elizabeth Perkins differs from the others in its 
fatal termination: After a profound slumber of eleven or twelve 
days, she “ awoke of her own accord, to the great joy of her re- 
latives, and wonder of the neighbourhood. On recovering, she 
went about her usual business; but this was only for a short 

riod, for in a week after she relapsed again mto a sleep which 
lasted some days. She continued, with occasional intervals of 
wakefulness, in a dozing state for several months, when she ex- 
pired.”+ Is it not natural to suppose that, in this case, the se- 
cerning vessels of the head were in such a diseased state as to 
effuse upon the brain much more than the quantity of nervous 
matter usual in the healthy state? -If the torpor had arisen from 
the pressure of overloaded bloodvessels, or an effusion either of 


Philosophy of Sleep, p. 209. i + Id. p. 210. 
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water or blood, it would have been called apoplexy, and not 


Mr Macnish observes, that the cause of drowsiness, or the 
“ constitutional disposition to doze upon every occasion, seems 
to be a certain want of activity in the brain, the result of which 
is, that the individual is singularly void of fire, e „ and pas- 
sion. He is of a phlegmatic temperament, ‘pal a great 
eater, and yery destitute of imagination. Such. are the 
characteristics of those, who ere predi to drowsiness. . The 
cases where auch a State eoexists with intallestual e „ are 
few. in number.”* Rxery word of. this, description reminds you 
of the assimilating, progass, and ita effect; and, affords.a-mark- 
ed, difference to another rause, which he notices; of. a/milar re- 
sult, yiz- that # drawsiness spmetimgs: proceeds: drow, a fulness 
of blood. in the. head, or a disordered .etate: of the digestiie or- 
gans. f Ttisomatiwes, however, arises fnom, both these éauses, 
as in that instance which Mr Meonish, but, without teference to 
either of them, adduces.from Boerhaave, of an eccentric. physi- 
cign who took it into his head that sleep was she natural state of 
man, and accordingly slept eighteen bours out of the twenty-fdur, 
till be died af apopleayy, a disease whith, accanding to. Mr Mac- 
nish, is always apt to duced by exqessive sleep}: = - 

Mr Macnish adverts to many facta sending to support my 
theary, and 1 those respecting the use af fond; the 
very material which supplies and puts in motion the e 

“ A heavy meal” (he says), “ especially if the 

„at the same time weak, is apt to induce sleep.”§ “ Those 
who cat heartily, and have strang digestive powers, usually sleep 
much. The great portion of sleep required by infants, is owing, 
in part, to the prodigious activity of their dige a. The 
majority of animals sleep gar. cating; and; man. has a strong 
tendency to do the. same thing, especially when. oppressed with 
heat, In the summer seasop, a strong inchnation i -often felt to 
sleep after dinner, when, thejwaather, is very, warm. Aci heavy 
meal, which produces ne uneasy feeling while the person is awake, 
will often do so if he fall asleep“ Besides the effects of the 
assimilating process, may we not, in the two,latter instances, look 
to the effects of heat and of a heavy meal as incxeasing the ve- 
locity or. the quantum af the blood, and thus creating a pressure 
more than natural on the substance of the brain,.and partakiug 
mare of the character of exy than of sleep? 

His contrast of Dr Reid with General Elliot has also the same 
tendency. The former “ could take as much food, and imme- 
di afterwards as much sleep, as were sufficient for two 
days. d The latter never slept more than four hours out of 


* Philosophy of Sleep, p. 205. + Id. p. 206. t Id. p. 206. 
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the pater ur In all other respects he was strikingly absti- 
nent; his food consisting wholly of bread, water, and vegetables.” * 

The very purposes which he ascribes to sLEEP, correspond in 
every particular with my theory. Its main object is to restore 
the strength expended during wakefulness, to recruit the body 
by promoting nutrition and giving rest to the muscles, and to 
renovate the mind by the which it affords the brain. Ac- 
tion is necessarily: ewhdastion ; siker, by checking 
the one, restrains the other, and kreps the animal machine in 
due vigour."+ -‘Fhe-stretigth expended during wakefulness can 
only bo, rostored by replacing, wich new particles, those carried 
off by the wear and tear of exertion. Nutrition can only recruit 
the body: by replacing the: substance it has Tost——the mind can 
only be renovated in a metaphorical sense; it is the brain which 
is really renovated, and shat by means of: the assimilating pro- 
cess. Action is necessarily followed by exhanstion ; but the very 
operation which eauses sleep remedies the exhaustion, while tt 
restrdins the action; and, by repeatedly renewing their composi- 
tion, keeps every nerve, every muscle, every bone, every organ 
of the animal machine, in due and healthy vigour. a ee 

He throws considerable light on the ae when he observes, 
that “ where there is no excitement, sleep is sure to follow. We 
are all kept awake by some mental or bodily stimulus, and when 
that is removed our wakefulness is at an end.”t ‘ The fmish- 
ed gratification of all ardent desires has the effect of inducing 
slumber. Hence, after any keen excitement, the mind becomes 
exhausted, and speedily relapses into this state.” “ Remove 
those stimuli which keep it employed, and sleep ensues at any 
time.”§ Not that these stimuli can prevent or interrupt the 
usual progress of the assimilative process. They 5 in- 
to the vortex of their influence each particle as it is deposited, 
‘and do not permit the accumulating matter to A wale he the en- 
ergy and activity of the thinking brain. But these stimttli 
are withdrawn, when desire or reflection ‘ceases, then the new 
and searcely-aesiniilated substance acts with a dead weight on che 
living nervous teiture,—every moment adds to its mass and 

wer, and the seat of thought and feeling ‘feels and thinks no 
longer en is poralysed 1 SLEEPS. 

All that I ascribe to the presence of the asstmILATING PRO- 
cess, Mr Macnish attributes to the absence of the sxNsoRtrat 
POWER,—all that I attribute to the diminution of the former, he 
aseribes to the increase of the latter. In this respect we are like 
Lavoisier and Stahl, contending for the presence or absence of 
oxygen and phlogiston in their respective theories of combustion. 
Thus, in his chapter on Sleeplessness, he says, Sleep takes 
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place as soon as the sensorial power that keeps the brain awake 
is expended, which, under common circumstances, occurs at our 
ordinary hour of going to rest, or even sooner, if any soporific 
cause, sufficiently strong, should chance to operate. 

But the above power may be increased by various means, as 
in cases of physical 1 excited imagination, and conse- 
quently is not expended at the usual time. In this case the per- 
son remains awake, and continues so till the prone of its expen- 
diture, which may not happen for several hours after he lies 
down, or even not at all during the whole night. Now,” he 
continues, whatever increases the sensorial potoer, whether it 
be balls, concerts, grief, joy, or bodily pain, is prejudicial’ to re- 

Boy them the mind 1s exalted to a pitch of unhattiral ac- 
tion, from which it is necessary to descend before it ean roff'itito 
the calm channel of sleep.”* „ 

Does not the excitement of music and dancing, pleasure und 
pai, joy and grief, sufficiently account for the contitiued activity 
of the cerebral organization, which prevents the atcesstoh ‘of step 
(let the cause of sleep be what it may) without resorting to the 
sensorial power for an explanation? What we waht to accbunt 
for is the ‘accession of sleep, not the continuance of wakefulness. 
Will the subtraction of the sensorial power account for any thing 
that is not as readily accounted for by the gradunl subsidence of 
the activity of the cerebral organization, after the excitement has 
been weakened or extinguished ? In either case, the brain may 
be ready to submit to the domimon of sleep; but it ‘has not yet 
submitted. Another event is necessary to succeed either the In- 
creased ‘absorption of the particles of the brain, or the co-relative 
subtraction of the sensorial power, thus occasioned by the active 
exertion of the organ; and that event is, I' maintain, the actes- 
sion of new particles to supply the place of the old, these par- 
ticles deriving no energy from the exhausted ‘mass on which they 
are deposited, and creating a paralysis of that mass, He any 
other foreign body. ak 

Again, says Mr Macnish, Certain stimulating agents, such 
as tea or catiee, taken shortly before going to bed, have often the 
effect of preventing sleep. F would impute this to their trrizative 
properties, which, by supplying the brain with fresh sensorial 
cower enable it to carry on uninterruptedly all its functions 

ger than it would otherwise do, and, consequently, prevent it 
from relapsing into slumber at the usual period.“ 

Here also an appeal to the sensorial power seems unnecessary. 
The irvitative properties of these stimulating agents ‘are alone 
sufficient to account for the phenomena. It is obvious that they 
excite the nervous system ; and it is probable they thereby con- 
tinue its power to engage in its own state of activity the new 
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particles which are deposited,—which, if it were in an inactive 
state, would, in accumulating, press upon the cerebral organiza- 
tion, and thus, as in so many former instances, involve the frame 
in sleep. 

It a not be out of place here to observe, that these sti- 
mulating agents, tea and coffee, seem to have an opposite ef- 
fect to that produced by other food, and even to counteract the 
natural tendepgy of Jess. enlivening nutriment to promote the 
assimilating, process, apd. the, encouragement of Somnolency. 
It is there . that civilized society has found them 
of advantage after the, spbstantial meal of the day, which. might 
otherwise “ steep. the. senses in forgetfulness,” while we pught 
yet to, he awake ;. and no. the breakfast. af: Elizabeth's 
golden..reign, -beaf-steqks and ale, has, for. the game. prudential 
reason, given way to the more light and elegant dajeuné . uf later 
times, ene a a Wess v 5 t . *. $ 

Mr Magnish observes, that Gooch gives an instance of a wan 
who, elEpt only for. fifteen minutes out.of tha twenty-four hours; 
and even this was only a kind of .doziag, and, not a perfect 
sleep;,, notwithstanding : which, he enjoyed good health, and 
reached the eeveptysthird year. He adda,‘ I strongly. sus- 
pech there, must bg same. migteke.in this cage, for it is not cow, 
ceivahle that human, natute could subsist upon such. a limited 
portion of repose, Instances have been related of persons who 
never slept; but these, must be regarded as purely fabulous *.” 

I am ready to agree with My Macnish in his suspicion.as to 
Gooch's case, and his decision as fo the others. If, howeyer, 
these cases were beyond a doubt authenticated, there would be 
no. other made of accounting for these extraordinary facta, than 
by boldly maintaining that such a renewal of the brain and ner- 
vous system, as took place in. the waking. moments of theae. in- 
dividuals, was sufficient for them, though pot for other men; 
and that they did not. sleep, because the new mass of nervous 
particles was never so great as to resist a co-operation with the 
old,, ox, act like an extraneous, body by. creating a. paralysis. 
To say that the sensorial was. never exhausted in these 
individuals, would be merely to say that the power of, remain- 
ing awake was never exhausted—a discovery which would not 
add much to our information, 

One instance more of this exuberant employment of the 
sensorial A heavy meal,” says Mr Macnish, “ espe- 
cially if the stomach is at the same time weak, is apt to induce 
sleep. In ordinary circumstances, the nervous energy or sen- 
sorial power of this viscus is sufficient to carry on its functions ; 
but when an excess of food is thrown upon it, it is then un- 
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able to furnish from its own resources the powers requisite for 
digestion. In such case it draws upon the.whole body--u 
the chest, the limbs, &c., from whence it is supplied with the 
sensorial power of which it is deficient, and is thus enabled to 
perform that which by its own unassisted means it never could 
have accomplished. But mark the consequences of such ac- 
commodation! Those parts, by communicating vigour to the 
stomach, become themselves debilitated in a corresponding ratio, 
and get into a state analogous to that from which they have 
extricated this viscus, The extremities become cold, the res- 
piration heavy and stertorous, and the brain torpid *.” 

There is nothing in these circumstances calling for the in- 
tervention of such a machine as the sensorial power. If the 
brain be torpid, the increased flow of blood and the pressure of 
the bloodvessels sufficiently explain it. But if the meal be not 
so heavy as to induce these apoplectic symptoms, it may at 
least, produce sleep by promoting the assimilating process T. If 
the respiration be heavy and stertorous, the apoplectic state of 
the brhin will at once account far. it—or if there be no apoplec- 
tia tendency, tbe very pressure of the overloaded stomach againet 
the diaphragm and, lungs will disturb and oppress the breath- 
ing. And, in fine, if the extremities become cold, it is not by 
parting with their sensorial power, but their. caloric—an agent 
with whith.we are much better doquaimed ; and which, accord- 
ing to Richerand, seems to increase, and in a manner to con- 
centrate! itself in the epigastric region, as long as the stomach is 
engaged in digestion 3, a fact confirmed by Blumenbacb, who 
states that the high temperature maintained in the stomach b 
the quantity of blood iu the neighbouring viscera and blood. 
3 is of such importance that at one time the word coction 
was synonymous with digestion . 

From these observations we may -perceive that the term 
“ sensorial power,” does not signify an efficient and definite 
cause of the phenomena it is brought to explain; but a 
to-be rather a term including many causes. Thus in 
the- instance before us, this power (and occasionally its absence) 
indicates five different thi and never once itself: I. Caloric, 
2. The natural cause of sleep, whatever that may be; 3. The 
pressure of the bloodvessels on the brain; 4. The effects of 
such a state of the brain on the lungs ; and, 5. The pressure of 
an over-distended stomach on the same organ. There is no- 
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thing so common as deceptions practised on us by words. We 
are led every day to mistake them for knowledge. Spurzheim 
and Combe were not so to be deluded. Can we read their mot- 
to on a seal, without feeling its force as of a talisman, “ Res, 
NON VERBA, uns.“ It may be a defect, but the constitution 
of my mind is such, that I have 5 in a theory that 
cannot, as it were, be felt and handled. 

Even the sensible, pleasing, tranquil, unpretending words of 
Mr Macnish cannot persuade me and my constitutional de- 
fects must plead my excuse with him, if I continue to prefer my 
conjecture to his. For his theory, like my own, is not more 
than a conjecture: But I have not advanced a single observa- 
tion inte to depreciate his most valuable essay. On the 
contrary, BY anxious desire would be to impress on others. my 
sense Of the obligation I'owe him for much sinusethent, aud 
much. information, abounding: with eundeur, good nature, and 
originality. `. Net to disparage his views, but merely to support 
my own, bas been my re this disquisition: and I 
owe him stili another obligation for furnishing me not only with 
. but the means. Indeed I not been un- 
der the necersity; f seeking eleewhere:shan in his:own volame, 
for the proofs of the reasonableness, if: not the validrty, of my 
hypothesis and an dcute! friend of mine, on reading * The 
Phitosophy of Sleep, Oh ved that he supposed it to have been 
written with. a view to recommend: my theory, until he unex- 
pectedby lighted on the passage in which it is impugned. 

But perhaps the greatest obligation I owe Mr Macnish is. the 
indispensable task he im upon me to reconsider my hypo- 
thesis and all its corollaries, thus affording me the opportunity 
of weeding out (if this were u possible achievement) every 
thing su uous, inaccurate, and erroneous, that encumbered 
it. Still I must repeat, that, with all ite eer consistency, 
I amn aware that it is but a conjecture, and can never be any 
thing more,—yet, I trust, a conjecture that future physiologists 
will ndot be di to pass by as unworthy of notice, ur un- 
supported by a due harmony with nature, and a requisite array 
of facts and arguments 


2. Notes on Mr Carmichael’s Essay, by Mr Maenish. 


On perusing Mr Carmichael’s Life of Spurzheim, I bad cer- 
tainly the impression that this gentleman meant to represent 
sleep as the sole period during which assimilation takes place 


We have been under the necessity of considerably abridging Mr Car. 
mmicheel’s esmy, but are confident that this has not materially diminished the 
. force of his arguments. The MS. was with his permission submitted io Mr 
Macnish, whe has kindly favoured us with the following Notes.— En. 
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in the brain; nor, on again consulting this work, am I certain 
that such is not the interpretation which may be legitimately 
put upon his words. However, as he disclaims such an infer- 
ence, I shall pass from it, and examine the ground which he 
has taken up in bis present interesting and very ably written 


essay. P 

Though I dissent from Mr Carmichael’s proposition, “ that the 
process of assimilation in the brain is the actual cause of sleep,” 
yet I bave nowhere in my work made any allusion to this parti- 
cular doctrine. My remarks refer solely to what I, at the time, 
conceived to be his meaniog, viz. that assimilation occurs in the 
brain onlyduring sleep, This I objected to on the strong ground 
of. its. being. at variance with analogy. The question of the 
assimilative process occasioning sleep Is not touched upon at all: 
nor. from, any thing that has been sid. canid it be interred that 
I either admitted on disallowed the truth of this hypothesis. I 
am glad, nevertheless, that Mr Carmichael, has resumed the 
subject, as it has turned my attention to a point which did not 
formerly suggest itself, and given me an ‘Opportunity, of stating. 
several facts which I think are directly opposed to the opinion 
he has formed. with regard. ta the proximate cause of sleep. 

J cannot conceiye how a natural and. healthy, deposition of 
new particles should occasion a cessation in the. funętiong of 
any organ. Before such a. deposition, can take place,, there 
must be an augmented circulation of blood in the part; and 
it is generally understood that the greater the quantity of blood 
sent, to an organ, the greater is the energy of its manifestations. 
During sleep, the blood is propelled in greater abundance. into 
the liver and stomach than in the waking state; the consequence 
of which is that these viscera act more vigorously, and that di- 

estion is carried on with increased, activity. Why should the 
aris be an exception to this general law ? Why should its func- 
tions be suspended, when. the very principle which inyigorates 
other parts must be more actively at work within it? When a 
man is engaged in keen thought; when his. passions are violently 
excited ; when he labours under the influence of joy, or love, or 
revenge, is the blood less vehemently sent to the sensorium, 
than when his mind is in an unexcited state of tranquillity ? 
When the brain is roused to its utmost energy, as in madness 
or delirium, is there less force in its circulation than when it is 
in perfect repose ? Common observation forces us to answer 
these questions in the negative. There is more vehement action 
in the circulating mass, and in proportion to this vehemence is the 
wer of the cerebral manifestations. Mr Carmichael's theory, 
owever, leads us to conclude that the brain is least active when 
the circulation is most urgently at work within its substance. 
If he can show, indeed, that assimilation may proceed with in- 
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creased activity without any additional oe being given to 
the circulation, his doctrine may acquire pensb ; but such 
a phenomenon is at variance with every thing we know both in 
the animal and in the vegetable kingdoms. As well may we sup- 
pose that plants will grow better without than with water, and 
that the urine will be as copiously secreted from kidneys that 
are torpid as from these organs in a case of diabetes. 

Mr Carmichael looks upon sleep as being occasioned purely 
by mechanical compression, or something so closely resemblin 
it, that I must regard the two circumstances as identical, 
so far as the present argument is concerned, I am perfectlý 
aware that such compression will occasion sleep; but this I 
hold to be the sleep of disease, and not of health. "Effesion 
of blood, of serum, or of purulent matter upon the brain, a 
torpid state of the bloodvessels of this organ,—or the beating in 
of a portion of the skult cap,—will throw the person intò stupor 
or sleep, by paralyzing, with their pressure, the cerebral cette, 
Eating or drinking to excess, by inducing: congestion approath- 
ing to apoplexy, will do the same; so will foul air or närbotles; 
but the pure sleep of health has no affinity to these adventitious 
conditions. So far from there being any increase of ‘blood in 
the brain during healthy sleep, it is proved that the circulating 
fluid in that organ is actually lessened, as I have had occasitn 
to shew in a case related by Blumenbach, of'a person who Had 
been trepanned, and whose brain was observed to sink hen he 
was asleep, and swell out when he was awake. ‘The abolition of 
the cerebral functions is, to my mind, sufficient evidence of di- 
minished action going on in the brain. I cannot conceive $n- 
creased assimilation without increased circulation, nor increased 
circulation without augmented functional energy. To admit the 
first without allowing the second, is to presume the existence of 
an effect without any corresponding cause. Be ge Be Aas 

Supposing, however, that healthy sleep is always ocċasidhed 
by the mechanical compression, or similar cause, spoken of by 
Mr C., how are we to account for people being so easily awak- 
ened? Sleep should be like apoplexy : it should be difficult or 
impossible to arouse a man till the pressure is removed: Vet 
we constantly see people awakened from the most perfect sleep by 
very trifling causes. What, in such a case, becomes of this pres- 
sure? Is the load at once lifted off the n’s brain? What be- 
comes of the assimilative particles which are squeezing his senses 
out of him, and submerging him under the billows of sleep? It 
is as difficult to conceive that such mechanical pressure could be 
instantaneously removed, as that any deposit of new matter 
which ever takes place could have the effect of a foreign body 
acting upon the brain. 

Dreaming is inconsistent with this gentleman's theory. Assi- 
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milation is a general process; but, according to him, one part of 
the brain may be fattening while another is starving. It seems 
as rational to infer that the assimilative operation is at work in 
one leg, and at a stand in the other. 

Mr C. endeavours to strengthen his case by the instances of 
General Elliot and Dr Reid, but these must be looked upon as 
idiosyncrasies. Generally speaking, the more sleep a man takes 
the less food can he do with; and a hard-working, active, light- 
sleeping man will require more food than a great dorer. Dr 
Reid seems to have acted on the principle of the boa constric- 
tor. By over-eating himself, he — ethoric state of the 
braih, the meehanival compnessian: upon. which. threw him into 
a donpor! sithilae tw. that which falls over she snaky monster of 
the:qviderness,iwhen gorged with Hd. His two days! slumber 
was notithe repose ‘ef heath - thd’ sound: sleep n⁰M⁰ned by 
the bponkarieous and periodical exhaustidn: of dervbus! gnergy. 

The theory of the nervous energy, or sensoriali pomes; to 
which Mr © objects as not isuffidiently {defimite Land: expressive, 

‘tole angularly Bey opty in ties. diſfarent pheno- 
meua of · leep. . I · eoncei ve thig powes. en exist lini arvatio! corre- 
sponding to:the activigy df the ciruulatiani Im fever, phrenitis, 
or lurenticheeitement of any kind, ists ¢xcedsive, and the person 
petnaing: ewakp, My. view ofthe: caso ix, that, t inen sleep, 
whare arida aue the aotidd of she seusoriel powen-—in other 
words;itd : (the force or irritability of the vasdula# synbem : 
Aeburtling toi Met ©1,1it ig wee M that the tinain should: be 
oom hy 4 physical gent opera mit. Tliis lagent 
ib- ira a ja A, ho pics eee paea in 
the assimilating vessdls of: the brain. | Now,:as such ian idicreas- 
ed tion in these vessels: cannot take: place withdut augmented 
energy. in dhe locat ‘vireulation; it-follows: shat the: very eireum- 
stanced which, aveordini ‘to. me, occasion wabefulnets, according 
tadim pai neeo lap She „ .f 1. de ter ae 1 

Mr, hep, with nb small ingenmity,:endeatouréd to- shew 
thatthe! facts stated by me; . especially ‘those! with e do the 
effeot. of fobd in i ng. sleep, bear ent -his hypothesis: but 
on this point I think it:will' not: be difficult to no that he la- 
bours under /a mistake I impute :she ‘sepbrific: propensity of 

t eaters to the large quintity-of ifood im tbe stomach drain- 
ing the nervous ‘energy of the brain; er inducing an apopleetie 
ty it: may often act in both ways. Iide g% “p i 
sorigi power as'a mere imaginary for. the. ex tion 

pa na-which cannot . for without.it ; for 
hold vs: existenes, and the way in which circumstances are 
modified by it, perfectly e of demonstration. We can 
show that one organ may have an excess, and another a defi- 
ciency, with as much ease as thet one body. may be positively, 
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and another negatively, electrified. There are particular times 
when certain organs require a larger share of sensorial power 
than at others, and when material injury is done if any viola- 
tion is offered to this necessary law. After eating, for instance, 
it is perfectly well ascertained that digestion never proceeds so 
well as when we give ease to the brain, and do not employ it in 
study; while the digestive process is impaired by working the 
brain immediately after taking food. Lo what are these cir- 
cumstances to be attributed, but to the law that when food 
is thrown upon the stomach this viscus digests better if it 
be supplied from some other source with additional nervous 
energy? For the same. reason, exercise af any kind is bad short- 
ly after-eming, as the sensorial power not anly of the brain but 
of the musvies:is at work, and so nuch is thus. lost to the pasts 
coneernedl: in digestion... These ure riot.salicary-facts : a. 
more. might: be. brought in ‘support of the poiat which i here 
contended fbr. „„ „„ „ r n 
Cwrcupstanves; indedd, would rather inducens to infer, not 
only that increased assimilation in: the brain is not the cause of 
sleep; but that the ascimilative: process is nevet so feeble in that 
viscus as when · its Functions are locked up in slumber. . In his 
respect the benin differs frem: other ovgans ; but the analogy be. 
tween it ahd them is not; on that. nocount, less complete, in so far 
as in all casos an organ is most liberally supplied with the cir- 
culating fluid when the greatest effurts are dimanded frota dt. 
The. brain works in the waking state, and is then most highly 
vasenlariked the · mach and liver labour hardest while we. are 
asleep, and are. consequently at that time most capiously exeited 
with the:stimmulating nutriment of the dsculation, - 
Active-minded, deep-thinking, or care-worn men have often, 
perhaps generally, a bad digestion.. The stomach does not.act 
well eren when the appetite (a rare casey is unimpaired ; and 
they are in the habit of using medicines to stimulate the torpid 
action ‘of tho alimentary canal. They sleep ill perhaps they 
lie half ef the night before slumber visits their eyelids--per- 
haps the other half is spent in dreams. Men of dull, easy, con- 
tented minds, are in every: respect the reverse: They eat like 
horses, and think of nothihg but the next meal. At night wn 
lay their stupid heavy beads: upon the pillow, and instantly fall 
into a profound slumber-a slumber unbroken even by the 
slightest glimpse of a dream. Why aré not these men alike? 
Why does not the pale, thin, care-worn, deep thinker sleep as 
soundly as the sluggish obtuse glutton? Why does his sto. 
mach not perform its funetions as kindly, and digest the food 
with the same ready alacrity? The cause is obvious. The 
brain of the first absorbs so much of the nervous energy of the 
stomach as not only to keep his mind active when it ought to 
1 2 
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be reposing, but to prevent the stomach from performing its 
functions with due vigour—and thus digestion suffers. ‘The 
second thinks not at all. The sensorial power which kept his 
brain awake is transferred by an easy process to the stomach, 
which, reinforced in this manner, acts vigorously, and enables 
him to fatten upon its labours. The two organs are here re-act- 
img upon each other;—in the one case the brain starving the 
stomach, in the other the stomach starving the brain, and giv- 
ing a practical vindication of the truth of the Shakspearian 
aphorism, that fat paunches make lean pates.” 

The endless phenomena of dreams, “ for ever varying—never 
the same,” are easily and beautifully explained by means of the 
sensorial power. Partial assimilation (by which means alone 
can they be accounted for, according to the doctrine of Mr Car- 
tnichadl) is a phenomenon unknown to nature in a state of 
health. -We have no reason to suppose that particles are de- 
posited in one part and not in another at the same titne—none 
that such an operation is at work in this portion of the brain 
and not in that, its immediate neighbour.- Assimilation is a 
slow process, and cannot keep pace with the airy and fleeting 
character of visions, or account for their evanesceut lights and 
shades. The nervous energy coming vividly into play in one 
organ while it is suspended in another, accounts readily and fe- 
licitously for dreams—their incongruities, rapid transitions, and 
other odd and miscellaneous features. 

I shall conclude by mentioning one physiological fact, which, 
of itself, and without reference to any of the foregoing argu- 
ments, strikes with fatal effect at the theory of Mr Carmichael. 
The drowsinesg. that takes place shortly afer. eating, seldom 
lasts above an hour or two. This, Mr C. would say, arises 
from the brain being oppreesed by the deposit within it of new 
particles, which must necessarily be derived from the food lately 
taken. Here we must suppose that assimilation commences im- 
mediately. Now, it is an admitted fact, that the preliminary 
step ‘of chylification does not begin till the food quits the sto- 
mach and passes into the duodenum, and that about three hours 
gencrally elapse before this transfer is effected. As soon as the 
mass is fairly out of the stomach and lodged in the intestines, 
the lacteal vessels begin to act upon it, absorbing its nutriment 
in the form of chyle, and sending it, by means of the thoracic 
duct, into the left subclavian vein. The chyle here enters into 
combination with the blood, and it is from this general mass 
that the particles which constitute the substance of the body are 
formed. The formation of these is what is called assimilation— 
a process which Mr C.’s theory leads us to infer commences im- 
mediately, and is brought to a conclusion before the food has 
really got out of the stomach, or the preparatory step of chyli- 
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fication Peor If a man, after eating, feels drowsy in conse- | 
quence of his brain being compressed by the deposit of new par- 
ticles of matter, this deposit and the accompanying drowsiness 
must be simultaneous, whereas we find that the latter precedes 
the former by several hours. How much more simple and easy 
is it to suppose that the nervous energy which keeps the brain 
awake is transferred to the stomach, and that so soon as the pur- 
poses of the latter are served, it returns to the brain, which it 
pu into a state of activity, and thus dispels the tendency to 
sleep. 

There are some other points in Mr C.’s essay which I think 
could also be made the subject of criticism ; but the principal po- 
sitions having been taken up, it is. perhaps not necessary to-dwell 
on minor details. I shall therefore conclude: with. axprdssing 
the great pleasure I haye had in. perusing, that. gentleman's 
per, which js, written nat only with great ability, but in a, bpirit 
of fairness, candour, and gond, feeling, that do him the gueatest 
eredit. . owo} - Rosgrt Macnisns 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH PHRENOLDGTCAL JOURNAL. 
: 1 . é * a ` de 


Sie, ae + -Dowaasren, Sp 17. 1884. 


I suoutp not trouble you with the following remarks, but 
am bound to do so in common justice to myself and others. In 
your Journal for June, my work on Mental Culture was re- 
viewed, and other phrenologists beside myself consider the ar- 
ticle characterised by a want of fairness and candour. I was at 
Reading at the time, and felt annoyed at the direct implica- 
tion of my moral character, viz. “ that I had misstated facts and 
doctrines,” and also substituted Spurzheim’s ideas for my own, 
charges which were not substantiated by asingle proof. Hence 
it was that I penned the angry epistle which appeared in the 
Berkshire Chronicle; and I vil admit, that, like all such warm 
productions, my language and assertions were too intemperate 
and, in some measure, call for an apology on my part to Mr 
Combe and Mr Simpson, particularly as I attributed the ob- 
noxious article to either the one or the other of these gentle- 
men. 
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What I said concerning the Constitution of Man, were merely 
reiterations of the statements of others; and, therefore, if I have 
unwittingly done an injustice to Mr Combe, I am very sny 
for it. Dr Spurzheiin complained to me himself, and afterwards 
said to me, (in a letter which I still retain,) that Mr Combe 
still insisted on publishing on the Natural Laws,” &c. Never- 
theless, I have myself always preferred the Constitution of 
Man to the Natural Laws, believing the former to be more 
generally useful, the diction and style being most popular, and 
most likely to obtain converts. The same might be said of Mr 
Simpson’s . Necessity for Popular Education,” when compared 
with other works on Phrenology. But does this concession alter 
the truth that, in both these instances, % Phren of Gall 
and Spurzkeim, and the philosophical deductions of the latter, 
are just as much used by these authors, and with the same la- 
titude, as I have done m my work on Mental Culture? An 
honest and impartial judge could not pronounce a different opi- 
nion. = ; . 

My reviewer charges me with giving Spurzbeim's ideas, par- 
1 in the 1 part athe wen This is indeci i a 
greater compliment than he intended it should be, and à higher 
panegyric on Phrenology than he contemplated ! for I had never 
read either Spurzheim’s Education or his Philosophical Prin- 
ciples, although I attended his lectures, wherein he treats on 
both these subjects. Lei me not be misunderstood. In study- 
ing Phrenology, I adopted the plan of reading men and their 
actions, (after I made myself acquainted with its philosophy,) 
and when I pope writing on Education, I purposely avoided 
reading works upon the'subject, believing, as P did then and do 
now, that as Phrenology furnishes true data for a system of 
mental philosophy, by applying its principles, either analytically 
or systematically, no one could err. My work was delayed more 
than a year after it was sent to the press, owing to my profes- 
sional engagements, and many domestic calamities; and it was 
not until after it had been nearly printed, that I read works on 
education. I subsequently re usseau’s Emile, &c., Helve- 
tius, Mrs Moore, &c. &c., and was often surprised, that in these 
works I found many of the ideas which I had prized most had 
been already ublished by these authors. 

In the reply of my reviewer in the Berkshire Chronicle, he 
endeavoured to substantiate the charges of misstating facts, &c., 
by saying “ that Pizarro did not conquer Montezuma, and that 
the Phrenological Society bad not a single Mexican skull,” and 
similar specimens of hypercriticism ; and for these venial errors 
he would have allowed the phrenological public to believe that 
I purposely mutilated truth, and had given garbled and vitiated 
nrin[inles for phrenological doctrines. Again, this candid scribe 
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is quite unmertiful, because I said, when speaking of the brain, 
that it had diversified. faculties, instead of saying diversified or- 
gans, &c. This may suit the dignified precision of a reviewer 
who splits hairs, but it does not invalidate the practical import- 
ance of the views I have advocated. One thing I have to thank 
this gentleman for,—that he has exculpated Messrs Combe and 
Simpson, and has said that the former never said or wrote con- 
cerning me but in kindness. It is a great error to be betrayed 
into anger, and this I have been guilty of; but in my cooler 
moments I have always felt gratitude to Mr Combe for his kind 
and epistolary communications; and Dr Arnot assured me that 
Mr Simpson spoke of me with great kindness. To both gentle- 
men T owe, then, nry best thanks; but if either of them had power 
to alter or modiſxuxtixbes at appear in the Jauragl, I might 
have expected; that they would have rendered; ma something 
more like. justices, thaw J, experienged from the, pen of. thd re- 
viewer. :Alllow. me to ash, Sir,, as an. hanourable judge, to 
whom I submit my cause, that supposing the reviewer's charges, 
against ate to. he proved, shat T. Ne. given Spursheima ideas, 
withoutivendedity to him what mas his dae, in. m hat have 5, dik. 
fered front, Ar. Sisap ?. May nat both: of as have. been, ac- 
tuated hy thesis motivert, May we, nat haya: been, hoth, ip- 
duced to rupden | Phresology migra ini accordange with, popolar. 
language F, Aad ifi my casethene i moral, daliaquennys SUIR 
the samel rodiskoudd nastigate botb. la my Mental Gultyre. 
acknowledge the: à un Ebreng s And Dt * 
correct atem of. education can . be. generdily. acted. f e 
its metapbhysiqal idw a mah ‘ene universally- 1820 
whole tenot) d the wayk is an. attempt to demenstrate thesg,as- 
sertions, - le Mr Simpsons work, whieh. I. rend with plgasuxe, 
Phrenology in. ly. infeiderttally mentioned in connexion’ with the 
Constitution of Man, althdugh this gentleman has piven the-whole 
of the philosophy. of the mental fanulties.. It is most true that 
he has said, . the. render whe.is familiar with, works on educa- 
tion, will scarcely: discover a. thought which jn! substance he has 
not met before,” Sc., ye this is aot rendering unta Casar what 
is Caesar's due. For most ideas have been given. qr e 

in some form by others, could. we become acquainted, with the 
thoughts of men when contemplating subjects we may be treat- 
ing of ; and the recent writer can only represent them in new 


* I very much regret, after what has occurred, that I did not publish, as I 
had proposed, an historical preface, because in it I had done ample justice to 
Gall and Spursheim, and all subsequent writers. A friend who read the 
MB. said,“ Why so publish the history of your data, when you ask the public 
to admit them without proof, &c.;” and he added, If you still persist in do- 

so, the causual person will think the work a treatise on Phrenology, and 

feel no interest in perusing it.” As a witness to this statement, I may ap- 
peal to my respected friend Urquhart of Tiverpool, to whom I shewed the ar- 
ticle when in that town in December last. ‘ 
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hases. If we have a correct knowl of psychology, and 
We can comprehend the number of 2 faculties an their 
relative importance, the means of training these faculties seems 
to we not a work of great labour. 

But let me ask, who can trace any particular idea to the source 
from whence it has been derived, as nearly all our knowledge 
arises from the productions and experiences of others, which we 
mentally assimilate, (like the food we digest, and which in time 
forms part of our body,) so, ultimately, other persons’ ideas form 
part and parcel of our mental constitution? On this obvious 
truism I would rest my whole defence, and ask, what is the 
moral difference, then, between other writers on Phrenology and 
myself? All I have written in all probability I owe to readi 
and conversation, and a habit of observing pesing events, an 
therefore it is unjust to state that I have taken the mental pro- 
perty of others to adorn myself, and allow another writer to have 
done actually the same thing, and that he should enjoy an im- 
punity, because he has the saving clause, the merely saying, most 
probably these ideas may have been met with in other works. 
Any impartial man will give me credit in reading my work, that 
in no instance does it appear that I have attempted to foist up- 
on the public views which are only adopted ; he will recognise 
that my great object had been to render obvious the advantages 
of Phrenology. That this is no mere illusion of an excited Self- 
esteem, I may appeal to the talented members of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Phrenological Societies, (and I am sure they are 
well acquainted with all the phrenological works); and yet the 
latter society made me an honorary member, having proved 
the cui bono of the science,” &c. If the principle upon which I 
am so unjustly attacked be admitted, there is not a recent writer 
that would esca Even Gall may be charged with receiving 
his first ideas of the true physiology of the brain from Herder’s 
History of a Philosophy of Man.” Herder makes many in- 
teresting observations, which might be strictly called phrenolo- 

ical“. And Spurzheim may be charged with borrowing largely 
rom the same source, and from Helvetius, Rousseau, and Volney, 
and from the writings of the Jewish philosopher, Mendlesohn ! 
But who would dare to charge these philosophers (Gall and 
Spurzheim) with wilful plagiarism ? 

J must apologise for the length of this article; but, in con- 
clusion, must request that the whole of it may be inserted in the 


* 1 will just trouble you with a single instance, it is as follows: “ Great 
Parent Nature, with what trifles hast thou connected the fate of the human 
species! With a change in the form of the head and brain, with a little alte- 
ration in the structure of the nerves and the organization, effected by climate, 
descent, and habit, the fate of the world, the whole sum of what mankind 
do and suffer throughout the earth, is also changed.“ Vide Herder on the Phi- 
losophy of a History of Man. 
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Journal, for I would not have any thing like a mere selection. 
In case it should be withheld, I shall deem the Journal as partial 
as it will prove itself unjust ; and however repugnant to my feel- 
ings, shall he obliged to have recourse to some other channel for 
doing myself justice.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. L. Levisoy. 


P. S.—Having removed from London to this town was the 
cause of my not seeing the reply in the Berkshire Chronicle un- 
til a few days since, having sent for one after having read the 
Notice in the September number of your Journal. 


The foregoing communication, which we have no inducement 
to withhold, compels us, at the risk of being egotistical, to offer 
a few remarks. 

On commencing the perusal of Mr Levison's book, we had the 
full expectation of thereby adding to our knowledge on the subject 
of education, or at least of finding previous ideas set in a new and 
striking light ; and we had no doubt of discovering in it nds 
for publishing—what it was our sincere wish to publish—a fa- 
vourable opinion of its merits. We were, however, considera- 
bl disappointed ; and, though unwilling to cause uneasiness to 

r Levison, of course could not, consistently with that spirit 
of honesty and independence in which we have always endea- 
voured to act, bestow much commendation on his work. Ac- 
cordingly, we spoke of it in the following terms—the mildest 
we felt ourselves authorised to employ :—‘* Mr Levison’s style 
is neither so accurate nor so precise as we should have liked to 
see it, and it is rather deficient in method; but the work exhi- 
bits not a few indications of feeling and re and 
contains some useful practical suggestions. ant of space pre- 
vents us from giving any thing like an analysis of its contents; 
but this is the less to be ted, as the author's ideas seem, in 
many instances, borrowed. Dr Spurzheim. We can merely 
extract a few of the mofe naelte pange e 
We regret our inability to speak favourably of the phrenologi- 
cal portion of Mr Levison’s treatise. It is far from being cal- 
culated to convey accurate notions concerning the mental facul- 
ties, or the evidence on which Phrenology rests. Facts as well 
as doctrines are occasionally misstated; a fault which it is the 
duty of every writer on controverted subjects like Phrenology 
to avoid with peculiar care.” (No. 40, pp. 647-649.) 

These sentences were so unpleasant to Mr Levison, that, as 
mentioned in our last number, he published, in the Berkshire 
Chronicle of 14th June 8 a hasty e 1 the Edinburgh 

renologists 5555 in the same paper on 
Retr July, and also in our 41st number ; and, finally, the pre- 
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sent communication from Mr Levieon has been elicited. We 
have marked in italics the two clauses which he has made the 
subject of animadversion. 

With regard to the first of these, we would ask, what is the 
obvious meaning expressed by it? Simply, that as our read- 
ers were already acquainted with Dr Spurzheim's views on edu- 
cation, from having either read his own work or the analysis of 
it given in this Journal, they had little cause to regret the want 
of an abstract of Mr Levison’s book, in which the same ideas are 
expressed in an inferior manner. This is the sense in which the 
words were intended to be understood, and we humbly think 
they will bear no other interpretation.” Such being the state- 
ment of our meaning given in the 41st Number of this Journal, 
Mr Levison dcts‘ineonsiderately in persisting’ to ‘argue on the 
assumption that we accused hith of * moral delinquency” and 
s“ wilut plagiarism.” We werety dtated ns a fact, that “ his 
idéas , th many instances, borrowed wm Dr Spurzheim :” 
and that wuny of them art xo borrowed, ‘he: fully adwits, not 
omy in the Berkshire Ctrroniele, but“ also ‘in his present letter. 
In the former lre says: -r With ‘gratitude I confess; that my 
first clear notioris upon mental philosophy and education, were 
obtained by attendivig the lectures of Spurzheim) and from viva 
voce communiestions With him. When @ Wan is charged with 
repeating the ideas he has Terei ved fromthe muster bre affection- 
ately respected and Hohotied, it would te rather creditable to 
him than ‘otherwise, partieularly If. he regarded the views as con. 
taining important truths... . +. 2 +. A thirst for origi- 
nality rather indicates the apprtbattve mam than one of great 
proſundity of thought, there being often greater nierit in iflus- 
trating subjects, dnd shewing them in new phases, than in fur- 
nishing fine shewy speculations.” ‘This is a most explicit ad- 
mission of the whole amount of our averment, and, moreover, 
expresses sentiments in which we entirely concur. Thus, as we 
have never doubted the “obvious truism” on which Mr Levison 
“ rests his whole defence,” it is clear that, in the ter portion 
of his letter, he is fighting with a phantom which has no exist- 
ence but in his own imagination. 

The second ground of complaint is the averment, that “ facts 
as well as doctrines are occasionally misstated.” In using these 
words, our whole meaning was, that Mr Levison occasionally . 
erred in his statement of phrenological doctrines and relative 
facts; but it never cared to us either to suppose or to say 
that he had “ purposely mutilated truth,” nor did we cast the 
slightest “ imputation on his moral character.” We have always 
believed that Mr Levison intended to give an accurate representa- 
tion of facts and doctrines ; and if our words have conveyed to 
any reader a different impression, we sincerely regret it. From 
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delicacy to Mr Levison, no details were originally entered into 
regarding his mistakes, and inaccuracies, and, from the same 
motive, they are still withheld. Should Mr Levison, however, 
request us to publish them, this shali be instantly done. 
There are other two subjects, adverted to in Mr Levison's 
letter, which we cannot pass over in silence. To render intelli- 
ible.his allusion to Mr Combe’s work on the . Constitution of 
an,” it is necessary to.quote two passages from the Berkshire 
Chronicle. Mr Levison’s statement was this: — Mr Combe's 
most celebrated work is the Constitution of Man ; but Mr 
Combe had Dr Spur zheim’s ‘ Natural Laws of Man in his pas- 
session some months even before he contemplated writing the 
above justly celebrated work. But this is the ground of my 
complaint :—Mr C. returned the MS. suggesting to the Doctor 
the impropriety of publishing it, society not being in a state- 
for 985 refined and exalted opinions on the philosophy of man,’ 
and then afterwards published the above work, in which will be 
found Spurzheim’s ideas in a new drese!” The following was 
our reply :—‘ In all Mr Combe’s works there is a direct ac-. 
knowledgment of his obligations to Gall and Spurzheim. This 
is particularly the case in the prefaces to his System of Phre- 
nology, and ‘ Constitution of Man.’ In the latter work, the 
very fact, triumphantly adverted to by Mr Levison, of his hav- 
ing read an unpublished MS. of Dr Spurzheim an the Naturat 
Laws, is distinctly acknowledged. Mr Levison imputes to Mr 
Combe disingenuous if not dishonest motives, ia publishing his 
work after reading that MS. It is a pitiful way af defending a 
man’s self to state unfounded charges against another, who has 
in no way offended him. Neither Mr Combe nar Mr Simpson 
is the author of the review, nor did either of them ever write a 
word about Mr Levison but in kindness. The facts of the eir- 
cumstance from which Mr Levison fishes out a charge against 
Mr Combe are as follows, In 1824 Mr Combe recommended 
to Dr Spurzheim to allow the Edinburgh phrenologists to go on 
establishing the doctrines in the public mind till they became too 
firmly fixed to be shaken by any thing short of direct counter- 
evidence, and that then he might apply them in any way he 
pleased with advantage and success; but gave it as his opinion 
that the publication of his work on the Natural Laws at that 
time would excite religious prejudices and retard the advance of 
the science. On this advice Dr Spurzheim acted. In 1827, 
Mr Combe printed, for private distribution, his own work on the 
Natural Laws (the Constitution of Man’), in which all inter- 
ference with religion is scrupulously avoided, and sent a copy to 
Dr Spurzheim. It was not till twelve months afterwards that 
the work was published. During the whole interval Dr S. had 
ample opportunity of objecting to Me Combe’s proceedings, but 
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he did not do so. He published bis own work on the Natural 
Laws in June 1828, and Mr Combe published his at the same 
time. They continued on terms of uninterrupted friendship 
with each other until Dr Spurzheim’s death.” 

Finally, we do not think that any reason exists for charging 
Gall “with receiving his first ideas of the true physiology of the 
brain from Herder's History of a Philosophy of Man.” Herder 
was the contemporary of Gall (who was born in 1757), and pub- 


_ lished his work in 1784-1794. At the commencement of its 


publication, therefore, Gall was twenty-seven years of age, at 
which time it is well known he had advanced a great way in his 
discoveries. It isinfinitely more probable that Herder borrowed 
from Gall than Gall from Herder. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


EPILEPSY, « Case or Twenty YEARS STANDING CURED; WITH THE 
TREATMENT AND REMARKS THEREON. By Jomn Epps, M.D, &c. 
London: Palmer. 1834. 


Tuis pamphlet contains an account of an interesting case of 
epilepsy, about which Dr Epps was consulted after a number 
of eminent practitioners had prescribed in vain. Some of the 
patient’s friends ‘‘ concluding that a phrenologist must know 
more of the diseased conditions of the nervous system than others 
not acquainted with the science, recommended him to consult” 
Dr Epps as a last resource. He did so, and the result was not 
less satisfactory to himself than highly creditable to Dr Epps. 

It would be out of place to give any details of the medical 
treatment here; but it may be mentioned generally, that Dr 
Epps was led to consider the disease as depending on a want of 

r in the nervous fibres of the cerebellum, and that the reme- 
dies which he successfully 5 were selected in reference 
to this principle. So satisfied, indeed, is Dr Epps of its general 
truth, that he comes to the conclusion that “length of time in 
reference to epilepsy is no obstacle to the attempt at cure,” and 
adds, that he has “no hesitation in undertaking any case of epi- 
lepsy of whatever duration, if general fatuity is not present.” 
When that is the case, the organization of the brain is generally 
so far injured that recovery is impossible. Dr Epps does not 
consider this to be indicated unless the fatuity is constant. “In 
judging of the constancy of the fatuity,” he says, ‘I find that 
the analysis of mental manifestations afforded by Phrenology is 
the only safe guide. Thus a person may not remember his 
friends; he may not know them one week, and he may know 
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them the next. This would be a kind of fatuity, but not a con- 
stant and not a general one. This would be an affection of only 
one faculty, as Phrenology establishes ; and I should have hopes 
of this case, if the power of remembering size, shape, colour, 
succession, of the textures of bodies still remained.” 

Dr Epps mentions that subsequent accounts lead him to believe 
that the cure will prove permanent. We recommend the careful 
consideration of A case to our medical readers, and think it 
creditable to Dr Epps’ professional skill and discrimination. We 
shall be glad to find his sanguine expectations of future success 
confirmed by farther experience. When, as in this instance, 
medical men find their advice required because they are phre- 
nologists, our science will speedily become more popular amongst 
them. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Enınsuron.—The Phrenological Society met for the first time this Ses- 
sion in Clyde Street Hall on 13th November, on which occasion Mr Simpson 
read an interesting essay, entitled, Reasons for concluding that the func- 
tion hitherto attributed to a faculty of weight, resistance, or equilibrium, is 
twofold, and belongs to two distinct endowments, namely, a sense for resist. 
ance, and a faculty for force’? The following donations were laid on the ta- 
ble: —Cast of the skull of Robert Burns, presented by John Macdiarmid, 
Esq.—Cast of the head of an Idiot, aged 20; presented by the Manchester 
Phrenological Society—Casts of the heads of Mrs Grimstone, Miss Martineau, 
Mr Godwin (1829), Mr Coleridge (1828), the same (July 1834, within twelve 
hours after death), Mr H., Surgeon (1829), the same (August 1832), Mr G. 
Wright, Painter and Engraver (1829), and the same (1833); also masks of 
Mr Godwin (1806), and Mr Coleridge (1810); presented by I. D. Holm, Esq. 
London— Cast of the anterior half of the head of Bonaparte, and mask of Lord 
Brougham ; presented by James Wardrop, Esq, London—Dr Eppes Hor 
Phrenologice, second edition; presented by the author —Casts of the head of 
Sir Walter Scott, and of the anterior part of the head of Nepoleon 3 present- 
ed by Mr Anthony O'Neill. For these valuable donations, the best thanks of 
the ty were voted to the donors. : 

Tux Epiesures Eracar Socrery for the Study and Practical Applica. 
tion of Phrenology meets in the University every Friday evening, at half-past 
eight o'clock. following office-bearers were elected on 14th November: 
Robert Cox, and A. G. Hunter, Presidents ; R. Duncan Douglas, Secretary; 
Thomas Moffatt, Treasurer ; George Cruickshank, Librarian ; Alexander Ire- 
land, J. Montgomery Stuart, James Walker, H. M. Sinclair, and Abram Cox, 
Councillors. 


Mr Combe is lecturing on F hrénology to a large audience in the Waterloo 
Rooms, on the evenings of Monday and Thureday. 


Gtascow.— Dr Weir concluded several weeks ago his course of Lectures 
on Phrenology in the Mechanics’ Institution. The number of hearers was 
one hundred and twenty, besides a hundred visitors to individual lectures. 
Throughout the course, a lively interest was manifested by the audience, and 
the attendance continued undiminished to the last. In the end of October, 
Dr Wood commenced his annual course of Popular Lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology ; at least twelve of which will be devoted to the consideration of 
Phrenology. ; 
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AtyTs.—We are happy to learn that the members of the Alyth Phreno- 
logical Society, under the guidance of their benevolent president Mr Fenton, 
are steadily persevering in their studies, and anxious to reduce Phrenol: 
to practice, by making it their guide in the performance of the duties of life. 
The number of members is increasing, and, from the circumstance that seve- 
ral of them come from Lintrathen, eight miles distant, to the meetings, it is 
evident that no small interest has been excited. The Forfar mechanics, we 
understand, are mustering to form a Pbrenological Society in that town. 


Warwicx.—The following communication, dated 5th November, has been 
received from Mr W. D. Watson, Secretary of the Warwick and Leaming- 
ton. Phrenological Society: On the 8th of August, the third of 
our Society took place, on which occasion we had several visitors. Dr 
nolly gave us a most interesting lecture on the brain and nervous system, 
which was listened to with the deepest attention. After the lecture, the fol- 
lowing poles were elected members: Dr Andrew Combe, and Dr Bar- 
low of Bath, honorary; Mr James Tibbets, solicitor, Warwick, and Mr John 
Prichard, surgeon, Leamington, ordinary; and the Rev. H. T. Woodington, 
Hampton-in-Arden, corresponding. The organ of the faculty of Tune was an- 
nounced as the subject for discussion at the next meeting. The fourth meeting 
took place on the 3d of October, by permission of the Mayor, at the Court. 
House, my rooms being too small for our numbers. There was a very good at- 
tendance of members, and many visitors were present. Dr Kennedy of Ashby 
having forwarded a handsome donation to the Society, it vas presented, and con- 
sisted of busts of Drs Gall and Spurzheim—cast of King Robert Bruce's skull 
and coffin plate—cast of a brain, and a copy of the Exposure of Dr Wayte's 
Antiphrenblogy. After some other preliminary business, the debate for the 
evening commenced, and, considering the novelty of the thing to most of 
the members, it was carried on with considerable spirit. The following gen- 
tlemen, having signified their wish to become members, will be ballotted for 
at the next mee ag of the Society, which will take place on the Sth of De- 
cember :—W. B. Costills, Esq. of London; George Hayes, Esq., barrister, 
London; W. M. Shillitoe, Esq., Birminghami ; G Matthew Paget Kit- 
chen, Esq, solicitor, Barford; Samuel Bucknill, 2 su „Rugby; 
D'Arcy Boulton, Esq., surgeon, Leamington ; Sidney Field, Esq. solicitor, 
Leamington; John Lee, Esq., surgeon, Market Bosworth, Leicestershire ; 
William Blenkinsop, Esq, surgeon, Warwick; Henry Blenkinsop, Esq., 
surgeon, Warwick. I have every reagon to hope that our meetings will now 
be held at the Court-House, and the Corporation have kindly furnished us 
with a proper place there for our casts.” 


Dustin. We have been favoured with a sight of “A concluding Address 
delivered before the Richmond Medical Society, at the cluse of the session 
ending 28th June 1834. By W. P. C., Member of the Committee. Dublin: 
E. Madden, 1834.” This Address, which ha been printed in consequence of 
an unanimous resolution of the Society, furnishes a gratifying proof that Phre: 
nology is not asleep among the medical gentlemen of Dublin. After alluding 
to an Essay read during the session by Mr James Duncan, “On the Im 
ance of the Consideration of Mental Disease as a subject of Medical Educa- 
tion,” the Address thus proceeds “ Gentlemen, it is not here my inten- 
tion to enter upon an investigation of the proper treatment of these truly 
awful maladies; but the every day enlarging views of this truly enlightened 
age, and the confident anticipation that an accurate and diligent record will 
yet be kept of cases observed in reference to this very subject, warrant my 
expectation that the nature of those wonderful and appalling diseases may yet 
be ascertained, und their treatment be conducted on truly scientific principles. 
Do not turn from me as a fanciful theorist, when I express my bumble con- 
viclion, that from the further development of the rapidly advancing science 
of Phrenology (long a chosen theme of vituperation, but now ually ac- 
quiring that influence which must ever arise from truth,) those results are to 
be anticipated ; com with which the profound discoveries of an Archi- 
meden or Newton—the wondrous mechanical inventions of a Watt—sink into 
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comparative insignificance in point of utility and practical benefit to man- 
kind.”.-As the twv leading medical men of Dublin, Dr Marsh and Mr Rich- 
ard Carmichael, are avowed phrenologists, it is natural to look for a consider- 
able number of converts among their professional brethren and fellow-citizens. 


Grnmuany.—tThe following is translated from a review of Dr Hirechfeld's 
German translation of Mr Combe’s System of Phrenology, in the Medicinische 
Zeitung, No. 10, 1884. The writer is Profeseor Ideler, physician to the great 
Hospital for the Insane at Berlin.—* We certainly will not say that the 
phrenologists have succeeded in determining every individual faculty, or that 
they have entirely avoided mistakes; but the defects in their science will 
easily be remedied by its further progress, and in no degree affect ita spirit. 
It already offers a treasure of well-founded reflections on the format! on of in- 
dividual characters by predominating faculties of the mind, and on the means 
by which these are excited, directed, and restrained. Since no system of 
mental hilosophy can be of any practical utility where individual peculiarities 
are neglected for the general consideration of the faculties of the mind, it is 
beyond all doubt that a: doctrine which reduces the study of difference of 
character to scientific principles, must be welcome to us. Combe’s work gives 
a clear, well- arranged, and compendioas account of Phrenology, and is-there- 
fore well adapted to direct the attention of psycholugists oh this subject.” 


Unirgp States.—The first number of the American Annals of Phrenol 
appeared at Boston in October 1833, but, owing to some miscarriage, has on 10 
now reached ug It contains a vehement outpouring of Dr Caldwell’s logic 
and indignation upon the North American Reviewer, whom it utterly and 
irretrievably annihilates, Dr C. has lately published at Boston a Discourse 
on Physical Education, a copy of which we are expecting with much interest. 
The subject is one tọ which few are so well qualified to do justice. His 
vigorous “ Thoughts on the 2 11 of the Greek and Latin Lan s” 
(reprinted from the New England ine, ) have been received. We have 
never seen Classical Learning more ably exposed. 

Our correspondents are requested to observe, that smali parcels 
transmitted to Britain ought to contain no letters; as such parcels are occa- 
sionally put into the ship's letter-bag, and hence are charged with a very high 
postage. Letters, in cases of this sort, should be sent separately by post ; and 
the words “ To be put into the ship’s parcel bag” ought to be written on the 
parcel, It is ruinous to us to receive double letters by the Post-Office from 
abroad, and we beg our currespondents to bear this in mind. 


Mapras System or Enucation.—On this subject a correspondent has 
sent us the following observations, suggested by an article in our last num- 
ber Give me leave to make a remark upon what is said in the review of 
Mr Simpson’a work on Education, respecting priority of promulgation by 
Bell and Lancaster. Bell has the merit of being the first European, as far 
as I know, who adopted the Hindostanee mode of teaching—but, both in 
conversation and in such of a 3 E have ooh n cautiously ree 11 
word disoovery not invention. phrenologically, I would say, that his 
Acquisitiveness and Love of Approbation induced him to wish that the world 
would give him credit for what his Conscientiousness would not allow him 
decidedly to claim. In India, the teacher seats himself upon the ground ; his 

upils are squatted before him in a semicircle, each with a bit of chalk in his 

and; and when he enunciates a letter or word, each of the scholars pro- 

nounces and writes it upon the floor, which is smoothed hke the floor of a 

uently the eyee, ears, tongues and hands of all are employed— 

hence, speaking, reading and vanag ee simultaneously acquired, and each 

lesson is effaced with the palms of the hands, and rewritten and pronounced, 
till facility and correctness be acquired. ; 

„Lancaster, having heard that, in India, poverty or economy had suggested 
tke use of sand in place of paper and slates, persevered for some time most 
preposterousiy in covering hie tables with wet sand! Which of his phreno- 
logical organs was at fault ?—Your obedient, R. S.“ ` 
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Our correspondent does not allude to the method of teaching by monitors, 
which is the d distinctive feature of Dr Bell's system, and which we be. 
lieve to hase been strictly invenied by him, not borrowed from the Hindoos. 


HanwgLL Lunatic Asvtum.—lIn our last number, we copied from the 
Athenseum an account ofa visit to this Asylum by a scientific gentleman in Eng- 
land, in which reference was made to a description of the same establishment 
in Tait's Magazine, by Miss H. Martineau. Having ourselves visited Han- 
well, we intended to have then offered some remarks of our own, but want 
of time prevented us. We now refer to the subject for the purpose of add- 
ing, that while Miss Martineau does no more than justice to Hanwell, she 
underrates the advance made in other asylums throughout the country, and 
speaks of them as if they were all in the same dreary and prison-like condi. 
tion in which they existed twenty or thirty yearsago. This is so far unjust, 
that some have complained of the injury done them. Generally speaking, an 
immense improvement has taken Hang, We pointed out tlie err or at the 
time to some of Miss Martineau's friends, and had determined to correct it, 
but it was somehow overlooked. We know one instance, however, of a public 
establishment, to which even the worst of her censure was then far from be- 
ing inapplicable. 

A FIELD ror PHRENOLOGISTS IN Switzertanp.—* At the site of the 
cemetery of Zug is a Golgotha, where are thousands of skulls piled upon one 
another, each with a label bearing the name of the owner. What a field this 
for the Phrenologist! And with such advantages, what a blaze of light 
would be thrown upon the science by the establishment of a Phrenological 
Boclety at Zug l“ 3 ie 830, by Derien Conway, vol i o 

The fo statement is not ly accurate; for com tively few o! 
re Sales labels on them.) , 


Ou ax or Form.—The following paragraph, which bears to be extracted 
from the Chester Courant, fell several months ago under our notice. If the 
case be authentic, it deserves the attention of the Liverpool phrenologists. 
Supposing the brain to be healthy, the manifestations are those of a large or- 
gan of Form.—* The celebrated child, Wm. Manual, who is able, at the age 
of 34 years, to read with fluency either Welsh or English placed before him 
in the usual or in an inverted position, on Monday was brought to our office, 
by his father, who is a miner from Holywell, and with much ease read 

from books in four different positions; but he appears to prefer — 
upside down. His father stated his attention was first attracted by the 
reading of this singularly gifted child when only two years of age, and he has 
continued to make progress to the present period without any particular in- 
struction, not having been at school a single day. He is a fine child, the pic- 
ture of health. During the past week he has been examined by the 
Bishop of the diocese and most of the gentry in the neighbourhood, who have 
all expressed their astonishment and pleasure. It is sometimes with difficulty 
he is ed to read, as he takes great delight in ening atout : but when 
his reluctance is overcome he appears to read with great avidity." See anan- 
alogous case in our 34th number, vol. viii. p. 65. 


Reviews of Abbot's “ Teacher" and Mr Dean's “ Lectures on Phrenology,” 
with several other articles intended for this number, are unavoidably post- 
poned.— We have not yet succeeded in adapting Mr Hun’s excellent essay 
for publication in our not exclusively medical Journal. The letter of a “ Phre- 
nologist” in Paris, relative to Dr Foissac's article on General Lamarque in 
the fifth number of the Journal of the Phrenological Society of that city, 
would not be intelligible to any but those who have read the article alluded 
to. The writer thinks that the Doctor “ has shewn too much nationality and 
party spirit,” and that “some parts of the General's life are far from favourable 
to Conscientivusness.”—— We have in types a notice of Chambers's Informa- 
tion for the People, No. 45,” where Phrenology is treated with great candour ; 
also a short article about Rammohun Roy. 


Eninasuron, Ist December 1831. 
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ARTICLE I. 


REASONS FOR CONCLUDING THAT THE FUNCTION ATTRI. 

- BUTED TO A FACULTY FOR MECHANICAL RESISTANCE, 
IS TWOFOLD, VIZ.—THE FUNCTION OF AN EXTERNAL 
SENSE FOR RESISTANCE, AND OF AN INTERNAL FA- 
CULTY FOR FORCE. 


(TO THE EDITOR.) 


` Sır, — Ten years ago I attempted a A ara upon the furt- 
damental function of the faculty for mechanical Resistance, or, aa 
it was then, and frequently still is, called, Weight; and three years 
thereafter was led to resume it, in consequence of the light thrown 
upon it by a then recent physiological discovery. Occasional 
short papers have appeared in the Phrenological Journal, with 
facts and. ice contributed from different quarters, con- 
firmatory of the same views; so that the doctrine has been no- 
ticed in seven of the nine volumes which the work has reached. 
I am now induced to revert to the subject, from a conviction 
that I have arrived at clearer views, with regard to both the 
function and its material instruments, than at either period allud- 
ed to I had attained. If truth shall be traced out with re. 

to this element of mind, Phrenology will have held the torch and 
explored the path; and really, at least beneficially, discovered 
a power, although essential to animal existence, previously all but 
unsuspected and unknown. A few words on the successive steps” 
of this inquiry are here called for. 

` © Vol. ii. pages 297, 412, 645 ; iii. 211, 451; iv. 266, 314; v. 222; vi. 134, 
343 ; vii. 106; ix. 142. i 
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In the year 1811, Dr Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, taught to his stu- 
dents the doctrine, that Resistance is a sensation, not cognised by 
the sense of touch, but having a specific sense, of which the en- 
tire muscular frame is the external organ.* 

Dr Spurzheim in his Physiognomical System,” published in 
1815, comes, so far, to the same conclusion, viz. that Resistance 
is not cognised by Touch; but differs from Dr Brown in so far 
as he denies that its cognition is the result of an external sense, 
and refers it to an internal faculty. I beg it may be kept in 
mind that both philosophers, however they differ as to the nature 
of the power cognising, consider the thing cognised as Rusist- 
ances. The use of such a power is partially and incidentally 
hinted at by both writers, as necessary for the guidance of our 
muscular frame, but by neither in a manner suitable to the ex- 
tent and importance of the subject. 

I was accidentally led to think on the subject of the use, in 
the economy of nature, of a power for the cognition of Resistance, 
or Weight, by the occurrence of two very trivial incidents to be 
afterwards mentioned ; and on 15th April 1824, read to the 
Phrenological Society in Edinburgh, and subsequently to that of 
London, a paper entitled, Some reasons for concluding that 
the cerebral convolution hitherto called the organ of Weight, is 
the organ of that instinctive tion of equilibrium and the 
7 relations g nae, 3 is A to the exertion : 

animal power.”t Thes tion, with its accompanying ìl- 
- Justrations, excited among n something Tke the in- 
terest of a discovery. It was at once felt that we must have a 
power or instinct by which we place our bodies in accordance 
with the laws of gravitation mechanical resistance in gene- 
ral ; that without such a faculty no animal could stand, walk, 
fly, or swim ; that in man, the same faculty is the foundation of 
mechanical skill, from the rudest use of tools up to the highest 
effort of the engineer and the mechanician ; that there is an appe- 
tite or necessity for equilibrium, or that due balance of resis- 
tance and counter-resistance which isessential to the ease and 
comfort of every animal; and that, even without relation to 
his own body, man is offended with any violation of mechani- 
cal equilibrium which he sees in external nature. It was im- 


Dr Brown’s Lectures, vol. i. page 496, published in 1820. 


ot There is ide ag to rr . that the doctrine of the — 

Resistance being the function o! 5 power, was an original ought 
in both 1 Although Dr n propounded it in his lectures in 
1811, lectures were not published till 1820; hence, Dr Spurzheim 
was not likely to have known of his views till five years after his own publi- 
cation. The agreement between them being only partial, is an additional 
proof that the views of the one did not influence those of the other. 


$ Phrenological Journal, vol. ii. p. 412. 
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mediately seen and acknowledged by phrenologists that these 
views bad an application as extensive as important ; and that, as 
it was by Mr Combe in his Letter to Mr Jeffrey, 
they added a chapter of some importance to the philosophy 
of Mind.” I endeavoured to confirm the conclusion that kara 
exists a power to cognise and preserve equilibrium, by adducing 
some interesting instances of the suspension of it by disease. 
Miss S. L. for example, in a singular affection, experienced gid- 
diness, believed floors and ceilings to have changed their bori- 
zontal for an inclined position, and felt the sensation of bei: 
lifted up, and of falling down, and forwards, “ as if she h 
been tipsy.” Mr John Hunter, the great anatomist, when. at- 
tacked by a particular affection, felt as if he had drunk too 
much; as if suspended in the air, whirled round with great ra- 
pidity, and sinking down: he also saw perpendiculars inclined, 
and “ did not receive from his. own feelings information respect- 
ing bis centre of gravity.” The oelebrate | Opium-eater, among 
dreadful feelings which resulted from his miserable habit, 
‘* seemed every night to descend, not metaphorically, but literal. 
y to descend, in chasms and sunless abysses, depths below depths, 
rom which,” says he, it seemed hopeless that I could ever re- 
ascend; nor did I, by waking, feel that I had reascended.” 

At first my attention was called to the power in question as an 
internal faculty exclusively, and J concluded that it must be in. 
dicated by a corresponding cerebral organ. This organ had been 
sonjectured by Dr Spurzheim to be the convolution of brain lying 
upon the orbitar plate between the organs of Size and Colour- 
ing. The paper above alluded to adduced a great number of 
instances of eminent mechanicians in whom that convolution. is 
remarkable for its development, and of persons noted for skill 
in those arte and accomplishments—as billiards, bowls, archery, 
&e. - which imply a fine pereeption of mechanical relations. The 
organ was held by Dr Spurzheim to be conjectural only; but 
from the confirmatory observations of a number of phrenalogists, 
it was about this time promoted into the e of probable, and 
ie so clasaed in the third edition of Mr Combe’s System of Phreno- 
logy. Yet, though thus cautiously rated in the books, there can 
be ne doubt that it has for some years been practically believed 
to be the organ of mechanical perception, with as much assurance 
as its neighbours on both sides have been trusted to for indicating 
their respective knowing faculties. The instances are too nu- 
merous to be noticed, in which talented engineers and mechani- 
cians have been, at a glance, pointed out even by persons of mo- 
derate practice in organology, from the large and particularly easi- 
ly observed development of this ligt of the brain. Deficiency 
has likewise been noticed ; though this, to be striking, is rare. 
Very large development is much more common than very small ; 

N2 
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but a medium fulness is chiefly observable, and there is a reason 
for this. Ati endowment under average in this power would be 
attended not only with suffering, but with danger: the sensibi- 
lity to disturbed equilibrium must be acute, and the muscular 
response prompt and instantaneous, otherwise fatal accidents 
would often be the consequence. An individual may have a weak 
perception of some other quatities, such as colour, yet live in 
safety, and even not discover his defect ; but there is something 
to do in obedience to the calls of equilibrium, and an instant’s 
delay may sometimes be fatal to life. In short, like the sense 
of sight, it is too important a faeulty to admit of prevalent defi- 
ciency. Deficiencies are, however, sometimes observed. Av 
intelligible and valuable instance was furnished to the Phrenolo- 
ical Journal by Mr Levison of Hull.* He observed in the 
rehead of a gentleman, with whom he travelled in a stage: 
coach, so great a depression at the or of Weight, that 
the spot, according to Mr Levison, resembled a valley, bound- 
ed on one side by the high ground of Size, and on the other 
by the acclivity of Colouring; and the contrast gave a curious 
expression to the eyebrows, which were otherwise extremely fine. 
Mr Levison very 1 resolved not to question the stran- 
ger directly, but to watch his manifestations. He had a la 
organ of Individuality, and manifested it in the extent of his 
knowledge and the accuracy of his observative power. When 
we had nearly reached Grants, he expressed great regret that 
the rest of the journey to Hull must, per force, take p ina 
steam packet. My dislike, he said, does not spring from any sen- 
sation of fear; but I experience, when on the water, a kind of 
dizziness and nausea, very like that felt in intoxication ; I seem 
as if I could not balance myself?” Presuming this case to have 
been accurately observed, I consider it as one of the most pointed 
confirmations of the organ, of the many which have come to my 
knowledge. I may add, that Miss S. L. had acute pain im the 
spot where the organ exists, when the perplexing symptoms of 
its disease were experienced by her. 
` I have anachronised a little in regard to the history of the 
organ, that I may dismiss it, and proceed unembarrassed with the 
faculty. Of the organ, I shall at present say no more than hum- 
bly to suggest, that, in respect of its claims being quite as 
as those of its neighbours Colouring and Size, it may now be held 
to be very probable, if not established. 
Dr Thomas Brown’s doctrine, that the power in question is 
an external sense, had not attracted the particular attention of 
hrenologists: not themselves arrived at a discriminate know- 
of the function of the power, they viewed Dr Brown’s sense, 
and Dr Spurzheim’s internal faculty, as only different expressions 


Vol. vi. p. 134. 
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For the same thing. They ought, however, to have been aware, 
chat it is metaphysically erroneous to confound an external sense 
with an internal intellectual faculty. All metaphysicians agree, 
Ahat a sense receives passively an impression, communicated from 
an external material object to the brain by a specific nerve, and 
that there its function ends. An internal intellectual faculty is an 
active „to which the sense ministers ; and although it has a 
marked prominence of brain, and corresponding development of 
cranium, it has of itself no direct organic communication with the 
external material world. Hencejtshould havebeen recollected and 
noticed, that Dr Brown and Dr Spurzheim, if speakingof the same 
thing, could not both be right, when the one called this power only 
a sense, and the other only an internal faculty. 

In the harmonious relation of the Creator’s works, which renders 
true science, however branched for human convenience, really 
one and indivisible, a new and brilliant light was soon to be 
shed on this difficult question, by talent engaged ‘in a different 
pursuit, and expecting a different result and a different re- 
ward. On the 16th February 1826, Sir Charles Bell, in a paper 
read before the Royal Society of London,* announced the dis- 
covery of the fact that each muscle of the body is supplied with 
évoo nerves,—one, the motor nerve as formerly known, to con- 
tract and move the muscle; and the other to convey a sensation 
to the brain of the state of the muscle, that the necessary power 
may be transmitted, through the motor nerve, for adequate con- 

.traction or relaxation, as may be required. It is physiologically 
true that the same nerve cannot act in both directions. By 
satisfactory experiments on these two nerves, separately and 
alternately, as mentioned in his paper, Sir Charles Bell de- 
monstrated the existence and the distinct and different function 
of each; and although he found this new nerve of muscular 
sensation likewise associated with the nerve which supplies sen- 
sibility to the skin,—viz. of pain, and heat, and cold (for the 
dared muscle does not feel pain acutely, and heat and cold not 
at all,) he concluded it probable, that these two nerves are as 
distinct from each other, as is the motor nerve from the nerve 
of musqular sensation. f Be this, however, as it may, he 
demonstrated that there is a muscular sensation which informs 
the brain of the state of the muscle, in other words its de- 
mand for motive power; and that that power is conveyed b 
the motor nerve, the other part of what he calls a nervous circle 
connecting every voluntary muscle with the brain. In the note 
referred to below, I adduced an instructive instance commu- 
aicated by a medical gentleman of Edinburgh, of the alternate 
failure of, the energy of the motor nerve and nerve of muscu- 
lar sensation. It is at once so illustrative and so decisive, that I 


Transactions, vol. cxvi, page 163. 
+ Note in Phren. Journ. vol. iv. page 314. 
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am tempted to give itagain. ‘ I was consulted by the son of a 
tleman fa the Sany whe has had a singular 1 affection, 
He lost the power of motion in his arms, but retained sensation 
acutely, and felt another person’s hand cold or warm, as the case 
might be. [This concerns the sensitive nerves of the skin.] Now, 
at the distance of three weeks, he has regained the power of motion, 
but has lost the sense of the state of the muscles so completely, 
that be cannott Ais muscular: contractions to the purposes 
he ‘has im view. [/This is the proper nerve of muscular sensa- 
tion:} In seizing'a small object, be bears down upon it with his 
extended hand, gathersit in, and grasps it like a vice, not aware 
of the di om of his effort. He has at the same time the 
complete comniand ‘of bis muscles as tó contractions and relaxa- 
ee the energy of the motor nerve], but 
wants only che sense of their tut?“ 
»The diseotery of: Sir Chartes: Bell, is broad enough to 
reconcie Dr Btows aad Dr: Spurzheim, not as having given 
` different and incompatible names to the: same thing, but as 
` having each ‘farnished's name for which there is a distinct cor- 
responding thmg : in other words, the constituent part of man 
in ion ‘is: compounded of both apassive sense and an active 
internal faculty; andi this I ‘hombly:think is demonstrable. The 
nerve of musculat sensation conveys: to the brain information 
of the state of the mudele, and does no more; it neither has 
nor can have an ‘ulterior function. The state of the muscles 
is another phrase for the degrees of the impression of resis- 
tance‘ upon the muscular frame u sensation produced by an 
external material cause, and therefore beyond all question as 
much a sense as smelling or tasting, The will is under no mo- 
ral necessity to act upon the sensation or message from the 
muscle conveyed by the nerve of museular sensibilit , and to 
command the motor nerve to do its duty, and change the state 
of the muscle. That it invariably does so, and with the speed 
of electricity +-, is nothing to the purpose: not only are we able 
to conceive the sensation without the responsive action, but we 
can suspend that action, and endure the sensation, provided it 
be not intolerably painful or dangerous, quite long enough to 
This discovery is claimed by a physician of Turin, named, by singular 
coincidence, Carlo Bellingeri ; and the medical journals have lately maintain- 
ed a warm controversy on the quontion of iority. Bellingeri claims to have 
ished the motor nervea from what he vaguely calis the sensitive nerves. 
From therefore, I never should have got the idea of a nerve conveying to 
the brain a sense of the state of the muscle as to contraction ; of this import- 
ant function, which is every thing for my purpose, I owe my know 
to Sir Charles Bell. Bellingeri may have discovered two nerves formerly 
believed to be one; but Sir Charles Bell has thrown greatly more light on 
their respective functions. 
+ Mr Wheatstone, Professor of Experimental Philosophy in King's Col- 
lege, London, has discovered a means of measuring the velocity of electricity, 
which he declares to be equal to that of light, 190,000 miles in a second. 
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demonstrate that it is a sensation independent of any action 
whatever in short, that the newly discovered nerve of muscu- 
Jar sensation is as much the nerve of a sense, of which the whole 
muscular frame is the external organ, as the optic, auditory, or 
olfactory, are the nerves of their respective senses, That this 
sense was so long unobserved may be accounted for by the fact 
of the universality of its external organ: a limited organ, like 
the eye or ear, points out a sense by the sense’s failure when its 
organ is destroyed; but there was much less obvious reason to re- 
fer a sense to the entire muscular frame, in other words to know 
that it is a sense at all. 

At the point where the passive sensation of the: muscular state 
ends, and something to be done at the command of the will be- 
gins, there is a necessary and most evident distinction of 
as well as operations. Here commences a function for which an 
external sense is altogether inadequate, an act of the will for 
which the higher power of an active internal faculty is neces- 
sary; and for this faculty there is a specific servant, namely the 
motor nerve. The conclusion appears to me unavoidable, that 
in every change, preduced by an act of the will through the in- 
strumentality of the motor nerves, in the-state of the minutest 
of above four hundred muscles with which the human body is 
furnished, two distinct functions are exercised, two separate ope- 
rations performed: the muscular sense does its specific duty, and 

to the brain the state of the muscle, whether in repose or 
tension, and in what degree of tension; and subsequently, al- 
though instantaneously, the saculiy of muscular adaptation per- 
forms its part, and, with the most gre calculation of the 
counter resistance required, changes degree of contraction, 
ia other words the state of the muscle. 

Important consequences follow from this distmetion between 
the sense and the internal faculty. While the precise function 
and extent of function of both ere philosophically discriminated, 
the discovery of their almost invariably joint operation will render 
yet clearer than hitherto, the manifold phenomena of the rela- 
tion of animals to the mechanical laws of the material world. Take, 
for example, those two most constant of all resistances, gravitation 
and the im penetrability of the earth’s surface, for, to the sense, they 
are both resistances, Gravitation, by attracting our bodies ia 
the line of the earth’s centre, prevents them from flying off as por- 
tions of matter into infinite space; while the resistance of the solid 
ground antagonises that attraction, and saves our bodies from be- 
ing actually carried to the centre; the result being that they are 
retained on the surface. These joint though counter resistances 
are felt by us in consequence of their producing a certain state of 
our muscular frame. Suppose us at rest, sitting upon a chair, 
the whole frame in equilibrio—the muscular sense informs the 
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brain, whether we are attending to the information or not, chat 
the muscles are in a certain satisfactory state; a state the disturb- 
ance of which is painful to us, by failure of support, or the sense, 
however brief, of falling; for falling is nothing else but the ope- 
ration of gravitation, not antagonised by the counter resistance of 
the earth’s surface, or something solid resting thereon, as a chair, 
a floor, a horse, or a carriage. The fall or prostration of our body 
itself, from the vertical to the horizontal position, depends upon 
the failure of another kind of antagonising power, to be presently 
adverted to. We wish to change our position and stand erect : 
the sensation of the state of the muscular frame, at the moment of 
forming this resolution, in other words the mere sense, would 
never enable us to perform the act of standing erect; under ite 
province we should simply continue to-feel passively the state of 
the muscular frame which gravitation and the earth’s resistance 
produce, and this without the slightest possible variation. But 
a distinct power comes now into action, and let us see what it 
does for us. The instant the will resolves that we shall rise up 
from the sitting posture, not only is a message sped by the fa- 
culty under consideration to those muscles which, by their con- 
traction, draw the legs close to our chair, but, to the end of aid- 
ing and an ising, the muscles of the trunk, neck, and arms, 
are subjected to a new contraction; perhaps few muscles in the 
body are left totally unsummoned and unchanged for the import- 
ant and complicated feat of standing erect. That this is an ex- 
ertion, and a great exertion, of muscular power, is familiar to 
every one who has experienced the fatigue of long standing, 
when the muscles are successively appealed to in vain for a pos- 
ture of ease, and the sufferer longs to sit or lie down. Su 

us erect, the duty of the faculty is by no means done: it has 
mounted guard, and it never deserts its post or relaxes its watch- 
fulness. All unconscious as we may be, our instinct of calcu- 
lated force is active, and, in a manner which would excite our 
wonder and admiration could we but see and comprehend it, is 
keeping to their duty some hundred muscles, each performing, 
by nicest calculation of its directing power, the precise part a 
lotted it, and exercising the exact measure of force which is neces- 
cary to antagonise the power with which gravitation is unceas- 
ingly endeavouring to bring our body, so much longer than it is 
broad, and p on so narrow a base as the feet, down to the 
safer base of its back, breast, or side, on the ground. The mus- 
eular frame antagonises the resistance of gravitation ; but this lat- 
ter resistance itself assists in keeping us erect, and we could not 
atand without it: it is the basis of the whole operation,—the per- 
pendicular support, antagonised by the resistance of the ground: 
zn the vertical direction; while it is the duty of the muscles to 
keep the body /aterally in that position in which the resistance of 
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„gravitation and of the earth’s surface are vertically applied. If 
the muscles lack strength to preserve that position in which a 
dicular from the centre of gravity of the whole body shall 

fail within the space occupied by the feet, the body will fall; 
and it falls instantly, in consequence either of weak muscular 
power, or of the suspension by some cause of unconsciousness, 
as syncope, intoxication, or death, of the faculty for applying 
the necessary force to preserve the balance. We have an appe- 
tite for the perpendicular, and any defect of it is painful, and 
instantly felt by the muscular frame; this will · be apparentito 
any one who is pushed or pressed out of his perpendicolar, and 
staggers to save himself from falling; and this it is:whishoren- 
ders the mere sensation of falling, independent of and beforevthe 
blow to be received, so alarming and painful. vouw, 
Again, it may be that having succeeded in standing ereet, me 
desire to walk, To produce motion it is evident that equihbyinm 
must be disturbed, for equilibrium is essentially rest. In · seund- 
ing erect, so long as the muscles have force to keep the body in 
that position in which the two resistances of gravitation ‘’nd.¢tie 
ground are vertically applied to it, there is, theoreticallyiat lebst, 
a state of rest. What, then, is our first movement to attain the 
end of walking? Before we move, the brain ie cognisaut,.by 
the nerves of muscular sensation—and there are no such'fæth- 
fully minute and prompt informers,—of a certain state ofi tensiun 
of the muscles, necessary, and no more than necessary) to pis- 
serve at rest the upright position; but their state must bechangtd, 
else there would be no change from the vertical position, and 
therefore no advance. The faculty under consideration changes 
the state of almost every muscle in the body, by the rbquived 
contraction, and no more, and the body is slightly thrown for- 
ward. ‘This inclination in walking is so slight that it is scarcely 
recognised; but its necessity can be put to the test, by any-one 
-attempting to advance by merely planting the foot forward, 
without an accompanying forward movement of the body: “By 
the inclination of the body, the equilibrium of the standing 
position is destroyed ;. but the faculty, in obedience to the ne- 
cessity of equilibrium, instantly restores the disturbed balance, 
by that specific muscular contraction which advances the foot. 
This, which is the first step of walking, is a new position of 
-equilibrium or rest, and, because of an enlarged base, a stronger 
position than that which the body before accupied. A second step 
is to be taken, and the faculty, informed by the sense of the 
state requiring to be arth repeats the first operation, and 
does so again and again till the walk is finished, and we change 
-the state of the muscles to prepare for standing still and erect, 
and: again for sitting or lying down. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more exquisitely precise than the measure of force allot- 
ted to the muscles by this wonderful instinct, for each and all 
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of these operations. Gravitation, the resistance of the ground, 
and the contraction of the muscles, are all instantaneously and 
unerringly calculated. If a false step follows, it is not the fault 
of either the sense or the internal faculty; it is ignorance of 
some external condition: for example, the ground, which was 
believed to be level, is uneven; there is a step down or a step up 
not allowed for; there is a hole covered by a thin turf; and the 
unprepared frame receives a shock or jar of the most unpleas- 
ant and-alarming kind. - When the external conditions are true 
the-facalty is unerring. In short, if there be any of our intellec- 
tual powers from‘ which we can obtain aw idea of those instincts 
of aniinaly-which produce the most. certain- and complicated re- 
sults, ‘like that perfect: piece of mathematical workmanship the 
cell of the honeycomb, and all the:vatted architecture, as it is 
called, of insects und birds; -it is this our almost automatical 
power of disturbing and restoring equilibrium, a feat perform- 
ed almost withowt eensctousness, yet as complicated, as precise, 
as mathematical in its result, as the bell of the bee. Short way, 
indeed, do we even yet see into · the Seriptural truth, that we are 
5 wonderfully made.“ EY 
1 have instanced only standing and: walking ; but it must be 
obvious that the sense of the muscular state, and the faculty 
for chugs Sst state, ‘aust both be domeerned in the sim- 
and in the most complicated animal movements; and in 
each and all of these movements, however: rapidly perform- 
ed; must both be in vigilant operation. To the minutest move- 
ment in the magical flight of the fingers over the keys, strings, 
or stops of a musical instrument, the sense and the faculty 
have both, with exquisite precision, done their duty a thou- 
sand times over, before the piece of execution is finished; and 
in the speed of the race horse, the ostrich, or the antelope, 
every movement is calculated: by the animal, the state of the 
muscles at every ‘spring felt, and the exact force to be ap- 
lied to the next correctly estimated. The inferior animals, not 
fosa than man, must possess both the sense and the instinct, 
for both are essential to their existence: they could not attain 
equilibrium without them, and would perish, lying like dead 
matter on the ground, or floating, if lighter than these medis, 
in the water or air; but the moment they crawl, or or 
walk, or run, or leap, or fly, or swim, both this sense and this facul- 
ty must be possessed and exerted by them. Some have thought 
these almost unconsciously performed muscular movements au- 
tomatic; but this is an error, for the motor nerves connected 
with the voluntary muscles are servants of the will. Bellingeri 
himself observes that the motor nerve, but not the sensitive, 
obeys the will; which is the same as if he had said that the for- 
mer is the medium of an active faculty, and the latter. of a pas- 
sive sense. 
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On Ist March 1827 I read another paper to the Phrei i 
cal Society *, in which I endeavoured to apply Sir Charles Bell’s 
discovery, that the nerve of muscular sensation is distinct from 
the motor nerve, to the views which, nearly two years, before the 
publication of that discovery, I had entertained of an instinct for 
adapting animal movements to the mechanical laws. I had not, 
even in 1827, clear. views, of che necessity of both a sense and an 
internal faculty;!yetthat paper virtually embraced both. It pre- 
dicated that an animah would apeedily be destroyed: which either 
had no sense of resistapgn| on bad 20 olore than a sense without a 

to act on its, suggestions: Sir Charles Bell points aut two 
nerves, the one precisely suiting a-sense,,and the other fitted to 
serve an active instinct or, ſaoult . This sense and instinct are ana- 
logous to the sansatios of. hunger‘ and the instinct, to relieve it by 
food. The infant, a few hours old, experiences the. sensation, and 
relieves it; it has no p] to relieve any other uneasiness, but it 
has at its commend a complicated, pneumatic, and hydrodynamic 
operation in the act of nutking, to remave that species pain: called 
hunger. Sir. C. Bell bas pointed. out ‘that the sensitive nerves 
convey a sense of the state of the muscles necessary. far thg. regu- 
lation of their actiyity':". hut, this regulation, itself, is not. a sense 
but an active power, and Sir Gu Bell. sees ite, use in balancing the 
body and governing: the: moaaular frame... “ his, activity,” I 
stated in my papes:last referred. to, “ix dependent.upan theo 
tion of the nerves of motion, and its regulation is essentially an 
animal instinct.: The wate of the muscle is the degree of contrac- 
tion which suits it to the mechanical force applied to it; and this 
relation perfected is anothen word for equilibrium. Now, as there 
is often bodily danger in disturbed equilibrium, nature compels 
the animal to preserve:.tbat mugeular balance which is essential 
to its safety, by rendening the disturbance of it so intolerable to 
its feelings, as to prodawe an instant muscular effort for its res- 
toration. Nature has, as it were, established an appetite for 
equilibrium, to which the nerves of motion are the ready minis- 
ters.” : 
In the same paper there are several proofs and illustrations, 
which, by brief repetition here, will have a fresh interest in their 
relation to the sense and the internal faculty respectively, as now 
more clearly distinguished ; the reader will at once make the dis- 
tinction for himself, and see how much in each instance is the 
ration of the one, and how much that of the other. I may first ad- 
duce a few examples of the sudden struggle to restore equilibrium, 
when disturbed by a change in what may be called the angle of 
gravitation. If a horizontal platform on which we stand, the deck 
of a ship for instance, be suddenly sloped, our whole muscular 
frame feels, as a sensation, the change of the angle of gravita- 
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tion, and the consequent disturbance of our equilibrium. So 
far the sense. But we instinctively lie down and hold on, as the 
tailors say, by every possible exertion of our muscular power, 
which the sense alone would not enable us to do, without the 
instinctive active faculty. This is neither, as some may think, 
knowledge of the danger nor fear ; for a kitten or a puppy a few 
hours old will do the same thing, while an infant dae when 
the durse’s support is lessened ; in whickl cases, fear of consequen- 
ces is out of the question. Nature did not trust to that tardy 
safeguard, but established @ more, promt means of safety, by 
giving tho animal a salutary ungasioess io its muecular frame, and 
moreover endowing it with an impulse-and.a capacity instantly 
to exert itself to remove that uneasiness. The descent in the car 
of the Montagne Russe, once famous in Paris, is perfectly safe, 
bat its effects on the state of the muscles of same persons,—and 
the same is true of. the-descené in a swing,—is utterly insupport- 
able. Sleep and tothl intoxication haue both the effect of re- 
lazing the museles: Garrick was told. that: he had failed to imi- 
tate complete drunkenness-on horseback, as his left leg was sober, 
keeping, as it did, a rigid position in the stirrup. The sleep- 
er dwakes, and the etate of his muscles is instantly changed to 
that of tension; he stands, he walks, and I have already de- 
scribed the changes his muscles undergo by these operations, 
and the manner in which he alternately disturbs and restores his 
equilibrium. 

The preparation of the muscles for the intended exertion, 
whicb we make in our confidence in the uniformity of mecha- 
nical nature, is an interesting field of observation. Our suc- 
cess passes unnoticed by us, but our miscalculations give us 
good reason to mark them. Such mistakes, as already observed, 
driginate not in Preparing too much or too little force for a 
n resistance, but invariably in some misapprehension of the 
true wature of the resistance itself. The mistake may be our 
own, ae when there is an unexpected step at the foot of a stair, 
or a step expected but not found at the top, for the first of which 
the museles are unprepared, and for the second over prepared ; 
and there is little difference in these in the shock experienced. 
A vessel full of water, it may be, is often lifted by us; if it 
chance to be empty when we believe it full as usual, we over 

the muscles to lift it,—we put on too much force, and it 
starts up, with an unpleasant feeling, in our hands. Sometimes 
our miscalculations are produced by others suddenly changin 
the resistance upon which we counted. Thus a dragoon falls 
forward when his enemy alertly avoids the stroke of his sabre; 
he flies over his horse’s head when the animal at speed suddenly 
stops; when pulling a rope against an antagonist, we fall on 
our back if he suddenly relaxes his hold; yet, in all these 
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cases, a moment’s warning of what was to happen would have 
red the muscles to, antagonise the force, and none of the 
three results would have taken place. Practical jokes, often 
very dangerous experiments, for the most part consist in decep- 
tions which lead us to over or under-prepare the muscles. 
What we hold loosely is knocked out of our hands, our muscles 
being unprepared ; while slacking æ rope, eluding a push, avoid- 
ing a blow, and many other modes of balking a powerful effort, 
take advantage of our'over-prepared museles. e.: 
Some animals that spring, especially of the feline species, suole 
as the cat, the lion, the tiger, &c. seem to more power than 
others over their muscles; in . ied s, to have a more acute 
rception of their state, and t anges in them necessary -te 
3 required movement. In thee doth the sense andi the 
instinct are powerful. The cat falling on her feet, ofter frons 
a great heig t, and in such a case of course unexpectedly, seems 
to prepare her muscles for the resistance she is to meet with. on 
finishing her descent, and reaps the full benefit of: the elastic 
eushions which fortify her feet, on which she always lights. 
1 have mentioned some fmlares both of the sense and of the in- 
ternal faculty occasioned by disease. An intoxicated person auffens 
severely from the sense of disturbdd equilibrium; while the fai. 
culty of pgs i amiee laborious efforts ane often'mkde by 
him, is greatly abridged. . Much of the muscular power, or, in 
other words, the energy of the faculty, is gone; his tongue reſuses 
its office; hia eyes either will not open or will not shut ; he mittes 
his lips with his half spilt glass; and can neither keep a straight 
course nor reach a desired object. In palsy and St Vitus's dance 
the sense remains, but the motor nerves refuse to obey the in- 
ternal faculty. In palsy the limb-affeeted is often, from a falso 
ion of gravitation, felt to be very heavy. An addition 
instance to those furnished by the English ago tage is men- 
tioned in the Phrenological Journal;* a single. experiment, 
for a philosophical sires was made by Mr Madden, the tras 
veller in Turkey; and the effects of the drug, on the muscular 
frame of others as well us on:his own, are vividly ibed, 
and are strikingly confirmatery of all I-have advanced. He oon- 
cludes—*“ I iads my ‘way home as fast as: possible, dreading. 
at every step, that I should .commit or fo 
walking, I was hardly sensible of my feet touching t ; 
it seemed as if I slid along the street, impelled by some invisible 
nt, and that my blood was com of some ethereal fluid 
which rendered my body lighter than air.” In Mr Madden's 
state, neither the resistance of the ground, nor that of gravitation, 
was properly perceived by him; which proves that we not only 
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require to be subjected to these resistances, but the faculties which. 
were given us in relation to them must be in a sound condi- 
tion to perceive them, in order to the regulation of our muscular 
movements. 

The following passage, slightly varied from a paper in the 
Phrenological Journal *, on the agreement between the cere- 
bral development of Ducrow the.noted equestrian and his won- 
derful powers, well illustrates the operation of both the sense 
and the internal faculty :—‘ Let us consider Ducrow’s easy 
and never-failing maintenance of his balance, in the critical posi- 
tion of standing on the back of a borse at full speed. The 
more nice the perception of a changed state of the muscles, the 
more readily will their equilibriam . be restored; and it is only 
supposing this sensation very exquisite, and. the motor nerve 
and muscles very. obedient, to couceivd equilibrium not only re- 
covered when endangered by great variations of gravitation, 
but so steadily preserved, as never to'be lost, or even appear to 
be lost. It requires no inconsiderable degnee of the sensation 
of resistance or its failure and the, reaponse of muscular con- 
tractility, for the human body ta stand: erect on the ground; it is 
an imoreased degree of. the quality to preserve the balance of 
the body on. a moving support, as on a cart in motion; but when 
the ever-varying and muscle-changing forces, of which the mo- 
tion of a herse;at. full. gallop is the oa o -Ducrow. standing on 
the saddle, nay, of eix; horses at one and: the: same time, pro- 
duce no pereeptible change on the steady, easy, andi even grace- 
ful attitudes of the rider, the.highest degree of thie auiii 
preserving power is attained.“ In Ducrow, the ongan for 
Weight, or more porrectly for the application of Meehanical 
Force, is unusually large. It is likewise very large in a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, who,. among other talents, possesses 
that af mechanics and engineeringwery remarkably: He assures 
we that he haa great power of balancisg his. bady; and when 
a boy, was.the wonder of. his che fon the chamscis-like 
ease, and safety from wet feet, with whieh he skipped about from 
stone 10 atone in a shallow river. 

The knowledge of resistance being acquired from gravitation 
and impenetrability, and of ſorce from the instinct of muscular 
counter-resistance, the combined effect, probably as the result of 
experience, is much more extensive than the regulation of our 
muscular movements. We can perceive the mechanical relations 
of external matter to external matter, and provide for our satety 
and increase our power by taking advantage of these relations. 
We find the different relative powers of resistance, called their 
density, in different kinds of matter, and, availing ourselves of 
this knowledge, and exercising another faculty, namely, Con- 
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structiveness, which manually fashions, forms, and constructs *, 
we make tools and instruments; hence we know and prize iron 
as the most valuable of metals, and form the axe, the chisel, the 
knife, and thesaw. The mechanical powers, in their rudest state, 
are applied instinctively, in other words under the impulse of 
the faculty in question. We can scarcely,” says Sir David 
Brewster, T. conceive a state of society so rude as to have been 
entirely destitute of some of those mechanical resources which 
seem to be absolutely necessary for supplying the very earliest of 
our wants. In detaching a stone from the ground, and in sub- 
sequently raising and removing it for the purpose of whe 
(i. e. constructing) a habitation, the savage could scarcely fail, 
under the influence of natural instinct, to employ some means 
that involved the principle of the lever.” The other mechanica? 
powers would naturally offer ibemselves to man, as his knowledge 
advanced. Sir D. Brewster, like che metaphysicians of the old 
school who deal in generalities, speaks of natural instinct as diréet- 
ing these applications of power; it was reserved for Phrenolo; 
to trace that instinet to a well marked speciſie intelleetual power. 
There can be no doubt that the! science of mechanics owes its 
inciples, combinations, systems, and N to higher intel- 
E powers; but the basis of all this will be: found in tbe 
faeulty under discussion: The military engines of the Greeks 
and Romans which involved: much of compound machinery, 
were used long before any: attempt was made to explain the 
simplest principles of mechanieal equilibrium. Aristotle made 
some in the:theory of mechanics; but Archimedes, 
who strated the laws of the equilibrium of the lever, 
may be considered the father of that science. The, seienee Of 
mechanics far beyond natural instinct; it diseovers thé 
laws of equilibrium, and the laws of the motion of solid bodies, 
of the forces by which bodies may: be mad¢'to act on each other, 
and of the means of ing one force to orereome another: 
The term mechanies has been Jately extended to embrace the equi. 
librium of all- bodies, solid, flwid, and aeriform'; and to include 
dynamics, hydrodynamics, pneumatics, statics; hydrostatics, and 
hydraulics ; yet, in every step of the mest complicated mecha- 
nical operations as of the construction of the steam-engind it- 
self,—the faculty under consideration is in · constant requisition. 
© The faculty for Force is not Constructiveness; for the ablest mechani- 
eaa is rg obliged to 3 expert pe than bimself to con. 
say. M'Lauchlan, the Saltcoats weaver, mentioned in the Phrenslogieal Jour. 
nal, vol. iL p. 415. and 431, in the energy of his tion of moment 
engaged for years in making experiments on the stroke of a pump, and ruin 
himself by emplo others to make what he invented; and accordingly in 
him the ozgan of Welght ie large, and that of Constructivencse small 
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Nay, that faculty is necessary to the original impulse, or turn, 
as it is called, which guides mechanical genius in its specific di- 
rection ; and, accordingly, we find the faculty powerfully mani- 
fested by eminent engineers and ingenious mechanicians, and in 
them, as formerly stated, the organ largely developed. The 
greatest differences are observable among individuals in the de- 
grees of the instinct itself, —in the perception of equilibrium, not 
only in their own persons hut in the relations of external ob- 
eelings they manifest when they see equilibrium 
in danger, or force erroneously applied. I stated, in another pa- 
per, that I once witnessed an incident in a stage-coach which ar- 
rested my attention, though at the time to no pu ; long af- 
ter, another occurred, and it was on connecting the two that I 
was led to think, I trust’ more beneficially, on the subject. I 
promised, in the outset of this letter, to narrate the two eccur- 
rences. A gentleman was making very awkward attempts to let 
down the carriage window, holding the strap at least a foot 
from its junction with the glass, when a very young girl, of- 
fended by such a misapplication of power, snatched the strap 
out of his hand and impatiently said Take it shorter.“ The 
other incident, which recalled that of the stage-coach, was the 
interference of a lady, with something of the same impatierice,— 
for awkward movements in mechanics are painful, and even irri- 
tating, to the better endowed,—with the endeavours of a servant 
to fix a tea-kettle trivet on the bar of a grate which was a little 
too large for it. The lady took the trivet out of the servant's 
bungling hands, and applying the poker as a lever to the hooks 
of the trivet, while she used the bar as a fulcrum, in a moment en- 
larged them so that they held. There can be no doubt that we see 
equiliorium, in external objects, as well as feel it in our own per- 
sons, and this vision likewise is necessary to our safety. The safest 
and strongest position of external objects is in the line of the 
earth’s centre, or, in other words, perpendicular to its surface. 
We instinctively place objects, which it is meant to erect from 
recumbency, as nearly vertical as possible, being painfally of- 
fended with seeing any material variation from the perpendi- 
eular; we have a visual perception of the vertical, and an in- 
stinctive desire to see it preserved. A r r, which was after- 
wards contributed to the Phrenological Journal, was read to 
the Manchester Phrenological Society, on 26th Nov. 1830, b 
Mr Richard Edmondson,* on a function of this faculty, whi 
he calls the perception (that is the visual perception) of the 


Vol. vil. page 106—Mr Edmondson has sent to the Journal another 
paper (vol. ix. p. 142,) in which he adduces additional evidence, both from 
endowinent and deficiency of the organ, that the power of seeing the perpendi- 
cular depends on the organ of Weight. 
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position of objects, relative to their centre of gravity.” This 
perception some persons possess more acutely than others, so 
as to be able, with the eye alone, to test the perpendicular in 
spires, towers, and other buildings, with the accuracy. of a 
plumb-line. This is quite true, and shews that the equilibrium 
of external objects is obseryed by the sense of sight, in addi- 
tion to the primitive perception in our persapal sense of resis. 
tance. That the faculty enables us to see objects in their re- 
lation to gravitation and mechanical resistance, is farther proved 
by the effects of its derangement in intoxication and vertigo, 
when horizontals appear perpendiculars, and vice versa, as oc- 
curred to Miss S. L. and Mr John Hunter. Every one has 
seen a drunk man holding fast by the carpet, in the belief that 
he should fall from an inclined or pe icular wall; while the 
occurrence is not uncommon of the. drunkard’s conviction that 
the pavement upon which he falls has risen up and struck him 
on the forehead. This illusion is instructive: we learn from it 
that a faculty is required for forming just notions of position in 
relation to gravitation; and we farther learn that that faculty 
must not be deranged, else it will mislead us. In a sound state, 
it feels that the securest position for our bodies—when not lying 
horizontal, which last position, itself, is only a f of 
vertical lines on au extended base,—is the perpendicular ; as that 
is the direction of the most powerful attraction. It sees that 
this is also true of a tower or a wall. Whatever may be the re- 
lation of that perpendicular to. the heavens, it is vertical to the 

rception of the faculty in question; and when our own body 
is the attracted object, the line of the strongest attraction must 
constitute, to us, what is called up and down. Although our 
position changes its relation to the heavens at the rate of 1000 
miles an hour at the equator, and 560 at Edinburgh, it re- 
mains perpendicular, or in the line of the earth’s centre, and 
therefore, to our feelings, never can change. There is. no up 
and down absolutely in space. It is a sensation produced by 

avitation on a sense provided for it; and, when. that sense is 

N the perceptions of up and down are no longer to be 
trusted. It matters not where our heads point; if our feet, or, 
more properly, the centre of gravity of our bodies, be subject, 
as it must be, to gravitation in the line of the earth's centre, we 
will have the feeling of the spot of earth, we tread on being per- 
manently below us, and the opposite point of the heavens for 
the moment, vertically above us. e' puzaled the learned, 
in the days of Galileo, to conceive how our opposites the an- 
tipodes, and we in our turn, stuck on the inverted earth’s sur- 
face. The witty Buchanan, tutor of James I., wrote a long 
satirical poem, in Latin hexameters, on the incredible theory ; 
and, with precisely the same degree of light, a young woman 
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lately changed her mind about going as a colonist to Van Die- 
men's Land, because she saw plainly that there she would live 
with her head down and her feet up, like a fly on the ceiling ; 
the world, as was shewn to her, being as-round as an apple, and 
while we possess the great advantage of häving our heads up, 
those opposite to us having, of necessity, theirs the other way; 
a change which no prudetit person, edpecially'in female attire, 
would think of making 
All the engineers netions of ‘the strength and strain of the 
materials with which he werks, and their adaptation to the de- 
sired resistances and coutter-resistances, oiginate im this faculty: 
the carpenter uses.it in 5 oft! irie Wadde; so does the 
shipbuilder ; for: al she inſprovetnenits by Sir Robert Seppings 
in that important art, are skihfäl adaptations and applications of 
his materials to produce! resistance ahé condtter-regivtance, strain 
and counter-stram. 7 u ` 
Finally, The distmetion between the external sense and the 
internal faculty atonia removes the bbjeetioe thit ehe convolu- 
tion between Size and Colburing cannot he the organ of the fa- 
culty, because tHe nerve of muscular feeling is not traced into it; 
for neither is the optie nerve traced inte the organ o Colouring, 
nor the auditory nerve into the amd Fune ; Which organs, 
ively, these nerves nevertheless subserve? My position is, 
that the faculty for Applying Tures, and for maihiaiting'equili- 
brium, ir as different from the sehse of Resistance, ds the facul- 
ties of Colouring and Tune are from the’ senses of Sight and 
Hearing, however close their dependence on these senses; and, 
if we ean and do observe the degree of endowment df Colouring 
and Tune; by the development of two distinct otgens; inre mei- 
ther of whieh the optic or auditory gero is trueed, sd We muy 
observe the degtee of endowthent' of merhanfea Forte’ by its 
own organ, although the nerve of Resistaned is not traca into it. 
I shall conclude this letter with some tetharks on the most 
appropriate names for thé sense dnd thé faculty, respectively; 
for I have, as yet, rather described thari named them, thinking 
it advisable that their nature should be clearly unfolded before 
they were definitively named. Dr Spurzheim, denominated his 
power the faculty of Weight or Resistance, and considered it 
as cognising momentum, consistency, density, ductility, soft- 
ness, and hardness. Nothing was changed in the notion of 
resistance by any of these terms; for, including weight itself, they 
are all varieties of resistance. Dr Brown likewise adopted Re- 
sistance as the sensation of his sagaciously conjectured sense, 
and concluded that the muscular frame,—-which, he said truly, 
„is not merely a part of the living machinery of motion, but 
also an organ of sense,“ —is the external organ of that sense. 
Under the generic term resistance Dr Brown includes hard- 
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ness, softness, roughness, smoothness, liquidity, viscidity, so- 
lidity, Re. Sir George Mackenzie's speculations on the name 
are most instructive: his very uncertainties doubts and varia- 
tions maintain a progress towards truth; and when, ia one of 
his papers, he modestly gives, up the research as beyond his 
pres be alludes, àn quibingiit- to. the. posibility. of the- very 
hypothstia whieh, mish powere far inſeriar to. his, I have above 

ered reasons for concluding to be the trugome This process ia 
Sir George: Menkerisia's mins is euriout, nod extremely interest- 
ing. A Foihindbusteatioga of: Phrenglogy, p. 1469, he sug- 
gena, bei Name HH aadiesignating the only: impression 
which Is deft, yritin atsi bys chet: quatities, of weight, herdness, &c. 
In the sama werk he, danjeskurar that thene. may be a faculty 
which gives ug, peveeptionsl of Forte op power. 2d, In an in- 

ious papse pontrabuted te the Phrenalagicsl Journal, on the 


vig inertie, this-is a quality or not elicited or 
known until a body, is. get in motion. What I look for is that 
which aesan praventa motion. Ii is not reastance itself 


© Vol fl. p. 211. 


+ This error mainly prevented Sir George Mackenzie from clearly seeing 
all the truth. I may here take occasfén to remark, that the same error has 
probably retarded for many years the realization of the benevolent project 
of a tangible for the Blind Chergctern raised sbove the level of 
the paper, are held to be addreqsed to their sense of Touch. In truth they 
are addressed to their sense of Resistance, and affect the muscles of their 
fingers, while no a is made to their proper surface sensations of Touch. 
This last would be done by a judicious dispasal of points and edges, to picque, 
though not to pain or wound, the fingers; and thus two means, instead of one, 
of distinguishing characters, would be enjoyed by them. As one application 
of the doctrine of this letter, I hope at a future time to offer you some views 
on this curious and interesting subject. 

o2 
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nature of the force I have in view, to be, lst, that derived from 
muscular exertion, that which we can produce by will.. The 
discovery that, to a certain extent, we have the power to over- 
come mechanical resistance, may be called instinctive; but still the 
eonseiousness of this power must be derived from the interven- 
tion of a power of the cerebrum. The notion of muscular power 
is i. e. we know it, though we art not exerting it. 2d, 
I refer the knéwledge of fotce g̃rodtioed fromother sources, such 
asthe force prod by expansion, as in the examples of steam, 
the inflammation of gunpowder, and the force of gravitation 
and attraction, to the same faculty. We see no causes ucin 

such forces; we are quite ignorant of the nature of that whic 

produces will, and of the manner in whielr will ‘produces mus: 
eular exertion. We know not How the expansive force is brought 
into action; wè only know the fact; that its produetion follows 
certain conditions into which matter máy be brought. We know 
nothing of the causes of attractive forces, or what it ĩs that causes 
weight or gravitation. On the whole, J am thduved’to consider 
that there is a faculty which takes cognizance ef foret generally, 
and I think that this may be what. Mr Simpson was in searcl: of 
when he made his ingenious speculations on tlie organ of Weight, 
and that this organ may be that of the faculty of Force.” “Phe 
notion of resistance appears to be necessary to us. We'kriow, 
from experience, that a bilkard-ball has something in it that re- 
sists, and we cannot make it move merely by wiling it to change 
its position; we apply force to remove it. RESISTANCE AND 
FORCE APPEAR, THEREFORE, TO BE DIFFERENT THINGS, EACH 
REQUIRING A SEPARATE FACULTY BY WHICH WE ARE ENABLED 
TO ESTIMATE THEM. Motion is a fact learned through the 
medium of our senses ; and experience tells us that motion is the 
effect of force applied. We farther learn that force is communi- 
cated by motion; and perhaps we may say, that motion is force 
in action; after having overcome resistance. I now begin to be 
sensible that my powers will not enable me to carry on this ana- 
lysis farther, and T must leave my ideas of resistance and force 
being cognisable BY Two DISTINCT FACULTIES, to the considera- 
tion of our highly gifted phrenologists.”* It will be observed 
that Sir George Mackenzie has again taken Resistance into fa- 
vour, and formed the happy conjecture of the possibility of there 
being two faculties concerned in the phenomena of motion and 
ee : in short, of the very truth which I am now offer- 
ing to your consideration as demonstrable. 3d, In a subsequent 
communication T, Resistance is once more at a discount, though 


»The words in the above page distinguished by capitals were not so mark. 
ed by Sir G. M.; for he was not sufficiently assured of the truth, at which 
he had nevertheless arrived, to be so emphatic. 


+ Phren. Journ. vol. iv. p. 284. 
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still admitted as playing a subordinate part. On farther reflec- 
tion,” he says, I am satisfied that resistance is too narrow an ex- 
pression yet for the perception in question, although resistance 
must be included in any more extensive term, just as weight is 
included in resistance. In a former communication, I stated 
some reasons for thinking that the more general perception in 
question is force ; I now offer. you some farther considerations 
in support of that conclusion.” Referring to the.paper itself for 
the statement at length, I will endeavour tọ give the substance 
of Sir G. M.’s argument. Every knowing faculty, he thinks, 
cognises something constant and invariable in nature,—as space, 
time, order, number, light, sound. Resistance, weight, equi- 
librium, are not constant, but force is*. Motion is the effect of 
force qvercoming resistance; it is the sensible exhibition of the 
effect of force. But we find all nature in motion ; no body is at 
rest except relatively to other bodies. Force is in constant ope- 
ration ; different forces always acting keep the planets in their 
orbits, Force may be estimated by Causality, but Causality would 
never of itself cognise force, more than it would light or sound. 
Equilibrium is the harmony of forces, just as concord is the har- 
mony of soynds. In equilibrium, forces are combined with, re- 
sistance in such a manner as to be equally divided around it. 
*“ Being thus an effect,” says Sir G. Mackenzie, arising out of 
combined causes, and discovered to us after we acquire a know- 
ledge of force and resistance, the perception of equilibrium ap. 
pears to me a subordinate function. J give up my notion that 
resistance is cognisable by a distinct faculty. It is not peculiar 
to the sense of touch, for we know resistauce by seeing its effects 
as well as by feeling them. I now consider it as subordinate, 
and including various qualities of matter, as will be seen in the 
following arrangement :— 


„ FACULTY OF FORCE. 
Primary Function. Subordinate Functions. 


: Adhesion, Friction 
Force in General. Gravitation i ? 
' Resistance, including Elasticity 5 Density, > 
W. P ; ardness, D ftness, 
eight, ‘Roughness, Smooth- 
Equilibrium, n 


These are degrees of re- 


Ta aria sistance ; and each is 
Contraction, subdjvisible into de- 
Buoyancy, gees; and indeed 
PETTE meds may be oneidat 

y as oak 
bai jaro other. 


In all these Force is the Index.” 
The above proccss of metaphysical thinking is most in- 


Wich due deference to Sir George Mackenzie, I am inclined to think that 
his doctrine of constant force without constant resistance, is an error, if not a 
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structive. Sir George Mackenzie tedly approaches the 
truth, und again flies off from it, misled hy a defect in his know- 
ledge. First, he considers ‘resistance alone to. he. the quality 
cognised. Next, he conjectures that it is possible there may be 
distinct facwlties for ‘the: -cognisancs ‘of rebistuhcè and force. 
Then resistanee ‘is! bi der remtively ei its honoursas a primi- 
tive function, nay, with it the. idea of woo hes. is dismissed, 
and force remains the sole constant primitive funetién. Vet the 
process of reasoning by whith ‘this’ conclusibn is come tu is, to 
my mind, the clearest deworictration of tHe actual trith, namely, 
not that force is the sole function bud thee resléempe and force 
are oo-existert but distinct objects of cognition, each requiring, 
in order to-cognition, ke oma powers they are Ahe very conditions 
which, as Sir Geoige Mackenzie ays, whew embed, produce 
equilibrium, the equilibrium ofthe planetary syste itself. Sir 
G. M raana reclatlon · df resistunte, with dhe vr two qualms 
which bring it to a ieee ota a only to drony agaid and "nelly 
to fall, is evidently the reżultiofihis huving long imputed it co the 
sense of Touch: his own sagndity, for he'wais not ther aware of Sir 
Charles Bell’s nerve df musoulur gettzatien, ‘distevered that this 
was an error; and, finding iat redstance lis ‘fot dogmbed: by 
Touch, and apparently being unn tente of any other fue wſty for it, 
it i 


he dimrissed ther as the objebt'of a primitive’ fenetion. 
I feel assured herif Bir Genie Matonele dl atknowtedge 


the serise‘conjettured by Dr Thomas. Biobnz ahd provided with 
a'nerve by Sir Charles: Bell, he must recaPresibtahceto his fa- 
vour as the only conceivable sensation of that sense. . Whether 
affected. hy impulse or pressure, the sense cognises resistance 
alone. Impulse is only sudden pressure; an object in motion ma 
impinge upon my body, or my bady in motion may, as ih à fall, 
impinge upon a. resiating body, at. rat. The sense: would never 
hate given us the notion of forge, or of any thing beyond the 
sensation of a pressure or ti blow, except fhe negative pf pres- 
sure, namely, its removal, when itz ‘presence, was pecessary for 

port, ki 5 oot de ioe a Pane aR Pe) | e 
But we have the notion of force; atid where de we obtain it? 
Not from motion, for motion wad never suggest, is on origin. 
Not even from the pressuve.or. impulse. af, external object 
upon another followed by motion; for we neither see nor feel their 
connection. But we have a clear nefiq of, the ‘force. me our- 
selves can create and originate. by the contraction af. our own 
solecism. If force be constant, so necéesarify’ niiist resistance, otherwise force 
were a superfluity. Force, never totally overcomed resistance. It.is enough 
to say that a billiard ball or a planet offers its density to the indving force, 
to conclude that its resistance, though to a certain extent Uvetéome, is as con- 
stant as the force that moves ft. Force and resistance dte co-relative and co- 
existent qualities; and, if there be a power to cognise each, Sir G 
Mackenzie's condition of constancy mus? be fulfilled in both. In truth, Sir 
George’s argument assumes the very point he denies. 
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muscles. We can push, squeeze, strike, and draw, and motion 
and consequent. change instantly fallow the effort. Experience 
teaches us that therasraexternal forces which can push, squeeze, 
strike and draw, and. we Sen ton follow ; hut our own muscu- 
lar powar, I. hunebly think, üs. the origin of all our notions of 
force as a eauge uf. motion, of a nter resistanes to resistance. 
We instinctively apply. it to keepiour balance when sensation 
informs ug thas: thes operation iismenssssry. The operation itself 
is an act. eh. forge, for. . are cunsciaus af the energetic cause as 
well as af: ita effent.. -Besistanse, then, being a mere sensation, 
and faren a positive; anty they cannat be results of the same power 
or faculty; she ene aequires no more than an. external passive 
sense, while the, other requires, an internal agtive faculty. I 
would therefore hawbly propose, to give to the.sense—-which is 
a sixth in our. eopstiiation-th4 nama af the SENSE ox RESIST- 
ANCHE, and to, the internal, faguity that of. the FAcuI TW or 
Foce.. „Asa cexullery, 1 would. eanclude that EQUILIBRIUM, 
which I baye hitherto erroneously held to be a quality cognised 
by a, special, faculty, is,, nothing more-than.a.afate,. the state of 
balanga: between foree and. sesistange.. It is essentially rest 
while. the. distasbanca-pf. that balanae preduges Morias. - 
The analogy ta which.I fermarly-alluded:F, between the con- 
nge the sansqat Repistamce with the faculty of Force, and 
the. eaunection of she,sensa of Sight with the faculty of Colour. 
ing, or. f. Abe sense of: Hearing with the fesulty of Tune, ap. 
penra, to me to: be gorrest; and it is a. valuable. analogy for my 


* I request very particular attention to the above reasoning; for it has 
dean stated to m. 4s a difficulty, that as there must be force exerted to pro- 
ducs resistance, foree and resistence-are inseparable, in other words, identical, 
and therefore do not require separate faculties. Now, in dealipg with the 
sense, I have considered, and could only consider, the impression we receive, 
not the eause of it. However produced, resistance is the bole impression which 
an. exttenpel. object takes upon. our ‘pastive sense. It matters not to this 
that the ohject,—he ih n solid, rock pr, mate exerting force, in the di- 
vulsion of its particles, in order to resist us; for we do not cognise this 
foree by the impression’ ve receive from if, more than we cognise a red and 
solid rose fir mell alone ; and we should never, put for our own muscular 
exertions (for w. gatipa faculty is indi penta) e), the, of force, 
as exerted by the rock or the water. f sih an Hen hare assumed, that 
force and resistance are inseparable, but deny that, relatively to our powers 
of cognition, they aroidenticul. : This conchiston ds not affected by the addi. 
4 1 10 alt wer a F. e onn pe engen Tun, foreo (end they 

o so in their very Yp m, order to feel yesistance from the rock or the 
water; for even after ae that erbetion, or by mere vis inertia causing 
the counter resistance, de get no more ‘from ‘the rock than a passive sensa- 
tion. For this sensation there is a nerve, but there is another nerve to obey 
our when we ourselves apply force either to balance or overcome re- 
sistance, The relation is necessarily bilateral. That resistance is all that 
we fesl, whatever produces resistance, or whatever, in consequence of that 
feeling, we do, is the concurring opinion of Dr Brown, of Dr Spurzheim, and 
substantially of Sir Charles Bell. It was Sir G. Mackenzie's belief, and I feel 
assured will be so again. 

+ Vol. iv. 283. 
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urpose. Sight and Hearing are mere passive sensations of light 
Fea ond ee that, ica Taalin detinet ‘from, but re- 
lated to, these senses, respectively, we should never have acquired 
a knowledge of colours and music.. So it is with the sense of 
Resistanoe and. the faculty of: Force: the sense of Resistance 
would. not. hauen gåvan us the knowledge of foree: :: When I 
claimed for the farwty of Feace, as stilt proposed mow to ball it, an 
organ in. the brain, analoyousite those for Colouring and Tune, 
and remoyied. ‘the objection that the nerve of the. sense of Re- 
sistance is not trased into the convolutien of brait diletted to 
Force, by answering, that, neither a, the optic nerve traced 
into the organ of. Colouring, nor the auditory nerve into:the or- 
gan. of Tune, which faculties of Colouring and Tune have 
nevertheless argans demonstrated. to accompany their respec- 
tive manifestations, I observed that the senses of Seeing and 
Hearing minister to the faculties of Colouring and Tune; but 
these last faculties work up higher the saw materials of light 
and sound, into all the combinations of tints, meladies and har- 
monies ; so may, and W Bo does, this new sense of Re- 
sistance minister to a higher faculty, which can. combine forces, 
and estimate their harmonies in complicated eqailibrum. But 
we must crave time both to observe and think on this difficult 
subject, for it is VV her 
faculty both 23 ie eave it to you aad yens pik i- 
cal readers ta form your own judgment as tp: what-a Has 
now been made en the above conjecture of 18 27T. j. and whether 
what was then a hypothesis is or is not now nearer to a demon- 
stration,—viz. that there exist in man and all living animals a 
SENSE ror MECHANICAL RESISTANCE WITH ITS NERVE, AND 
A FACULTY FOR FORCE WITH ITS ORGAN; THAT ORGAN IN MAN 
HAVING ITS LOCALITY IMMEDIATELY ABOVE THE ORBITAR 
PLATE, BETWEEN THE ORGANS OF SIZE awn CoLosainc.—I 
am &c. ot James Simpson. 


ARTICLE II. 


ANNALS OF PHRENOLOGY, Nos. I. X II. Boston: Marsh, Capen, & 
oa 7 Lyon. 1838 & 1834. : : 


Tur design of the conductors of the American Annals of 
Phrenology, is to publish “ articles from the Edinburgh, Paris, 
and London phrenological journals, and such papers as may be 
selected and approved by the Boston Phrenological Society.” 
Each number is to contain 128 octavo pages, with such engra- 
vings as the subjects introduced may require. “Since the visit 
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of Dr Spurzheim to this country,” it is said, “the science of 
Phrenology bas assumed an. interesting aspect, and intelligent 
men of every class have become engaged in the investigation of 
it. This Joornal 4s with a view to fatititate free and 
general. iaquiryinte the truths and objdote of Phrenology, and 
to ascertain its beasinge upon ‘the physical; moral, und intellec- 
tual condition of man," .: The -first number ‘appeared in October 
1888, and the sacond:in September 1884. * The remaining 
numbers of the · firm valamey however; ‘will ‘be published before 
January 1835. The causes of delay, herdtofore, have been im- 
avoidable, but they ave: now ‘entirely removed. 

Two-thirds of: the. nat number ‘are ‘odeupied ‘by an article 
from the pen of Dy ‘Caldwell, entitled, * Phrenology Vindirat- 
ed, in remarks om: Article III ofthe duly number, 1883, of the 
North American Review, headed Phrehology:” It: is in Dr 
Caldwell’s usual vigorous style, and, as we: formerly remarked, 
utterly annihilates the reviewer: Having ourselves (Vol. VIII. 
No. 40,) replied to that antiphrenologieal writer, we think it un- 
necessary to give a detailed view of the line of argument adopt- 
ed by Dr Caldwell. It will be enough to advert to a few of the 
more prominent topics discussed, particularly those which our 
limits did not permit us formerly to notice, and those which 
bear upon phrenologieal doctrines important in themselves with- 
out any reference to the present controversy. i k 

Dr Caldwell treats the reviewer with unsparing severity : to no 
other treatment, in: his qena can there be the slightest claim. 
As one of its lightest faults,” says he, “ the article is wanting 
in that respectful observance, which should mark not only the 
intercourse of polished minds, but every form of intercourse in 
which either letters or science are concerned. Comparative! 
trivial as this omission may be thought, it is not destitute of 
weight and influence. An entire absente of good nature and 
good breeding in such a case,—for both are involved in it, —is 
always disagreeable, and not i gale a source of mischief. 
It awakens fresh feelings not friendly to impartial inquiries, pro- 
duces usually a return of discourtesy, and, by strengthening 
prejudices and jealousies already ‘existing, tends to perpetuate 
disagreements, prevent the co-operation of minds in a common 
cause, and thus retard the progres of knowledge. -> 

“ But the article possesses other characteristics much more ob- 
jectionable. It possesses, indeed, but few that are free from ob- 
jections. We dislike its whole tone, taste, temper, order, spirit, 
and, in fact, all its qualities, except its errors, want of strength, 
and inconclusiveness. Our reason for not disliking these, is, that 
they render the paper harmless, in its attack on a science we have 
om delighted in, and which we believe to be founded in truth, 
and destined to be highly beneficial to man. We further dislike 
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the production, because the arts and devices of the witli 
the cavilling sciolist, mingled with the «tint of, the prot 
e fang the: pldgetin| it arinh iοννẽe he e 
pied ee angumense eee e e 

‘Abate ewe this] kip of oa ef tho d¢sermtined, spiri 
falsificatinaabd-eblbquy metab perad ia aniemtedt hee 
scarcely a parallel)! tat „ J 

“There are se potted, — oa ie tlsundity» iy ade 
vonring, at Aa ne N. day, to strahgie Phrevolegy:byfalsehood 
and abuse. IF Phrenology be donmecł ta. extinetiun bach we 
deem ad improbable aw fhat dhe nil rat n ape) 
the Work: mnet peieffedtesk by other ins. . 
desundation, and ál) tha thudtidg devices of. penia on the 
part af its adversaries; have bad: their..time, and have: failed to 
perform tbeir alloued task » ‘They must therafone:cqase, and ob- 
servation, inquiry, and. avgument begin. By nuch means only 
can truth be elicited, to whatever side of the controversy it may 
incline. And though it would astpnish us greatly were it to 
declare ‘abainst Phre ology, yet sth w contest rr be thus to ter- 


niinaté, the sooner the better: ists are labouring for 
the attainment of trath, bs wl 140 are ve in exchange for 
it their moŝt e chétished ye 17 ine their 


sented’ by its bneniies, sot bac e 1 8 5 a ‘Whey in- 
vité them, marco tb make kfeir statements and dour- 
tepusly, fike philobophers and men af > ee not K. mh 
and 1 , Tike’ coarse Jesters, and ekarlea ans in science. 
Should it be ade ta Ap ppeat, in the course Uf our inquiry, that 
the author of thf article Belongs ‘ta the latter class,’ the fadlt is 
his on. Nor Mill the publie, "ie thats attach any Pathe t us, 
should we openly expose to thent’ po mahy and uch gross viola- 
tions of truth in his Paper as 'to destroy entirely his credibility 
-D 7 li dingly 05 k I 

Dr Caldyell accordin s in & masterly manner the 
barefaced hi Te aid pa to whith’ the review- 
er is so fond of resorting, Of this portion of the article, | we have 
room for ofly 4 Sört specimen. 

„But. disugreeable as che ‘task į is tp’ oùrselves, and np less so, 
we fear, to our readers, we a ne not yet done with exposing this 

nfleniat’s missthitéments. ` Th reference to the proposition, that 

e strength bf a mental manty ís i id | proportion to the devélop- 

meht of ts organ, he sa 

‘to Phe phretoloy! vitae” ene admit the Ratement 
not to be correct, w they detlark, fn the che óf ‘any’ rticu- 
lar organ, that the surrounding organs may be so' much devel- 
oped (we use the orthodox phrase) that this organ, though ab- 


opponents to state frank Wg ob a science, db px- 
places by ie udvocistes, Ani wwe a 90 re- 
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sulutely pr „ in amer anio are larother e 
term) 12 prgjeing, mayi 8, 62 ee 

“ Weiask the author, What plirpaclogcal.waiters have hide she 
declaration here impated to them g:and we:amert, in ælfireply, 
that, as hdre stated, nodaséligens plrsnobogist. ever made it, nor 
ever will, because. tis selfloontrgdictory y apd — am impor. 
sibility, An organ at the en Nase e e 


cally depressed? } and vf treat 5 
as wellimayſiv be represen 12 5 m pee roma trian 


—hot and cold eien, and of. iti’: True, an ori 
may 5 peach a certain: mene: 3 ‘be 
relati depredded ; because its weighboùring Jengand,: bein, 
largely developed; may prejécr beyan it) But that ited okt 

th 3 . e oe 
in the:true: samay the ir e 
not sunken: But the . * 

ie en thing det ed! py the en rr, 


a petty fabrication, es o prejudica Phra log re Fa 
a pey. f isto’ Gesten ry and a Phim T 71 
is thus p petyally. ‘Anti-phrenologis ts never 1 5 the pe es 
as it is 1 70 they af Fo, it, They construgt a, disjointed 
8 101 lat -A oE JTA, devising, ae then, 1 it 
um , Vic 0 Y e have, pever, n attack on 
the 4 Fg of Gall 1 5 0 1. ip, Sat he reagon is 
plain. |, When views its true, “character, i It is 
perceived to be R 1 055 17 No o enemy, therefore, ven- 
tures to molest i it. re rather S4, that, when seen in 
its real symmetry, strength, aud beauty, it, 1 an vo enemy. All 
e whq have been, suo, ‘becom mg its fri epi in We. dh its 
nents to adduce a, single instanoe in W ee heen at- 
te » Without, beer prena: the same 10 ine spoken, of, 
e no One, wha: studied it thoroꝝ nd fully compre- 
Henan it, has ever failed to become a e to it. hy Nag ean 


an e le of a from it be cit 
“ft be chief pce a i the Seige ire opposed t Phenology 
is, that they ake de acquainted. only with, the Phrenology af 


the aep: and other periodicals of the the country, and | com- 
mon rympup, which, from the Sannin teh | fo it, is inere- 

dible and ridiculoys,,. A chief device of the nenin of the sci. 
ence is thug. 12 distort it in, all its. fe eatures, and. then proclaim 
incongruous and.unfounded., From, this ,atratagem, bas arise 
much of their temporaty success in Tetardi its, progress, “Let 
it be correctly expounded apd comprehended, and it must soon 
become. the creed in mental philosophy, of the whole enlightened 
portion of the community. 

“ One unqualified falychood more, ' (thou h we could specify 

dozens of them), and adieu to that part of the discussion. 
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4e We remember one learned gentleman, who, in the warmth of 
his zeal, declared that he was conscious that he studied meta- 
physies with one part of his ar and · enjoyed poetry and light 


„ P. J6. . 
s This is as positive. e departure from trash, as the history of 
fiction can: 1 Nes we wonsider. it aecidental. Our 
charity is not. so flexible and: accommodating. We are oompell- 
ed to blire it a premeditated fabrication, intended for ile 
chief. ` . © C op s "s 1 ` 

„ Tbe learned gentleman’ referred to in che extráċt is inti- 
mately known to us So are his views and diseussions on Phre- 
nology. And we amert . positively, on authority which cannot 
be beld doubtful, that he never made the remark here ascribed 
to him. He has said, and: are to repeat, that; when en- 
gaged in intense intellectual! „ he is consetous that his brain 
is in action, and that the patt immediately exercised is that 
which lies in front. Farther than this, he bas never gone in 
discussing the subject.. Should the. oorrespondent of the North 
‘American be dissatisfied with these remarks, he is invited to 
name the learned gentleman’ he has alluded to, and he will re- 
ceive from himself a similar statement, accompanied probably by 
a sterner rebuke than any contained in this paper, for the nu- 
merous violations of truth he has been guilty of. We say again, 
that there are many other palpable misrepresentations in the 
paper before us, to some of which it may possibly be requisite 
or us to refer hereafter. 

We may observe, that, apart from his direct and open falsifi- 
cations, the author of the article is inaccurate in many of his 
statements; we might almost have said, in all of them. A pa- 
per so i aa with faults of this description, interwoven with a 
= of shuffling sophistry, we have rarely, if ever; before per- 
used.” 
The reviewer states his belief, “ that the evidence im favour of 
the fact, that the human brain does not increase in size after 
the age of seven, is stronger than we have seen addubed for any 
phrenological fact whatever.” On this Dr Caldwell remarks:— 
To be convinced of hia inaccuracy, in the present instance, 
the writer has only to provide himself. with a piece of tape 
or riband, select promiscuously fifty boys of seven, and an 
equal number of fol grow men in the same way, measure 
their heads, and note the result. Unless he be proof against the 
evidence of sense, this will satisfy him. He will find the adult 
heads much the largest. Nor is there, in Boston, a hatter's boy 
of the age ‘of seven’ who cannot profitably instruct the writer 
for the North American, on this point—notwithstanding the 
measurements he says he has taken with Mr Combe’s cranio- 
meter. The boy will assure him, on the ground of daily obser- 
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vation and experience, that his own head is not as large as that of. 
his master, or of. other gentlemen to whom he sells hats. | If. asked 
for the reason.of his / belief, ae wilL reply, that. the esowne oſihats 
which fit full grown men, are 00 tig’ for him. -antdl that be is 
certain of Mis, beams he dans fitried-themy o. ] 

“ Further,eheuld the writer overmakeá voyage ta Indem or 
Paris, he may there neveiwe:: additional. iniermſition rio the same 
effect. Let him, in those plates; , visit · he ig veat hat ſat tories, 
many of which have been carried on in the same buildings for ten- 
turies. He willtbere learn, that, without eve am atquaiitance 
with the.temm-Pbrenalogy, the manufacturers, or their employ. 
ers, have fowr* generah. and distines eamwes for ‘the. crowns: 06 
hats, Of these, the smallest as for bays ander twelve: yoars of 
age; the next for servautsend, ordinaby daydabenrets ; a larger 
size for farmers.atd cmd. meehaniss';: abd the largest of alt, 
for the more cultivated, and: intellectual : classes, suchas profes 
sional wen generally; authors, mechimiċlans and astiste of · high 
standing} legi aad: ministtesaf-states-. And · he · will fuv 
ther learn, that such has been: the :avrasgeent, in- these facto- 
ries, almost time dnt af mind. . On. this we: make wo coinment. 
Every intelligent reader. can draw) froin:it thei psoper inference. 
We merely state the:fact, dnd veweh for its. truth Onts· more. 

Mere hatter's measure: does not determine the entire magni- 
tude of the brain. Ii · only gives its extent. in one direction 
horizontally. It does · nothing toward asortaining the depth of 
it perpendicular — we mean from its base toits arch or top. 
One man may require a larger hat than another, and yet have 
a smaller brain, on account of the greater depression’ of the top 
of his head. The Carib furnishes a striking exemphfieation.of 
this. The same is true, to a cerlam extent, in boys, the upper 
portion of whose brain is not yet developed. . That development 
does not take place until the period of puberty, when the re. 
flecting and the moral-organs attain their growth, and the youth 
becomes a being of morality and reason in a much higher de- 
gree than he was before. Even after the brain has ceased -to 

horizontally, then, it continues to grow in the other di- 
rection. Though the boy, when thirteen, therefore, should re- 
quire as large a hat as he does when he is a man of twenty-five, 
it does not follow that his whole bead and brain must be as 

nor are they. FF 

7 There ie stijl another reason, why the bey, before puberty, 
and even fer several years afterwards, is not s0.mature and vi- 

s, in his moral and reflecting faculties, as he becomes at-a 
ter period. The organs of those faculties, though of full size, 
We are not confident that there are four sizes of hat-crowns, kept in the 


London and Paris facteries. But we are certain that there are three, 
and that crowns for boys and servants are the smallest.” 
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are · not: yet complete in their structure and tone—they are not 
theinsetres perfeotly:drgukivad\. The yibrostty is’ not percep- 
ue or in-but«w very ulighed degres: They bre piipy and im- 
mature. Wor do: butomk fy ‘rise ountit: ele prime of 
manhood, when), like: e ee other: of thd system, 
they: have sattained alli tire perfection of whieh they re suscep- 
tible: Ehen; and before; devs the mind operite itedull vi- 
gour ; preciely as mustular power to then. at ius hoighe noth the 
ens of euch; the easg is the: sarro., Biete inundis au the 
brain had téeen! prévideuby iammriatives wid (connpeirntl x ty Asefi- 
cient. This is nman sense: e E eee pme 
telligible to eve: 10m shoris jon trit w thë off- 
spring of. ignorance; eee andareti win be 
be the decision of the wo] „ „ „ „ „ „„ 

‘De Caldwell, in reply: o chat stateeb of all thestaty argembents 
against Fhrenslag yu that the tables fie skull. not Parultel, 
offers to refer: the. matter to the ck uf experiment; ‘thev blest 
arbiter in the settlement 'of) controversies! He invites the’ re- 
viewer to: the following tua o it. if . 0 

% Let him take twenty, or eren an hundred skulle, of different 
figures md dimensions, ahd make in the cavity of each 4 wax or 
plaster east, by Gilling ib with either of those materiais i pro- 
per- state of preparation... Ttiat these ‘casts will be re si- 
milar, in ine and Agure tothe brains: whkcl:-thé skulls réepec- 
tively contained; , net be denied. Ner will they be less si- 
milar, in these ‘pointe, to the / skalle in‘ whieh’ they were made. 
In evidenoe:oß this, a practised eye, or uber bn not hich ex- 
perienced in ‘such examinations, can immediately indfente the 
skall:whieh served ag the mould of each cht. Ott: thid: expe- 
riment, which we think a. fair one, we are #ilKng fo hazard the 
issue of the whole comtroversy:' Or, if it be ‘considered ‘Unfair 
by the writer, let him say is what respect, and we wil 
another mode of: decision. ' It is odr ‘wish thut the question be 
settled: We shalt only add; that'iv f dot long since we silenced 
the cavils dfi a noted ami-phrenolbgist by this Erperitewe we 
mean bis cavils on the pbint we ate ‘coheidlering:* : ‘+ `’ 

The following very remarkable. case is introdueed by Dr 
Caldwell, to illustrate the uction of the brain during the 
ance of the mental functions. The case, he memions, is re- 
ported by Dr Pierquin, as having fallen under his notice in 
one of the hospitals of Montpplier, im the year 1821. 

« 'Phesubjectofiit was female, at the age of twerty-MN, who 
had lost a large portion · of her scalp, stulkbone, and dura mater, 
in a-neglected attack of lues veneren. A corresponding portion 

This is particularly the ease in relation torall striking skulls—all that are 


remarkable, we mean, fer either size or form. The casts made in them can 
be recognised as far as they can be distinetly seen.” 
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of her brain was, 3 and: „to ingpection. 
When pheuwas v AM, N f motienicas; 
and lay wefrhiys, she. stan do her sleep rds. imperfect; 


and she. wasiagitated. dreiwe, han hedin move, and protmaiad 
withoud thie canin, hn; cerebral heidi In david dem 
reported. as suf by! ins ert ee Iwas: considerable! 
and when she: was ipenfectdy awbkecepécially! if engaged int 
tive thought or 1 was still greater. Nor 
did the, protrumon eceuitin jerks, Alternating with rerassibns, as 
if e ee ee e veh henarterzab. a It rernaimed 
steady, whale eonversetion dasen.” „ 1 - td. tn 

We have. never bern la stronger praof than: this, that ‘tht fonics 
of the circulation in, thd brain. id in eren sec on dimimshed accor- 
ding to the activity or quicsi¢noe.of ‘the mental. faculties. - H 
pointedly. confiruis the. dockrine· H Bhienbichl, that diring 
sleep. aman of- blood. set to. thes btain js: Jesa than in. the 
waket atri¢fly „Analogous: to: a cast whieh fell 
under pipe ponmi 0 tion of: that physiologists of: a ling 
person whose brain sank wheugavet he waéasleep, and: swelled 
again with: blood the, mament he awoke.*”. The fahlowing case, 
reported by Sir. Aatlay Cooper, ia nob less-stsikting anil valuable. 
It is thet of a young. gentlemat who hau imila portion of. lig 
skull aya ‘Apeve the evg bro. F, O examining: the head,” says 
Sir Anile 7 0e se distinetly- saw. thel pulsation, ofthe brain: was re- 
gular and slow; hut e this time, he was: agitated: by some op: 
position to: his wishes,.and dimedtly. the blood was. sent with ins 
creased force to the brain, and {the: pulsation Lerne frequent 
and violgnt.: if, cherefone, N, Sir Astley, “! you omit to 
keep, thei mind freq fm agi your dther! menns ill be mi- 
availing” in. she, meatment of injuries uf the brain. 

Thetastenpi of therayiewor to fasten om Plitebelogy the im. 
putation of a-tendancy to suppottisdidelity, is well exposed. He 
confiues hig astention to Dr Spurzhéim’s Philobophical Catechism 
of theNatural Laws, and, Sading thete are come: opifions which 
happen tn have baen held. by. Voltaire, Paine, Diderot, and 
others of the ‘same schal, makes us of this circutnstance to ex- 
cite religions 9 8 ageliet: Phrenology. © Dr Caldwell’s 
answer 18 t Ist, that Dr:Spursheim's opinions on na 
tural.religiou may be either true or false, amd yet Phren 
be in each casealike unafficted y ancy Pay, thati ifDr Spufrheim 
does err, he: errs in .orthedex 

„Our main business with this: portionof Wed we are con- 
sidering, may be dispatched in a few. words.. It has no direct 
bearing on Phrenology, either for it or against it. It is not 


See Elllotson's Blumenbach, 4th edition, pp. 191, 283. 
+ Sir A. Cooper's Lectures on Surgery, by Tyrrel, i. 279. 
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able for all the dpettinal errors of the clergy and heir followers, 
ite whole e purity would be scarcely sufficient to sus- 
tain a ce ility so enormous. ae 
Alfter filling three: pages · in illustrating.these propesitione, Dr 
Caldwell proceeds: . E . 
„Thus far of the ostechismal. doetsines, and' their connexion 
with Phrenology. Let it not be inferred, however; from any. 
thing here stated, that we are hostile to those doctrines. It is 
not. our intention to sit in judgment on them, as respeots either 
their truth. or tendency. . Like all. other forms of opinion, they. 
must stand or fall, not on the ground. of any evidence we could 
offer, but en that contained within themselves. Vet we may be 
permitted to observe, that whatever fate may await them, they 
will nat meet it alone; but that however widely they ‘may have 
departed from the path of reputed orthodoxy, they have-strayed 
in good company. As far as we comprehend them, they are 
not more in accordance. with the sentiments of Veltaire and his 
associates, than with those of Bishop Butler; Dr Doddridge; Dr 
Barrow, and many others we could name, ‘acknowledged to 
have been among the most pibus and distinguished teachers in 
the Christian church. Let the matter be. fairly tested. 

« A leading object of the author of the Phi ical Catechism 
is, to inculcate the tenet, that. the verity of all laws written by 
man, is. to be. determined by. reason, and a strict comparison of 
chem with, the laws. written by the finger of God in the works 
of creation ; in other words, that the truth of revealed religion 
may be best decided by bringing. it to the standard of natural 
religion. And we apprehend it will be difficult to convince the 
enlightened portion of the community that this is a heresy. 
Let us listen to Bishop Butler on this point. ' : 

«< Natural religion,’ says that eminent prelate, is the foun- 
dation and proces part of Christianity. * Christianity 
teaches natural religion, in its genuine simplicity” * * * 

* Reason can and ought to judge, not-only of the meaning, but 
also of the morality and evidence of revelation. * * * 
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Lt reason be kept to, and if any part of the scriptural ac- 
count of the redemption of. the world by: Christ, can be shown 
to be really contrary to it, let the. Scriptere, in the name of God, 
be given.up. In what part ef his catechism has Spurzheim 
surpassed this, in boldness and liberality ? Pulpably in none. 

*r. Dong. Those rules of action, which a:man may 
discover, by tha nse of reusem; to be agreeable to the nmure of 
things, and on which his happiness will appear to him to depend, 
may bo called the law of nature ; and these are considered 
as intimations of the Divine will and purpose, they may be call- 
ed the natural lews of God.’ * * * For any one to pour con- 
tempt upon these natural laws of God, under pretence of extoll- 
ing any supposed divine revelation, or intimation of: God's will 
in an eatraordinary manner, will appear very absurd.. * *-* + 
No discovery (meaning revelation) ean be supposed so parti- 
cular, as not to need the use of reason upon the principles ofthe 
law of nature, in explaining and applying it to particular cases.’ 

„Dr Barrow. * The first excellency peculiar to the Christian 
doctrine is, that it. gives us a true, proper, and complete charac- 
ter or notion of God, such as perfectly agrees with what the 
best reason dictates, the works of nature declare, ancient tradi- 
tion doth attest, and common experience testify.’ 

% Every religion that should, in this case, clash 
with the luw of nature, would bear upon it the marks of repro- 
bation, and it could not come from the aurnon of nature, whe 
is always consistent, always faithful.’ 

We could cite many other passages, of like import, from the 
same authors, as well as from the writings of other pious and 
distinguished divines. And we repeat, that between their ge- 
neral- scope and meaning, and those of. the Philosophical Gate- 
chien, we perceive no material diacrepancy. In spirit and sub- 
stance they are the aawe. Will. our author, in his tender regard 
for religion, erepty the vials of his wrath on all these writers, 
and condemn them, by the lump, to the penalties of infidelity, 
here and hereafter, because they entertained opinions in unison, 
on some points, with those of Voltaire and Thomas Paine? 
And will he doom to the same fate all the living clergy and 
others, who concur in these opinions ? If sa, his condemnations 
will swell almost to infinity. He will eonsign to the worm that 
never dies, an hundred-fold more of the human race, than ever 
bled beneath the sword of the most sanguinary conqueror. The 
whole enlightened and liberal portion of mankind will fall under 
his ban. And the numbers will augment hereafter, in direct 
proportion-to the progress of knowledge. Finally; we might 
defy him to show any material disagreement between the tenets 
of the Philosophical Catechism, and those of the Christian reli- 
gion, stripped of sectarian dogmas and unintelligible subtleties. 

VOL. ix. NO. XLII. P 
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` the first step of cei ir. ‘the simple ah ak 
whether any organ is large ar sth.“ 

On this Dr Caldwell comments as obe e 1 e 
ce We Have here another memmorable 2 i tH “Writer's 
‘prickishness and rhisre resentation —triem drab e at iti! oe 
Of bis owt offencks of ‘thd kind: “Iris Hot true, thar, in the th 

idil ‘thentioned i’ Perukiacy Balkh for Oë Wer. 1801, 
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e But why has thé writer merely referred to e tnise tePötred 
in The Bulletin, giving his owti ee constratctfon Of nt; und 
drawing from it his own untartanted ihfrettter “W r hás he 
not traced at least the leading ‘features of ‘it, ‘that the! reader 
migbt judge of the matter for ‘himself? „The answer is dney 
Such Procedure would not have suited fils sinister j poe te. 
cause it would not have sustaihed the Views he wi 
Bish. Detection in his unfairness, dnd the ‘frustration uf his 
‘hopes, Would have been the congequencf of ft. Vet charity, but 
lightly exercised, might ny are suggest for his condtiet a dif. 
ferent cause. Such may be his anatomical and pathological ig. 
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pitals of. Paris testify 5 ti So dogs the, late dissection of a 
case, reported jn, No., II. of the “Journal of the Phrenological 
Society of Paris. And, from its extreme „ and imper- 
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fect organization, the brain of a mere child must be more easily 
reduced to a semi-fluid conditioh than that of an adult.” 

A summary of the evidence in favour of the doctrine that the 
cerebellum is the brgan of tHe sexual piission; is then given. So 
far as we are aw it is by muth the fullest account of this 
walter that hab et appeared itt che English’ Tatigua ge.” Ey 


1% >» . ETLE 
"Some may bë didposdd to regard? Dr CAwefls Iangtidgv to- 
wards the reviewer aß ‘too severe, and % dende the nt 
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) ing in favour, of Phrenology’ and we héi 
tulate the American ph f on their fortune in 
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The remaining four articles ini the first ndmbeér' of Me ee 


are copied from the Lancet and ohr own pages.: The papers 
8 from us aré, on cke colo be Bete putt iy No, 
945 on the practical utility of, itenology; ahd Phenol idal 


ses both in No. 30. i 4 , 
EE ina number contains a Phrenologtcal’ skitet df? Dr 
Gall, translated from the Journal of the Phrtenoligical’Jotirgat 
of Paris vol. I.; Remarks by, Dr Elliotso of objec ond to Phre- 
nology By Professor Kidd of Oxford and á curate’ of ‘the hate 
of Taylor; from the Lancet; On the state’ of Phiénd 800 in ‘Bris 
tain, being replies by the Londoh ,Phreholdgicat Society’ tó a 
series of questions addressed by ‘the French ministéx'df Com- 
merce to the French consul in England, respecting the progress 
of Phrenology in Great Britain, also from the Lancet; aud the 
following papers from the first and sedond voluines of owt ‘dwn 
journal : Filer on the phrenological causes of the different de- 
gress of liberty enjoyed ry different nations On tHe ‘organ and 

faculty of Constructiveness ;—A pphħeation df Phrenoldgy to’criti- 
cim Application of Phrenology on a voyage ;—On ‘tlie com- 
binations in Phrenology ;—On the statement of cerebral devel- 
opment in words and numerals;—On the frontal zinus;—Fata- 

sm and phregology. Some notices of the 1 of the 
science in De United States are added; of which the substance 
will be found at the end of our present number. 
n en eee e tion 
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„ a DUBLIN PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. |)”, 
THe winter session of the, Saciet opened on Wednesday 
evening, at their rooms in Sackville Street. The meetings as 
on former occasions, presented a very fashionable, array of the 
fair sex. ` Some, of the most distinguished medical gentlemen 
of the dity ‘were in attendance, and scemed to take a very pro- 
minent part in the proceedings. Members of the other learned 
potans were also present, who, as we are informed, ‘ate nót 

‘less earnest and zealous cultivators of the science, The chai 
was taken by the Rev. Mr Armstrong, who premised that” it 
fell to his lot, as president. to give a general outline of the prin: 
ciples and objects which the Society tad in, view. He commen- 
ced by entering on a very minute analysis of the doctrines, and 
reasonings of the ancient philosophers, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Aristotle, whose ‘fanciful 0 and extravagant assumptions 
triumphed so long in, the departments of science, and gave rise 
to all that vagueness and sterility in the physical systems which 
existed jn those days. He detailed the various speculations of 
the Epicureans, Platonists, and Peripatetics,—their extravagant 
notions concerning the essence of mind, its precise influence in 
all operations, with its relation to the external world ; and, tak- 
ing in review a long line of metaphysical inquiries, laid parti- 
cular stress op the opinions of Descartes, Malebranche, andthe 
celebrated John Locke, whose hypothetical system of ideas form- 
ed an introduction to the principles of Hume and -Berkley, who, 
in thejr outrages of common sense, would sacrifice every property 
of matter in the temple of their own imaginations. He illustrat- 
ed, with the happiest effects, the pernicious influence of the Aris- 
totelfan logic, in tending to prostrate the mind by the, domination 
of authority, and warp the reason by the monarchy of systém. 
By it the portals-to improvement were completely closed—the 
currents of knowledge dried at their very sourcé—the.veins of 
intellect exhausted of their previous stores—and every ray of 
original genius suffocated ip a ENT obscurity. He show- 
ed an intimate acquaintance with the history of the middle ages, 
and pointed to the 15th century, when the art of printing was 
invented, as the period when man.earnestly roused himself from 
a species of mental paralysis, and openly rebelled against the 
dynasty of ‘uncompromising dogmas, Then it was that he be- 
gan to observe seriously, and examine closely—thus fanning that 
ormant flame of research which gave a brilliancy and a splen- 
dour to all subsequent discoveries. It is scarcely possible, ob- 
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served the Rev. Gentlemayy''to-concewe the wonderful advan- 
tagid which thelidduetive prices Of! reasoning: haskonferted on 
Natural! Phitosophyciadditions are. being dadgninads terithe 
stores of Knowhedge—utiew fauts arerapldly motiome lating, which, 
vonectet with acouriey and repohtéd: with! fitalit hresian a 
fetable atid-Idnperistiable babis~ohembe: thé: metephomeglnentes- 
“tion of "Natura being pur lo ih costure; hort antnontl eecnels snu- 
‘Hinde’; and the key of her inexhaustible treasures delivered. up 
to man, the ford ofthe lowe: world: In aer nie 
true spirit of dnd uetion he bermme e eomer bto: Phrdbdlogy, feal- 
hs a uttong convietion! iw! thie’ srath of: itsudectriness he gafes- 
‘eed that h was one of ce Arier e Meg 
‘pystem’s he wWas preſudived, het his prehudichs being in 
ignorance spon Earle ade, the e baun d KNeicijd 
‘edticeive that: its inerédhotion was intended forthe. fiurpokacf 
“piviby an ekplanation of thb es af: mind, ang. would, ingli 
p lity; end inte rehdieal of all thoss stag ac 
wertes whieh: clouded: the perceptions feen for whole rania- 
lies. He tulso feltia vety: serials: objection: te técptira y 
‘that ` wad adopted ihe idea sof therd:bding perl ally 
intended for murder, “theft, & established a! dip- 
'getons fatalihm; which -wap quite: inrécomeiledble winhushe 
“dispensation! of Providence, ‘and valtegether subyvaneive ofgi- 
‘vine revelation. Ad unbiased '‘inquiret, howeser,i will ren- 
dily learn-:that those: termis ane! applicable ta: tha abuses of 
the organs, and could by: ne , means, form apy. atgyment 
‘against the prigeipler themed] ves; With retpee to ithe, dac- 
“trines of the ecience,:-he: would bold it a. unden tre, 
that particuldr forms of heads wese- connected in 13 Kor 
lees degres with particular mbniféstations. of: mind , shildrewof 
the same parents, brought bp under: the same: monak a inhg- 
ical control, breathing the: same ‘menial. atmaspbherd,,.aad‘fin 
every respect similarly circumstanced, nevertheless :betepyed 
uit of character and -tendencies bf: dispoyition, disthettically 
“opposite; Who has Rot remarked. ‘the facility with which one 
has: acquired a knowledge. of langusge, angiher dhe, geen, of 
-mechaieal, tontrivendep wholly 


worbs the attention bfa third? Mhe wing oben eye 
5 intelligence, forma.en tmn rf 
avait with the dull expression of. Reeptian imppotony.! Ehelaid 


: epithdtsiof r felix cerebri,” “ putridum cerebrum,” and therntre 


modern and popular terms of 5 hpin.bratved,” f eratkebrainell,” 
« brainless,” M., were in themaelwes anguments in, supportof the 
penne Beal and :shdwed how we were in amh mdaepre 
compelled, by 4 species of intuitive instinet, ta form ous nhtions 
of individual characters fiom something copra ache toupee 
tion of their béads” Ne then exhibited the t of lan idiot’s 
head in juxtaposition with the head of Edmund Burke, and ar- 
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gued, as in these two eases the shapes of .the head clearly indi- 
cated ‘the: degrees: of mental qualities, was it not reasonable to 
admit tliut intermediate states of development had similar mani- 
fesations: of intellect ?-- He-would deny the position of those who 
maintained that the capabilities of all are originally the sawe, 
Offering: merely by the influence of education. He would ad- 
mit that: education docs in a great degree modify the faculties, 
bub it carinet create ‘them. Great minds are unquestionably 
Boris umto:grent-men, however sullied ip particular instances by 
natural ‘failings and: propensities; for in the brightest inteller- 
tiat pieture we are oftentimes able to discover blemishes which 
detract more or lest. from their. intrinsic value. Several pas- 
sdgde'' from sacred history proved that. Phrenology was sup- 
ported by revelation. It-inculoated charity, disposing us to- 
quakeallowances! for- the errors. and frailties of fellow-men. 
By diivotmp our attention. to the exercise and use of our 
eoveral::facelties;' it gave: us self-knowledge; teaching us jo 
ebntrol our evil propensities, and to rogulate our moral con- 
delet”: Ax a went to. establish an- aristocraey in nature, unlike 
‘the atistoeracy of birth or fortune, which. is merely conven- 
anal; hut an aristocracy whicb points out with the finger of 
‘Oendficent wisdom the: mighty pre-emmence of man over all 
(oreated: boing. At the donelusiun of his able and eloquent dis- 
c,? E he entreated his audience not to:be biassad by pre-con- 
‘eeivet epinions-—recommending them in the words of the im- 
‘twevtat:-Bacon, to observe patiently, examine cautiously, and 
genexaliss slowly; appealing to their senses and their understand- 
zug, whether a system founded: in nature, and consistent with 
religion, did not marit a serious consideration. A vote of thanks 
‘was: passed. tmanimoualy to the Rev. Gentleman for his very able 
ahd argumentative dissertation, which contained an epitome of 
Phrenology, and combated so ‘successfully the objections of its 
oppdnents. >- . - . . 
“> Mr Brabagon presented to the Socicty a very remarkable bust 
for weir enamination. The Secretary, Dr Evanson, an eminent 
phrenologist. Surgeon Carmichael, and others, severally express- 
ed their opinions—uall equally agreed that it represented some 
extradrditiary personage. The organs of Language, Causality, 
Seil esteem; Constructivencss, and Ideality, presented an unusu- 
ally High state of development. Mr B. expressed his satisfac- 
uon ae their forming so accurate an estimate of one of the most 
Gistinguished mea of the present age. He was no less than 
the ted ‘Mezzofanti, prefect of the Vatican Library, who 
spøke’ thirty languages and understood nearly forty. The 
business of the Eu closed by allusions to the rapid progress 
of -Pheeselogy.on the continent, and some cursory observation: 
mon iar Carmichael on.: the heads ef Napoleon, Spurzheim. 
e, &c. Dea Ma 
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Ai å o ARTICLE IV... ina. 
mie „ 1 0 NS aon A go Oe a see ot : 
8 in (RAMMOHUN BOY. ae Poe tae vel- 
1 2.66 „„ 6 t ea aa, F 1 1 1 711. %% „ %% % „% „0 
Ex the Christian Pibieer for October 1884; the fotlowing 
remarke have been ‘elicited from ehe respected: editor df. chat 
Periodical, hy a 'paragraph among the Notides . in ur 41st 
num 32 Od „„ „ 44 % A “q 

From `'a:careful perùdal of the iwritings'of 'Rammohun Roy, 
and from personal conversation with that ihustrious · inan vn this 
particular subject, we are convinced that he embraced’ Christi- 
arity on the nd of its miraculous, its divine: prigin, long 
previously to his visit to Bristol. We areialso ‘persuaded, that 

the editor of the Phrenotogival' Journal had -adebes: to the 

same sources of information; or been aware of the degree of ‘credit 
to be attached to some supposed evidence on: which -his‘opitfion 
was fouhted; his decision’ would! have ibeen directly the reverse 
of that to-which we bhſect. ) 
Our chief reason cee ‘Ratmmohuh: ‘Roy's conviction 
of the divine origin of Christlanity way the explict · sestemeut · of 
his:secretary, the late Mr. Safrdfprd Rthot, that he bite ved <in 
no Christian ‘tenet whatever; ‘except thi dottHite of the unity 
of God.“ (See our ‘Sth: vol: p. 600.) Thie 4s. obvidusly ‘the 
supposed evidence” alluded to by the editor of the Christian 
‘Pioneer, and the trust-worthiness of which he seems to. have 
reasons for doubting. Were we personally aware of the:circum- 
stances tending to invalidate Mr Arnot's statement, we:shonld 
certainly be induced by the evidence on the other side to believe 
that Rammohun Roy was for many years a Christian. 

The following remarks are from a quarter on which we place 
much reliance. ‘I am conviaced. by-a certain degree of per- 
sonal knowledge of Rammohun Roy, and by the testimony of 
those who were more intimate with him, that a-false vie. jis given 
of his character in representing him as deficient in the “< courage 
to say No,” and as disposed to temporize from “love of appro- 
bation.” In the Phrenologital Journal itself, sufficient. evidence 
of the contrary is afforded by'the account of his resolution in 
maintaming his views of Christianity m India; hen he., had to 
encounter the calumny and prejudices of all his early donuectigns, 
and of a great part of the European as well as Hindoo popula- 
tion. From a conversation which I had with Rammohun Roy 


myself, I perfectly understood why he was liable to the ms uta- 


„„ „1 weg ge trap at 


tion of concurring in turn with Christians of different dépothina- 
tions. He distinctly stated to me, -that from the: study 


1 a 
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of their respective tenets, he had come to the conclusion that the 
differences were purely verbal—the result of the imperfections 
of language,—and that in it ual all Christians were 
agreed, It followed naturally, that he could join heartily in the 
worship of every sect, though’ the A nitarian was to his taste 
least eap abie in respect to language. These sentiments 
of his, remind me of what wea said by De Tuckerman of':a dis- 
Se member of another, uta; I. am divided ſnom 
such aman oni. N rd. If the exidegon af countenance- be 
not rejected, the expression of moral intrepidity would have bers 
seep lin chat: f Rammahne, Roy: rri There ig written in your 
brew honesty. and constancy -i As,.tosbis sequiencence from noun: 
tesy, I had pernonal, experience of, the opatrary z fot rena my. 
» be. opposed! an opinion, of ming wish | peli He 
maintained; that murder, ought tu. he, prniebeed. with death yarhite 
my Own opinion is in;agsordange. with that of: the conductors of 
the Phrenolegical,:d qurnal.respanting capital. praainbment.” -ıı : 
We. are henpy. to. learu from this eommmunication, shad in aeri- 
ous, matters Rasmokua ‘Ray's Love of. FE ae not. ab. 
ways lead him so hi astray as we were 55 ond sprig to 
imagine. If ven our correspondent aright, however, no 
doola ib d nub reset tothe Rajah y great. anxjaty.to avoid 
giving fence, aud . het disposition te apquigscence,”. which, 
accending 40, De. Carpenter, was someimes “known: to -plane 
-him in du stangeg, and dead bim to expressions, Which. made 
his singenity ꝗdestionnd. .. It is probable that during the od 
of the Rajab’s illness, bis aeguiesceace might occesionglly.appeay 
to .be-gemater than it really. vas, frouy a desire to avoid. the 
anmeyanee of.disputation,.s; fe „ 
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| ARTICLE... 


ANTIPHRENOLOGICAL ESSAY, by a Cn u ofthe Crrorcn of 
Scorrano; with an Avewse theretu, by Mr Wal ren Tob.” 
g 1 v 


ALE mental. energy or. u] tibility. being pneaumed to be 
lodged in the head, aod these tobe i icated hy the skull, either 
in its general conformation, or by its particular promingnces, dis- 
tingaisheble by. sight or touch., the system set. out. under the 
modest title of Crasiescopy. toes 


* The two papers composing this article were written in the year 1833, with- 
out, we believe, the slightest view to publication. Having been favoured 
with a perusal of them, we conceived that they were likely to prove interest- 
ing to our readers, and solicited permission to print them This request was 
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in the sciance eguak itaxrthes sia. quack: meleng. trmnpeted 
eee remedy: hee nf diesern. TAs, ven, 
lopiats sl pita: th cheaper heed or 
— fe Ann Hoqerapwed te tte gonaral standard) osithe 
üer OE 0nd) bamp-iwhen papieriet d an tse toritg baby 
las ithe saute, heads nor “airing ape def education, 
have all of them a controlling V 
thi» ferehead, K ee eee cee fide H a 
pavebytiowly would netuire pap aadtertesn er eia 
of taney nel no thate-of she ied She hn [on H Of ap 
ee atiect, 1 ee * ane dosans of iniieatine 
elfte. AONE wigan, Nen Megmpams, 
of them alleged to be filled up by a eee e 
protuberance or organ; from these considerations it is evi- 
debt, bkas): gun wares the: science hedlh fontided and tue / any 
thingy like: a Mete vc, tianuet he- erdlirirelg mon- 
do /a ivéed dap te 5 peak mbersat 
thin ee en precia pean ; musti merg 
1 Jodgent by sir eae instead; raf ur 2 . play 
in badet, ud ermdet un- 
— ee 4 rere o ar Ai 0 bene sest- 
1 le dees wb me stating, win 
mi tente a roncthavong „ andy -omt 
heu; 3 — dfortelabienading touche eculén anshyec- 
an would. arise ral fata rtd Apuivtitating compound 
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cet dhe.i ole of inge, we, may undforanly di 
e eee ofi lonb. thing tordwother; to 


e e aD ols te thom at, 
oo itag ahinan eviden}, thai, man, was made far social 
born into this: wd than weak and defenoe- 
lent ande the Helpleaness OP his inf ig lotlger prdtraet. 
ed than that of any other, and his strength and defence depend 
upon social combination. Through the combination of mutual 
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experience is acquired that knowledge which is power; and 
dre the ex innen of powers are effected“ those purposes 
to'which indivichtal power were: totally ‘inadeqtate: iI Rut chat 
such - combination: wrhty be effected; it was-nedessety thet! a suit- 
able adaptation òf! theans should be provideds ‘and “the Siteble 
one accordingly provided in the itty of mer th obini- 
cate to eich other their kn „their desirés, their desigus, 
and their matudl purposes. ant pfedgeb to cos ration. bua 
“Artificial latiguagy comes, no doubt. it’ procdsd of time; tålebh- 
stivate the mode of cbmmunientwp. Ft is, however, net the hi- 
tril imode, but the a#iitial: ‘engrafted: ‘tipon, ahd 'detivitig its 
significhtion fòn the: nätuyah ' Sounda, itideed, are Hdtitral 
motes of expressing Various ‘etriotions, sech as those of adttira- 
tion, grief, fear; indignation, xc: arid as suth are anifurdly the 
same, shd uttiversally und- indtinetively ~undérktéod.” Pdt- were 
artieniate language hn equally natural Jekptesston, it weuld⸗be 
found equally universal ‘and utir; aird! instinctively lintel- 
ble, instead of presenting that endless: diversity intd whieh it 
is divided, and which: makes dhe speakers of ont tüütgtie tinti- 
telligible to those of ancther: Imere mast have been, and there 
are, natural signs of thought atid emotion: universally ‘atid in- 
stinctively inteſligible, from whieh the artieulate sounds of' wN, 
pronounced under their influenee, derived eheir meaning? End 
which being, throwgh errstom, attached të the oripliat sign; when 
pronou would bring tj · retollsction the’ orignal sigh th 
Hs signif cation. RES € . „ 1 1 7 TY vad 0 

In this mode of mutual adaptation of one thiig ee 
universally prevalent and thtough which, for- instance, the in- 
fant, without the least experience, information, ‘of reasdnilig, ap- 
pies its mouth to the mother's Breast ‘for: nourislinreht--in' this 
very same mode, I am perfectly convidced ‘that! the thia, n ‘er. 
der to'avoid what muy prove hurtful, and cling to wit inuy 

rove beneficial, in the thoughts and bentimetits of others s led 
Jnatinetively to the interpretation uf test hy theit natural signs 
and expression ; and that it is Oy ltHreuglr repetition ank h- 
tom that he fexrns bu cotmext · the artificial substituth to th Hu- 
tural sign, ao as to comprehend the signification af 'wordsi Hut, 
in this process; it is evident chat the child was never intended 
to be a cranioscapist, but to be a physiognomist. 

When speaking of physiognomy, I would not be understood 
to use the term in that confined sense in which it is often ifed, 
ug restricted to the mere features of the countenance (constitut- 
ing, though they do, an essential branch of the stebject), butin 
that enlarged sense, in which it- applies not merely 10 the Sea- 
tures of the face, with their various play, but .comprehends also 
the intonations of the voice, the air 0f tke hoad, wish the various 
gestures and carriage of the body, &c-; and I am persuaded, 
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that, in this, Na emery interval state prompta tp, ĩts own appro- 
priate ex presso h am hatred, or loye, ayezsion or gmpla- 
cency, HRRPOUAEDL. PR gratitude, faan or, hape rar) on JOY, pu- 
sillanimity| priseutagey pitx r, aontampt, confidence,or SYSRICION; 
auzNefN, rs NHο ye em ridings i A InAs 
enge, 9pPont A Rent phere isa physiggnamisal icxpressian 
suited to alhnf theses and. tiie, ar biscasy adaptation Staff 
warda whiehishall can vay Ahe tüm BARING An that AREMPAERON, 
apd in time serve.the same purpness MARETIE: Haut is JURE 
as, various as. the various different. languagesiwhich ANS 
over the earth's. surface; and it migeni not, tonike child. 
of thase it. shall be.agcustomed..ta cn witht 
1 ia on, and, whether its, mather. sangue, all, be He. 
brew, geek; & Latian—Hxepoh, English, at Malian. i Nor- is 
pes q; nd iin hat, har, manger, ., child. dhawld 
ern thet Ap andi aignifisation: of, Mods,, n. lier anot 
Hai entirely vindeed, deen, Abe, impart af wards depend upaa 
therphysingnomical exprassiqn, Seat Tie anae ef eee ere 
always. FA in toed os tab latir N thai daficinney af 
ien artaticial. aubetitufe zn the, al irvssion. en, mare 
upan the monoa: Ta bg she. wardsis 
Now, ad, the hampe, ma, thy, skih: basn, ini “to beha 
of, comprehending: gaoh. athera; sigya-and, intentions, the 
child, aceordiag ta the-analogyiot. universal: mutual adaptation, 
would have been furnished with the correspondent .instingtive 
desire of handling his nurse's bumpa; but. be certainly shows as 
little, desire ta handle e indormptian, as. tornuck fee 
noze far nourishment, 3 4 4 phy 5 4 tee 
The patrons af Phrepology mar nx peshaps pl . favour, 


2 


that physiognamy, is. more the prsant mo- 
meptary, emations; bys Phranol rs . the: fixed and 
N position, There ia, however, a fixed. and isgttled 
state of tant features and gesture, which they gequite. in 
bejng most frequently called into action 4. and it is. to. these, and 
not tp bumps on. the sk pll, a we. me Jook, to form a notion 
of the predomjnant. pray urn s 

12.) But, i it me at, marinas wih thas. spate ofm Ra 
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only plédsed with what 16 bemitiful but pela distin. 
guishing and. replying ‘to: th 3 be really lows them. ‘If 
ruy ae oe in, company,’ though a ping . — k is by e 
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pretetiddd experienco must of; necessity he inthe highest degree 
illusory and inconclusive; for, as nb instituted: experiment: can 
bei mate; ithe truth ofthe theory must rest upon the experience 
of don onιEẽtd obser vation, and iof mois intimate acquaintance 
of Athase hd u observed upon, jest a partial coincidence should: 
beiin fonia geteral law.: 93 5 uni ae 
Wen however, we. consider the acknowledged very: small 
progress jwhéchihas! yet, been made im the science of medicines - 
(aleltowg |i ib:hasiformed the: most interesting study of mankind 
stoe she beginning af time, ). it must appear most suspicioesly 
surprising shat thiz ine dende, wih a murhronm. libe rapidity 
of thi bhdwid ihavoiarrivetl to the acme af infallible certainty 
2 sh period of the‘flourishing of Drs Gail, Spurz. 
t iv mot, however, all surprising that it should have met 
watt suck -a rapidi and easy. reception from the credulity of 
mamirind/ nor 3 easily. Yuste might seem: to be attained. to 
verify the truth of ĩt by experience. For, undoubtedly, except. 
ing in the lease of madwessior idiocy, ‘alk mankind are essentia 
alle, being all, to c vertain extent, possessed. of the same intel- 
Jeet ua powers and mental: sasdceptibibties: «Suppose, theu, the 
phixtolegist ser anne of subjects for his observation, 
bean to one, I. pereeive by your bumps that you are. be- 
nbvelent; è acquisitive, or: philoprogenoas,. or casualist,” &c., as 
thecdse muy be: Nom, ss there are none who do not in some 
ipartake‘of all these powers or propensities, the person obs. 
ved apon, if he hus any confidence in this trier or discerner 
ofixpirittz will be easily. persuaded that what is predicated is in fact 
hisipredominatst quality. if ihia faith is only abundantly strong, 
hinwill: be ldd. to acquisteo im the phrenological conclasten, even 
although what “hasbeen:inferred from his bumps.has beer vi- 
ciólis:and eondeamabie, and still: more readily if virtuous: and 
feewerthyy.” It tis by facts bf chis equivocal nature, and so` 
very easily obtained, that the phrenologist supports his theory 
by ‘qhtat Heii pleased! to call: experience. . 5 
vAis:to this boasted. experience -by which phrenologists pretend 
thum: theory: to be. verified, it appenrg altogether unworthy: of 
crith: from another consideration.: | Ff- human skulls have ah : 
this general reren, that they might a, upen inspection, 
be pronounced ‘to be human kal 1 then have been some 
prominenee; in some particolar bump, in some pers 
retiarkeble fer sone remarkably strong memal power or. pre- 
peneity; that:coutd alone lead to:the suppositiun that such br 
wasithe owgan of such particular: power. or propensity, unless, 
indeed, i the: ph ists: pretend to have. had a. supernatural. 
revèlatžon bf the residence of these dozens ef powers and pro- 
pensities in their appropriatebemps.: Naw, consideriag the inti- 
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had nothing else to do, to make extengive ‘observation, sufficient 
to verify the invariable connection even of one single bump with 
any dne vf these powers or, propérisitiés ; or, if it 1s alleged that 
this verification is the ‘result pf the ¢ombjned, experience of a 
réat number of ‘observers, ‘the qléstion recurs, ‘How many of 
these observers had the capacity of appietlatttg a characte? 
1 pretended experience, therefore, 9 ght absowutel ly tọ go for 
nothing. a. od 8 
; (3) The foolery of the system appears in the prent multiplicity 
of powers and propensities, each different and distinct froin th 
rest, and having each its own distinct cerebral organ,-—which the 
phrenologist attributes to the brain. And, indeed, did not the 
organ of smell appear outwardly to be one nose, I have no doubt 
that the phrenologiét, with the same propensity to fritter down 
into particular individuality, and aversion at generalization, would 
be inclined to suppose two distinct organs, one for. the percep- 
tion of perfumes, and the other for that of stenches. They seem, 
indeed, in this respect, to have taken for their niodel the late 
Lord Kames, who, in his Elements of Criticism and Sketches of 
Man, when at a loss to refer any phenomenon to a general law, 
considers it as an ultimate fact constituting a law of itself,—such 
as his principle of thé desire M hunting, or of the desire of 
finishing. As a specimen of a similar mode of phitosophising 
among phrenologists, I would instance what they denominate 
Acquisitiveness, by which I presume is meant what the unini- 
tiated call avarice, which they seem to staté as a distinct original 
principle, acting by a distinct organ of its own. It appears, how: 
ever, by far more reasonable to ice it ” a secondar 
sion, originating not in a primary liking to geld and-sitver, but 
bing naali to these merely as the mean of -procuring the 
gratification of other desires ; but that a persevering attention to 
the means makes the end be lost, sight of, when the, means 
come to be pursued as. the end, —Just as, at the restoration of 
learning, Greek and Latin were studied at first as the only ac- 
cessible mode of attaining to yseful knowledge, but were at last 
studied for their own sakes, the original end being forgotten. 
Now, if by Acguisitiveneis is meant the desire of riches, which 
is called in common parlance avarice, and. if this organ requires 
a te distinct organ for the same reason a distinct organ 
ought to be spught after for the desire of acquiring the learned 
languages ;—or, if by Acquisitiveness is meant an undistinguish- 
ing desire of acquiring and accumulating, no 3 
gold and silver, or old cast-iron hoops and rusty nails, it might 
then be fitly likened to the undistinguishing voracity of the os- 
trich, who gobbles up iron or stones as readily as food. 
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(4.) But further, if these said bumps are the receptacles of 
cerebral organs, which there shelter and protection ; and if 
character 1s determined by the due order and proportions of 
these; it. ihen behoves the, phrenolagist to explain what varieties 
of character are produced by the operations of savage nations 
upon the skull, who, not cobtented with Nature's conformation 
the human head, reduce it by compression, while the bones 
remain flexible, into the more eligible: forms of a square of a 
sugar-loaf, or flatten it at the top that it may extend laterally 
operations which cannot be performed without diminishing the 
space for the development of various organs, whilst jit allows 
room for the expansion of others, perhaps ‘to the extent of a 
supremacy over the rest. Surely were the same freedom used 
with the organs of sense, their functions could not but be strange- 
ly altered and disturbed. E 

tb.) It. is presumed that the boldest of phrenologists will not 
deny that there is a waterial difference betwixt the characters of 
an ancient and a modern Greek—betwixt those of an ancient 
Roman and an Italiau—betwixt a freeman aud a slave; nor do 
I conceive any will be so hardy as to affirm that a oorresponding 
difference takes place ag to the bumps.’ In short, character, so 
far from being dependent upon bumps and their supposed con- 
tents, seems to depend chiefly on, circumstances of situation; 
and of these principally upon political institutions. , And indeed 
phrenologists, aware of this, glaring fact, are obliged to allow a 
Treat tallucace to education; which they admit may produce a 
character widely different from that indicated by the bumps,— 
an admission which reduces the theory to a state of complete 
inanity, from which I hope it shall never recover. 


Reply 40. an. Essay against Phrenology by the Rev. Cuestas Fann- 

LATER; Newlands ; in a Letter to tha Author, by Warren Top. 

OTR 2 O i e LkoHorx, Oct. 1833. 

My Dein Sin, —I have read your essay against Phrenology 
with great attention, and am quite delighted that a man of your 
distinguished talents should have been able’ to do the system so 
little harm. Like most antiphrenologists, you have begun at 
the wrong end, and reasoned against the utility and consequences 
of the system, without first settling the great question of its 
truth or falsehood by an induction of facts. This, you must 
admit, is unphilosophical, as facts in nature cannot be overturned 
by reasoning against their supposes utility, and consequences, 
but must be disproved by evidence. 

I am surprised that you should have imitated the conclave, 
that condemned the discoveries of Galileo for their assumed con- 
sequences, without being able to disprove the facts upon which 
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blush. But in mercy, spare you, ‘shall only add tliat, ‘the 
man who believes that, the. genius of hakspeaie y was, the, result 
of habit. ang education, should. Ye “one, rese sae ip pega 
about the, gal wllibifipy of mankind, La 
jut, In ‘the second place, partial i insanityis incom pat au it 
whe unity of the brain. You must admit that nothing. 19 11 
common than partial insanity.. Now, if tlie brain acted. aga 
anity, this phenomenon would be. impossible; singe, if : brain 
ag a unity, mbatever, affected it must affect it as f whole 
90 not as a · part. . 

3. In the third plage, ghat the wind i is ‘found fo be irelieyed 
by merely changing the objects, of, thought and study, is another 
fact inconsistent with the unity of the brain. For, if the. Whole 
brain were employed in all mapifestations of mind, it could not 
be rested by any change of thogght or contemplation., A man 
would not be rested by first runing east and then west ypon 
the same level plain. 

4. In the fourth place, partial i injuries of the brain, by pro- 
ducing rtial, derangement of the mental manifestations,” exhi- 
bit an another fact; inconsistent with the unity af the brain: Baron 

rey (no phrenologist) has given a body of facts on this pdint, 
which no sound, understanding can resist. 

5. In the fifth place, dreaming would be im ible, . if ine 
brain acted as a unity. For if the brain aeted as n whele, it 
must be either all asleep or all awake, and in either case dream- 
ing could not take place. 

Thus, my dear sir, I have established by undeniable facts, 
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than’ avnong phrenolcgists. The same wait vf correctknowledg 
characterizes your accbunt of its vist and progress, A circuttl; 
stance the more inexcusable, us Dr Gall has giten a vety. minute 
acccunt of the origin and progress of his discovery. Nu, Are 
. infelicitous in Lalling the science “ mustiroam-like” in rå- 
pidity of growth; as Phrenology is nearly in her fortieth yent; 
dnd’ st oaseases al the freshness and’ vigour of youth, thou 
from her cradle exposed to strangulation and death in every pds- 
sible fort, which ruthless and reletitless enemies could devise. 
Yo tHetid. Mr Jeffrey, the present Lord’ Advocate, instead of 
trying her By che forms of law, turned quack, dnd at three dif: 
ferent times gave her three pills, which he hoped wduld have 
proved her death; But as he was ignorant of her constitution, 
is pills therely acted | as an emetic, ‘and T a not die; and 1 
ventiré to predict that ste will be in’ high pace when thé 
leakhed'ford is out of office... Dr Galt lected on Phrenology 
in qn în 1796, and Mr Combe in Edinburgh in 1832: 
10 ur remarks ‘oh the common fornt of ‘speech, in referring 
thought to the head, and the affections to the heart, the same 
meli y attends you. For this: mode of speech neither suggest- 
ed the system, nor is referred 10 as a proof of its truth, but 
simply to shew, that mankind, in | every age, believed the mind 


* Though the facts and arguments adduced by Mr Tod in support of. the 
principles of Phreno! ly: suff to establish them, our remlers 
of coprəè will not un 1 he has here exhausted his case. Had 
every fact and argument demonstrative of the truth of these principles been 
stated, the letter would have occupied volumes.—Ep. 
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nohodꝝ cotnplams., There ave aot. two things alike: in statue 
mewe ihan heads. Vuur prejudidesagainstithe dystem harb apt 
au in add ignorance.of the facts upon! which it resta... Dn Galli 
has deft six. olies, full of; the most important facts regarding; 
physical. and mental condition of our moe. Double that num: 
ber of volumes have been published in: this. country, all aboundo 
ing in oeſully observed and accurately recorded facts. 'Cranis; 
have been collected aft great variety-of tribes savege and! civil 
lized, atoient and madern, which: have been carefully compared. 
with the national character of the different tribes to which they: 
belong ; so, that your difficulties have been solved.a thousand 
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Wwagnuificent organ the brain be maw disdavered, the tusilityoff the 
discovery must he- immema. :Wauld: it, h of, mo. ava 
have a sound philosophy of the human mihd, basad upon or- 
rect 1 of the constitation of ktimhn nature, which waid 
enable us to lay dawn, a philosophical: and. universal. y of 
physical, intellectual, and moral. education,: which. would apply 
to all the varied conditions, of the human rase 7. Would vibe 
of no importance to know accurately the strength and: wealiness 
of our own physical and mental constitution? 7 Selß. knowledge 
has been sought by wise wen in all ages, as of all: knowledge the 
most important to their improvement in virtue and happiness. 
The functions of the brain ones known, whab a flood of -hght is 
thrown on the, lawa of health and. disenge; r che cure_of. ithe’ in- 
gene,--criminal law,---penitentiary discipline and, in ona word, 
all cha nelations in whioh man can xis as à physitgl, autꝗlleutra], 
and. moral being L- . „„ „„ ee a 
No, what has: your Rai and association philosophyiadone 
for the human. race? Abwalutahy nothing Mankind felt thht it 
dame. not home td their business tir theixibosdwis, and-neglebted 
it as a thing. of no wle. ; And bow could it be. athlerrrise ? 
You reasoned: about the eT e lauf, haing of 
whem you bad a spabe af the mind.amaf it 
had already “ sh off this ortal dil,“ or, rathen ds if it 
had never put it on, And yet it, is only from birth ti. death 
that we have any experience of the human mind ; and during all 
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that period it is connected with a physical frame, modifying the 
mental, phenomena at, cvery step “And to‘sqy nothing of the 
infanda ofthis Loh prong a ta an rip ot part! ef the 
bigments eumposiig the being, iche pheliogsend of Hose - nature 
profdsaxquxplaini- Lsmotchis-tol throw Iuord-Babon's'rales 
Fie philoivphy the mida uf hddedw? (And, Mfter uges bf this 
kiud f fatile ilabuur, ) vh,¹rEhbe ask- y ,- is the uetuu eon- 
Stitdtion and natnte:of inan, vome o you syabat he is & dom- 
pound of matter ahd i another: says he is, ull matter, as 
simteriis anind, and miudicA,ẽ,u Som of yon say he vag once 
a certain animal, but unluckily lost his tail 1% One: off you says 
delisia Scl anocher; that he is un undooial animal: -Gomblsay 
che haw man y. faculties, others, 3 Some gay 
that he ib selfish: uthersy chat he ig beneboſent being. Some 
grant him a mo seie; others Hone: Sobie allow m a'con- 
soichees others say that it isa thing of mere habit and ed udation. 
THe fohnadaticin uf wire itself hab been made lto consist in pro- 
riety, fitness, utility, benevolence, selfishness, sympathy, &c. 
Dr Heid wid: his commiwsensd; put ait uncoanmor" sense 
tothe birsi.. Mr Stewart, chat clegam and splemlid'writer, 
‘fdom his immense erudition, has; given: ue the literature of. 
faxipoteant:questions|) but nothing! that ean be called the philoso- 
phy of the huinah mind. Thet acute: ¢easoneny and delightful 
mag, Dr’ Thomas. Brown, threw cial pea ait he Reid and 
-Stewart «beltind ‘hid backy:es) a thing of nought; while, onthe 
biher laad, al learned Baronet, the other year, fell upot Dr 
Brown, and if. be: Had: doo been weighed: down with a loud of 
Geqman metaphysics, would actually have :fmished him. Nor 
ain. you have forgotten, that a simple note on Cuuse and Elect, 
fessor. Leslie, had some years agd nearly Kranded the 
‘mbole Genera Assembly © o. ht tris 1 
» Nom, my dear air, are ynu, belonging to a band of philosophers 
like: ahs, entitled to assume airs, look big, and talk of Phreno- 
Jogy. as a science that deserves to be „ hooted off the stage in 
Nothing has surprised me more, than that men of thought, 
ieputation, and observation; should continue to deny the funda- 
inental principles of: Phrenology; when they must feeb their on 
mental powers modified every day, by the different stater of their 
physical frames in health and disease; or that they can résist 
such facts as / tha the? most gifted minds become: mere infants 
hander disease of the brain! But here I stop for the present, till 
I bear fm. you again, which I hope will be soon. * 
no Thate adid nothi 1 e tone and temper of ‘your 
sommunication, which is certainly in both. sufficiently irreverent. 
But I make no complaint. Some allowance must be made for 
an author who writes in defence of.a sinking cause. V ours 
tnily, 5 ' Warrer Too. 
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, | ARTICLE VE „ 
THE TEACHER; Or Moll Iver bences MTI IBI tHe THs Roe 
“tion or ent Yooxsi Tntended Chiefly to assist Young Telttietd tn ‘or. 
ipaniting and vouducting iheir Behatie. By co Abort, Fri deigal 
t Mount Vernon School; Néiw Englintd:—-Revived by whe Rev. Culurtz 
“Maro, LL: D., late Bello“ of St Juhn'v Cellegv, Oxförd- Latin! Beeley 
Bo Bonis: 1884. tema) Pp Bl. 1 it 
n 2 eh ey ot fae ch. voaba | 8 
Mx Assort remarks, chat were tencherg iu visit the schools of 
each other, they would vadtly increase. their knowledge of nan 
interest in the art of. instruction. t. It is mot always the om 
says he, that any thing is observed by the visitor which he den 
directly and wholly introduce into his au schnol s but what: be 
ates suggests to him modifications or changes; and it givds him, 
at any rate, renewed strengih: and resolution in bis:wdrky 10 · ge 
how similar objects, are accomplished, or similar difficulties te: 
moved, by others.” .. Next. to a visit to a-school,":he cabtinues,, 
“nomes the reading of 2 viyid description: of- it. T dolnot men 
a. ald theoretical. exposition of the. general principles uf in 
nagement: aud instruction ; for. these greiesseitially the sameja: 
all echoo|s ; I meag.a minate,account.of the plans and-anrarge-: 
ments by which these general. priaciplesare-applied,. Sapposd- 
twenty of -the mast successful teachers in · New: England would. 
write such a description, aach of, his: owa, school, how valuable: 
would be the volume which should:contain them!“ . Mr Abbett » 
has followed this recommendation in publishing the werk under 
review. Its general nature is well set forth by Dr Mayo in hit! 
preface to the English reprint:— eh lon 
The little volume now presented to the British public, sets 
forth in a lively and practical manner, the every-day life of a 
North American school. We are fairly ushered into the class- 
room, introduced to the pupils, made acquainted with the lights. 
and shades of their characters ; and all the physical, moral, and 
intellectual machinery of the institution, is set in motion before 
our eyes, and its principles familiarly explained. It is not indead 
an elaborate exhibition of abstract truths addressed to a few 
philosophical minds, but a lively picture of school scenes, a mi- 
nute detail of lessons, many of which were actually given, and 
a circumstantial report of cases which have really occurred, and 
may any day occur again. It is a volume for the practical edu- 
cator ; the teacher in an infant school, the master of a proprie- 
tary establishment, the professor in a university, the instructor 
in a private family or in a school of any description, may study: 
its lively narratives and judicious remarks with profit to:hi 
and his charge. It exhibits to us how moral discipline and re- 
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ligious influence may be exercised, even in a day-school, and that 
without violating sectarian prejudices” 

Mr Abbott’s work gives us a very favourable impression of 
his moral, and intellectual, qualities: He argues stronglyagainst 
the, prevalent. compulsory sperem of. tuition, and majateina that 
by adapting the modę. of; teaching, and subjects-raught, tu the 
minds, zo, ba operatedon,— und erating motives in / the papils 
by.skilfullx.addrgseing, their. Mar faeulties;—the business 
of instruction may be rendered comparatively ensy and pleasant. 
“ The school-room,” says he, is in reality a little empire of 
miath Tfthd nae who-prekices mar Seit im true ig? studies 
the.ndturelarid teddeney of the mid w hieb he has to-conttet, 
adapts hit plans and his meusures tothe laws of huthan nature, 
and ‘shdeavours!to aocdmplis bis purposely for theni, rot 
mère laboar! and: fered; hut ly peer and cntdrprise:; Hewilh 
take! pleasure in adeninisttring his title: poveriment: He witt 
wachs with eave and: inteſest thy opbration of the moral and ins 
teedii aiies zich he Aal tect pere e nel 
complinhes with nctoasing fueility untł power his various! objects;! 
thet: hdetives a: . pleasire from hie work, 
Scholars inevdr can be reteucted ine ip r of atiy mechanical: 
routine? hr das they be govediad by thd ‘blind nbked strenge. 
of'ghenmaktes raneh wane must fail we wocomplich the purpose 
designed, anti eue: the he ves α A dounes 
mint e bu, are the dincouragin „ dishegttem 
ing! burden of uasdocessfal- ahd alot useless tibout: Heis 
contidvall uneasy, dinadefied; aut Rildd with! anxious'chres 5° 
and] off! vexulidt and! porpliexivy will continually! 'atise:' 
He' attempts to remove evils Ly waging against them la useless 
and most vexatious warfare of threatening and punishment, and: 
he és trying bontihually to" drive; when he wight' know! that 
neither the inteHeet not the heart axe le of being driven.“ 

Since, then, an-acturate kauwtedge of human nature is $b in! 
dispensable to the suocessfal Education of the ydung; it is mani- 
fest that: the ‘stady of Phrenology; the only sciénée by whith 
the facbhties of man are pravtierli disclosed, iv ‘of the deepest’ 
importunce to teachers. : Cowper'has'well:said; that 

ekg t ‘ure weigh our | ints, $ d dispen 
„ Ba eey nite his maiean of amme en 
Yet much depends, da inthe, tilier's tall, 
et On culture, and the zomjng of the sail.“ ; 
And it may well be asked, Whether is the tilfer who knows 
scientifically the quality-of the soil, its relations to different kinds 
of seed, and the 2 which the business of sowing may be 
most advantageoudy performetl, or he wha is ignorant of all these 
mattara, likely: tu be the more successful cultivator’? Surely no 
one can hesitate to name the former w reply. As he who has 
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studied both rinciples and the, practice of agrieu}ture, is. far 
less exposed i ene he w 8 Pas cothing 11 je 95 Ag. 
mited experience to guide him, go will the teacher w ee 
stands the fuciiities whith it is his profession to cultivate, direct... 
andi¢tilighten,—-the degreé ih which every individyal, pupil iia, 
endowed with ther, —and the mode of ipcreasing and gp 
ing he ca tt ot ech, Arbe gre tly superior fo him who, pyo-,, 
ceedt empfrically tq his task, and spends half a lifetime ‘before. 
even arriving at k settled ‘conviction of the innate diversity. f, 
human ‘dispositions’ and talents 185 ‘Abbott is „evid piy uns. 
acġukinted with PRrenolbary < bai hete ar diy OAA i big”, 
bok which shew ther be Ras carefull ratadied ‘and round Na-, 
zogen tiban the ‘viental” plienlnond beheld ia dis school tinm, 
and that he fs fuilly'aware How important it is that the teacher ` 
should be familial with thd characters of his pupils. “Tt fs of, 
course, "he says, © orle'essential part of a mais duty in engaging, 
in any undertaking, ifhethier it will lead! him to act upon mat 
or upon mind, to become first well acquainted with the cir 
stances ofthe tase,—the fridtetialy he is to act upon, and ti 
means which he thay'reAsoviably expect to Have at his command. , 
If he undefrstes his difficulti¢s or averrates the power of b Sa 
menins of etortie heth: W Melba; a nilatake for whieh! 
he is fully responsible. “Whatéver tidy be the nature of the 2s. 
fect which he aims ht accoihplihing, tie ‘ought Rally to Ande-, 
stand it, and 10 appreciaté justly’ ¢ difficulties which Tig it fhe, 
way.” vet rho es ont „ „„ a 
These general remarks Mr Abbott ‘illustrates thus z Une” 
class of teachers seem never to make it a part of their qalcuſch 
tion that their pupils will do wrong; and then, when any mig, 
condyct'occtirs, they are dikconcerted and irritated, and look and. 
act as if some unexpected occurrence had broken in upon their 
plans. ' Others understand and consider all this beforehand. 
They seem to think a little before they go into their school, what 
sort of ‘beings boys and giris are, and any ordinary E 


vn 
l. 


. 


uthful delinquency or dulness does not ‘surprise them. l do 
not mean that they treat such cases With indifference or neglect, 
but that they expect them, and are prepared for'them. Such a 
teather knows that boys and girls are the materials he has to. 
wotk upon, and he takes care tö makè himself acquainted with 
these materials jist as they ure. The other class, however, do 
not seem to know at hil’'what' sort of beings they have to deal 
with, or if they know, do not consider. They expect from them 
what is not to be obtained, atid. then are disappointed and vexed _ 
at the failure. It is as if á carpéhter should attempt to support 
an entablatare by pillars of wood too small and weak’ for thé 
weight, and then go on, from week to week, suffering’ anxiety 
and irritation, as he sees them swelling and splitting under the 
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puroa and ial fault’ wish fh Peedi ead of faking the 


bh 1 to lache 0 ie en e ithe 
15 ‘henevole 10% W a tt 0 pe, 


71 55 
lett 1 Auers fo lowe 
with ditp 11 Ketas T o ou; git 10 ae ate thee tea patil 
with arly iat rah g typie abe 
all ‘things, femember hat 105 Ines e pty ee (ak OH. vill 
a fit f them ‘in’ very ack hol), are ihe very 55 thi jngs go 
ae of i fai with, If ine re fae bare rmed th e mind, 
boy, that bé iust go through fi ci low, 11 5 with difficol. 
y: impeded’ by’ Qbstruationg righ 15 yers dp. not fee ia der. 
late by ‘discouragements wh wW jeh h oth erg nenk now,,. hig, 100 
ye engugh, without, Having. 2a 10 add ta,jt,the 
aid suffering which’ sarcasip, ‘and. reproach from you. ç gen 
upore him. Look. over your ge igol-room, therefare,. Wbere- 
ever ‘you fing one whom you perceive the Creator to. have, en- 
au 0 less intellectual power ban others, fix your eye upon: 
ile th af ‘expression | 9 kindpes and gympathy. 15 Po A 
pe suffering enoug {rom the, sel fish tyrann a Ge 
pänions; be gught to find in you a protector a 2 3 Ong, 
art the greatest pleasures which a teacher’s ne uit ia 515 
ie E ‘seeking out such ‘an, one, bowed down with pa 
ression and discouragement, unaccustomed to: si pathy.. 
ud n dness, and expecting nothing for the future but a wear 
continuation of the cheerless toils which have a the. 
past ; 30 and the pleasure of taking off the burden, surprising 
the timid disheartened sufferer by kind words and cheering looks, 
ne of eing in. his countenance the expressions of ease and even , 
happiness gradually yetyrping,” 
pr Gall; ip refuting the. theor 000 Helvetins, that, all, differ. 
enges of minds are. the product of. pation adyises thpse, whe 
entertain such an opidi fo enli ig themse, lyes;by conversing. 
on the subject with persons ‘who, edicate their lives to the train. 
ing of youth. From those persons, says, Goll, they. will learu 
that every day furnishes occasion to remark, that in ench indi, 
vidual the dispositions vary even from birth, and that edycation : 
can be effectual only in proportion to the innate qualities: if it 
were otherwise, he adds, how gould these excellent men don 
themselves, and how could athers pardon. them, for neglecting 
to rost out. from the minds of their pupils every fault, every. 
vice, every evil passion, and every grovelling inclination®? , Let, 
us now hear the result of Mr Abbott's experience. <“ Do not 
hope or attempt to make all your pupils alike, Providende has 
determined that human minds shoyld differ from each other, for 
the very purpose of giving variety and interest ta this busy,scene 


* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, i. 148. 
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ploy; eea ment a8 dhe lolo wing: ¶Whe. humah find is 
ae sien ial j 1 same. Aba whl is tedidess: and j bs 


-anipatings ha axditing tid „ ie ilk „em- 
gam ke bie shew of: fam i 
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you. Eiveryiboyris, fears! the-ciserithstaiteds th witch sid iia 


boy’s friend. Really desire to mike hite happy ; happy, too; in 
his own way, not in yours.” One of the means recommended 
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by Mr Abbott, of securing the personal attachment of boys, is 
to notice them—to take an interest in their pursuits, and the 
qualities and powers which they value in one another. It is as- 
tonishing what an influence is exerted by such little circumstan- 
ces as stopping at a play-ground a moment to notice with inte- 
rest, though perhaps without saying a word, speed of runaing,— 
or exactness of aim,—the force with which a ball is struck, or 
the dexterity with which it is caught or thrown. The teacher 
must, indeed, in all his intercourse with his pupils, never forget 
his station, nor allow them to lay aside the respect, without which 
authority cannot be maintained But he may be, notwithetand- 
ing this, on the most intimate and familiar footing with them all. 
He may take a strong and open interest in all their enj nts, 
and thus awaken on their part a personal attachment to himself, 
which will exert over them a constant and powerful control.” 

The following observations shew that Mr Abbott is. aware of 
the true method of improving the moral character. In a recent 
article on penitentiary discipline, we recommended its apptica- 
tion to criminals . We should all remember that our pupils 
are but for a very short time under our direct control, Even 
when they are in school, the most unceasing vigilance will: not 
enable us to watch, except for a very small portion of the time, 
any individual. Many hours of the day, too, they are entirely 
removed from our inspection, and a few months will take chem 
away from us altogether: so that subjecting them to mere ex- 
ternal restraint, is a very inadequate remedy for the moral evil 
to which they are exposed. What we aim at, is to bring for- 
ward and strengthen an internal principle, which will act when 
both parent and teacher are away, and contrel where external 
circumstances are all unfavourable.” 

The teacher ought uniformly to address his pupils in a good- 
humoured though decided manner. Were this rule attended 
to, his correctory remarks would on almost every occasion be 
well received. Whenever strictness of discipline,” says Mc 
Abbott, “is unpopular, it is rendered so simply by the il-ħu. 
moured and ill judged means by which it is attempted to be in- 
troduced. But all children will love strict discipline, if it is 
pleasantly, though firmly, maintained. It is a great, though 
very prevalent mistake, to imagine that boys and girls like a lax 
and inefficient government, and dislike the pressure of steady 
control. What they dislike is sour looks and irritating language,- 
and they therefore very naturally dislike every thing introduced 
or sustained by their means. If, however, exactness and preci- 
sion in all the operations of a class, and of the school, are intro- 
duced and enforced in the proper manner, i. e. by a firm, but 
mild and good-humoured authority, scholars will universally be 


See vol. viii. p. 594. 
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pleased with them. They like’ to see the uniform appearance; 
the strulglet Sine, the strtulsaneegrs in id hey fil tofegh 
the ation: ef; syai ind tm realisa, while they. arain the 
schotl-rhomy> det sthep fores!ayconimenity, -governed, by. fixed. 
ee ee fim 9 but tplonsat dyn nister, On’ the, 
oha hand, 159 = — geste prion wile: 
sult rum: it, wih. qaly- avpupils-to despise thets. teacher, 
and eee e Asiw a ote ei 4. e 8 

Me Abbätt stronghf: insisth,onsthe wecesety e 


af. 


how-mahy teachers nomb: h ai eee ith widened 

thy? to da, 
six shings -ata ‘time, in hie He, wha mede,che,, hums amod as 
determined that rit mahl, de bution: kig many, become disp, 
couraged -and .disheantepad hy what, thay consider. the unavoid-. 
e alteanker's life; qu up in despair, just, because, 
theit facultiea will bot. sustain, ja, aixeiold task, „There are mul-, 
titudes · whaz · in early: life, attempted, teaching, and, after baying, 
beem wouried, almost, to distraction, by the simultangous pressure 
of ite multifation cared, SAVE) UP, {hs employment in disgust, 


exarti apply” te or os 
iexeellent remarks.,o; 


managed, tends to form. Assign. practical subjects—subjects 
pol, 


arguments in the case, aud to present them, distinctly and clear- 
VOL. Ix.— NO. XLUL, , in, _ R 
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ly, and in morie language, to their companions. Was a build- 
ing ‘burnt by Meg o in the neighbourhood ? Let those who. 
saw the soene ate l. tbeir, prod ee 
teacher aloud ; and let the Nigar descriptions please, 
and that good legible writing can be read fluently and that cor- 
rect e Pulidtuation ahd ‘ptatdaibr, make the tile go 
15 ‘and pleasantly; and enable it o ‘produt its full effect. 
Is a bic babes going forward in the neighbourhood of) our 
2 Nou. can make. it a very, fruitful väte of guhjeqt n 
enen to gre iniata: ‘and impulse fo, the stydięs, Wie 
Vour classes w geometry may pene A 
ach Kern. may n and make. estimates—your ' writers. 
describe its progress fram werk to week, and anticipate, the 
5 semen it will in future yeei exhibit.” 
1 0 following short sentence 4 f an e truth. 
Ge should 0 at Aar os. all n ' detail 8, long as 
8 Y, e taut lp ad 
to * fayo and ees e perf amyligr, whatever they under- 
take, rde learn. In this 11 pfl he fs knorledge they, agquire will 
ir op, It will be, incorporated, ge it rae 
very mi mand, Tiss ganno; afterward g he epriy 
T offers to teacherg po avin, of which ‘they —a 


1 1 mf frequently ‘stand much iq, a 
a pit unpedessarify imb ATA 

5 Aich b been and, slay enh € = 
SE apd 1% 


= oi 1555 * 1185 mapi iloa, Gage yi 925 
rege we grad He 55 that 40 n sollisjons and 


friction 58 mai e prevent. 1580 thering around, other 
men. Narrow · m ae Ices ie Possessions arg, im- 
j „through "the Ei ith, wht chy 4 Ma ur own little gom- 


munity, we. adopt, and. painian Opinions. A, f tod. strong cppfi- 
dence in, our own views oR ..ewery, subject, t, almost, ing Ma 
Smet from never, hearing opr ppipions gontradicted dr, 
re 3, and we a ! thage eg. 0 A 95 of, a i 
even. sometimes, of, ar equir 
ticle: for, there ble ae n. ya ? F Bh. 


0 is, 
i k hea portion Pk 19 55 r o: 


it is Seely ah 1 

attempting te give m ae ct of lu, 150 ase referr 
fore reader a few detached T ee 
in 0 977 of education, ene extracts ‘ie 


of the author's st 7 d, ni -= 
body ideas and facts mao — yor atin 1 


of a 1 haying for its chief "ject tba e the dalin an 
poea ef human, nature. By reprinting the work in Eng. 
and, Dr Mayo has performed good service tọ the British public, 
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71 „% ne Pr „ „ „% „4j „%% „% fs r ' ww ö 
PHYSIQLOGIE DE LHOMME, ALIGNE APPLIQUE, A LANA. 
LYSE, DE L'HOMME, SOCIAL, Far Scirion Prygr, &c., Paris, 
MBB oy otic on fl. bn mtobares alg date qod 
Tus name of Pier is dssobiatéd throughöut the civilized 
world with the humane method of treatment now so generally 
employed in te inanagement of the insane. When the father of 
the present ‘author was first appointed to the charge df the Sal- 
pétridte in the neighbourhood of Paris, the insane were treated 
there, as every where else, with a harshniés, severity, and ne- 
glect, which rendered an asylum the abode of terror and misery, 
and Which accounted perfectly for the horror which is stilf so 
generally felt af the very notion of 4 pluce of confinement. “° 
No sooner had Pinel time to stüdy the actual state of mind of 
thé unhappy’ fnihates, and t6 obfetVe the irritäting apd huttrul 
consequences of beverity, than He ket Himéclf 1e fahre eit 
condition, by treating them with kindtiess, and soothing their 
morbid feelings By every młans in his power. He reformed the 
whole ‘system of disci Tine, and substituted watchful attention 
on the | art of the a endants for thë chains and seclusion’ in 
which alone seturity od perio ‘beeti' sought. He intro. 
duced ‘order, dlèahtinéss, and comfort, where nothing but suffer- 
ing ‘and confusion w e formietly Known. The consequences 
were surprising. ` “Tranquillity prevated among the patients to 
an extent far exceeding all past experiénce ; while recoveries be- 
came more rapid, and frforè humerous. ` 
Haring accomplished só much, Pihel announced to the world 
thé principles which had guided him, and the success which had 
attende fie efforts. Backed by results so decisive, and by the 
extérisivd apportant whith he enjoyed, he spoke with an 
authBtity whith prejudice could not long withstand, and with'a 
philanthropi¢ eloquence not less convincing to the reason than 
cheéring to the best feelings of human nature. And from the 
extensive circulation and influence of his work throughout 
Europe and America, it cannot be doubted, that to'Pinel is, in 
a great measure, due the beneficent impulse which has already 
materially alleviated the sufferings of thousands, and which pro- 
mises ére long to fender insauity a much less terrible afffiction 
than it has been in times past. Pinel, m short, was a notable 
instance of the advantage of plaeing at the head of a large pub- 
lig establishment a man fully qualified for the situation, and 
capable of avgiting himself of the opportunities afforded for add, 
ing to the stock, of human knowledge and thereby to the sum 
na 
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of human happiness. Had an ordinary routine physician been 
appointed in his place, the same abuses might have continued 
unabated for years, and no suspicion have ever crossed his 
mind that the system was susceptible of the smallest improve- 
ment. How few, accordingly,—how very few—-are there, 
among the numerous establishments of Europe, whose physi- 
cians have done any thing to advance our knowledge of insanity, 
or even given to the world any record of their principles, prac- 
tice, or experience! Many golden opportunities are thus lost 
for ever; but the day is approaching, when a more active and 
enlightened zeal will hasten to remove the reproach. 

After this preface, we need hardly say, that the name of 
Pinel on the title-page of the above work gave us a sanguine 
expectation of finding the son carrying on the labours of his 
lamented parent, and contributing a fresh stock of information 
on this most interesting subject. Nor have we been deceived. 
We miss occasionally the perfect sobriety of judgment and soli- 
dity of matter which distinguished the father ; but we recognise 
the same acute observation, glowing benevolence, and scientific 
zeal, which characterized him; combined, indeed, as is quite 
natural, with a more youthful and ardent imagination. These, 
however, are defects which the lapse of time and further expe- 
rience will not fail to remove. 

We intended to notice the present work at greater length; 
but, owing to want of room, must content ourselves with offer- 
ing a strong recommendation to its able author, to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts and evidences of Phreno- 
logy ; as we feel assured that it will enable him to give additional 
force and precision to his views, and to explain satisfactorily a 
variety of phenomena, which will otherwise seem perplexing and 
contradictory. His liberality, intelligence, and candour, lead 
us to believe, that conviction of the truth and value of Phreno- 
logy will follow his study of its doctrines; and we feel persuaded, 
that, with its assistance, he would not only do greater justice to 
his own talents, but add much to the practical value of his work. 
In the hope that a second edition, thus amended, may make its 
early appearance, we leave him at present with our best wishes. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


` PROCEEDINGS OF THE MANCHESTER PHRFENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sin, — am directed to make the following communication 
to you respecting the Manchester Phrenological Society’s pro- 
ceedings since the last report inserted in the Journal :— 


h 
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Sd June 1834.— Mr James Edmondson read a paper on the 
character and development of Burns the poet; which led to an 
animated discussion at this and the ensuing meeting. 

10th June.—Mr Bally introduced Mr Ditchfield, a resident 
of Paris, who visited this county mainly for the purpose of 
estimating the progress of Phrenology, with the view of report- 
ing on the subject to its advocates in Paris. He was unani- 
mously elected a conresponaing member. 

2d July.—The president, Mr Wilson, read a paper on idiocy, 

uliarly referring to the case of the Salford idiot, as pub- 
ished in the last Journal, vo 

5th August—Mr A. Prentice suggested for discussion the 
question, How far are the principles adopted in infant school 
education consonant with those of Phrenology ?” In the course 
of his observations on this question, Mr P. entered into the 
description of the mode adopted generally in infant schools in 
the neighbourhood, in the founding of several of which he has 
been mainly instrumental. A long discussion arose upon the 
question, particularly as to the liability of the faculties to fatigue, 
and the great necessity of peculiar regard to avoiding an over 
exercise of them during infancy. 

23d September.— A paper was read by Mr Edmondson “on 
the practice of taking developments"—deprecating the course 
adopted by some Phrenologists in pursuing almost indiscrimi- 
nate manipulation of heads, and the prediction of character there- 
from—a practice which, owing to a due regard not always bein 
had to the whole relative conditions, he considered calculat 
to do injury to Phrenology, and so tending to impede its pro- 
gress, by increasing the prejudices already too general against it. 

14th October. Mr Bally laid upon the table ten casts of dif- 
ferent sections of the brain, as exhibited in the course of its dis- 
section, according to the plan of Dr Spurzheim. The casts are 
beautifully executed, and are coloured and finished so as to 
constitute an invaluable substitute for the real brain in the illus- 
tration ef cerebral anatomy. Mr Bally also displayed and dis- 
sected the brain of a sheep; upon which, in connection with the 
above-mentioned casts, he proceeded to give a series of observa- 
tions on the anatomy of the brain, and to point out the corres- 
pondencies of the sheep’s and the human brain. His remarks 
and dissection elicited the warmest thanks of the Society, and 
subsequently the set of casts of the brain was purchased and 
added to the Society’s collection. The subject of the anatom 
of the brain was continued at three subsequent meetings by Mr 
D. Noble and Mr Bally. 

21st October. Mr James Edmondson read a paper on the 
character of the natives of Loo-Choo, as described by Captain 
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Basil Hall, and suggested an inferred general development; 
witich eth tordm teterentingy siessebiota i. rie, brue. 

Ril Deceinber+Mr Daiiiel: Noble: pead! np r , om the 
means, vphybieal! and moral, df: estimatiag ‘huinan ohanaster.” 
So highly were the merit af this essay appreciated sbi the mem- 
bers presst of) the- sei evening öf discusdion,-that · abey 
determined upon: its pubhchtion / in thev:forth ef ai pamphlet. 
This rusdlution his since been -cntried intoreffect, aniba ebpy is 
herewith forwarded. 7 „., ü „ „„ aus tartso 

' Oth Decvinbof.-IPrevionsly toertermgi imo tthe 5 
cussion bf Mr Noble's paper read at the Tact meeting; Mr l 
begged to make ‘some: remarks: up the’ oritiqquei contained in 
‘the last ‘number of ‘the Journal, upnn his: on ‘the. témpe- 
rémehts, ‘therein’ published, and forwarded by this Seuiety: to 
the: Editors. After some disewssion upon those remanks, it was 
resolved unanimously! That the Secretary is. direuted ta eom- 
municaté to ehe Editors of the Journal the ebjectionstof this So- 
ciety to the eritique on the abri rof Abr Di Noble's 
on the temperaments, ‘contained'in’ the Deceinbby number of 
that: piblication.”.- Inacpordanéé with. this nesolution, P. may 
be allowed tfully to remark, ‘that Mir Noble does. notestate 
in the essay that “ indélence and mental inactivity “thd ab- 
sence of any powerful motive” are the resedi of the ung, 
temperament ; but that this condition: of thiags.ia: most vom- 
monty associated with it, and for the reasons stated: by: MuiNuble 
in the saoceeding paragraph, viz. in. consequence of theipre- 
dominant energy usually in thebe instanoes hy che 
organs of ‘vegetative life,” leading most A cpa to the state of 
bodily constitution whith yon; dn yuvar chiticat· i ustralion, allow 
to be productive of * mental i es and inactivity.” Id was 
conceived by the Society, that had theiwhdle sentence within 
the periods, relative to this matter, been: quoted; yoir tidlfeon- 
demnatory remarks would not have been deemed to appropriate, 
In your coneluding: remarks: in ‘the critique Wm questioni; you 
observe, that Temperament, therefore, besides influencing the 
activity of the organs, affdots: their power aldo, toa gècatev ex- 
tent than Mr Noble stems inlined to allow: ‘The: Society ap- 
prehends, that had not a very important parageaphcbeen abetenet- 
ed, in the procese ‘ef abridgement, this objection could have 
appeared to hold good. In the draft of the paper in the-posses- 
sion of Mr Noble, the · paragraph alluded to runs thus, ‘De 
practical inference which I would deduce from all these circam- 
stances is, that, in forming a» opinion ef mental peculiarity from 
corporeal structure, we should in all cases take into the account, 
not only the size of the brain generally and the cerebral organs 
jodividually, but also the kind of temperament with which they 
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are associated; ‘for as thin ter very materially modifies..the 
degree of exercise to which the power may hare beenisubmitted, 
t wiil be abwejutelpimpoiible to fuvsh a tdorvectiides of . the ac-- 
a6 ahy power; -without.our ditentiombelng dineoted 
` 5 ite teaming, owes wich thetempdrament ekertd such 
a manifèst dnflaenot. — iweit-eware that ute nigonsof 
- amiy; Gang tty Te wep oea ineressod: by its duerogerciey nnd teer- 
` triply before unyt cf bnd awaria the gie f- the. otga- 
nic material can have taken ae, &e. & M dn conclusion, ‘it 
Kas e od that therviews expressed in Mr Nable e gaper are, 
eitércase- increases the anengy of ithe ch erb, and. thet-such 
exercise in. promoted hy a favourable temperaments -i-> 
“Werfeebit inenmbent-upon unnd tadetlareoarselven i upon 
a subjéeti, haviog 5 ada nats ene 8 
. dns awing y onana 
3 e ee e Journal. „ „ gtr 
10 December Mr Prentite dead a paper “en the: oom: 
eng obtelral endowment of Sõο %u and unsaccessful: e. compe 
Nin which Sfera instaness and facts, valuable. to Ale 
— wir contributed. He has add mm- 
dination upon the adfent at his earliest, conrenjeneo. i 
19th December —Phe Rev. denny Halford Jamesin the chair. 
This being an ial annual. eating of ‘the Society for rei- 
ing the-report of the past ‘year, and for. che election of. officers 
forAhd ensuing one, the repdrta of. the Treaster aad Secretary 
Tire rea and received; and che balloting -> ‘then took plaes. 
Ultimately the following: rouke: were! announced: pre e 
mn r.: Daniel N Nobley snigo; President; Mr George 
Inglis Murer? Mr dovathen N. Nansen, Secretary n Mr 
William Baliy, antibst,: Crnator o Rev. H. H. Jones, Mr: in 
peg ey Mr Ridhard | Anderson, surgeon, Mr Edmo 
n, aad Mvi John Stansfield, Coungil- 
"ibe beben une Sactety were than given to the. officers 
of 725 — year, anc the. Roday 22 to. ‘he Gra January 


„% H.. eat. ' 


Jaman 1668 The “on. the 
Wee doutes uf the di See ri graphic the 
observation: bf wnclesnlinesa-of t si te Sch 
— thought, after two „„ 

shewn that che ies eats a senses possess, hike ae 
; faculties, - emcry,, 5 — — 


as - He examined the seine to whioh 

cleanliness of the person is. usually attri D 
deductions or conelusiens to be unsatisfactory. After a pref 
deseription of the nature of the feeling experienced in uncleaali- 
nese, and the process of annoyance it occasions, he exprossed the 
conclusion at which he had arrived to be, that the source of 
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that abhorrence which some display at the sight of uncleanli- 
ness, or of extreme regard to cleanliness at the same time mani- 

fested, is the peculiar acnteness of the-senseof touch or feeling 

in some degtee,'in joint-operation with the observing powers. 

v Ath January — The life of Caspar Hauser was read by the 
Seeretary,:with a view: to the eliciting: of the opinions ef the 
members, and inducing attention to that most.interesting case. 
It is expected that it will-lead to a mere particular notiae in the 
form'of an essay. Your attention to these communications will 
oblige, Sir, your most obedient servant, for the Manchester 
Phrenological Society, Jon. N. Rawson, Sec. 


We insert with much pleasure the foregoing communieation. 
The. Manchester phrenulogists continue to prosecute their in- 
vestigations with most commendable seal and perseverance; and 
we rejoice to find that they are presided over by such an intelli- 
gent and well-informed phrenologist as Mr Noble appears to be. 
His Essay on the Means, Physical and Moral, of Estimating 
the Human Character,” a copyiof which Mr Rawson has kindly 
sent us, is excellently fitted to rectify.the crude nations enter- 
tained by some as to the extent to which character is ascertain- 
able · from the mere size and form of the head, without regard to 
- rament, or inquiry into the kind of society ia which the 
iadividual has moved, and his moral, religious, literary, and 
scientific education. The important influence of these circum- 
stances in modifying the natural tendencies, though treated of in 
all the standard works on Phrenology, is too frequently neglect- 
ed in practice; and the consequence is, that grave errors are 
oommitted. which, instead of being ascribed to the ignorance or 
rashness of the manipulator, are often regarded as demonstrative 
of the unsoundness of Phrenology itself. The present essay, 
-therefore, in which these modifying circumstances are insisted on 
in detail, is calculated to be of great service in checking the folly 
of unthinking phrenologists ; and we heartily recommend it to our 
readers, both for this reason and on account of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence and soundness of doctrine. The pamphlet is sold by all 
‘the booksellers in Manchester, and also by. our Edinburgh: pub- 
lisher. A short specimen may be given here. ey gga 

With: respect to the modifying effects of example, Mr Noble 
observes :-—* We all know how much mankind, especially in 
-youth,.are the creatures of imitation, and how much exam 
apfluences the disposition in early years. We all know how. 
bits, from this sauoce, become ed, to which there was not 
any sa Tse predisposition ; and how, when they have become so 
formed, they exist almost as a second nature, and this either for 
good or for evil. The great tendency in the inferior feelings of 
‘our nature to obtain a predominance is well known, and we may 
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almost infer with certainty, that, in the very great majority of 
instances, an. undue activity, and improper direction will have 
been commusicated ta these, if subjected in early life to the in- 
fluence of evil association. This will bold good, net only in re- 
spect ofithosa whose tendencies to immorality are naturally con- 
siderable, butin respect also of those who possess from nature a 
fair · average of moral endowment; and indeed I may go fur- 
then, and assert, with the highest. confidence, that even those 
who are the most favourably gifted of nature will lose that high 
sense of Christian virtue, which is the perfection of the moral 
code, if in early life they have been engulfed in the allure- 
ments of vicious society. For, as the apostle emphatically ob- 
serves, ‘evil communications corrupt good manners. And, in 
like manner, an individual of no great moral strength by his 
nature, will often pass through life with more true honour to 
himself than one more eminently endowed in a moral point of 
view, whose opportunities as to early association have not been 
so favourable. But the influence of soviety is not alike upon 
alb; moral example will have infinitely more effect upon one 
who is of a high cerebral organization, than upon one 
whose head is ‘ vitlanously low; and whilst I believe that an 
individual of this latter character will, from his earliest years, 
be almost sure to run riot if evil communication be not studious- 
ly prevented, I am yet satisfied that even such an one may, by 
dive of an excellent moral training, be rendered a tolerably re- 
spectable character. And the intermediate results may always 
be anticipated under intermediate circumstances; the proper 
proeeeding, in the estimate, being always to compare the predis- 
position with the external agents by which it is modified, and to 
deduce the legitimate conclusion from a consideration of their 
reciprocal influence.” 

There is considerable force in what Mr Noble says in com- 
mendation of the study of literature, which he conceives to 
lish the manners by cultivating Ideality. We think him mis- 
taken, however, in supposing that it is against sound lite 
education that the public mind is now so generally pocket | 
There is a great difference between the mere acquisition of sy. 
nonymous words in different languages, and the gaining of a re- 
lish for the beauties of native or foreign literature. Of twen 
boys who receive what passes for a literary education, probably 
not more than one really appreciates, follows out, and is im- 
proved by the study of belles lettres. 

After mentioning that the function of the perceptive faculties is 
to observe external objects and their qualities and phenomena, Mr 
Noble adds, with great truth, —“ But the kind of knowledge 


* This statement appears too broad. Heads of the Jowest class are in no cir- 
cumstances accompanied by a tolerably respectable character. En. 
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sought after; and itsefieets individuals, will vary with varia- 
tions inithedegresyfamate] whdawinddlt in pte respects; and with 
theis genertledueatiods ‘Thus, fosqsam ply.o perest ey have 
great π rin theijanquisttion olim de Suoelial be of 
. moderati reflective ‘qndowsbent Hf wuchiecions bed, him - 
55 5 e eee Gent 
-upon petey gossip. aadi ériflidpsduted, ih oksi tasyeehqund 
ies iin shevether hamd, thd i individual, 
by. the:cbmavuriontion' of some powerful. inftaeqoein daylife, 
might hν⁰ν)õjãaꝗquired. mudh useful tniformation, dz wreferee 
-for those me ihighlylendowetl ‘mith: refiaçtivd power, isa nevcon- 
i e lai pitan: as: member iof booiety: i Abt doar ‘one 
wete 46 predicate, i fuom a mere obecid ate fre 
ment, that a person wich great⸗ indiridhaliey aud ieventuality 
„would: make -prekt: poea Phüieiudn science hid buyerpsond 
‘of naturai history, and sdram, it miiht:hippemthate vanygroat 
Tige pols er of some oder concn ol th ape ee. 
iticsy or of some: volsci i i cnutrhet- 
E by neglect of education, might have exéaced αιi˖iüu disthate 
to the very things in whith; padèr other:circumstantes, theweuld 
have: been. a respectable proficient’ And in regard, to th in- 
.stamces:where, with strength of pertaption,:a powerfal reflective 
-faculty exists, sit wil depend wery: mach;.upon: tie! education 
whether suc:a mird. bel hogourabty flirected im its puriuits. I 
-have seen individuals, with great iimtellectuad power, presenting 
dune of mental excellence fur inferior tom reh bere- 
bral organization i much benenth! their owns) an in these 
. Cases, the result might readily be traced to the edneation—~ The 
former class of individuals I have generally observed to be very 
“expert in.their ordinary avocations; very clever at a bargain, or 
in arranging some scheme relatiye to the ordinary affairs of life; 
well informed, and hare ih rea: „ upon the politics of the 
day.; and, in a casa on Wo Hihi hays ho. in mind, decided- 
-1y ignorant upon, and entertaining distaste to, most of those sub- 
jects to the cultivation of which their own minds might, by their 
.waitire, he voni proney And pdrsnnsiob the Opposite-class 
-E have : seen; whose eesebdall erganizating,- though respectable 
indeed, has not beoh indiehtine- ff ante power, ut . who, 
“by the influence of, an dsotheñt )tosiding, have., dimimguished 
‘themeelves before the: whble-soiéatifid werldy:and this, 4do, un- 
-mesiated by patyonage and undue infiuence.. These illustra- 
tions are intended to convey:.aniddea:.as: tothe -methed in 
which the direction of: the ‘imtellectual fatulties may modify the 
results. „„ 


Due consideration. has beon given to the .Sogiety's remarks on 
our critique.of' Mr Noble’s essay on the Temperaments; but 
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data on which such statements are founded, ought to be narrowly 
looked into; but as M. Guerry has a high reputation for accu- 
racy, and his tables seem to have been compiled wittr vare, the 
p ility ds, chat, the above account may be safely relied on. 
Now, it may naturally enough ‘be imagined, that M the facts are 
really so, they. furnish unquestionable evidence that-edueation, 
instead of diminishing emme, positively tends to iicreade it. 
Such an inference, however, seems to'be as yet unwarranted ; 
for, until it be proved that education has the same kine of sub- 
jects to operate on in every part of France, its effects cannot be 
judged uf from such data as those furnished by M. Guerry. It 
appears from the 42d number of the Phrenological Journal, 
article 1st, that France is peopled by two gress families,— 
named by M. Era ig Gauls and Kimris,—whose mental qua- 
lities are very dissimilar ; and I have been informed, by a Lune 
nologist who recently travelled in France, that he observed the 
heade 1o be in some districts much; inferior to those seen in 
others, Now, this important fact ought not to.be overlooked, 
as it has hitherto been, in judging of the influence of edaeation ; 
for it can hardly be doubted, that edueated but inferior minds 
will display less morality than minds which are uneducated 
but naturally much superior. What should we say of a man 
who should call in question the efficacy of medical treatment, 
because a patient tainted from birth with consumption, and who 
had been long under the care of a physician, was not so-healthy 
as a person with naturally sound lungs, who had never taken 
medical advice in his life? But for the treatment, the vonsump- 
tive man would have been much worse than he actually was, 
and probably would have died in early youth. To judge cor- 
rectly, therefore, of the question at issue, we must compare the 
present amount of crime in particular departments of France, 
with its amount in the same departments when there was either 
very little instruction or none at all. In this manner:we. shall 
avoid being misled by the effects of other influences ; such as 
the density or thinness of the population,—the employment of 
the E. den in agriculture or manufactures, and their renidence 
on the coast, in the interior, or in mountainous or fertile districts. 
Were such a trial made, I think it would almost without exeep- 
tion be found, in cases where no great change of circumstances 
had occurred that in exact proportion to the inerease of . educa- 
tion there had been en obvious diminution of crime. I am well 
aware that, by the system of instruction: generally pursued, the 
moral feelings, which restrain from crime, are wholly neglected : 
but cultivation even of the intellect appears favourable to mora- 
lity ; first, by giving periods of repose to the lower propensities, 
of whose excessive activity erime is the result; secondly, by 
promoting th’ ° ` » of habits of regularity, subordination, 
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and obedience; and, thirdly, by strengthening and informing 
the intellect, and thereby enabling it. to / see more clearly the 
dangerous consequenees af. crime. No doubt-there are criminals 
on whor, an excellent intellentual education has been bestowed ; 
but instead:of thence inferring that education increases the lia- 
bility, of mankind to. crime, it may wish. great reason be asked, 
whether, had the: same individuals wanted: education altogether, 
their crimes would not have- been ten times more atrocious.— 
Yours, &. pet . are £ Q. M. Q. 


0 „ „„ e y 


an ARTICLE X. 
CHAMBERS'S INFORMATION: POR THE PEOPLE, No. 45. 
Ps Treatise on Moral Philosophy. 


rts number of the fnfhrmation for the People is occupied 
by a Treatise on Moral Philosophy, in which are briefly and 
intelligently described the leading doctrines propounded in an- 
cient and modern times relative to the powers and operations of 
the human mind. The author, in concluding his sketch of the 
metaphysical systems which have hitherto prevailed, stntes that 
it has been given more with the view of affording our readers 
an idea of what has been done in the way of exploring the hid- 
den mysteries of mind, than with the hope that any benefit will 
be reaped from the perusal. The sketch, such us it is, exhibits 
a lamentable picture of misdirected ability—of valuable time 
in a search as vain as that after the philosopher's stone.’ 
From the days of Zeno and Epicurus to those of Immanuel 
Kant, the world has been the theatre of successive systems of 
metaphysics, each of which, as we have seen, has met with fol- 
lowers of greater or less distinction, in schools and colleges, 
without having, either individually or collectively, been of any 
sensible benefit to the mass of the community. Logic, the de- 
sign of which is to teach the right use of our reason, or intellec- 
tual and moral faculties, and the improvement of them in our- 
selves and others, has been actively employed in the endeavour 
to subvert. the most obvious truths. Zeno demonstrated the 
impossibility of motion; ‘Spinoza, that there was no God ; 
Hobbes, that there was no difference between right and wrong: 
Hume, that belief was imaginary; Descartes, Mallebranche, 
and Locke, that mind was matter, or, in other words, that when 
we lose our consciousness of existence, we no longer preserve 
our identity. Well may the untaught reader inquire, What 
does all this mean? We may answer him in the words of Reid 
Poor untaught mortals believe undoubtedly that there is a 
sun, moon, and stars; an earth which we inhabit; country, 
friends, and relations, which we enjoy ; land, houses, and move- 
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ables, which we possess. But philoso itying the credu- 
lity of the vulgar; career no faith. bat vibe is founded 
on reason.:: They apply te philotep)ty % farish. them with 
reason. fo the iheliuf f thebe hinge whieh! all mankind have 
believed: without: bini able lta) give vahiy: Fan fori ity ' And 
surely one would! t what, i Matterk of sidh importance, 
the prdef vbuid not be difficile: bur it it the most difatilething 
ir the world); for these: tireu! men eceartes,''Mahebtanche, 
and ‘Locke-with the best good-will, have not been able, from 
all the ‘treasures of philosophy, to draw one argament that is fit 
to convince a man that cant reusen, of the eisteroe of ahy one 
thing without hm. Admitet philosophy-¢Idaughter of fight ! 
—parent of wisdom and knowledge lif thou art she, surely 
thou hast not: yet arisen upon the human: mirth non · blessed. us 
with more of thy rays than are sufficient to shed a darkness 
visible upon the human faculties; and to disturb that repose 
and serenity which happier morthls- enjoy, who never approached 
thine altar, nor felt-thide infinenpes: But if: indeed thou: hast 
not pewer-to'dispel ithose clouds nd phantoms: whieh: them hast 
discovered -or created, withdraw this- pergicious and maliguant 
ray—I despise philosophy, and renvuhee its guidance ; let my 
soul. dwell with common see. Pliese are ne doubt severe 
expressions of reproof from one of the most eminent iaquirers 
inte the nature of mind in moderntimes, but-they are obviously 
noi leas juut. than severe. ‘Professor Dugald Stewart. bas ad- 
mitted: withthe Abbé de Bonaid that diversity, ofi: doctrine 
has increased from age’to age, with the sumbets off masters, and 
with tlie sof knowledge ; and Europe, which at present 
possesses libraries filled: with philusoptical works, and which.rec- 
kono. up. althost as many philosophers as writers, poor in the 
midst, of so much: riches, and uncertain with the aid of all its 

ides, whieh road it-should follow—Eurape, the centre and 

oeus of all the lights of the world,, has yet its pHiLosorny 

only in expectation.’ ” Be, 

After thus-piving-hid opinion as to the value of the labours of 
the mataphysicians; and allyding with approbation: to. the recent 
works of Dr Abercrombie, the author proveeds to -notice “the 
extraordinary_exertions, which for the. las} few years have been 
made.by the phrenologigts, whose system of mind, laying the 
question of its physiological origin and alleged foundation en. 
tinely aside, has perhaps better claims to, notice than many who 
are repelled by the startling question as to that origin may be 
aware of” A short account of the rise and progress of hrenology 
is then given, and à high'eulogium is pronounced on Mr Combe 
Treatise.on. the. Constitution of Man. The author observes, that, 
ec s if to compensate the credulity which their ances 
tors acting alchemy and astrology, the public 
baw v eager to condemn a science which, though 
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at eat. a one of the same order, neyer yet has made any pre- 
tensions t : 


lar ities in he. brain, the case has-emideatly boen mivh-akes- 
ed. .Phrenplogy'may now baiteken into eee asa. 
means af 8 j 

tion of their heeds, but as a scheme ef, the. mental, constitution; 


lace, the important quality of intelligibility, whieh ne other 
m altogether has It 5 nti jaia 


We cannot: refrain - ſram here eapreming our high estimate 
of the bald iand -independeme spirit whieh has induced Messrs 
Chambers: tp publish their favourable- opinion af doctrines so 
genetlly- heated: at by persona who find it more easy to rini- 
cule than to investigate. Not having studied the physiological 
deporte! Phrenology, they, with eharagteristie good sense, 
offer no opinion ding itsvalidity. A tree, however; is known 
by ste friwil IE t ier ee eee Fhrenotegy 
be so-exedilent,. it it di 40. SS from the. conolasion that 
the-physielegy on i which it is based hanaet he yngeund.  ' 

‘ 1 On TES 5 


A eee lel ga E 


ty. ARTICLE XE 
„ e e rated 
publication, s t number w 
3 has been. maiaa Mr 5 Gy ocr 
rote eT UE ts LE i, Dec. 10. 1684 
“ v0 THR EDITOR or TAE EDINBURGH PHBRNOLOGIGAL JOURNAL. . 
„Stn! shall not trouble you with any further remarks on 
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the injustice of the review of my work on Mental Culture, or 
your comment on my last letter in your Journal, but shall re- 
quest you to ,insert all’ the miss ated, facts and ‘doctrines which 
you have, promised to do, sbould I wish ‘it :—that I am not 
taxing your courtesy tog apye ` I refer you to the last number 
of your Journal, page 18 y Where ‘you say. From delicacy 
to Mr Leyison, no details were cba y entered into regarding 
the mistakes é an coun BCPS, and, from he same motive, they 
are still wwithhel A ‘Should Mr Levjsori, howe er, request us to 
publish thein, this shall be instantly qone. I shall, therefore, 
expect to see a list of the mistakes, Nel, M the next Journal. — 
Im, Ne. 5 e ee 1% . ak LEVIs ON.“ 

In complianee with Nr Devisen streqdest, we shall dow exhibit, 
at some length, the grounds on which we)said that; in his, hook, 
facts as well Hs doctrines! are ocensionally misstated ; a fault 
which ‘it is the duty of every writer on controverted subjects. 
like Bhrenoldgy to’ avoid with peoùliar care. 6 n---"- 

Speaking of the mode ‘fev w the-activity Of Acquisitive- 
ness may Be allayed, Mr Lerison says .-, It would be ad- 
visable to treat a covetous child in the following manner 5. viz., 
never to excite tile tendency, but dlwayb to praise generous and 
disinterested: acts ; and thus; if we eannbteradicate the feeling, 
we have it in dur pener to glve .it a better and more. salutary 
direction. Induce'sié littl: bein to desire the acquisition N, know- 
ledge, by initiating it in some department of natural history, 
for instance; you may gratify the feeling without any demorali- 
zation, and 25 a propensity, otherwise tanding to vice; may be 
rendered a méans of irstruclion amd intellectual 8 18 
acting in cbncert with the moral arid reflective. quadities of the 
mind, and exercising’ a salutary inflaence on the character.“ 
E. 197.) ns 10 (ri ti’ wb $ Vy — ; 

We refrain from inquiring to what extent the moral and re- 
flective faculties are called into action by the study of natural 
history; and shall. simplyiexpress our surprise that: the word 
4 1 a 1 9 far mialed Mr Levison. as to 
make him believe that thik propensity- is gratified: by the aequi- 
sition of knowledge. The function of 8 hp 
rectly stated by Dr Spurgheim (to whose authority Mr Levi- 
son bows), is merely to “ givh a desire for every sort af. proper- 
ty”, (Phrenology, 3d edit. p 171); and, in the words of the 
same phrenologist, it is the intellectual faculties alone which 
5. 216) to man or animals any kind of bheledge. (Id. 

. 2 . Ó ve „ l, „ se ae tt 5 7e 2 
: We are told,” says Mr Levison on. pp. 80, $1, “ that Pi- 
zarro, with a few Specierds conquered the kingdom of Monte- 
zuma’ act that the crania of the Peruvians have 
the o tiveness small, whilst in the heads of the 
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Spaniards it is large. This phrenological test is further esta- 
blished by a similar comparison between the heads of the Mexi- 
cans and their conquerors, There are many Mexican and 
Peruvian skulls (Aborigines) in the excellent museum of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Society, On the other hand, we find 
that many of the natives who inhabit some of the Malacen Is- 
lands (the Caribbean Indians, for example) are notorious for 
their brutal courage, and their skulls form a striking contrast 
to thos? of the Lascars and Hindoos, both which people are 
proverbial for their timidity and cowardice.” 

In this short paragraph are comprised several inaccuracies of 
which any writer ought to be ashamed. In the first place, It 
was not the kingdom of Montezuma (in other words, Mexico,) 
but that of Atahualpa (namely Peru), which was conquered by 
Pizarro. Secondly, No phrenological comparison has ever been 
made between the heads of the Mexicans and those of the 
Spaniards—there being in the museum of the Phrenological 
Society, instead of many” Mexican skulls, not one. And, 
thirdly, The geographical statement made by Mr Levison is 
very erroneous; for the Caribbean Indians do not inhabit 
„ some of the Malacca Islands,“ but the Caribbee Islands in 
the West Indies, and the northern part of South America. 
Where, we take leave to ask, are the Malacca Islands?” Im 
the East Indies there is a peninsula called Malacca; but as for 
the “ Jslands,” their position on the face of the globe is not 
very apparent. 

On page 35, Mr Levison affirms that the Hinddos have 
Benevolence large.“ Unless he is able to invalidate the evi- 
dence given to the contrary by Dr George Murray Paterson,* 
who made very extensive observations in India, and to annul 
the testimony afforded by about forty Hindoo skulls in the 
Phrenological Society's museum, we are entitled to say that his 
statement is not borne out by facts. 

Such expressions as the size of the venerative fi 
(p. 55); This organ is situated laterally on each side of the last 
0 faculty” (p. 88); and, It should be remembered 
that the brain, composed of these diversified faculties,” &c. 
(p. 109)—are unphilosophical and absurd; for faculties have 
neither size nor place, and it is of organs, not faculties, that 
the brain is composed. These absurdities were, we doubt not, 
üttered through mere carelessness ; but such carelessness is very 
injurious in a philosophical work. The whole book, it may be 
mentioned, bears obvious marks of negligence and haste; the 
reason of which may be partly found in a fact stated by Mr 
Levison in the Berkshire Chronicle, viz. that it“ was composed 
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after his professional hours, and that in a very few months.” 
Respect for the public ought to have induced him to bestow 
more of the labor lima on an elementary treatise like this, where 
accuracy is of greater importance than in works intended for 
the advanced student. 

„When the head is very small,” he says on p. 20, (but 
accompanied with the nervous temperament), there is great ge- 
neral activity, but, at the same time, we feel that there is a 
mental feebleness. On the contrary, if the head be very large, 
then, with the same temperament, there is a corresponding su- 
peony : the individual is impressively profound, driving all 

fore him by the strength and energy of his genius, sometimes 
like a hurricane carrying desolation whenever he appears, or, 
as the glorious sun, enlightening and bléssing mankind with 
the rays emanating from his moral and intellectual attributes : 
such a man was the great Lord Chatham.” Now, these last ef- 
fects occur only when the organs of the moral sentiments and 
intellect are large, which either may or may not be the case in 
a very arge head. Mr Levison’s statement, therefore, is too 
unqualified, and gives countenance to an error very prevalent 
among persons ignorant of phrenology—that a large and active 
brain, of whatever form, is, according to the cultivators of our 
science, always accompanied by genius. That Mr Levison 
meant otherwise, there can be little doubt; but the inaccuracy 
of his statement is certainly “ a fault which it is the duty of 
every writer on controverted subjects like phrenology to avoid 
with peculiar care.” 

Speaking of Combativeness, he says (p. 31) :—“ In the well 
organized individual it is a feeling of great apatan infus- 
ing a moral courage which fits the possessor for the noblest acts, 
and urges him to make, if necessary, a sacrifice of personal 
ease, and even of life, in the cause of truth and virtue, from a 
stern sense of duty.” Here is an obvious misapprehension. 
Combativeness no doubt gives the courage which enables men 
to act according to the dictates of higher powers, but it urges” 
no sacrifice whatever. 

On Constructiveness, according to Mr Levison, “ depend all 
our powers of contrivance” (p. 43). The truth is, that the in- 
tellectual faculties are the contriving powers, and that Con- 
structiveness merely gives the manual dexterity necessary for 
carrying their contrivances into execution. It guides,” says 
Dr Spurzheim, the practical part of construction, but does 
not determine the objects to be constructed.” (Manual of Phre- 
nology.). There are persons who, though excellent contrivers, 
are (as in a case mentioned on p. 207 of our present number,) 
obliged to employ other men to construct what they plan; and, 
on the other hand, many good constructers are almost, or even 
wholly, destitute of the power of contrivance. 
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In the section on Self-Esteem, the following words ocent <+ 
“This cerebral organ is situated above the organ of Adhesive- 
ness, and was supposed to give nobleness to thought, and con- 
sequently to infuse a kind of dignity into all our actions,” (p. 48). 
Its real situation is above the organ of Concentrativeness, that 
over Adhesiveness being the organ of Love of Approbation. 
By whom has Self-Esteem been supposed, to give nobleness 
to thought į” Certainly not by Gall or Spurzheim. 

Speaking of Love of Ap 5 Mr Levison says, When 
this feeling is comparatively small, an individual is indifferent 
whether he has the gpod or the bad opinion of his associates; 
and such a persdp will be negligent, uncourteous, and selfish,” 
(p. 46). ut these results by no means necessarily follow. 
There is a courtesy of Benevolence as well as of Love of Ap- 
probation ; and selfishness may exist either with or without a 
strong endowment of the latter sentiment, which simply ope- 
rates as a check upon its outward manifestation. Persons ig- 
norant of phrenology would naturally infer from Mr Levison’s 
statement, that a small organ of Love of Approbation indicates 
selfishness, and a large one disinterestedness. The reverse of 
this is often seen. 

The organ of Conscientiousness,” we are told, “ is situated 
on each side of Firmness, and, the two sentiments taken to- 
gether may be 1 to censors appointed by the Creator, 
to guard us against acting from the mere impulse of our lower 
feelings; or they may be regarded as a moral balance, by which 
we should weigh all our motives, so that we may not infringe 
upon the rights of others, or a are! persona] desires by çam- 
promising our dignity as moral and intelligent beings,” (p. 56). 


Firmness has nothing whatever to do with the weighing of mo- 


tives in a moral balance. It is only a tendency to persist im 
such conduct, and such opinions and purposes, as the other 
faculties— moral or otherwise—may determine. 

„ These (the reflective) faculties,” says Mr Levison, “ are 
perfectly developed about the age of puberty, and indicate the 
greatest energy between thirty and forty,” (p. 95). Nothing is 
more rare than their perfect development about the age of pu- 
berty. Perfection of development, and possession of the great- 
est energy, are co-existent, the latter being the necessary result 
of the former. ' 

According to Mr Levison, had man been destitute of Loca- 
lity, „his thoughts would have had nothing of regularity, but 
would have been like the fleeting and evanescent forms of pass- 
ing clouds; and it would have een imposible for him to con- 
ceive the natural. or accidental relations existing between the 
different objects of the universe on.which he moves and dwells.” 
* It is that power of the mind which informs us of the relatiow 
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of one object to another, (p. 84). The word relation is here 
most inaccurately used instead of relative position ; and as to re- 
gularity and stability of the thoughts, we are puzzled to discover 
‘how these are influenced by a faculty whose entire function is 
to observe, remember, and judge of the physical position of ob- 
jects. We know individuals who, with deficient Locality, are 
remarkable for thoughts the very ,qpposite af -irregular and 
evanescent. t. „ in, e . 

Mr Levison says of Eventuality, that “when an object is 
spoken of, or presented to us, whether in a tangible form or 
merely erally, in an instant this- highly valuable faculty recalls 
all circumstanees connected with it, (p. 88). Suraly it. is not 
intended that these ooncluding words should regeive.a literal: 
interpretation. — ooa „ , ee de 

The organ of Melody is situated in a lateral direction, on 
each side of Time,” (p. 89) Another very careless expression. 

Mr Levison entertains unsound and novel opinions respect- ` 
ing the sentinient of Wonder, though: he propounds them as 
established doctrine: He thinks that this faculty gives man- 
kind “ an instinctive faith” in the recurrenee:of natural pheno- 
mena of which a regular and unbroken series has for a long: 
time been observed. Possessing this: sentiment of natural 
belief,” says he, we are not now under the necessity of recon- 
vincing ourselves that the operations of nature, which we ob- 
serve, are uniform and eonstant: we feel certain that they are 
so, (p. 63). Facts, it humbly appears to us, are wholly at 
variance with such an idea of the function of the organ of 
Wonder—an idea in support of which Mr Levison offers not 
the shadow of an argument. Observation proves, that the 
larger this organ is, the less confidence have men in the uni- 
formity and constancy of the operations of nature, and the 
more are they disposed to expect the supernatural interference 
of occult beings. sting ‘ 

Some very odd statements are made with regard to Imitation. 
When we reflect on the multiplicity of As which are ac- 
quired by children withoat any kind of direct tuition,.we must 
conclude that there is an innate faculty of imitation” ! (p. 69.) 
In what part of Dr Spurzheim’s works, we again ask, did Mr 
Levison that Imitation, or any other affective faculty, ac- 
quires ideas? But this is not all: Imitation, he ys, besides 
eonferring the power of imitating or assuming the natural lan- 
guage of the faculties; is the source of natural language itself, 
and of the power of comprehending it.. His words are the fol- 
lowing: ‘ The organ of Imitation is situated on each side of 
Benevolence, and, from its naturel tendency, might be desig- 
nated the ‘ mimic power, as it is this same faculty which gives 
to children a language of natural expression long before they ac- 
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quire the least-knowledge of artificial sounds (verbal language) : 
and, in this manner; they eontprehend certain physiognomical 
signs, even 5 not understand the words which orall; 
represent them; as, for exampte, the nod of the head, as an af- 
firmative; and the lateral shake, as meaning to express a nega- 
tive. ‘They also evidently distinguish between the frown of 
anger and the smile of approbation, as · they intuitively-shrink 
back at the exhibition of the former, and are attracted by the 
pleasitig impressions of the latter,” (p. 70). Mr Levison neither 
givess nor tay safely add, is able to give, any good. evi- 
coos ofthe oldies of 99 new views as: to the source af 
. Natural language and power of understanding it. 

„The onan ot Forn,” 8 iy Lonan lies rather upon 
Individuality, at each side of it,” (p. 80). This is pure. non- 
sense.’ e. n ot be * ` 

At the end of the book chere is githn an explanation of tech- 
nical terms; and here, at least, might care and precision have 
been expected. , Even in:deftritions, however, Mr.Levison dis- 
plays his characteristic vagueness and inacouraey. We shall 
extract several of them. entire, and leave them, without com- 
ment, to the judgment of our well-informed readers. n 

“ Colour (or gun f). Pereeption of harmony or relation of 
colours. e aT g 8 

„ Constructiveness.—Inetinet of contrivance.” 

„ Destructiveness.—-Carnivorous instinct.” 

Form. Perception of symmetry and proportion” = 

“© Hope—A sentiment which urges the mind to regard a fu- 
ture state.“ i ' i 

Imitation (organ of )—Source of expression and natural 
language” ! Srn l 

Murvellousness.Instineti ve credulity.” 

Number (organ 9. Peroeption of quantity.” 

“ Secretiveness.—Instinct of cunning and evasion: also an 
element ih prudence.” . 

“ Self: Eettem.—In'its good sense, the instinct of. self-preser- 
vation, but generally used with a reference to its various abuses.” 

s Size (organ /). Perception of distance and perspective.” 


‘We now take leave of Mr Levigon, by expressing our re- 
gret that he should have.done himself the injustice of sending 
into the world a book sullied by so many imperfections, and of 
which we have been compelled to speak in terms the reverse of 
those which we should otherwise have gladly employed. We 
beg to assure him, that notwithstanding what has lately, and 
on the present occasion, appeared in our pages, we s ever 
be ready to speak with favour of whatever future productions 
of his pen may seem to us worthy of commendation. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


SINGULAR DREAM. 


TO THE RDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sin, —As the subject of dreaming is rather a curious one in 
the philosophy of the human mind, and phrenology is the only 
system which affords a rational explanation of the nature and 
origin of dreams, the following narrative may prove not unin- 
teresting to your readers, as an example of considerable activity 
of some of the intellectual faculties co-existing with the com- 
plete inactivity, or sleep, of most of the propensities and senti- 
ments. The whole occurrences were as distinctly impressed on 
me as if I had been entirely awake. 

In the dream referred to, I was standing in St Paul’s Church- 
yard, when a funeral procession, consisting of a magnificent 

earse, drawn by six horses, preceded by a great number of 
mutes, and followed by an immense train of carriages, slowly 
approached from Ludgate Hill, and made its way towards the 
entrance on the north side of the Cathedral. A dense crowd 
was looking on, and I was given to understand that the de- 
ceased was a man universally known, and distinguished for the 
services which he had rendered to his country and the lustre 
he had shed upon the age in which he lived; but I could not 
discover his name, On arriving within a short distance of the 
gate, the procession sto , and presently Lord Nelson step- 
ped forward from beside me, dressed in his admiral’s uniform, 
and, with a tful inclination of his head, as a mark of pro- 
found respect for the character of the deceased, stated to him 
that he had left his own tomb, and come to do him the honours 
of the funeral-vault, and receive him amongst the other great 
men already buried there. The recently deceased, who, stran 
ly sap pre was not in his coffin, but stood near us, received this 
piece of attention courteously and graciously, and signified how 
much he was pleased to put hi under his Lordship’s guid- 
ance in this hitherto untried scene. 

After a short pause, Lord Nelson, perceiving the crowd look- 
ing eagerly on for the completion of the ceremony, remarked 
‘to his guest, that he must now take his place in bis coffin, and 
be carried forward in the splendid official hearse prepared for 
‘the occasion. His Lordship then ordered the richly ornamented 
coffin to be brought forward, and said, that as he was now ac- 
customed to the thing, he would shew his friend how to place 
himself, which he accordingly did by laying himself init at full 
length, and carefully pulling a folded covering over his body. 
He then got out, and the deceased placed himself exactly as 
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directed, on which his Lordship made a signal to lift the coffin 
into the hearse and move on. This was done accordingly, and 
we then mingled with the crowd, and proceeded on fvot to the 
door of the Cathedral—I walking familiarly alongside of his 
Lordship, without ever wondering how I had become acquaint- 
ed with him, or perceiving any thing extraordinary in the fact 
of a man who had been dead for many years, rising from his 

rave, still dead, and, in the character of a dead man, doing the 

uneral honours to another dead man. I never for a moment 
imagined that Nelson was alive; but, on the contrary, was 
conscious that a long interval had elapsed since his death, and 
saw distinctly the glazed eye and cold dull features so cha- 
racteristic of death: and yet so completely were the feelings 
asleep, that I felt neither wonder, nor awe, nor incongruity, 
but every thing seemed perfectly natural and as it ought to be; 
and indeed I was more at ease with him than I probably would 
have been had I met him in society as a living man. 

We entered the church together, and Nelson, with respect- 
ful care, was ready to direct every movement, so as to make the 
situation of his guest as little uncomfortable as possible. He 
descended with him into the vault,—saw his coffin properly 
placed,—took his leave,—and then adding that he must now re- 
sume his place in his own coffin, was going away, but imme- 
diately turned round and said, By the bye, as I am Here at 
any rate, would it not be as well to take a look of my head be- 
fore I go?” I answered eagerly, „that I thought it would, as 
this was an opportunity which might not occur again, and ought 
by no means to be lost.” We thereupon proceeded to the re- 
cess of a window for the sake of a better light ; and as he stood 
before me with his sunk and glazed eye, dull leaden features, 
and armless sleeve, I thought how very like he was to his por- 
traits, and to the wax-figure in Westminster Abbey! At this 
time, too, it struck me as extraordinary, that he who had been 
so long dead should be aware how much interest phrenology 
was exciting now, when, at the time of his death, it had scarcely 
been heard of; but this was the only thing approaching to 
wonder or perception of incongruity of which I was conscious 
during the whole time. 

On looking attentively at the forehead, I was struck with the - 
breadth and fulness just above the root of the nose, where In- 
dividuality lies; and remarked to him that his power of ob- 
serving what was 1 him must have been peculiarly 
acute and rapid, and that I could now see many uses in his 

ession to which it was applicable, although I had never be- 
ore thought that it was so necessary. He requested to know 
exactly what was comprehended under the term Individuality ; 
and after listening to the explanation, replied, ‘‘ It is quite 
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true: I must have it large—that was my forte] was always 
quick in observing.” I then noticed the great development 
of Locality, Weight, Size, and Form, told him the qualities of 
mind which they indicated, and remarked on the fondness 
for exploring other countries, which such a combination be- 
ional, and the facility which it gave of recollecting places 
and countries once seen. He said this also was correct, and 
that he found Locality useful even in stationing the ships of 
his fleet. I proceeded in my examination, and remarked, that 
I was disappointed to find the upper part of his forehead more 
retreating than I had e denoting less power of lo- 
ical reasoning and systematizing than what I had conceived 
fica to possess. He I would explain particularly the 
functions of that part of the brain; and when I gave him 
the usual account of Causality, he thought for a moment and 
replied, ‘ Well, after all, you are perhups not far wrong there 
either: I was not remarkable for reasoning power ; observation 
and the other qualities were what I excelled in.” My interest 
in the examination was becoming every moment more intense, 
and my eye was taking the direction of Firmness, an or, 
which seemed to be very largely developed, when, unfortunately, 
the vault-k came quietly up, and, tapping his Lordship 
on the shoulder, said all was ready for him down below, and he 
would thank him to resume his place, as he had not time to 
wait longer. His Lordship at once obeyed, and bade me 
bye, with a slight bow, but without altering a single feature of 
his face. I then left the church, thinking how fortunate I had 
been to be there at such an interesting time, and soon after 
awoke. 

Such are the facts of my dream. I shall not attempt to ex- 
plain them farther than by remarking, that they exhibit a strik- 
ing instance of activity of some faculties co-existing with repose 
of others; a circumstance which can be accounted for only b 
the phrenological principle of a plurality of cerebral organs, cake 
of which may be active while the others are at rest. The perfect 
recollection which I had, not only of Nelson’s history, appear- 
ance, and death, and of the localities of St Paul's and the as- 
pect of its monuments, but also of the phrenological doctrines 
and their applications in life, formed a singular contrast to the 
total absence of every feeling of awe, incongruity, wonder, or 
disgust, which, in the waking state, would have been so strongly 
excited. ‘The only cause to which I can ascribe the dream, is 
having previously resolved to send to the library for Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, which I had heard praised as an excellent piece 
of biography. I am, &c. e A. C. 

EDINBURGO, 3d February 1835. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


PROSPECTUS OF A BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF MENTAL SCIENCE. By Sir Gronce S. 
Maczkxzix, Bart. 


Tue establishment of an Association for the advancement of 
Physical Science, naturally led several persons who have paid 
attention to the state of Mental Science to desire the promotion 
of the latter by a similar Association. Whether mental science 
be regarded as one hardly yet in existence, or as having advanced 
sufficiently to enable those who have particularly attended to it 
to perceive that it is minutely interwoven with human conduct 
and human institutions, it has been too long neglected. While 
physical science opens up to view many proofs of the immensity 
of creative power, and administers to the increase of human 
comfort, it likewise multiplies human wants, and contributes to 
the useless gratification, even to the extent of abuse, of appetites 
which were destined not to be the guides of human conduct, but 
to be subservient to the higher faculties, the exercise of which 

-alone can direct, mankind to the rational use of physical dis- 
covery. The rational enjoyment to which physical science can 
administer, can be rendered so only by a knowledge of the real 
constitution of man and such happiness as it may be permitted 
to us to enjoy in this warld can be attained only by searching 
for the relation in which man stands to his fellow-men and to 
external nature—in other words, for the laws which it has 
pleased Almighty Power to establish for that relation—and b 
obeying those laws as- part of the Creator's will. No doubt it 
has been discovered that the mind is so closely connected: with 
the body as to produce mutual influence; and to investigate this 
is a branch-of physiology ; and thus, mental science might ap- 
pear capable of being connected with physical, in. our present 
Association: But, since the mental faculties have not yet been all 
discovered, nor those: known defined with sufficient accuracy, 
they have to be submitted to farther metaphysical inquiry; and 
it seems proper, from the wide extent of. the subject, that a se- 
te Association should be established. While mental science 
1s truly one of observation, inquiry being applied in the first 
instance to the discovery of faeulties, much discussion will be 
required before the definitions of discovered faeulties are settled. 
Seeing, therefore, that this is what may be called a mixed 
science, and that its results are applicable to legislation, the ad- 
ministration of justice, political science, education, and the 
treatment of the insane, and, in short, to every sublunary con- 
cern of human life, it would be improper to attach it to an Asso- 
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ciation for the advancement of purely physical discovery, while 
its extent is ample for the full employment of a separate one. 

The immense importance of mental science to mankind has 
been overlooked, because for a very long period no discovery of 
any importance had been made in it. Philosophers had specu- 
lated only on their own individual consciousness, and had made 
themselves standards for the whole human race, neglecting, or 
setting aside as not worthy of regard, the marked differences of 
buman talent and character. Attention has been attracted to 
physical science, because discoveries were, to all appearance, 
more easily made, and every discovery opened the field still 
wider, so that every one found a range for his prevailing talent. 
Physiologists, however, have at last withdrawn the veil which 
had obscured and rendered uninviting the track of those who 
had embarked on the ocean of metaphysics, without a single fact 
to serve as a pilot. 

Enough has been said to introduce what is proposed to be 
the manner of proceeding. As soon as a sufficient number of 
persons shall have announced their desire to be members, a ge- 
nera} meeting will be held at such time and place as may appear 
convenient, at which officers will be selected, and rules for fu- 
ture government enacted. And, if they can be procured, re- 
ports will be read on the following subjects :— 

1. On the present state of mental science. 

2. On the present state of our knowledge of the causes of in- 
sanity, idiocy, and other aberrations of the faculties. 

8. On the present state of the criminal law, in reference to the 
mode of trial and punishment, and as applicable to the human 
faculties. 

4. On the present mode of administering justice in civil 
cases. 

5. On the present state of education. 

6. On the present state of political science. 

7. On the present customs and usages of society, as affecting 
the faculties. 

It is proposed that the inquiries to be instituted shall be re- 
mitted to different committees or sections as follows:. 

1. Enumeration and analysis of the human faculties; the 

hysiology of the brain; the causes of difference in human ta- 
leat and character; hereditary influences. : 

2. Education, in reference to health, and the discipline of the 
animal, intellectual, and moral faculties; the customs and usages 
of society, in reference to their influence on the human constitu- 
tion. 

3. Civil and criminal legislation; the relations of man to ex- 
ternal things. 
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4. Political economy; colonization; in reference to the moral 
faculties. 

It is proposed that the sections shall report their proceedings 
daily to a general meeting, when, if any member shall choose to 
make observations, he shall be invited to deliver them, and some 
member of the section, on whose report the observations may be 
made, shail be at liberty to reply, after which no farther discus- 
sion shall be allowed; and a recommendation made to inquire 
farther into facts to be submitted to the section at the subse- 
quent annual meeting. No question having any reference to 


religious creed to be admitted. 


The establishment of such an Association as that proposed by 
Sir George Mackenzie, is certainly most desirable; but we fear 
that, unless the members were phrenologists, the business of the 
meetings would consist of vain and endless sperulations, and 
that the most opposite opinions would be advocated without the 
possibility of appealing for their support or refutation to any 
fixed add admitted standard. On the other hand, were half of 
the members phrenological, and the other half unphrenological, 
the Association would evidently prove inoperative,—those igno- 
rant of phrenology denying, doubting, or gro ing for principles 
which the phrenologists consider fully established; and the 
phrenologists, on their side, by no means consenting to be thus 
retarded in their progress. We would suggest, therefore, 
that the phrenologists of the United Kingdom should associate, 
and meet once a-year in some central place, such as York, 
Phrenologists would all agree on fundamental points, and it 
cannot be doubted, that, by such meetings, and the reading of 
reports like those suggested in Sir George Mackenzie’s prospec- 
tus, a very decided impetus would be given both to the ad- 
vancement and to the diffusion of phrenology. The public 
might be attracted to some of the meetings by lectures on the 
history and principles of the science. 

As the maturest consideration ought to be bestowed on this 
important subject, we recommend it to the attention of phreno. 
logists and phrenological societies throughout the kingdom, and 
shall be happy to receive communications (post paid, through 
any of our publishers) from all who incline to favour us with 
their suggestions, or promise of 9 to the projected Associ. 
ation. Should insuperable difficulties present themselves, it de- 
serves to be considered b riba tae Societies whether they 
should not individually hold annual general meetings, as the 
Parisian Society does, and invite the public to hear reports of 
the labours of the preceding year, and the progress which phre- 
nology is making throughout the world.—Ep:ror. 
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‘Evivnevurey.—The following evening courses of Lectures are being deliver- 
æd in the Waterloo Rooms, under the auspices of the Edinburgh A tion for 
Procuring Instruction in Useful and Entertaining Sciences:—1. Lectures on 
Phrenology (twice a-week), giving a full view of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man mind. and embracing the applications of the Science to Education, 
Morals,—Criminal-Legislation,—Insanity,—H ealth,—the elucidation of Cha- 
racter,—and the Happiness and Moral and Intellectual Improvement of the 
Human Race. By Mr George Combe.——2 On the Laws of the Animal 
Economy (once a-week), embracing a Popular View of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, and the application of their principles to the preservation of Health. 
By Dr Allen Thomson.— And 3. A second course of Natural Philosophy 
(once a-week), on subjects which were either altogether omitted, or but 
slightly treated of, in last winter's course, such as the doctrine of Bodies or 
Matter in general—Atmosphere—H eat—Electricity —Meteorology—Gal- 
‘vanism—Magnetism, and the general features of Astronomy with a view to 
the formation of artificial Globes and the construction of Maps and Charts. 
By George Lees, A.M., of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 
The attendance at these Lectures is shown by the following statement of 
tickets sold, and visitors admitted, down to the 4th February 18365 :— 


Phrenology. Natural Philosophy. Animal Economy. Total. 


‘Tickets 212 L.95 4 6 203 L. 68 15 6 192 L. 64 16 0 607 L. 229 16 0 
Visitors 635 20 17 6 140 3 10 0 255 6 7 6 1229 30 15 0 


L116 2 0 L72 5 6 L7 3 6 1.259 11 0 


We extract the following from the Edinburgh Chronicle of 27th December 
1834 :—" A correspondent in Melrose reminds us, that in making, some time 
back, a few remarks upon Phrenology, we promised that we would take an 
early opportunity to enter at more length into that important question. ‘I 
have wate he says. and watched for that number, but it has never ap. 

red; and in the sickness arising from hope deferred, I have taken the li. 
Perty of begging that you will, in as early a number as possible, express your 
opinions upon its tendency and merits. The perdi in the south of Scot. 
land are beginning to appreciate its merits. Nothing but cheap information 
on the subject is required. A public lecturer upon that interesting science 
would meet with certain and deserved success. Many of the readers of your 
journal in this quarter, have a faint perception of its doctrines, and the ex- 

ression of your opinion would be an unspeakable benefit and pleasure? We 
have no recollection of the particular occasion alluded to, but have no doubt 
we did make such a promise, and we assure our correspondent that we are 
exceedingly pleased to find that the subject excites so much interest. To 
those who are not acquainted with the principles of the science—and we can 
pretend only to a knowledge of these—we dare say it may appear ultra- 
Absurd; but our belief is, that were Phrenology generally understood—and 
it bas only to be understood in order to be appreciated—it would lead to a 
complete and most beneficial social revolution. But we cannot enter into its 
merits at present, and are afraid it will not be in our power for some time, 
owing to the present state of the political world. We hope, however, in due 
time to be enabled to devote an article or two to its consideration.” 

The January and February numbers of the Christian Pioneer, a Glasgow 
periodical, contain the first and second of a series of articles on phrenology, 
and a regular continuation is promised. “ Considering the philosophy of 
mind,” says the Editor, “ to be one of the most important subjects that can 
engage human attention, and that every thing which tends to throw light on 
mental phenomena must be useful to man, we have requested a series of pa- 
pers on phrenology from an individual well qualified to do justice to that in- 
‘teresting science; and though we do not pledge ourselves to coincide with 
every statement he may make, we are well satisfied that none will be made 
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but such as will merit candid and serious consideration.” The first article 
consists of preliminary observations intended to remove hostile prejudices; 
and in the second is given the history of Phrenology, down to the departure’ 
of Gall and Spurzheim from Vienna in 1805. The editor of the Edinburgh 
Chronicle, in order to meet the request of his Melrose correspondent. bas 
copied the former of these articles, slightly abridged, into his paper of 3ist 
January, and promises to quote the others as they make their appearance. 
To such of our readers,” he observes, “ as still labour under the erroneous 
impression that Phrenology is a tissue of unfounded and absurd doctrines, we 
may mention, that it is taught as the true physiology of the brain, and the 
acience of mind, by professors in the London University, in the University of 
Dublin, in the Andersonian University in Glasgow, ‘and: by eminent te 
lecturers in Edinburgh—that its fost principles are now admitted to be 
true, even by professors of the old school, who continue to deny its details, 
but at first ridiculed it entirely — that at a late meeting of the Royal Medical 
Society of this city, (the most important of the juvenile societies connected 
with medicine.) at which it formed the subject of the evening’s discussion, 
the essayist, and all the speakers except one, declared in favour of its truth—. 
that the spirited editors of Chambers's Information for the People,’ in a re- 
cent number of that work on Moral Philosophy, gave phrenology the prefer- 
ence, for clearness and usefulness, over all former systeme of mental philoso- 
y—and that, at the present time, Mr Combe is lecturing in the Waterloo 
ms twice a-week, to an audience of 250 of the citizens of Edinburgh, of 
all ages and pursuits. These facts, we hope, will be accepted as an apology 
for our complying with the request alluded to, by presenting some account of 
the subject in our columns.” 


Prrenovoarcat Society.—The following office-bearers were elected on 
27th November 1834: — George Cumbe, President; John Anderson, jun., Ar- 
thur ‘Trevelyan, Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., and Dr Francis Farquharson, Vice- 
Presidents; John F. Macfarlan, Lindsay Mackersy, Charles Mac. aren. H. T. 
M. Witham, Dr John Scott, and P. Deseret, Councillors; Dr William Gre. 

ry, Secretary: Robert Cox, Conservator of Museum; D. Campbell, Clerk. 

everal donations have been lately received :—Skull found under the foun- 
dation of the old steeple of Montrose, presented by Dr William Gregory ; 
cast of skull of the Dugong or Indian mermaid, presented by Mr Anthony 
O'Neill; and three Hindoo skulls—two found on the banks of the Hoogley, 
and one from Pullicate on the Coromandel coast, presented by Jobu Chisholm, 
Esq., surgeon, London. i . 


GLasgow.—On Monday 5th January, a phrenological soirée was held in 
the Andersonian University. There was a good attendance of ladies and 
gentlemen, but little or no discussion took place, as Professor Hunter and the 
other phrenologists had almost undisputed possession of the field. Dr Lawrie 
was the only opponent that presented himself, and even he admitted the 
claim of Phrenology to be ranked as “a science.” At the following soirée, 
Dr Hunter introduced some remarka on national character, illustrated by a 
selection of casts. 


Dunreamurne.—Mr W. A. F. Browne having undertaken, at the conclu- 
sion of his course of Lectures on Phrenology in Dunfermline last year, to 
gre there an annual lecture on the science, delivered that for 1835, on 10th 

‘ebruary, at a quarter past 8 o'clock p. m., in the Maygate Chapel. The sub- 
ject which he treated was National Character, and the audience amounted to 
about two hundred and fifty individuals, each of whom paid sixpence. The 
delivery of an annual lecture in other provincial towns would be attended 
with much benefit. 


Duwore.—-On the forenoon of Sunday 11th January, a lecture on the con- 
nexiun between Phrenology and Christianity was delivered in the Thistle 
Hall, Union Street, by the Rev. H. Clarke. This lecture gave so much sa- 
tisfaction, that, as we learn, the Dundee Mechanics’ Phrenological Society 
intend to print it. Mr Clarke has delivered several additional lectures on 
Phrenology. 
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GaxEnocx.—The Phrenological Society of this town has lately procured 
an extensive collection of casta, and is proceeding with great vigour in the 
study of Phrenology. We beg to be favoured with occasional accounts of the 
progress of this and other societies. 


Soutnaurron.—Mr J. R. Stebbing lectured on Phrenology here in No- 
vember last. He was attacked by a correspondent of the Hampshire Adver- 
liser, on the subject of dreaming, &c.; but in a subsequent number of that 
paper was defended by a third party, and also by himself- The oppunent, as 
usual, evinced the utmost ignorance of the science. 


Uwmitep States.—From the second number nf the Annals of Phřenology, 
we learn that the Boston Phrenological Society held regular meetings ast 
summer, which were attended with unabated interest. A remittance of L.100 
was made to London in order to purchase casts. A course of public lectures, 
commencing on 3d October, at seven o'clock P. m., has been delivered at the 
Masonic Temple, under the direction of the Society. A social Phrenological 
Society, composed of ladies and gentlemen, has been formed at Harlan 
„Its members are uf the most respectable families in the town, and their 
display of ability, and zeal in the study of the science, is highly creditable.” 
At Nantucket a similar society has been organised. “ Its members are able 
and active. Mr Dunkin has just closed a course of lectures on Phrenol 

at this place. It was exceedingly popular.“ —At Brunswick, Maine, ae 
ciety has been formed, in which the best students ‘of ‘the College take an ac- 
tive part. Its success is certain. At Andover, Amherst, and Hanover, N. H., 
„% Phrenological Clubs have been formed by the students, and the science re- 
ceives no small share of their attention.”—Societies, have arisen also in South 
Reading, Leicester, Worcester, Hanover, Mass., Providence, R. I., and Hartford, 
Con.—The Boston Medical Magazine defends Phrenology in an unqualified 
manner; and the reprints of Mr Combe’s System and Elements of Phreno- 
logy, &c., and of Dr Combe's Observations on Mental Derangement, have 
met with a very rapid sale. In short, the prospect from the other side of the 
Atlantic is cheering beyond expectation. 

Dr Caldwell's excellent Treatise on Physical Education, published at Bos- 
ton several months ago, has been received, and will be noticed. We have been 
gratified by receiving a copy of a useful little volume of 192 entitled 
* Illustrations of Phrenology ; being a Selection of Articles from the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal, and the Transactions of the Edinburgh Phre- 
nological Sciety. With twenty-six wood · cuts. Edited by George H. Cal- 
vert. With an Introduction by the Editor. Baltimore, 1832.” The editor's 
introduction is very well compiied, but bis alteration of the numbering of the 
organs seems to us uncalled for, and tending to produce confusion. The re- 
maining contents of the volume are the cases of Gottfried, Williams, Bishop, 
Burk, Hare, Pope Alexander VI, Melancthon, King Robert Bruce, and the 
Rev. Mr M.; with reports of Dr Gall’s visit to the prisons of Berlin and 
Spandau, Mr Combe's visit to Dublin, and Mr Deville's examination of heads 
of convicts on board the ship England in 1826. The idea of the volume is 
excellent ; and the wood-cuts, though in general coarsely executed, add much 
to its value. Such a book is well fitted to rouse the attention of the indif- 
ferent, and to lengthen the visage of the scoffer. 


Panis.—-The January number of the Journal of the Paris Phrenological 
Society has just been received. It is now increased to the octavo size, and 
contains much interesting and original matter. 


Quice at Meats, Quick at Worx.—In a notice of the last number of 
this Journal, in the Lancet of 27th December 1834, some degree of misappre- 
hension is fallen into, regarding what is said on p. 117, in an editorial note at 
the end of Mr Noble's Essay on the Temperainents. We there observed, 
that, “ ceteris paribus, temperament seems to affect equally every part of the 
body; sn that if the muscles be naturally active and energetic, we may ex. 
pect also activity and energy of the brain.” This principle, we added, is 
virtually recognized by William Cobbett, in a passage quoted, where he in- 
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forms lovers, that a girl who walks and speaks quickly and distinctly, and 
plies the teeth rapidly in eating, may, with considerable safety, be ee 
to have an active and industrious mind. “ Quick at meals, quick at work, 
says Cobbett, “ is a saying as old as the hills in this the most industrious na- 
tion upon earth ; and never was there a truer saying. Get to see her at work 
upon a mutton-chup, or a bit of bread and cheese; and if she deal quickly 
with these, you have a pretty good security fur that activity, that stirring in- 
dustry, without which a wife is a burden instead of a help.” On this the re- 
mark was added, —“ We are disposed to think that Cobbett's advice will 
prove sound in all cases where the nervous and muscular systems are equally 
eveloped, equally healthy, and equally accustomed to exercise.” 
_ By this it was meant, that in cases where vivacity of the muscular system 
is evinced by habitual quickness of gait, speech, and movement of the jaws in 
chewing, the brain also will usually be found active; and that Cobbett's ad- 
vice, that these symptoms of muscular agility ought to be noted by lovers wishing to 
ascertain whether a girl is likely to be active-minded and industrious, will 
nerally prove sound. The writer in the Lancet, however, understands 
bett and ourselves.to recommend the hasty and imperfect mastication of 
food. To our mind,” says he, “ the advice deserved some criticism like this. 
Nature meant teeth to be used, not food to be bolted. ‘Teeth were designed 
to save trouble to the stomach,—to save it an effort which sometimes it can- 
not consummate at all The young woman who deals very ‘ quickly’ with 
her food will soon have a elow digestion, and that will end in disinclination 
to both mental and muscular activity. A time to work and a time to 
chew,’ is a better saying than ‘quick at meals, quick at work, —a proverb 
which task-masters may easily make the agent of a gross crime against health. 
The saying deserves reprobation. We retlect too seldom on the purposes of 
the teeth.” We cordially agree with the Lanoct, in thinking that food 
ought to be thoroughly chewed before being swallowed—and not only s0, 
but that labour of mind and body ought to be refrained from until digestion 
has made considerable progress. But we do not perceive the slightest in- 
compatibility between a quick and a thorough mastication. It is possible to 
chew quickly, and yet to “use” the teeth to the fullest extent, so as to 
avoid “ bolting.” The young woman who bolts her food, is, in ordinary cir. 
cumstances, likel to do so through sheer laziness; and the Lancet is indispu- 
tably right in affirming, that the effect of this will be to augment still more 
her disinclination to both mental and muscuzar activity. 


Brecuer'’s VorackE 1N THE Brossom.—Can any of our readers inform 
us what has become of the skulls brought to England from St Lawrence 
Island, Beering's Strait, by Mr Collie, surgeon of the Blossom? We under. 
stand that they were taken possession of by Government, along with all other 
specimens of natural history collected during the voyage; but of their subse- 

uent fate we are entirely ignorant. They must be comparatively useless to 
a but phrenologists, and we know that Mr Collie intended them as a dona- 
tion for the Phrenological Society. That gentleman also, as Lieut. Beechey 
mentions in a uoted in our 34th number, p. 96, gave in his Journal 
a description of the heads of several Loo-Chooans, which was too long for in- 
sertion in the published narrative of the voyage. We hope that some friend 
will be able to bring to light both the skulls and the description of the heads. 
The latter, though too long for Lieut. Beechey, would probably suit our pages. 


Baaiy or THE Butt Doe.—-Extract from The Field Book, article Dog. 
a The cerebral capacity of the bull dog is sensibly smaller than iu any other 
race, and it is doubtless to the decrease of the encephalon that we must at- 
tribute its inferiority to all others in every thing relating to intelligence. 
The bull dog is scarcely capable of any education, and is fitted fur nothing but 
combat and ferocity.” 


Ma Lovpox makes the following sound remark in his Encyclopedia of 
Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture,” published in 1834, p. 1124. “ Be- 
fore we recommend any youth to study Arehitecture as a profession, we 
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would endeavour to ascertain, upon phrenological principles or from general” 
observation, whether his organization was favourable for that pursuit. One 
of the grand causes of the slow advancement of all the arts of taste, and of 
the great prevalence of mediocrity among artists, is the utter neglect of this 
preliminary measure on the part of their parents or advisers ” 


Tur Lonnon Mepicat Gazette of 7th February contains a most dis- 
graceful and abusive attack on Phrenology, which, for misrepresentation, ig- 
norance, and mala fides, has had no parallel in this country since Dr Gordon's 
scurrilous production in No. 49 of the Edinburgh Review, The Gazette did 
not reach us till our pages were full, but we may possibly recur to it. 


Among other signs of the times, we notice, that, in the account of Dr Gall 
just published in the new edition of the Encyclopædia Britannica, his history 
and discoveries are calmly narrated in accordance with the statements of the 
phrenologists themselves; contrary to the custom hitherto prevalent on such 
occasions, of misrepresenting and distorting facts. It ought to be remarked 
also, that the writer preserves the strictest neutrality, declaring neither for 
nor against the phrenologists; a circumstance which, if taken in connexion 
with the fact that the editur of the Encyclopædia Britannica is also editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, must be held as symptomatic of a considerable in-. 
crease of respect for Phrenology. The article alluded to, however, contains a 
few trifling inaccuracies. Thus. Dr Gall's christian name is said to be John 
Joseph instead of Frensis Joseph, an error copied trom a French biegraphical 
sketch. Again, it is erroneously stated, that of his Anatomie ef Physiologie dy 
Système Nerveur, Sc, only a volume and u half appeared; whereas the work 
was completed in four volumes. The most elaborate of his productions, how. 
erer,“ we are told, “is Oryanologie, ou Ea position des Instincts, Penchans, Fe. , et 
du Fiege de leurs Orcanes, which was completed in 1825. His Histuire des Fonga 
tions du Cerveau had appeared in 1822, in two vols. 8vo." The fact is, thut the 
Organoloyie is merely a portion of his work Sur les Functions du Cerveau, which, 
in its turn, is but arcprint. with very few additions, of the physiological pore 
tion of the Anatomic ei Physioloyie du Systéine Nervent. 


Maravis Moscat1.—Our readers may recollect, that we took occasion a 
few numbers back (vol. viii. p. 227), to defend Dr Spurzheim and Phrenology’ 
from the misrepresentations of their soi-disant friend the Marquis Moscati 
At the time of our notice, we knew him only as the author of the misrepree 
sentutions which we exposed. The history of his conversion to Phrenology, 
which appeared in some of the newspapers shortly afterwards, and was 
greedily read by many, served only to confirm, by its inconsistencies, the 
suspicions of gross inaccuracy which his first paper excited in our minds; 
and at last, about a month ago, the Marquis, as the prosecutor of the Pimes 
newspaper, made an appearance in court, which, however characterized b 
cleverness and saroir faire, has at once and for ever extinguished any lit 
claim which he may have formerly possessed to the attention or favour of the 
British public. 


Mr Combe has completed a second edition of his work on the Constitution 
of Man, considerably enlarged and improved. Tt will be published on let 
April. Three new chapters have been added, and many new illustrations in- 
troduced into the former text. 


Among several articles very reluctantly postponed till next Number, and 
mostly in types, are a Reply by Mr Carmichael to Mr Maenish's objections 
to his theory of sleep; a Review of Mr Dean's Lectures on Phrenology ; and 
a very intcresting communication, by Dr Barlow of Bath, about the child 
William Manuel, mentioned at the end of our last Number. If Dr Barlow 
could, in the mean time, procure a cast of the boy's head, or an accurate note 
of its dimensions, he would add much to the favour already conferred in trans- 
mitting the history and cerebral development of the child, and also increase 
not a fittle the value of his highly esteemed communication. : 


Edinburgh, Ist March 1835. 
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a very interesting communiestion, by Dr Barlow of Bath, about child 
William Manuel, mentioned at the end of our last Number. If Dr Barlow 
could, in the mean time, ure a cast of the boy's head, or an accurate note 
of its dimensions, he would add much to the favour already conferred in trans- 
mitting the history and cerebral development of the child, and also increase 
not a little the value of his highly esteemed communication. 


Edinburgh, 1st March 1835. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGIOUS FANATICISM ; illustrated by a 
Comparison of the Belief and Conduct of noted Religious Enthusiasts 
with those of Patients in the Montrose Lunatic Asylum. By W. A. F, 
Browne, Esq., Medical Superintendent of that Institution. 


Tue healthy exercise of the sentiment of Veneration enters so 
intimately into many of the amenities of social life, and constitutes 
so important a part in religious creeds and religious observances, 
that it has become a habit, a fashion, a point of orthodoxy, to 
regard some of its most erratic and extravagant manifestations as 
akin to virtue, if not as virtue itself. That sentiment, from which 
spring filial obedience, patriotic subordination, and the humility 
of the sincere worshipper, is held to be of too sacred a nature to 
be susceptible of excess, and of too beneficial a tendency to be 
susceptible of over-cultivation. It at first appears monstrous and 
absurd to affirm that the utility of such a feeling may be de- 
feated, and the peace and harmony of society disturbed or en- 
dangered, by its predominance in the mental economy. Yet the 
paradox which seems to be conveyed in the proposition, that the 
ends and purposes of veneration, in common with those of all 
other feelings, may be nullified by its exercise and encourage- 
ment, is not only reconcilable with history, but is itself a histo- 
rical truth. The fire which warms, may and must consume us 
if too largely and liberally fed; and the feeling which is the 
torch to guide us heavenward may dazzle and dim the inward 
eye by its intensity, until the path to be pursued or the power 
to pursue it is lost. We do not here speak of the aggregate 
sentiment of religion: the rational and practical character by 
which it is distinguished affords an unexceptionable guarantee 
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that in it and by it all interests are consulted; and, as human 
perfectibility is its object, that excess is impossible. We speak 
of one of its ingredients, of veneration or mere devotional piety, 
and of its cultivation to the exclusion of that reason which exa- 
mines and recognises the truths, and of those principles which 
dictate the duties, of the l. Divest a man of the hundred 
ties of love and friendship, justice and mercy, by which he is 
bound to his felow men; strip him of every attribute of reason 
save a blind and submissive perception of a high and mighty 
intelli 3 and leave but a strong instinct to venerate and 
worship: or do what produces results precisely similar—edu- 
cate this solitary feeling; teach that in its activity, in acts of 
adoration, there is supreme happiness; rouse and stimulate it 
by rewards and punishments; appeal to it by every mode, 
through every channel by which such a feeling is accessible 
until the moral equilibrium is destroyed—until the trinity of 
truth and mercy and praise is disunited—until the counsels of 
judgment become as inaudible as the atill small voice” of 
conscience: do all this, and you will have established that con- 
dition, that vicious excess of veneration, to which allusion has 
been made, and of which it is designed to treat. 

By a singular perversion of religious education, a great por- 
tion of the time and talent of those to whom this trust is com- 
mitted has been directed to the accomplishment of this very 
end. This error has proceeded rather from the alliance of reli- 
gion with a false philosophy, and consequently from erroneous 
views of the powers which it is intended to cultivate, than from 
erroneous views or eee HA ion. Arar je or the 

nsity to worship, has upon, and correctly, as 
the natural effect of Welten ede hak it escaped obese 
vation that this feeling may and does exist, altogether indepen- 
dently of the latter disposition ; that it is in no degree commen- 
surate with the strength of that disposition, and accordingly 
may never warm the m, or warm it imperfectly, while that 
disposition is in constant operation and regulating the whole 
conduct, It is, in fact, a mere feeling of reverence, abstract 
from all knowledge or practical excellence; which in uninstruct- 
ed minds leads to the worship or profound adoration of some 
being, the nature of which is determined by extraneous circum- 
stances; and which, in minds improperly instructed—that is, 
taught to consider adoration even as the amount of Christian 
duty—leads to that fanatical enthusiasm which places the cause 
upon which it is engrafted in jeopardy. Enthusiasm is the tro- 
pical sun of the religious feelings, and fanaticism may be called 
the fever heat to which the moral temperature will rise. 

A whole nation or nations, engaged in ritual observances, in in- 
ternal experiences, in adoration, to the contemptuous neglect of 
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every other object, would be a striking phenomenon ; but it is 
one which the world has more than once been on the verge of 
witnessing. Such a catastrophe could only arrive by long per. 
severance in a discipline which would keep this feeling in con- 
stant excitement, by making its gratification a part, and the 
principal part, of the happiness of each individual,—by creati 
It into the golden whereby immortality might be attained, 
and by substituting its dictates for better and nobler guides. 
What may be styled the religious idiosyncrasies of particular 
periods have often threatened a visitation of the condition de. 
scribed: but, more than all others, the several Crusades, the 
reign of Charles V., and that of Cromwell, serve to exemplify 
the features and results of such an event. There appears to 
have been at those times an epidemic mania of the religious 
feelings, But, without venturing to insist upon so harsh a con- 
struction, it may be stated, that certain periods have become sig- 
ised by the supremacy and inordinate activity of the senti- 
ment of Veneration. An excess of devotional feeling is thus 
created into a pivot upon and around which all previous and 
succeeding events revolve ; and in place of recalling these by al- 
lusions to, or details of, civil and political changes, we of 
the age of the Crusades, of the era of the Reformation—in other 
words, of Veneration acting as the mainspring in the grand ma- 
chine of human affairs. er motives, it is admitted, baser or 
better, contributed to the for as of these and similar reli. 
gious movements. But while in them, as in all grand and vital 
agitations of the mass of mankind, there will be found to have 
mingled, in governing, guiding, modifying, or increasing, all the 
passions, propensities, prejudices, and degrees of enlightenment 
under which the component members of that mass ordinarily 
acted ; still the main impulse of the majority can only be recog- 
nised in intense devotional feelings. It may be perfectly true 
that the wars styled Holy, which first assimilated Christianity 
in spirit to the ferocious creed they were intended to crush, 
which tinged every river, from the Thames to the Bosphorus, 
with the blood of the best and bravest sons of early civilization, 
and which, in seeking the ion of one empty and surrepti- 
tious sepulchre, filled hundreds of thousands—it may be perfect- 
ly true that these pious emigrations were in keeping with, and 
emanated from, that spirit of chivalry which distinguished the 
and converted the dominant church into a species of half 
mili a monastic feudalism. It is not less true, 1 
that blind, unresisting, unquestioning bigotry—respect for the 
doctrines, and subjectice to ibe commands of the church - and 
that deep and romantic reverence which comprehended every 
tradition of whatever degree of authenticity, every relic, and 
every spot of earth connected with early are history. in 
T 
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short, an excess of veneration—were the chief moral agents 
‘which put in motion and animated the cohorts of the Cross. 
On the other hand, it is immaterial although the origin of the 
Reformation can be traced to the squabbles of two indulgence- 
vending orders of monks, or the society of the Jesuits to the 
broken leg and personal vanity of Ignatius Loyola; since the 
cause by which these striking manifestations of moral power 
were sustained and directed was so obviously an enthusiastic ve- 
neration for holy things ;—in the former case, accompanied b 
reason and conscientiousness—in the latter, it may be, wit 
these allies, but assuredly with Wonder, Ideality, Cautiousness, 
and Secretiveness. We are free to confess, that while we view 
in these heart-stirring scenes much of that veneration which is 
catholic to all stages of the world’s progress, and which is com- 
mendable wherever it may appear, we see much—infinitel 
anore—of that extravagance and unhappy combination of feel. 
ing which with propriety can be classed only with disease ; sanc- 
tified, perhaps, by its symptoms, but in its character essentially 
disease. In retrospective analysis, such events must not be es- 
timated by their consequences, or through the medium of mo- 
dern feelings and opinions: we might as rationally compute an- 
cient distances by statutory measurements. That secret lever 
must be ongar for which gave them impetus and direction. 
We must endeavour to look on history as we look on histrionic 
representation; and, identifying ourselves with the feelings of 
the actors, forget for a moment that the Crusades proved the an- 
tidote to the universal spread of Mohammedanism, and remem- 
ber only that they were frantic or fervid ebullitions of religious 
zeal, uncombined with the eternal dictates of justice, and in open 
defiance to the suggestions of reason, In like manner, we must 
turn our eyes from the blessings which were bought by the Re- 
formation, and narrowly scan the miseries and follies of fanaticism 
by which that purchase was attended. In the latter scrutiny, it 
cannot fail to be observed how beautifully the antithesis of human 
opinion is illustrated, and the identity of human feeling proved, 
by the deeds of Loyola and Luther at the two extremities of the 
empire. Both of these men were devotees; sincere, supersti- 
tious, and, in the eyes of their contemporaries, sane: but were 
many of the dogmas which they promulgated broached in the 
present day, little faith would be placed in the clearness of the 
understanding from which they sprung. The present day does 
not lack superstition ; but things are now called. by their proper 
names, and deprived of all mere conventional value. The v 
same opinions and actions which in the good old times—the 
middle ages, the period of Catholic supremacy, for example— 
entitled a man to the reputation of a devotee, and a place in the 
calendar of saints, now condemn him to the charge of insanity, 
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and confinement in a madhouse. However much diversified the 
fates of the holders of such tenets may be by the spirit of the 
era in which they live, the identity of their religious feelings, 
and the similarity of the effects of these, cannot be disputed. 
The never-changing attitude, the fixity of feeling, or the mo- 
notony of some incoherent exclamation, may be substituted, in 
the cell of the maniac, for the rigid severity of penance, the 
million-times repeated ave or credo, which sanctified the cell of 
the monk ; but the principle to which such manifestations can 
be traced back continues to be the same—a profound sentiment 
of prostration and adoration before some almighty power, un- 
directed by a rational contemplation of the attributes of that 
power, and uninterrupted by those impulses of charity and love 
which such a contemplation would indicate as acceptable offer- 
ings at such a shrine. But Catholicism must not be stigmatised 
as the only faith which impregnates the mind with this descrip- 
tion of fanaticism ; for, although the crown of canonization has 
lost its efficacy as a stimulus and its attraction as a reward, the 
spiritual elation and self-satisfaction of the devotees of other 
creeds are perhaps as intense and as little justifiable as those 
elicited by the conviction that this much coveted crown was 
within the grasp. * : 
These reflections were suggested by the following observa- 
tions. Among the inmates of one of the immense hospitals for 
the insane in France, there was, some years ago, a woman who 
proclaimed herself a Jesuit, and who, in the anxious hope of ex- 
piating imaginary crimes, exhibited a course of real suffering 
and punishment. She alternated penance with prayer, an 

prayer with penance : her form was emaciated by a rigorous ab- 
stinence; her limbs bled and festered from constant kneeling ; 
her tongue never ceased to murmur some consecrated name or 
pious ejaculation ; and her whole conduct, so far as such gradual 
self- immolation admitted of any thing but a negation of evil, 
was blameless and beautiful. Her derangement was nothing 
but excessive devotion. Such a spectacle forced upon me the 
reflection, that had this woman lived and presented such claims 
to sanctity in former times, she would inevitably have been re- 
garded and reverenced as a saint, and, in place of coercion and 
medicine, would have received incense and adoration. In the 
same vast lazar-house of mental disease and decrepitude, was a 
ward which, from the number of holy personages it contained, 
was designated, in derisive discrimination, La Salle Sainte.” 
Here were gods christian and pagan; the resuscitated shadows 
of former saints, and substantial aspirants to the same title; the 
founders of new religions, and the defenders, prophets, and mar- 
tyrs of old;—a motley assemblage, which, if at liberty, and 
placed in circumstances congenial to the development of their 
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rated feelings or the fruition of their ambitious projects, 
might have attained to the same unenviable moral distinction 
political power as Mahomet, or Mesner, or Loyola, or other 
enthusiasts of higher pretensions and more modern date. 
Instruction is said to have been derived from comparing the 
career and character of distinguished men of different ages; 
thus establishing historical parallels or portraitures of the pro- 
minent features of particular and often widely separated epochs. 
Psychological parallels drawn between such minds as those to 
which allusion has been made, and the real actors on the st 
of life who are influenced by similar motives, cannot fail to 
interesting and instructive, especially if care be taken to ascer- 
tain and estimate that course of events, and that impress of the 
time, which invests the same attribute at different seasons with 
dignity or dishonour, and calls that human wisdom during one 
century which is stigmatised as insanity in the succeeding. A 
very humble attempt will now be made to’put this suggestion in 
practice, by contrasting the conduct of men by general consent 
regarded as lunatics, and as such under my superintendence, 
with that of others who have long stood, or still stand, high in 
the estimation of their fellow-men. The cases to be detailed 
will serve at the same time to illustrate a fact long since pro- 
mulgated by medical phrenologists—that insanity generally takes 
the direction of the predominant organe. 


Casz LL—J. R. 
Dimensions of the Head. 

„ Inches. 

Prom Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness, 7 
oo. Ear to Individuality, e > 417 ⁰ 
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-« Cautiousness to Cautſousness, © o - 5 
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to Self-Esteem, . a =. Òh 
ose to Firmness, . . . . bys 
ove to Veneration, . 388 
see 7k to Benevolence. 55 

—j— o to Com . 5 

Prodominating Organ: Veneration, Concentrativeness, Self-Esteem, and 


This patient has been insane for thirteen years; but his com- 
plaints appear to have undergone a total change during his con- 
nement. His mind became affected while on a voyage to the 
West Indies and subsequently to an attack of fever. The pre- 
dominating feelings are stated to have been at that time those of 
pride and ambition, manifested by delusions as to rank and pro- 
perty, Convinced of his dignified station in society, that of a 
‘vonet, and satisfied with the extent of his domains, he expa- 
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tiated on the magnificence of his possessions, the philanthro 
and iganta scale of his projecta, and the respect and N 
wh claimed and would exact. He spake incessantly of 
kings and emperors as his intimete friends, His loquacity dis- 
closed that, though prudent, pains-taking, and sensible as à gar- 
dener, he would have been extravagant, vain-glorious, and aris 
tecratic in his imaginary character. No record exists of the 
progress of his malady, or of the transition from the original to 
the present diseased train of feeling, except what is contained in 
the words, from being rather talkative he has now become, in 
1832, taciturn.” This taciturnity is to be understood to imply 
rather a paucity of expression than disinclination to speak or a 
determination to remain silent. In place of being silent, he 
speaks almost incessantly; at all times, however unsuitable or 
improper, and upon all occasions, however ridiculous. But his 
5 is limited to four phrases, which are repeated with 
interminable iteration. The religious character of these ejacur 
lations affords evidence that, at the period of the cessation of his 
loquacity, a change took place in the direction of his feelings 
that Veneration become powerfully excited, and derived. 
gratification from paying that devotion to the be ghia Bein 
which formerly found an object in riches and high rank; an 
that Self-Esteem had ceased to operate, or, relinquishing the 
pleasures of aggrandisement, revelled in those of the enthusiastic 
and inflexible votary . The words consist of a sort of invoca- 
tion, uttered in complete abstraction of every external imprese 
sion, and evidently with intense elation and satisfaction. He 
als, Bless God; bless the heavens’ God; bless the Holy 
Bible; and bless the Psalm Book:“ in a whining supplicatory 
tone, with the eyes fixed on the skiea, the hands 2 „and the 
whole attitude and expression of the body conveying the idea of 
concentrated devotion. A fakir never succeeded more thorough- 
12 During the whole day his only occupation is to walk to and 
ro, or to stand statue-like engaged in this worship. His meals 
offer but a momentary interruption. They are despatched with 
* rapidity, as if salvation depended on the resumption of his 
votional exercises, which are repeated at.every pause. The 
most inclement weather produces no alteration: the pitiless 
storm descends on his bald head unheeded ; his aspect and ori 
continue the same. When addréssed in the ordinary tone an 
mode 5 raeed p 1 com- 
manded.—his varies not; an inly shewing, 
by his look ot plasare or fear, aud by his act of obedience, that 
he understands what is said, he acknowledges it no further than 


* Dr William Grego examined the head of this individual in my pre 
sence, and immediately decided upen the generic character ef his inaanity, 


designating it “ religious madness. 
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by “ blessing God.“ To an utter stranger and to his own pa- 
rent his deportment is the same. His sententiousness does not 
depend, moreover, as in some lunatics, upon an incapability of 
uttering, or in| ee of certain classes of words ; for he pos- 
sesses a Psalm book preserved with the greatest care and anxie 
in his bosom, which he can occasionally be induced to rad 
But even in this instance his powers are limited to a single 
stanza. No persuasion can lead him beyond this favourite pas- 
„ Psalm civ. verse 1, which, it is singular, commences with 
«Bless God, my soul,” and must have been selected on this ac- 
count. 
Some striking and rather ludicrous illustrations have occurred 
of the intensity and strength of this morbid disposition. Al- 


mental, the train of thought to which his mind appeared bound. 
As the only mode within reach, the shower Bah 

course to. While undressing he trembled, and evidently dreaded 
the experiment, but persisted in his devotions. When he was 
placed in the bath, a few minutes were allowed to elapse, in or- 
der to give full force to the horrors of expectation; the water 
was then permitted to flow ; but even when the stream fell most 
furiously, instead of the expressions of rage, or petitions for 
mercy, which are usually heard, he continued to “ Bless God, 
the heavens’ God,” and soon. Subsequently, when the douche, 
a still more powerful agent, consisting of a column of cold wa- 
ter directed on the head while the body is immersed in the warm 
bath, was employed,—and while gasping for air,—his cry was the 
same. Again, when a cast was taken of his head, and he lay 
with both head and face enveloped in plaster of Paris, and re- 
spiring through tubes inserted in the nostrils, the usual sing. 
song monotonous hum was distinctly heard, indicating that he 
was still busied with his self-imposed ritual. This man is docile, 
innocent, inoffensive, and in the contemplation of his superero- 
gating veneration exquisitely happy ; but he is to the apprehen- 
mon of all insane, and must be cared for as such. His brain 
had in all probability been injured by the attack of fever, and 
derangement was the consequence; this derangement taking the 
direction of the predominating organs, Veneration, Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and Concentrativeness. The other powers are obeo- 
lete or extinct, and those feelings which must have given to his 
character its prominent features in health, now constitute the 
peculiar symptoms of his madness. His disease consists as much 
in the absence of intellectual operations, as in the intense and 
sustained excitement of certain feelings. It would be a vain 
speculation to inquire whether, had judgment continued its su- 
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perintending and regulating influence, there would have been 
more than a strong religious bias tending to actions recognised 
as praiseworthy; but some interest may attach to the question, 
whether this state of abstract spiritualization, as it is, would not 
at certain times, which have frequently occurred, and there is 
every prospect will again occur, have been esteemed a specimen 
of exalted and immaculate piety, worthy of all admiration and 
imitation. Have there not been periods when the man going 
about saying prayers has been preferred, or at least coun 

equal, to the man going about doing ? Is there, in the 
page of history, no psychological parallel to the case of J. R.? 

e believe that there are many. 

Such parallels are to be found in times of great excitement, 
when the mind is led by early education, by the construction of 
_ society, and by that atmosphere of moral miasms which is created 
by public teaching and opinion tending to the cultivation of 
feelings purely venerative or mystical, to the exclusion or neglect 
of that philosophical investigation which gives to religion its sta- 
bility and majesty, and of those sentiments of justice and mercy 
which give it practical efficacy. The first centuries of the 
Christian era may be pointed out as one of these periods. The 
irresistible truth of our Saviour’s mission was acknowledged, 
but by men who, though they had abandoned the principles re. 
sulting from an impure and irrational faith, were strongly im. 
pregnated with the mode of thinking that resulted from it ; and 
who, leaving the altar of an unknown God,” still ignorantl 
worshipped him who was proclaimed—limiting duty to propi- 
tiation, and attributing excellence and merit to him alone, who, 
burying the affections and forfeiting the objects of intelligence, 
spent his life in praise and prayer. Reason, as applied to reli 
gion, was yet in the cradle; while Veneration, Wonder, Ideality, 
and the lower propensities, were in the full vigour of maturity. 

The cause of asceticism was thus triumphant; and the ex- 
traordi attempts to achieve a conquest over the stomach, 
were equalled only by the subjugation of every mental energy 
to one concentrated impulse. Of this creed Simeon Stylites a 
pears to have been the most distinguished votary. Educated in 
a monastery—the established austerities of which he put to 
shame by the ingenuity and novelty of his own devices to tor- 
ture the flesh, and where it required constant care to prevent 
him from committing pious suicide—he returned to the world 
to obtain the enartyidon which he coveted. Erecting a pillar, 
sixty feet in height, lie chained himself to the summit, and, 
leaving every eartbly thought and wish and habit below, de- 
voted himself to adoration. For thirty years he kept this vow. 
His eye and soul were bent on the skies, and he stood, even at 
that elevation, unmoved. ‘The intensity of this feeling of ve- 


h 

pee an aoh ee pares late apon eee pa 

y fulfilling the will of the living God; that his example was 
then and afterwards followed by thousands of hermits and 
ascetics; and that his conduct furnished a pretext and tradi- 
tional injunction for the monachism of succeeding ages, At 
this moment, a small religious community almost realize his 
self-imposed severity by condemning themselves to 
silence, save when offering up the prayers of their ritual. 

Yet in what do these enthusiasts differ from the maniac whose 
history has been detailed? Had he lived in the same times, or 
under similar circumstances, would not his siagular delusion 
have been hailed as the fruit of inspiration? Would not his 
memory have been preserved and reverenced as a sacred thing? 
Or, to render the contrast more forcible, had Simeon Stylites, 
his immediate followers, or the Trappistes, been submitted to 
the same ordeal of examination as my patient that of common 
tende is it not certain that a commission of lunacy rather than 
a patent of saintship would have been issued in their behalf? 


Cask I1.—W.C. Æt. 55. 


Dimensions of the Head. 
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Predominating Organs.—Cautiousness, Destructiveness, Firmness, Won- 
der, and Veneration. 


* See Gibbon's Decline and Fall, &c. chap. xxxvi. 
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This patient has been insane for thirty years, His 

history is scarcely known; but from relations which he 
sometimes volunteers, it would seem that he was originally a 
farmer in a remote Highland glen, where fierce passions and 
dark superstition reigned in primeval power. He speaks of 
re cd feuds and panna carousals,—of dining with this 
ird, and taking snuff with another great personage,—and of 
the familiar terms u which be stood with the minister; for 
all of whom he testifies unqualified respect. He is equally at 
home in discourse, when recounting how such an.one was pos- 
sessed, and how strange and mysterious his own situation is; 
or when descanting on the horrors of ghosts, evil-spirits, witches, 
and other powers of darkness. Of the symptoms of his malady 
vious to confinement we are likewise ignorant; but it is pro- 
ble that his friends were forced to have recourse to restraint, 
a consequence ote ~~ act of cutting off (he tails of half a 
ozen cows, which, is summa e proposed to 
disenchant. The ketat aseert tha a ade ission he was ina 
state of furious satyriasis; indulging in the grosseat obscenities, 
and most revolting gestures practices, The base of the 
brain is very large. ‘The old ally of mental medicine, intimida- 
tion, was tried and with succese. His frantic demeanour gave 
to a calm, submissive, and obliging manner. The calm, 
wever, is that of subjection, and not of docility; and now, 
from the native imbecility of his mind, began to appear the pro- 
minent parts of his character—a result explained by the small 
size of the organs of intellect, and his large Veneration and 

Love of A) tion. ; 
anf the chronic nature of his disease may have narrowed 
the circle of his delusions ; but within their orbit his mind ever 
continues to roll, with the fixity of a natural law. His appear- 
ance is that of great humility; his reverence for every one 
around, almost all being in his estimation superior to himself, is 
profound ; his ordinary occupations, for he works most willingly 
in the service of the establishment, are performed as duties ex- 
acted by a master, and are often interru by the number of 
his obeſsauces; for whenever addressed, his bonnet is raised and 
his head bent. He is completely under petticoat government, 
every maid-servant claiming him as a subject. All this be 
speaks the predominance and activity of Veneration. But what 
renders him especially an object of curiosity is his mode of wor- 
ship. When among his companions he kneels every two or 
three minutes, and so long continued and so often repeated have 
these genuflexions been, that the floor now bears their impres- 
sion, and his trowsers monthly tell the same tale. But this does 
not satisfy his longings. In his moments of greatest solemnity 
he prostrates himself, and kisses the earth three times; and this 
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This patient has been insane for thirty years, His panoa 
history is scarcely known; but from the relations which he 
sometimes volunteers, it would seem that he was originally a 
farmer in a remote Highland glen, where fierce ons and 
dark superstition reigned in primeval power. e speaks of 
sanguinary feuds and cted carousals,—of dining with this 
laird, and taking snuff with another great personage,—and of 
the familiar terms upon which he stood with the winister; for 
all of whom he testifies unqualified respect. He is equally at 
home in discourse, when recounting how such an one was 
sessed, and how strange and mysterious his own situation is; 
or when descanting on the horrors of ghosts, evil-spirits, witches, 
and other powers of darkness. Of the symptoms of his malady 
poeu to confinement we are likewise ignorant ; but it is pro- 

ble that his friends were forced to have recourse to restraint, 
in consequence of the overt act of cutting off the tails of half a 
dozen cows, which, by this summary process, he proposed to 
disenchant. The keepers assert that, on admission, he was in a 
state of furious satyriasis; indulging in the grossest obscenities, 
and most revolting gestures and practices. The base of the 
brain is very large. The old ally of mental medicine, intimida. 
tion, was tried and with success. His frantic demeanour gave 

ce to a calm, submissive, and obliging manner. The calm, 

wever, is that of subjection, and not of docility ; and now, 
from the native imbecility of his mind, began to appear the pro- 
minent parts of his character—a result explained by the small 
size of the organs of intellect, and his large Veneration and 
Love of Approbation, 

Age and the chronic nature of his disease may have narrowed 
the circle of his delusions ; but within their orbit his mind ever 
continues to roll, with the fixity of a natural law. His appear- 
ance is that of great humility; his reverence for every one 
around, almost all being in his estimation superior to himself, is 
profound ; his ordinary occupations, for he works most willingly 
in the service of the establishment, are performed as duties ex- 
acted by a master, and are often interrupted by the number of 
his obeisances ; for whenever addressed, his bonnet is raised and 
his head bent. He is completely under petticoat government, 
every maid-servant claiming him as a subject. All this be- 
speaks the predominance and activity of Veneration. But what 
renders him especially an object of curiosity is his mode of wor- 
ship. When among his companions he kneels every two or 
three minutes, and so long continued and so often repeated have 
these genuflexions been, that the floor now bears their impres- 
sion, and his trowsers monthly tell the same tale. But this does 
not satisfy his longings. In his moments of greatest solemnity 
he prostrates himself, and kisses the earth three times; and this 
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custom he observes, although he should lie down in the deepest 
and dirtiest pool of the court-yard. He is wroth when inter- 
rupted, and expressed the greatest horror and astonishment 
when requested to exhibit this self-invented ceremony. He 
would deny the accuracy of this appellation; as the only expla- 
nation which he will vouchsafe on the subject is, that he acts 
after the manner of the prophets, and that he is unhappy when 
the does not do so. He can repeat large portions of the orient 
generally containing the titles and terms of honour and dignity 
applied to the Supreme Being; but he seems to retain little or 
no conception of the principles which even these passages con- 
tain. Here likewise Veneration is evidently the presiding feel- 
ing. His visions are of two kinds,—peaceful and pastoral, 
or belligerent. He sees from the window of his cell multitu- 
dinous herds of cows issue from the clouds in the west, and 
follow each other with such velocity and in such myriads, that 
the whole earth is covered, the sky darkened, and the sea filled 
with their numbers. The procession sometimes consists of larks. 
The organ of Number, which is considerable in his head, may ac- 
count for the nature of this apparition ; while the species of ani- 
mals may have been su ted by his original occupations. Four 
or five times during each day and night he has to witness objects 
much less interesting to his pastoral imagination. He is molested 
by evil spirits of all pratles often by their chief; with whom he 

to wage war; and most manfully is the struggle main- 
tained. At these moments his eye opens, brightens, and be- 
comes fixed; his brow is pucke and lund is lips are livid 
and protruded; he suddenly shrieks out the most hideous im- 
precations on his antagonist, tosses his arms, and kicks most un- 
mercifully whatever object is nearest. The tug of war is some- 
times fierce and protracted; but if approached in his wildest 
mood, and while howling forth his abusive epithets, he becomes 
instantly calm, raises his bonnet, and only looks back with a 
scowl on his tormentor, saying, It’s a fine day, —a salutation 
which he utters even when fhe snow is up to his chio. His 
most frightful conflicts occur during the night, when the cries 
he sends forth would imply that the result is unfavourable. He 
speaks of these encounters, and of his adversaries, with a degree 
of terror-struck awe and respect. At the onset his look is that 
of defiance and vengeance; at the close he expresses reluctance 
to allude to the matter, kneels down, and says that he is very 
touch troubled. The demon is here conjured up by his Won- 
der and Cautiousness, which are both considerable ; the strife is 
the result of his large Destructiveness and Combativeness. The 
datter are besides often manifested in quarrels with his fellow 
patients, who are for the moment treated as equals, but who, 
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whenever the storm of passion has subsided, immediately assume 
in his eyes the aspect of superiority. : 


Now here is the history of a St Anthony in the nineteenth 
century. Here is the same ceremonial piety, and similar satanic 
conflicts, attended with similar triumphs. The spiritual me- 
tempsychosis appears to have been more extensive in the primi- 
tive church. The transformations of the adversaries of him who 
may deservedly be called the Father of Superstition, were num- 
Daels 36 but although W. C.’s habits do not permit us to de- 
termine the aspect of his tormentors, that it is sufficiently hideous 
and loathsome may be gathered from his horror and desperation 
during the period of possession. In both characters there are 
clearly the common elements of perfect confidence in the nature 
of the services of worship performed, and perfect credence in 
the reality and presence of the phantoms which disease has con- 
jured up. But, viewed through the medium of former opinions, 
or were the principles upon which these men have acted followed 
out to their legitimate e what would be the conclusion 
of a philosopher? Simply that they have experienced strong, 
and to them irresistible impulses to worship the Deity, and in 
obeying these have chosen the most humble and abject postures 
expressive of submission; —that in repeated acts of this kind 
they have the delight of religious consolation ;—that to other in- 
dividuals of less intense feelings of adoration, such conduct ap- 

rs exaggerated, because it is at variance with their own, and 
[cinia they rest content with and receive consolation from dif- 
ferent or less humiliating modes of worship ;—but that in these 
devotees it is the faithful manifestation and exact measure of 
their fraine of mind. Further, these men succumb to the sug- 
gestions of Wonder and Cautiousness highly excited, and believe 
supernatural agencies and ap nces. If belief in, or appre- 
hension of, the power of witchcraft, be a proof of madness, we 
must hold lunacy to have been epidemic in former times. Lu- 
ther, Calvin, and even ler men, entertained this belief, and 
lived at liberty the admiration of mankind: it was, in truth, a 
bit of the orthodoxy of the day. Indeed the superstitious feel- 
ings of the former innovator—so his foes, and some even of his 
friends, allege—went much further. Rejecting as unworthy of 
credit his successful tilt with the blue-bottle fly, that being the 
incarnation in which Satan attempted to disturb him during 
composition, we yet find passages in his works which may be 
and have been interpreted as affirming the manifest apparition 
of the devil to dispute with him.“ 


See the plate of his Temptation. 
+ For the controversy on this subject see vol. iv. p. 546. of Scott's Conti- 
nuation of Milner’s Church History. . 
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Be this as it may, there is still another class of pietists whom 
my patient even more closely resembles. I allude to the more out- 
rageous of the Independent and Fifth-monarchy men who figured 
during the usurpation of Cromwell. The majority of these fana- 
3 some are chargeable with gross nypor- arpar to 
have despised all pleasure apart from the activity of their Venera- 
tion, Wonder, Combativeness, and Destructivenees. They engaged 
incessantly in demonstrations of these feelings: they knelt down 
in the highways and byways, in:solitude and in society, armed 
with a Bible and a naked sword; intending by means of the one 
weapon to conciliate the wrath of God, and by means of the 
other to repel the attacks of Satan, with whom they asserted 
they were called upon to maintain a constant and: personal 

le. The ‘frightful & wrestling,” of which they so fre- 
quently beasted, was unquestionably, in some cases, a term used 
to represent a mental conflict; but in others the expressions 
were too explicit, the general demeanour was too much that of 
a combatant, and the shrees and contortious of the body were 
too violent, to leave ls doubt that the strife in which 
they were ged: was. bý. them believed to be real, and sus 
tained, hand te hand,, with a substantial antagonist.* 

Under ail eironcmstundes, their lives: were a compound of the 
word and bedy-worship which they condemned in others, and 
of the dark and malicious ferogity of the demon o whom they 
su themselves to be opposed. - Yet these men assisted in 
subverting one throne, and in erecting another ef greater power 
and more tyrannical sway; and they are even now recognised 
by many as worthy of a place in the calendar of freedom and 
mam. oan AA I would be loath to dispute; but it 
seems fair to claim my patient, j ities so iden- 
tical with theirs, should de enrolled beside thom 

me (To be continued.) 


ARTICLE II. 
LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY : Delivered before the Young Men's 


Association for Mutual Improvement of the City of Albany. By Amos 
Drax. Albany, N. Y., 1894, 12mo. pp. 252 


Tax perusal of these lectures has Speers us not alittle. Mr 
Dean has obviously studied the works of the European phreno- 
logists so attentively as to imbue his mind with their ideas and 
spirit; and, although no pretension is made to originality, the 


For a somewhat exaggerated account of the leaders of these enthusiasts, 
see the novel of Woodstock. 
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style of his work indicates that he has thought for himeelf, and is 
far from being a servile copyist. It is eloquently and vigorously 
written, though sometimes rather too flowery for the British taste. 
But the Americans are fonder than we of florid composition. 

Mr Dean offers some excellent remarks on the opposition 
which new doctrines generally meet with, and which he justly 
regards as positively conducive to the suppression of error and 
the progress of truth, It is the safeguard,” says he, “ against 
useless and 1 innovation. It protects the existing state 
of things, until a state obviously preferable is offered. It 
checks that constant tendency to change, which is sufficient. 
ly impressed upon all human phenomena. We are far from 
complaining. that the infant science of Phrenology has been 
opposed. We rejoice that it has been so. We do not, here, 
even complain of the spirit with which that opposition has 
been conducted; although we could have wished its manifesta- 
tions to have been more humanized than they apparently have 
been. We even pass over the instruments of opposition, asser- 
tion and ridicule, after entering: our: protest against their use 
generally in the. investigation and. discavery of truth. What 
we do complain of is, unfairness of representation. The Phre- 
nology, or rather Craniology, or Cranjoscopy, of the Edinburgh 
Review, just about as much resembles the Phrenology of Gall 
and Spurzheim, as Paddy Blake's echo did the voice to be 
echoed. When asked, How do you do, Paddy Blake?’ it 
would echo back, Very well I thank. you, sir” Our oppo- 
nents have kindly taken it t themselves to raise up a Phre- 
nology of their own, to clothe it with their own mantle, to in- 
vest it with their own properties, and then take to themselves 
most immeasurable merit for knocking down what could not 
stand alone. P. 14, 15. 

After narrating the rise and- progress of Phrenology, Mr 
Dean proceeds to lay down and demonstrate its fundamental 
ee In 1 to the phenomena of genius, he intro. 

uces the following striking observations on the wonderful ta- 
lents of the father of poetry. ‘ ks ganius the result of educa- 
tion? The name of Homer seems destined to run parallel with 
the course of time itself. And yet such was the entire destitu- 
tion of the light of literature and science in his age, that we 
cannot now ascertain the land either of his birth or of his burial. 
Notwithstanding, however, this obscurity that rests upon his ori- 
gin; notwithstanding this gloom that settles upon his history ; 
notwithstanding this deep mental and moral midnight, in which 
all but the name of Homer seems to be involved and enveloped, 
we do know that he has kindled the purest fire, upon the high. 
est altar that ever yet sent up its incense, even to Grecian skies. 

3 . 
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Who, then, were Ais masters? We answer he had no masters! 
The same creative power moulded his mighty mind, that mould- 
ed and brought within its energetic grasp the mental and mate- 
ria] universe. He had no masters. The fountain of light was 
within him. He found bimself in the possession of poetic feel- 
ings. Nature's God had bestowed upon him the faculty that 
gives birth to those feelings, He had only to follow their im- 
pulse and immortality was won. He had only to pottray the 
creations of that faculty, and he is exhibited to all after times 
a solitary beacon on a benighted shore—an oasis amid the desert 
of ages.”—P. 30, 31. 

As the objection that Phrenology leads to materialism and fa- 
talism still continues to be urged with amazing pertinacity in 
many unenlightened quarters, we shall quote the reply given to 
it by Mr Dean, who treats the subject with conciseness and 
ability. 

ae This science has no such tendency. It nowhere identifies 
the faculties with their organs. The faculties, in fact, no more 
constitute a part of their organs, than the music of a piano-forte 
constitutes a part of the instrument. ‘The organs are the in- 
struments, and the faculties the musical result of their play. 
This science simply notes that result, it observes phenomena, and 
from correspondencies deduces conclusions. The fact is indis- 
putable, that there is a dependence of the entire mind upon the 
entire brain. That the mind is liable to diseased affection in its 
manifestations, to the explosion of mania, to the weakness of 
idiocy, is undeniable. I would refer it to the most rigid anti- 
materialist to decide which doctrine is the more reasonable—that 
which refers these mental phenomena to diseased affection of the 
organ in which the mind is known to exercise its powers, or that 
which refers them to diseased affections of the immaterial mind 
itself, implying its liability to maniacal hallucinations, or to the 
weakness of idiocy. From our knowledge and experience, it is 
correct to assume, that throughout the ample range of nature, 
whatever is subject to disease, is also subject to death. They 
are both parts of one t system. Death is the ocean in 
which all the rivers of disease find a termination. If disease, 
therefore, can attach to the mind, what, I would ask, exempts it 
from the natural termination of that disease, a ceasing to be? 

“ Agen, if these diseased affections attach to the mind, I can 
see nothing in the death of the body calculated to divest it of 
that disease. The only legitimate effect of death is to hush the 
music of our material organs. If, then, the physic of the tomb 
is inadequate to afford a restorative remedy, mind must cross the 

ark barrier, subject to this diseased affection, and exhibit in 
another world the ravings of insanity, and the vacuity of idiocy. 

But if it be conceded that diseased affections of the brain are 
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productive of diseased affections of the mind, that concession 
involves the admission that the whole mind is dependent upon, 
the whole brain. If that be admitted,.in what consists.the ini- 
quity of making a N part of: the one dependent on a 
particular part of the other? If the whole of our corporeal, 
acts are dependent upon the action of the whole of our muscles, 
where is the crying lack of logie in referring · a- particular act to 
the exertion of a particular. muscle ?- 

It: is farther objected, that this doctrine tends to fatality. 
What is fatality? A-deprivation of will. A rejection of free 
agency. An absolute necessity of the performance of acts. 
What is taught by this science f First, That certain intellec- 
tual powers, sentiments, and propensities, are incorporated in oux 
nature: and, Second, That each of these possesses for itself a 
local habitation and a name. Is the existence of these powers, 
sentiments, and propensities denied? I shall hazard the as- 
sumption, ‘that: el: existence will not be controverted: but 
their existence being once admitted, whence can result the evil 
of their: distinct and separate locations in different parts of what 
is conceded to be their general home? Their separate location’ 

ives them no new existence, clothes them with no new energy, 
invests them with no new power, nor imposes upon them any 
new or additional ‘necessity of acting. Zt is in the fact of the 
existence of strong propensities, that the tendency to fatalism; 
if any there be, is to be sought and found, and not in the mode 
of explaining it. Until, therefore, it can be shewn that phreno- 
logy creates the fact, let it not be charged with the injurious 
consequences flowing from it, if there be any. But there are 
none. It would be as, unjast to require of a-being possessing 
these strong l -tendencies, the same correct course 
of conduct that. would flow from a high moral development, as 
it would be to require of man,, constituted as. he is, that he 
should visit the depths of the ocean with the fish, or penetrate 
the mid-heavens with the eagle. Man is answerable only for 
the proper exercise of the faculties he possesses. Hence differ- 
ent degrees of accountability result from different. combinations 
of faculties. It may require as strong.an effort in one to pre- 
vent the murder of a man, as in another to avoid the killing of 
a fly.. To whom much is given from him much will be re; 
quired.’ Av less happily constituted organization will be sub- 
jected to a less rigid account. This: mode of explanation ac- 
cords to no one the plea of complete exemption from account- 
ability ; because no one, on this side of idiocy, is entirely desti- 
tute of any one faculty or organ, and the possession of all is 
pte a with an accountability for the proper exercise of all, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of strength. It is in this wa 
only, that the free and moral agency of man is reconcilable with 
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the justice and benevolence of Deity. It is, however, in defence. 
only of things as they exist, of the general economy of the uni- 
verse, of the justice and benevolence of Deity, and not of Phre- 
nology, that this or any other explanation of this nature can be 
demanded. 

44 So far as regards materialism and fatality, this science leaves 
mind precisely as it found it. It creates nothing new ; it adds 
nothing to the old. Any objections, therefore, grounded upon 
these supposed evil tendencies, are valid only against things and 
phenomena as they now exist, and ever have existed.“ P. 40- 
43, 102-3. 

Mr Dean explains in the following manner the mode in which 
the combative and destructive propensities are made predomi- 
nant by intoxication. Whatever may be thought of the sound- 
ness of his theory, it has at least, if we mistake not, the merit of 
originality. 

“ The effect of introducing stimulus, in the shape of ardent . 
spirits, or in any other shape, into the system, is to mortgage 

energies to supply present exigencies ; or, in still terser 
terms, it is the ernie | a present use of future resources. In 
the same rtion, therefore, in which the energies of the fu- 
ture are applied to the pu: of the present, that future, 
when arrived at, be found deficient in its supply of energy. 
Hence a state of intoxication ends in the profoundest sleep, 
arising from the exhaustion of every mental and 1 snk func- 
tion. The living system must cease to act, rine the mere 
pu of living, because that future has arrived which had al- 
realy parted with its energies. From this view, let the 
science explain the phenomena actually exhibited. 

“ The stimulus pea creates an excited action in we 
organ of the brain, ence every faculty feels its power, 

i disposed to ee 2 cartbea cater 
is allotted to the sentiments and propensities than to the percep- 


_tive and reflective powers. From the portion allotted to the 


propensities, the nerves take their departure. The action of the 
sities, particularly of Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
is ordinarily under the influence of the reflective powers. 
stimulating material, through the medium of the nerves, or the 
circulation, or both, excites to increased action the large quan- 
tity of cerebral matter allotted to the propensities, parti larly to 
those of Combativeness and Destructiveness. T 
ties are, therefore, clamorous for the exercise of their functions. 
But the organs of the reflective faculties are also stimulated to 
excess of action, and hence enabled, for a time, to exert a con- 
trolling influence. The introduction of additional stimulus ren- 
ders the propensities still stronger and more clamorous for ex- 
ercise ; and the reflective powers, in order to restrain them, are 
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driven to a preternatural energy of action. The heavy drafts 
they are compelled to make for this and other purposes, soon 
exhaust their resources; and, upon the exhaustion of those re- 
sources, they must necessarily cease from their labours. Reason 
strikes its flag. The directing power is removed. The propen- 
sities, unrestrained by it, instantaneously rush into a state ol un 
mitigated action, and the inevitable results you will fnd recorded 
in the annals of drunkenness, and on the catalogue of crime.”— 
P. Pa 90. 

n treating of the organ of Colouring, the author notices, 
that it is largely developed in the Oriental nations, such as the 
Persians and Chinese. This fact,” says he, has been ob- 
served, but it has not that I am aware of, been further remarked, 
that it is in the east that Nature has bestowed her strength, and 
beauty, and variety of colours. The tint of its sky—the hue of its 
landsca he beauty of its bird and its blosasom—even the gay 
. attire of the insect that sports away life in the beams of its sum- 
mer sun,—all announce, in language too clear for contradiction, 
that Nature has selected the land of the east to leave there the 
loveliest hues of her pencil. Is the striking coincidence between 
the full development of this faculty in the east, and the ample 
bestowment of that with which it is in relation there, one of those 
stray events that has accidentally wandered from the fountain of 
light, and found its way to this earth uncalled for and uncaused, 
or it is one of those beauteous harmonies, arising from the mu- 
tual adaptation of things, that, together with every other of the 
same kind, was originally cast in the grand scheme of creation ?” 
P. 165-6. We do not know that sufficient observations have 
been made to prove that a large development of the organ of 
Colouring prevails among the inhabitants of climates where v 
tation displays much gorgeousness and beauty of colour. ‘The 
supposition, however, has much probability, and is supported 
by the converse fact, noticed in our eighth volume, p. 68, that 
in the skulls of the Esquimaux, who see almost nothing but 
the sky, and snow, and ice, the organ is manifestly deficient. 
The subject is curious, and merits farther investigation. 

Mr Dean is, for the most part, correct in his statements of 
phrenological doctrines ; but it is necessary to point out several 

s m which we e 5 fallen into aa ied 

Speaking of the faculty o ight, he says, This ty; 
like e e is wale in infana ; hano thè inability of the 
infant to walk, or to preserve a perfectly erect attitude. In ad- 
vanced life also, when age has seared the faculties, this is a suf- 
ferer in common with others, and, from its weakness, gives rise 
to the uncertain totter of the feeble frame.”"—P. 159. Are not 
these effects to be ascribed rather to muscular debility than to 
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impairment of the organ of Weight? At all events, the former 
is Padon btedly one . ii 

He says, that where Destructiveness is coupled with Bene- 
volence, its active manifestations: are neutralized, so far as re- 
gards living beings.— P. 94. This is an inaccurate statement. 
Benevolence never neutralizes Destructiveness, but only restrains 
and directs it. Nays it eyen has occasionally the effect of rous- 
ing Destructiveness to action agginst living beings. When the 
benevolent man sees a villain maltreatiag the destitute and help- 
less, he instantly experiences a strong inelination to * break the 
jaws of the Wicked” at inclination which arises from De- 
structiveness alone. An example will be found at the 68th 
page of this volume of our Journal. : 

Mr Dean’s mode of comparing the development of the reflec- 
tive organs with that of the perceptive, is somewhat objection- 
able. He imagines a plane, passing through the pupil of the 
eye and the axis or line connecting the two openings of the ear, 
to be intersected: by another plane “ passing from the surface of 
5 faculties,” or, as we should have said, organs. The 
angle formed at the point of intersection of the two planes will 
indicate, he says, the comparative development of those two 
classes of faculties. The larger the angle, the more will the re- 
flecting faculties pepon dera over the perceptive and knowing. 
The more acute the angle, the greater the comparative streng 
of the perceptive and knowing over those of the reflecting.” — 
P. 219. Now, this way of measuring applies only to the organs 
in the middle line of the forehead, and 1s moreover defective in- 
asmuch as it overlooks the relative breadth of the syperior and 
inferior regions. i 

With respect to the openana Mr Dean falls into the old 
error of ascribing to them the determination of character. This 
blunder is certainly not a little surprising in a writer so well ac- 
quainted with Phrenology as Mr Dean. The individual pos- 
sessing the sanguine temperament,” says he, is ever of à dis- 
position the most happy. Gay, lively, and mirthful, he pos- 
sesses much buoyancy of temper, and an elasticity of spirit, that 
reverses may bend but cannet break. He is ever a welcome 
companion, and enlivens the circle im which he moves. He is 
inclined to the softer passions; and the net woven by love finds 
him an easy victim. He is well calculated to tumble about on 
the rough side of the world, without being subdued and over- 
come by its asperities."-P. 229. Again, “ If the sanguine tem- 
pasent inclines to love, the bilious inclines not less to ambition. 

enus cannot find in the: bilious tem ent an Adonis, but 
ambition has found a Napoleon. It is the individuals of this 

ent that overcome opposition by patient endurance, at 
determined perseverance. They are characterized by inflexibility 
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of purpose, unyielding tenacity of opinions, and steady, uniform, 
determined adherence in the use of means once employed. A 
wrong treasured up by them breathes in the atmosphere of ven- 
geance until it can wreak the ruin it meditates. It is the indi- 
vidual possessing this temperament that stamps a le with 
the impress of his own mind, and then Teaves 4 nathe behind him 
to float down to aftet ages:°—P. 290. Now, it is shewn by 
daily experience; that there is ns fixed and constant proportion 
between temperaments and particular dispositions.’ ‘The activity 
and energy of the mind are materially affected by temperament ; 
but cre) pe of disposition or talent is determined 
by the form of the brain. There are melancholy and frigid 
people of the sanguine temperament, and fickle and placable of 
the bilious. Mr Dean knows'alt this sö well, that we are terhpted 
to su that the sentences just quoted have been thrust into 
the volume hy some officious friend. epee 

From the-present work, and what Mr Dean ‘has formerly 
written on Phrenology, we detive the confident expectation that 
he will prove an able, useful, eloquent, unflinching and effec- 
tive advocate of our science in the United States. 


AkricIꝝ IH. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FACILITATING AND EXTENDING THE 
STUDY OF MENTAL DERANGEMENT, AND IMPROVING 
THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. By Mr Janes Fours 
Duncan, A. B., Dublin. 


Tux treatment of the insane is a branch of medical science 
which has hitherto been very madequately studied and taught 
in the universities and schools of the United Kingdom; and, 
as a. natural consequence, it has in practice been usually fol- 
lowed by a signal want of success. There is reason to hope, 
that before the lapse of many years, the subject. may attract 
that degree of attention to which its undeniable importance 
aenders it entitled; and with the view of in some measure pro- 
moting, by agitation, the change so much to be desired, I am 
induced to submit to the medical .profession—its younger mem- 
bers in particular—a few hints on the study of mental derange- 
‘ment, and on some improvements of which the treatment of the 
insane appears to be susceptible. 

First, I would recommend that the Lunatic Asylums for the 
poor should be thrown open, under judicious restrictions, for 
ithe attendance of a limited class of students. The city of 
Dublin is -provided with two large and well conducted esta- 
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blishments of the description alluded to,* in which are to be 
found, I doubt not, many interesting examples of evéry form 
of insanity ; and medical students, if permitted to visit them, 
and there observe the symptoms and progress of such cases, 
would evidently be better qualified than they are at present, to 
give opinions in courts of law as to the sanity of individuals, 
and to superintend the management of cases when entrusted to 
their care. Yet, it is equally evident that certain actinic eg 
should be imposed, to confine this privi to persons quali- 
fied to derive advantage from it, ai p not to abuse it; 
for it would be hurtful to many of the patients to be visited 
by an indiscriminate number of thoughtless young men, who 
would perhaps feel no regard for the iar nature of the pa- 
tient’s malady, and exercise no control over their own conduct 
and conversation; for even a single word, a silent action, or a 
passing look, might be erroneously attributed to improper mo- 
tives, and, b7 disturbing the tranquillity of the patients, be 
uctive of much injury. I need scarcely observe how often 
in these cases, offence has been taken where none was meant, 
and how frequently the best intentioned, and perhaps most 
ingenious efforts to please, have failed to produce the wished 
for effect. Merely to accost some patients, to cough in their 
hearing, even Pouey not in sight, or to perform any other un- 
meaning action, whereto their disordered mind may have at- 
tached some peculiar importance or unkind intention, is occa- 
sionally quite sufficient to irritate their feelings, and excite that 
unhealthy action in the diseased organ, which is so prejudicial 
to their recovery. Now, as these asylums were originally in- 
tended for the recovery and relief of the unhappy sufferers, it 
would be worse than useless to sacrifice their E Hity as 
of refuge, to the vain pie making them nurseries of science. 
I say vain, because if either the number or injudicious remarks 
of the students were permitted to disturb the tranquillity of the 
tients, no treatment could be ex to succeed. For, as 
in mere injuries of the body, rest has been found to be more 
conducive to recovery than the exhibition of medicines, so, in 
this class of diseases likewise, it is absolutely indispensable ; 
and, it is extremely probable, that this n rest would be 
interrupted by the questions which a young mdai would pro- 
pose to the patients, in his anxiety to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages afforded by his attendance at the lunatic asylum. I 
am therefore of opinion, that it would be infinitely preferable 
to have these institutions closed against the admission of stu- 


* St Patrick's Asylum, founded by the celebrated Dean Swift, and the Rich- 
mond Asylum, which affords accommodation to 300 patients. Incurable lu- 
natics and idiots are likewise accommodated at the House of Industry. I am 
not quite certain of the numbers admitted there, or at St Patrick's Asy- 
lum ; but they are considerable. 
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dents, rather than permit the feelings of the patients to be out- 
raged, and their recovery retarded, in the manner just de- 
scribed. But if there ante found amongst medical students— 
as I believe there.can—-some ardently desirous of obtaining in- 
formation upon every pylijett connected with their profession, 
anxious to relieve the saffenings of their fellow-ereatures, and 
willing to submit to every e which the go- 
vernors, medical and moral, may think fit to impose, then I am 
satisfied, that the doors of these institutions may be thrown 
open to such students, without injury to the patients, and with 
- advan to science. 3 , oh 1 

I need scarcely, upon this point, make apy allusion to the 
private establishments which acpowmodate the richer classes of 
society, and which, from a due regard to the feelings. of rela- 
tives, must be closed inst intrusion ; for, even ough ac- 
cessible, they would afford the student such very inferior op- 
portunities to pursue his investigations, that it is a matter of 
much greater essional impartance to endeavour to obtain 
access to those larger asylums where attendance would be really 
an advantage. 

My second tion is, that lectures upon insanity, and the 
matters paeten with it, should be instituted in our various 
professional colleges and schools. Although few cities in the 
world are supplied with a greater number, or a higher order, 
of teachers of the various branches of medical science than 
Dublin, we have to lament: that this array of talent and indus- 
try is too exclusively. directed, to lower and less important dis- 
eases than those which affect the human mind. In illustration 
of this, I may state that an eminent professor of the practice of 
physic, when compelled by want of time to omit a portion of his 
course, selected this very class of diseases as that which could 
be most safely discarded. Perhaps he acted more judiciously 
in not entering upon the subject at all, than he would have 
done had he gane at it in the superficial and obscure manner 
in which it is usually alluded to; and I cannot help remark- 
ing here, that as, in ordinary cases, clinical lectures convey 
more practical information to the student than any others, so 
probably | the best lectures which could be instituted upon in- 
sanity would be those which refer to actual caseg, and illustrate 
at once the degree of disease, and the details of treatment. It 
is pany to be wished that the medical profession of the Bri- 
tish islands may direct their attention to this subject, with the 
view I have just hinted at. Other countries have already set 
us the example, and our continental brethren bear away the 
uncontested prize: but I venture to assert, that our resources 
in this department of medical investigation are not inferior to 
theirs, if we but knew how to use them; nor is there so little 
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vet to be ascertained in this field of research, that we may leave 
Them to complete, without disturbance, the discoveries they 
have begun. i 

A third suggestion is, to have all-establishments forthe treat- 
ment of insanity built upon a large and evtensive sche. Were 
they so constructed, not’ only -would the students derive: pro- 

tionally great advantages from ‘attendance on them, being 
Beret enabled to see'a greater number and variety of enses:than 
could be accommodated in smaller institetioas— ut sso the 
facilities of cure would be much increased. br. in such places, 
suitable employment and amusement can be more enilyt ed 
to each of the inmates, ‘and the 0000 
of intercourse amongst the vonv tpationth, -whieithasthe 
tendency to relieve that feeting of loneliness w puejudieml te 
recovery, and so apt to occur whé their number dües: at, en- 
ceed one or two. -Tt'¥s quite obvious, that, even although the 
medical attendant should devote the whole of His tune ĩerther 
direcfty or indirectly to the · cure of his. patients, he wames.al- 
ways be present; and from pevulinty of tums: r ef in 
his patients, his presence at any time will not / be eg ac- 
ceptable to all: Upon such occasions, or under sueh circum- 
stances, I ‘conceive it is absolutely ‘injurions to i the pa- 
tient altogether to himself, or to · t 2 penson in a 
different rank in Nfe from his own. In: the former case he be- 
gins to ponder on his melancholy condition, and sinks into de- 
spondency ; in the latter, propriety of: taste isteffended diy the 
coarseness of his companion. But when, under proper restric- 
tions, rational intercourse is permitted amongst the convalescent 
patients, a cultivated mind is both occupied and pleased by the 
society and sympathy of ai en In seme instances I have 
known this intercourse produetive of greater advantages than 
conversation, even with the physician. “The morbid state of 
the patient’s mind frequently produces dislike tothe medical 
attendarit, and suspicion even of his kindness: advice from 
him will ‘be ‘disregarded; and arguments. perverted, because 
they are supposed to arise-from interested or improper motives; 
but a remonstrance from a ‘fellow-sufferer seems the essence 
of affection,—and the intention, whatever it may hawe béen, is 
immediately abandoned, and tranquility is restored: 1 shave 
known many instances of patients determining to commit some 
desperate design, but defeated by an underpiot in which ano- 
ther patient acted a part, and by his timely and. successful ad- 
vice prevented the necessity of resorting to-restraimt. 

In advocating this opinion, I have ventured to differ from 
‘some authors, * who condemn large establishments as tending 


* See Letter of Mr Bakewell to the Chairman of the Committee of 
House of Commons, 1815. ` 
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to- create a horror in the minds of the patients, and thus pre- 
vent their recovery. These writers canceive, that as some in- 
curable patients must be confined for life in all large establish- 
ments, each new inmate must fear that he isto be added to 
the number of thase in that deplorable condition. But as it is 
the duty M every persen ito. report,the result: of bis own ex- 
penience fot: the general advantage, am. bound to say, that, 
out of a large: number of. gages in an establishment with which 
I am intimately actysinted,..J. recollect but one in which the 
patient either: alluded to, or expressed dislike at, the circum- 
stance raf. his being confined with insane persons; a patient, 
too, that recovered in spite-of. his feeling upon. this point. In 
many casen; indeed, the petients expressed annoyance at being 
eonfined, but this was ‘altogether, independent of the place or 
circumstances nf their confinement. , 

That guck. a feeling was mot. oftenen manifested by the,patients, 
may. probably be acoounted.for -bythe attention which was paid 
to theip classifications in proof of. which may. be stated the fact, 
that, in several instances (I distinctly secollect four), members of 
the same family were at one time in the house without either of 
them being awase of the condition or confinement of the other. 
Of course, establishments are advisable only whem they are 
20 arranged as to provide for the classification of the patients, 
and the T ee such as. might by conduct or conversation 
interrupt that tranquillity which is essential to the health of the 
convalescent and to the recovery of the insane. I believe that 
few asylums exhibit such. a number. ef real recoveries and 
amendments in proportion to the total number of patients, as 
the large. public pauper asylums. In these we can conceive no 
adequate motive: which could influence the managers to falsify 
or exaggerate the returns; whereas in all private establishments 
the reverse: ãs obviously the case, and any statement of cures 
and amendments coming. from such, quarters is not to be re- 
ceived with equal conte Certainly there may be same 
peculiarity in the constitutien and circumstances of the pon 
classes, giving rise to this superiority in the success of their 
treatment; but the facility-with which, in large pauper asylums, 
suitable employment can-be-provided, seems fo. me quite suf- 
ficient to aceount for the aen ce. ee en es 

In the eerie place, I would. suggest, that all establishments, 
both for 455 poorer and the richer, classes of society, should be 
placed. under the · care. and management of. Government., At 
present, the Government of the country exercises a control over 
all private Lunatic Asylum, through the agency of inspectors, 
-whose occasional visits prevent the occurrence of any of those 

and lamentable abuses which were formerly so common ; 
Bai I humbly suggest that some public body should be en- 
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trusted with the management of, and. nat, merely a controlling 
power over all of them; and that sych aliawangas,should he made 
to the medical officers, as will secure, he serviess.of the ablest 
in the profession, and ¢nable themito devote the whale of their 
attention to the responsible duties af, their office, These duties, 
I hesitate not to assert, are the most difficult, ag well as the 
most important, in the whole range of medical. practice,. ‘and it 
would be absurd to intrest them t person of inferipx medi- 
cal education from the paltry motive of 10 one, te 

I am aware that were, this Ae . into effect, the 
consequences, would; be murtful, t the. r ats o of 
many wha have undertaken this difficult pa 
I have been told by the friends of patie rin 
vation was made, that e 8 eee 
in the ment. of Lunatic Asylums, under guqh, ses 
stances, as si tha ey do at present, when the proprieter.is e 
to support his own reputation peri much bpneurable riyalry 
and some secret. suspicions ; and F, am farther. aware, shes, it 
would be more, difficult 10 comceal, the name snd, rank of the 
patient than it ia at present: but I. fem 
measures which aj to me most likely to facilitate the suc- 
cessful treatment of insanity, and one of hess ia that the mind 
of the physician, oud be be undlistwrbed,.b y the many cares and 
anxieties which devolve upon the proprietors, of such places, 
and left free to study and to, treat the, cageq. shat come 
bim. And farther, whenever be repo mode of 
treatment, he would be Sapa the fear chat! ig comae 
might be supposed to ba Sone! „gelinterest. I. ha 
known instances where, from this very ‘cireumastance, aval 
to or continuance in an asylum Was not advised, thqugh the 
patient's. state seemed to re iure it, .lest-jt should haye been 

supposed to have el » this. unworthy motive’; and 
the patients advantage was. enoed to this delicacy of feel- 


yo advantage following hia adoption, of this 

would be, that, the statietin of $ InRanity might be carefully com- 
piled. The uses. to which. agcyrate. properly ites: 

tables could be spp are toa., 17 5 be enumerated 

some documents lately published by Sir A. Halliday, comprise 

nearly all the information we are possessed of on this sub- 

ject ; and its imperfect nature furnishes a strong argument 

against the continuance of the present. system of separate and 

independent asylums. 

Farther, I would recommend that all such establishments 
should be properly adapted to the state and health of the pa- 
tients. Some are continually talking aloud, singing, or shout- 
ing, either to create disturbance, or to enjoy the gratification 
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of a whim, or without any apparent motive whatever. The 
rofession is happily now so far advanced as to know that the 
barous practices formerly in use to quiet these refractory 
patients were cruel and inefficatious. In most establishments 
at the present day, distinct wards are appropriated for their 
accommodation; but I would humbly suggest the propriety of 
having distinct and distant buildings allocated to their use, to 
prevent the annoyance of the more rational patients by the in- 
_ cessant phere ad this melancholy sound. In connexion 
with such establishment, I would have some smaller cottages 
or residences situated near some quiet sea-port or other desir- 
able locality, whither such patients as might be likely to de- 
rive advantage from Uhutige óf scene, sea-bathing, or even the 
diminution of that resträint Which must characterize eve 
large and well regulated establishment; might be removed, 
and yet be not altogether divested of medical control. I have 
known occasional exerctse beyond the limited precincts of an 
asylum, country ek cursions, and even extend travelling, to 
relax the mo attion of the intellect, give rise to a train of 
new ‘thoughts; récall pitasing ‘assddintions, and facilitate and 
romótę ` 7. a : 
5 Lastly, T would advise students not to confine their atten- 
tion or practice to diseases of this description, even though it 
be desired to make them the chief objects of study. The re- 
latives of a patient are so fearful lest it should be sup that 
any of their famſly br friends labour under mental deran 
ment, and so ¢auttons td prevent such a supposition from gainin 
ground, that if a person by his ability and perseverance shoul 
attain the tmenviable distinction of being skilful in treating in- 
sanity, his opinion would be the last they would apply for— 
his carriage the only one which they would object to stopping 
at their door, So much is this thé case,‘ that I have known 
persons studiously ‘avoid a physician of such an obnoxious re- 
utation, lest it should be gught that their acquaintance with 
im originated in the ‘melancholy manner just described. On 
the other hand, the friends of a patient will never object to ask 
the opinion and assistance of a man who has the reputation of 
being skilful in other classes of ‘disease. 


* 


We have much pleasure in giving a place in our to 
the above interesting communication; because, although Mr 
Duncan no where alludes to Phrenology, his remarks are in 
accordance with its spirit, and with the principles so zealously 
inculcated by Drs Spurzheim, Georget, Falret, Dr A. Combe, 
and other phrenological physicians, in their respective works, 
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and in various contributions to our journal. Mr Duncan, for 
example, suggests that students be admitted'to public asylums 
to study inswmity iy me laame way as'they:do' other diseases, by 
the personal examination uf thd patients; ‘and he argues that 
by selecting the students properly, and having a contral over 
them, dec abdt ib enperen ents visited; Hes might 
have add t the experiment Rab; bse Jexthnsiveby made, 
and been! dttentled> with. .comblete dareods Dn Ce be mentions 
in the tnfeductionste ist oh Mengal -Derkugement, that 
hechad the: geod: fortuno toattiind -the'first dovrde of (clidieal 
lectures eren giver on insanity j vin thosdiof Req HUN ut tid Sal- 
petriere nepe-Pabley sb dn us 1500. DOn that sbalsion!stu- 
dehts Word adwitted to thee ptletits de theltine of the viitas: with. 
out reserve or restitetipns aid lalthoirghuvembere availed em- 
selves of the privilege for several: months id suceësiohi td are 
assured by Dr Combe, that-.in- noone thetdice' n ur un- 
pleasant or injurious ‘consequeiiees: full! While, bw thd! am- 
trary many of the patitsits’ were amused. intl pentifeds!iM. 
Esquirol, of course, exercised ‘his wir discretion ir passing by 
those cases which he considered likely to suffer frem the in- 
trusion, and his presence operated as u restrumt on: the evil 
propensities of any of the visitors who might’ have been in- 
clined to provoke or ridicule the patients but ‘beyand these 
precautions there was no: other ferm. or ceremony observed or 
required in che admission of student: „„ 
Since that time, now sixtean years ago, the same system has 
-been.not.only.continued but extended in the Parisian: hospitals. 
At the immense asylum for male patients at Bicétre, Dr 
Ferrus, the enlightened physician of the establishment, admits 
students to his visits, and. delivers regular lectures om the more 
remarkable cases which present. themselves to his notice ; and 
he also bears testimony to the double advantage to both students 
and patients which results from the practice. . 
e may even go a step farther, -and say that there is more 
than presumptive evidence to prave, that the profession owes 
this.important step in the study of mental diseases to the hu- 
manity and, genius of the late lamented Spurzheim; In his work 
on insanity, published in 1816, after alluding to the obscurity 
in which the subject was involved, and the splendid oppor. 
tunities for improving our knowledge of it, possessed by men 
-at the head of large establishments like those above named, he 
feelingly remarked; how painful it was that persons thus faveur- 
-ably situated should communitate 10 little of what they learned 
to the public. In Spurzheim this sentiment was the offspri 
-of the purest and profoundest humanity ; but. it was very dif- 
ferently viewed by some of the friends and admirers of the 
Justly ce inel and Esquirol. By them the sentiment 
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was stigmatized, as a, and almost defamatory personal at- 
e eee oe repaid by virulent a ie and the 
moat captions eniticism : and a great. effort was made to destroy 
the „ af the best werk. vn insanity which had - till then 
appea os Bonk. nf, alte get a E o s 

Strong ün the sinpligity.of trúth and innonence, Spurzheim 
stood. unnd, His, elinga wete wounded, het beikaew he 
was. in, height, end not. for, the: rehult. I he storm 

ver, angaras aH: foxgetionsibatitwro shart years 
aftara clinical. lestures· On dt were eamontoed, ani pupils 
regulon] y aimi pedi te the, visite, Whrg. n cewek instneetian, was 
obfainshle. before vend sodtis be it wid, Eaquiro}, whos 
we haya been, informed, tpally heltered bisa elf niche at. by. Dr 
Spurebsist, masi de hn whe ledithe vin this new and, un- 
tried, field; and, he has tine abby, been wuppertedy. i 1o - 

In regard, ta Ma- Dupeania: second puggeation we may men- 
tion, that a lectureship unt mental diseases was ęstabli in 
Edinburgh. aboukhten yeansage, by D Morrison, the author 
of some very sensible works on the subject. Dr, Morrison was 
bound, to; give: me, aoupse. antiually, which, he, did for several 

ears. From some cause or. ther these leaturer haye of late 
n discontinued, . ‘The lectunship, however, yet.stande in the 
Edinburgh Alwanae amag the erishing: things.. 

The squndneas ok Mr Duncana remark, that. the chance of 
cure is much greater in ssy lums shan inzsmall, is not only 
deducible fram,the principles of physiology, but likewise de- 
moustrated by expeni¢nne.:. Bven in. the. healthy condition, so- 
litude, or a: too limited:circle..of asociates, is vexy prejudicial 
to the mind, by withholding from the, sosial feelings: their ap- 
propriate stimulwa and food, and n; giving undue ascendancy 


to the salfish, sities v. and; these evil uences aré 
greatly vated, hy the presence! of: disease. The success 
attending the mode of; treatment. by Dr Ellis, in the 


large Peupen Aaylumiet Hanwell, .(of which some account will 
be bund In gun Alst Namber)nghews, in a very striking mans 
ner, the utility. of soniad interooprec, active employment, and a 
proper- clasqificetion ofthe insane. . , 

We repent; (that. a. insert Mr; Dunean’s paper with great 
satisfaction; because, although it: does not contain any thi 
strictly. new, his, views are important and well, brought out; 
and. it is, only -by..the nepeated agitati af a subject that all its 

ame do. he perceived and. h i We. think the 
author would denye mneh gratification snom the. careful. per- 
usal of Dr Spuxgheim’s traatise. Holes =: | 
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ARTICLE IV. 


MR CARMICHAEL'S EXAMINATION OF MR MACNISH’S OB- 
JECTIONS TO HIS THEORY OF SLEEP, IN THE PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR. DECEMBER 1834 


Mr Macwran has set me an admirable example in the good 
temper and kindly feeling with which he has combated my 
hypothesis of the proximate cause of sleep, I trust I shall be 
able to convince him that my views are rational and well 
grounded, notwithstanding bis objections; and F still more 
anxiously hope, that, in executing my tesk, if I have not his 
abilities, I have .at least a wish to imitate hia courtesy in our 
common pursuit. the ascertainment of a curis and interest- 


ing, even it be an pa ea truth, 

My p ition is, that The Process of Assimilation in the 
Brain is the Actual Cause of aps but Mx Macnish cannot 
conceive how a natural and healthy deposition of new particles 
should oocasion a cessation im the functions of any organ: he 
argues, that before such a deposition can take place, there 
must be an augmented: circulation pf blood in the part; and 
that the greater the quantity of blood sent to an organ, the 

ter is the en of its manifestations. Dining dap 

e adds, the blood is propelled in greater abundance into 

liver and stomach than in. the waking state; the. co of 
which is, that these viscera act: more vigorously, and that di- 
gestion ia carried on with inereased activity.) And he asks, 
“ Why should the brain be an exception to this general law?”* 
That the brain is an exeeption to this aw is the opi- 
nion of Blumenbach and othet physiologists, including Mr 
„ Blumenbaech Aer 7 1 ges ee d 
oi ony; $0 rain as the proxi- 
mate cause of sleep.{ His able and learned translator obser yeu 


and we know that whatever diminishes the ordinary determi- 
nation of blood to the brain, or impairs the movement of the 
blood through it, disposes to deep. But although this be 
granted, it must be viewed, not as the cause, but as a circum- 
stance, or, in fact, a consequence, of ordinary sleep.”§ Ri- 
© Phrenological Jou 176. + Id. 177. 
> Hm transla s Physiology, p. 282. Lond. 1828. 
4 Td. 25 
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cherand expresses the same 5 “ During sleep the in- 


ward or assimilating functions are going on; digestion, absorp- 


tion, circulation, res nae i reac are a artie 


an eo ah aes are F igh Gene 


W 
aleep The pulse is slower Ard! weaker! Hatten t less fre- 
uent; insenetblé paints and al lle humours derived 
m the blood, are ted in smaller quantity.” * While 
it laste, the aerobe] hens balhepees akg e sigt "ihat du flow of 
blood into it +s retnarkably get. f. 
My'theory; therefqre}-dit not: as Hem lend Mt Mac- 
nish torco that; the brain is lest ate when the circula- 
tion ib modt Lagentlyoaty wérk ‘within! its’ substarice: On the 
con ; it appears-ehat, in, accordance with my theory, while 
the brain isleast atttee; W is albd the circulation within its sub- 
stance.: fie calls! upon nie, however, to: bhew' that assimila- 
oni may proceed with. inureapedi uctivity,'without any addi- 
nal pale bar gleem do the circulation v0 and allows that, 
if I shall dorks, mi: Enza Mer acquire ‘plausibility.t 
This is enden roi, de alreudy noticed, Mr Macnish 
himself admits chat. «t: 8 from there. being any increase of 
blood in the bind healthy alep; i wi Cud that the 
circulating faid üs actually lessened” 'even goes so 
far as to'state that dleep iv: the 7 eh ‘the regenera- 
tion: of she ody chien takes place.: Axd:Darwin shews the 
mode A whioh. ibana be: taal w: that this is ac- 
compl He! dal haw its. oomposing the 
of the hure possessed, or do possess, the pow- 
er of! coat contrdction, Aud ef consedytiert! ‘mertidn or elongation ; 
and. that it seems'probeble: that ‘the nutritive particles are ap- 
plied during their times of elongation, when‘their original con- 
stituent: partitles'-are remdved toa greater distance each 
other. & For,” he! continues, “eieh müiicularl or sensual fibre 
may be considered 'as'a row or string af beads, which approach 
when in contraetibn, und revede during its rest or 
ropes our daily: F ‘shows us, that 1 action.emaciates 
stem, and that it ir repaired duti 
es fil more closely to meet Mr denied s challenge, is it 
necessary to remind him, that during the oven accelerated cir- 
culation of the blood which attends fever, the secretions of the 
several glands are mòre or less disturbed, and are sometimes 
even 1 altogether while the first effect of a return 


iy Richerand’s Physiology, p. 344. Lond. 1816. + Id. 347. 
4 Phrenological Journal, No. xlii. 176, 177. § Id. 177. 
Philosophy of Sleep, 2d edition, 21. 

IJ Zodnomia, § 37-3. Vol. i. of the Dublin edition of 1800, p. 529. 
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toa slow „circulati is the oration of those 0 s toʻa due 


$ 160 1 ni es eif. Yi mct ‘ons ? “’'Thén | hernies 

fe restless if « A Wi 7 to Heep 107 Woh tu an 
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the flaids 'iréulati ‘in th a apparently indiute! if slowness 
úf motion as ‘one of ‘the “conilitdonis “which thé peculit {a secte- 
nom is 3 the ‘slownides “of t ë oe ation, tHerëfóke, in 
the brain seems hap pily ztted for the Prods ction ty ‘tHe He fvous 
substance—that TA abd ex exquisite 30 inteaudad 8 Aue 

of Nature for the nurture of the thoughts, the. 0 
Powers of action. Anbifer töndition je, that there should be 
ner ves to select from the ¢irtuldting fluid, the appropridte ma- 
terials, he scgttered-ingtediertts wf this Sil, 12 5 er baa 
itself‘ performs this office, or, whether it cmtadng a a 
diio for the Purpose, is a questién’-chat' rust eh 1 fu- 

re physiologists to décide ; but if the adeesbions of new par 

diles ‘be considerable, ir is not very irrational to’ suppose that 
the as yet unassimilated ‘mass should, act: like dn extraneous 
body on the dekeate strticture of the btais, and ‘paralyze its 
pres of thinking, feeling, and willing, until perfectly assimi- 

ted with the original or, 

I. have nothing t to object to MY Matriebs obsetvation that I 
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a case, becomes of this pressure d off 


has taken nearly his fi eep, or who is not 
constitutionally what is called a heavy sleeper. 5 


sleep by any effort to awaken him ? and who has even been 
carried asleep from his chamber amidst the alarm of fire or of 
flood? Which of us, if suddenly disturbed in the middle of 
the night, has not started from bed half asleep and half awake? 
which of us has not occasionally felt “that species of headach, 
which scarcely amounts to pain, and is little more a a le- 
thargic and sluggish inertness, accompanied by mental confu- 
sion and ineptitude, occasioned apparently by the. pressure of 
the new nervous particles not yet perfectly assimilated ?” t 
Does it not sometimes require considerable exertion, whether 
muscular or mental, to keep ourselves awake? Hut if we gra- 
dually shake off the pressure, the load is not at once but gra- 
dually lifted off the brain; “ the assimilative particles which 
are squeezing our senges out of us” entering into perfect assi- 
milation with the substance of the brain, and becoming ade- 
quate instruments of perception and reflection, feeling and will 
operations in ‘which they never had assisted before. But in the 
natural course of things, this perfect assimilation takes place 
before our awaking senses bring us into communication with 
the external world; and as organ after organ becomes fitted 
for exercise, the thoughts in which it is engaged are embodied 
in a dream. ` ; 

It is not necessary, therefore, to suppose, that “ one part of 
the brain may be fattening while another is starving ;” the fat. 


© Phrenological Journal, No. xlii. p. 177. + Id. ib. 
t See Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, liv. 326. 
VOL. IX. - NO. XLIV. x 
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tening has already ‘been accomplished, and the ee scarce- 
ly is an applicable epithet, asthe fattening is en merely turned 
to the use for which it wus thtended by nature, Mr (Mucnish, 
however, says, thült It is just: as" rationak fo “infer thet the assi- 
milative ‘operation is At Work’ tr orke leg, andat a stand ir the 
other. But how! will: Mis iflusteltion’ aut ‘his Cm theory ? 
The . nertund energ has ‘at Beast“ as geberill An influence as 
the process of assifiiation ; anid te wilt find it-as difficult to 
aet if to work in ene leg, and nike dt stand wein in thetother, 
as the task. he fs pleabed to HOS: upoti HEI; NS fab diere- 
fore, as Mr Mitnfsb's lags dn vH UNC wothe sd pert vf his 
argument, eher of us thay Bè fight ler botir-Of as! teig. 
I have nothing new. th say ad td the idtéeyachustes 6f Gene- 
ral Elliot atid, Dr Rad; one of whom, it beers “acted or the 
rinciple of the chamelebn, and the other of the ‘boa coristrittor. 
here is no very wide différence of epinion between Mr ‘Mac. 
nish and mé' with tespéct to these’ pentleinen, their habits, and 
the result. Nor have J any farther objections’ now th adduce 
against . the sensorial power.“ Mr Macnish divers chat he can 
shew “ that one organ may hive an extess ‘atid. another u. defi- 
ciency, with as much ease as that one body: nay be positively 
and another négatively' electrified.” © I wich ‘he could shew 
that these two powers were bne and the same, ‘This:would be 
an undertaking worthy of his abilities: He will then" have ex- 
changed a mere word, a mere general term, comprising a va- 
riety of meanings, für a real, definite, acknowledged, ‘sabstan- 
tial existence. F shall willingly admit its operation in ‘all the 
phenomena which can be legitimately assigned to it; and if he 
can prove that it performs the ‘office which I Have hseribed to 
the process of assitnilation, by Such a concentration of facts as 
I have brought forward, I promise him faithfully to relinquish 
my hypothesis in favour of his new and improved one, even if 
there be in the balarice but the weight of a feather against me. 
I must, however, dissent from almost every word My Mac- 
nish has said, in contrasting “ active-minded, deep-thinking, 
care-worn men, that sleep ill, with men of dull, easy, con- 
tented minds, that eat like horses, and think of nothing but 
the next meal, and lay their stupid heavy heads upon a pillow, 
and instantly fall into a profound stumber.” Neither these 
classes can sleep well, they take a due portion of bodily 
exercise, If they do, Mr Macnish may be assured that 
sleep equally well; unless, indeed, the latter be “a sluggi 
obtuse glutton, who devours more than is good for him,” and 
in that case his nights are still more restless than those of his 
care-worn neighbour. His slumber, like Dr Reid, is “ a tor- 


* Phrenological Journal, No. xlii. 178 + Id. ib. 
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por similar to that which falls over the snaky monster of. the 
wilderness. when..gorged, with fond,“ “ and approaches the na- 
ture ofi apoplexy. zather than: of sleeps whatener.of it is sleep, 
I would aseribe.. to, she, pressing. of the asgimilative particles; 
whateveyoL it, is apoplexy, Iwould. attribute tothe presare of 
the. overswollen. bſecd yeapals,... Mr Magnish,,om tha contrany, 
conceives that. t“, tha, sensorial pawar “which, kept. the brain 
awake ia sransferred. byi an) gag, process ta the stamach, which, 
reinforced àn this panner, apts. wigurously, and enables the ip- 
dividual, to fatten, upon: its labours.: ‘The two organ: (he ob- 
serves). arg here Reacting pan each other; an h ony: oe, the 
brain starving me stomachi the other, the stomach starving 
the, brain, and, giving a,:practical. vindicatien of the, Shake- 
peariani aphorism, that ‘fat perches ma lee pate, i. 

Shekepeare herp waa obviously, metaphorical, nb. 0 oa he 
meant meagre pf nam ledige; not.ef eb, - for fat, Na es are 
generally, accompanied by. fat pates, and, bath. of, them axe un 
equivacal indicatiqns f the lymphatic.tamperament. The most 
usual, acο] panjment. of / thy temperament is a, lange organ of 
Alimentivpness; aud if this nen eee erinfluence ` 
of the various intellectual, powers, the organs gf. the latter will 
lie fallow and unproduptive, gequizing, neither size nox strength, 
while their mpre sangual, companigns will. f, fasten’: on the her- 
vous deposit, which, there ja megeon, to, Prasume, is abundant in 
proportion do. the. exercise of, tha organ, and thus contributes 
to the size of that fat contented ignorant brain, which entitles 
its lymphatic owner to the. well-known sobriquet of $ big head 
and little Wit 15 1 2 . wl In. ouad ad awo o ee cerns 

Mr, Macnish. resęr ves his. atrong argument fog the last, which 
he conceived, would, strike wath fatal effect n my theory. He 
gives a cansecutive detail of the. whole process af digestlon, ob- 
serving that the, drowsiness, which, takes place shortly after eat- 
ing dom lasts above an hour OF tuo ahd. that “Mr C. would 
say that, this, arises from. the, bnain being oppressed by the. de- 
posit within it of nam particles, which must, necerearily be de. 
rived from the faod lately taken.” . But -I have neither said 
so, nor would. Sa x.; What I have sgid. on this. point in my 
original. essay, is directly the reverse, and, is as follows, “It is 
true that sleep after meals is most irresistible while the food is 
still in the atoma¢h, after, digestion has commenced, and long 
before, assimilation has taken its turn, But. we are ignorant 
how far the arrival.of naw matter in the bloodvessels may in- 
` stantly, contribute to the deposition of che old,, as an additional 
number of balls put into a tube at one extremity, will force out 
some of their predecessors at the other)” 


* Phrenological Journal, No. xlii. 178. + Id. 180. 
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t. I enter into no argumem dn the 'subjebt;. Tapon or the 
rational · presutaption that iléep dsi something : than rest 
after fatiguej-thad it ts ptolably he eonsequerite uf ‘un im. 
portant vital Process in te delidaté and fvagils instrument of 
the mind, And that rio process ean beimoverrequisite wo these 
instruments, or more likely to:preduace thereffęut, than the pro- 
cess-of lassimilation. Sa eas to eb edd DUUE 

Sach; therefore, ‘are, nry observations ion this bubjédt'in' my 
original essay ; but Mr Machiahij in his thedvy of the sdnborial 
power, appears to be à devoted diseiple/ of: the ‘celebrated Dar- 
win. In reference; therefore, to his mater authority. might 
now  remindgihini; thut the probess of: usshwilatioh ‘frequently 
takes place by means 3 
hours’ sojourn in the du in; ‘arid the-common biruit through 
the: lacteals; the thoracic duct; the ‘left: subclavian ‘vein, the 
lungs, the heart, and tire atdries, | But I rest not ‘oh the vited 
experiments af Monro;:'* whoigavé maäder:ta some: aninials, 
having. previously pub a digature' on “thé 'thoracit’ duet, and 
found their bones andthe serum of thair-blood!cohoured red: + 
nor on · those of MKrhtienstein; Oharles Darwin} Hughes, and 
others;t in some of whith aitre'and specu, ‘shortly after 
they were taken into the-human stomach; gv evident proofs 
of.theit presence in certain secietions, wile at'ithd same time 
they could nót be doteetdd iin the blond. / Nor doit test om the 
other. instances in which similar bVidente is derived from va- 
rious other ‘facts equally satisfactory} ner on any tireumstance 
inconsistent with niy original views. The nervous substance, 
before it: is deposited bn the brain; mustiundérgo all the sub- 
limation' and refinement: it dan receive, in the most powerful 
and efficient. ldboratories of the frame, to fit it for its high and 
pre-emment destination. This cannot, therefore, be the raw 
and unprepared material, hurried from the stomach to the head 
by any short and narrow bylwdy. ! It must be the highly- 
wrought and elaborately animalized'matérial, which has 
through every necessary process; and has advanced through the 
circulation to the very spe prepared to receive it. ‘The ner- 
vous communication between the stomach: and ‘the brain may 
announce, with telegraphic despatch, that a new supply has ar- 
rived · in the frame, and may stimulate, with the speéd: of elec- 
tricity, the capillary terminatidns of the arteries, to deposit in 
abundance the congenial. particles: with which: they have been 
furnished from à ‘preceding supply of nutriment; amd if the 
deposit be abundant, the sleep: may: be sadden · and profound. 

v ‘ eae a beta the Say de 
* Transactions o ’3 Col cians, ii.; 
Tilloch's Philotophical Manche ly ook ee ot Bay RET 
+ Zocnomis, § 29-2, vol. i. p. 354. 
$ Id. 359, 367, 371, 372. See the whole section. 
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Of the. truth and, justness of, thia:simple.viow;: the instanta- 
neous; alu which semetimeg Alon u dose of marphia is at 
oneetan iIlustratipn, ia prof, elt a denionstratian) «1 

Mr, Maaniäh, ig. his d pabagraph, observes N. that 
there ane pei Dpoints. imm: es Dj,” i thinks-could also 

8 


to take.eny fantienizoutile withit, . That it shäuͤd. he. admit- 
ted. ſhyi futur: physiologista as. al conjecture net td ber hejead 
as un and ixrational; but nt orbic maybe consider; 
ed ag founded imaature land) reasob, explaining eydry circum- 
stance and removing évery diffenlty come ted with: thei subject, 
is the highest pointidf.ambitign to, which. I. can, aspires ‘To 
bring it. o the,test sof experiment. and demopktrate it to:be-an 
incontropertible thet, is:inds Within the iscbpe ef: any investiga- 
tion whieh I knomhobw to dostinite... Lido indt see, even if it 
were established, that-it nonld lad tal any higher nésylt-.than 
the gaatifi¢ation. of ,the,carelesa anridsity : of 1a: few, upon a phe- 
nomenon, abdut, which a few only are curious; oviftoa higher, 
it may pexhapd convey the important instrubtion that we ought 
not to, he. satisfied: with, b: had hw. we can rat the 
substange, Hor with, wards whet.iwe tiay, possibly, attain to 
thingg. , But even sort] have done żs:mueh. as the matter will 
justify. Other objections maybe started i, hut, if my theory be 
true, they will be as eadily, dissipated .as.their predecessors. 
But L. ahould '-be ashamed:again'to.take the. field, eveniin the 
cause of truth, here the truth atiibsueis of:such pany import- 
anca „„ . „ tae hl be „„ „ ety 
As this lis the last. timk I ee the publie on the 
subject, I may. be pardoned if I. stilb linger to .cbtrude a short 
and. hensive; view df. my whole hypothesis, as I am at 
presens (disposed to maintain dt.. 
The, alporbents.and seeerning vessels never remit their offices 
—thoge cagrying-off the ald. particles. from every part of the 
frame,. and. these depositing. new- ones in their place; the ab- 
sorbents, being most: busy with the muscular fibres which are 
most exercised! by labour; or the nervous fibres most exercised 
by the operations. of sensation, volition, and thought. Yet 
these fibres, so exercised, iare always the strongest and most 
powerful of their kind in the frame : the secerning vessels must, 
therefore, be equally busy in restoring new particles in the 


* Phrenological Journal, No. xlii. p. 135. 
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face of the old, vr, during certain intervals; rather more busy, 
b moreak feétotud ‘thin ate takeh away, us is proved by 
the increase of aite; propottiohtd ‘tothe ovcasibnal‘or habitual 
exercise of the parts, Ter it is evident that it. is not during 
the moments of ‘exérvige ‘thatthe great mass of next matter is 
deposited,” otela i ielea ‘and er wwous fibtel in ques- 
tion Would go's kendi id irankan the longer the 
exercise ‘bf Jibouti antt thought- was Jeontinued; and. this, we 
know, 1s contrdtý' tO fact jul fatipue en syed) arid vest 56 neces- 
sary, and during' that! rest it ib probable dhat' the skeerning ves- 
sels, though always ‘depositing new. Particles, deposit much 
more, or the absorberits remove much less, thar) at other times. 
By rest, I mean h mere cessation from labour; ‘end such rest is 
not sleep. Tie at men of new particlés deposited on the 
muscles cannot affect their tongh und ‘insensible fibres by any 
striking phencmenon; but when such a mass is deposited on 
the delicate, tender, and sensible struvture ok the brain and 
nerves, how different must be the effect. If stall in quantity. 
and while these organs are in a'stdte of active energy, it may 
be hurried unobserved into the existing activity of the living 
matter; but if N in quantity, und while these organs are 
resting from their abouts; can it: be that thé extraneous and 
unassimilated mass does not Frese its increasing weight on their 
fragile machinery, and produce un ‘grrect something lihe the 
pressure of the dvetswollen bldoll vessoly, but natüräl, necessary, 
and healthful—the pagaLysıs, not of N but of sLEET? 

While the incumbent masa thus paralyses the encephalon, the 
body is powerless; there is no voluntary motion, no perception, 
no thought, no dream, But when thé" assimilation is complete 
in any one of the organs of the mind, then thoughits’arise ; but 
there is no perception until the assimilation is also cotnplete in 
one or more of the organs of the senses; until then the simple 
current of our thoughts constitutes an ordinary, dream. 

If the nerves of motion continue irivested ‘ind a newly d 
sited mass of nervous inatter, while the mind anxiously desires 
and essays in vain to move the limbs—this is nightmare.’ If 
these nerves are extricated from their trammels, and those de- 
sires and efforts of the mind still continue if they command 
and the nerves obey—this is somnambulism. But these dreams, 
whether ordinary and natural, or attended with the ‘horrors of 
nightmare or the perils of sonmambulism, vanish as our senses 

mit the impressions of the external world. ' We ‘are then 
awake; but while thus awake, if tlie nerves uf motion are still 
asleep—if their trammels still continue upon them—this is the 
daymare, so feelingly described by Mr Macnish. If ae 
any idiosyncrasy the process of assimilation were never suffi- 
ciently considerable to paralyze, by the mass of new particles, 
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the brain and, nenves of sense, tha individual weyld exist, as one 
that. dent, exen though, Ius nerv system, should obtain 
in some, degten. those. blebsings sihiph, ars, the, peculiar concomi- 
tants ofisleen,.a ficin of noyrishment nd 4,renpvation of 
vigoma: through: am Pete idiagymexaay 4. the, deposit ‘of 
new, particles: Shu, ba, E satpessyndant, a edel to 
continue theiparelysis: beyond, she .vena), and natural period of 
Sree . rent iran hitherto. maypte- 
rions: phenomena, of ir gate, lep, ,apmetimes, terminating 
even. in death, ah in: abe, nasa, af Elizabeth, Perkins, detailed by 
Mr Macmigh, Thaae.. two opposite idiosyncrasies seem. { arise 
from, opposite: diseases of tha secerning vessels of the head, one 
promoting to.excess, d the gthęr in, an equal, degree prevent. 
ing, the effusion of the due quantity, of nervoys matter requi- 
site for thei healthy. aud vigorous etate.of thy. nervous system. 
If it should bea E d, Sow can the same sanae operate in dif- 
ferenti ways; How ganthe asiimilating process at, qne, time 
cauma:aleap, und. at another not cause it, How, gan. it, though 
unremitting in, actixity, ak one time paralyze the brain and 
neruts, md, at another. mtber enliven, and. invigorate them ?— 
These questions ate difiguit, aad, the more, difffeult use in 
the material world we panfind ne object. whereyjth to compare 
and illustrate, the. phenome. f mind.. The, element of fire 
must aufg on. the present accasinn, where no better ligament 
of analogy i between, Things. so different, can be had: a 0 
‘Hie le te Nyrfltür perttte ventie Ertingaſtur Aus; 
O pga 
If a fire bung clearly, bri ghily,. and fiercely,, still it requires a 
constant, supply pf fuel ikea uh its intensity, and replace the 
solid parti fe expended in combustion. A small quantity fre- 
uently added, sọ far from paralyzing, increases the activity of 
the fire; but when that activity is Shausted, when the very 
energy of the flames, like the exertion of a powerful mind, has 
wasted away the substance on which it fed, and these flames 
sink feel, and. the fire is diminished and dull, 2 85 heap 
over itia heavy Mass. of fuel, the flames gre smothered, the ac- 
tivity. ceases, the element sleeps, Hours are required to extend 
the vivifying influence ta the new matter; at length the in- 
creasing warmth „pervades the whole mass, the assimilation is 
complete, and the smallest incitement stirs up again all the 
energies of the furnace. If too little aliment be supplied to 
the glowing mass, it will burn out, Tike ‘an over-worked brain 
in similar circumstances ; while too great a weight of fuel cast 
on the exhausted hearth overwhelms the expiring! embers, and 
the result is the slumber of death, not of sleep. ae 


Dosi. ix, 1834. 
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agate, tl Oeil lt 20, adt tad eee pad nt not 

w, 1245 21107 phe J „ at 210071 

rey eat 5 % re e Vive ae „ir- 

vo 1 1, dnote, 62 15 toh bey Vy xeon wa 
casts QF THE HEADS 505 WO SWEDISH, HAPR ANDERS, 
An Or, THE, SU 105 A GRIMINAL, Presenjad, o, thm 

, Phrenolagical Spcigty hy, M, Sens RTE of Stpcxholey, .., roilao, 
„ TI Pp polon tout 6 aoe sith to dsan -g'o % bal at 
Ta Beper 11888, \théabbveimèntioned) casts largre ‘teans~ 
mitted by Mr Schwartz to Edinburgh; but they #erdcacdoml. 
panied by no information:aa do the namek avd. characteralaf the 
individuals. The, box hasing been, Gelavanddi! fo Mi. Robert, 


Cox, -Conservator of :the : Phteualagieal' Sogiety’sMusbum,-he 
immediately: wrote to si Schwanz in thet £ Howing tenme : 20 


“I have had the Bon ae 10 5 recejye the casts transmitted by 
you from Stockholm 19 hrenological Society of this city,, 
„May L beg, ‘the’ 15 of a letter fram you, conti aining 
particulars re ming th 7 0 positions and history ar the indivi. 
duals _whose 15 the casts represent? This, will, add very 
much Jo their value, The tyro, heads, 1 conjecture re thse of 
Laplanders, : and the skult, that p fa pipia et former ex. 
hibit a lymphatig i 0 hiva ad the e 
a strong endoymęi t 0 ‘Secret iven 288, bee gon ref , 
skull ygu have sen ea i past, must 15 8 0 515 noh a Vai Heny 
at all events 4 sel irritable,-, reyengeful, onal fan, 
quarrelsome, \ vain, unprincipl e shallow mad de e 
ter. If. his constitation wag active, he ust haye K 1 
restless and troublesome. 1 shall be, anxious tọ receive, an ge- 
count of him. Hy only good quality i is affection for c ildren, 
and also, though in a less degree, for friends. He would be 
f rannical, proud, intractable, and overbearing ; $ without, phijga- 
thropy, profundity o of intellect j poetical; on musical talent. 
Be so kind, ag to say “Whether, ‘these int inferences from ithe Saat Are 
correct.” „% 1% „% : v. . 4% %. tas n „et „ e um 
To this letter Mr. Schwartz ‘rétdirned ja an answer, dated, fat 
September 1833, of which che following i isp translation ; Toot 
« aA 955 . had lar Fafa! forwar 470 
ou e Phreno Society dfi Edinburgh are“ in tlie i rut 
155 of the heads of ie boden a lad of 18 years, and a. 
girl:of 28. On the ent of the latter: will. he obsdrvéd the mark 
of a feather, whioh: was put! into her: month beceuse. she was 
enrhumie. They were:cdnsingy.ond I, have, been informed: that 
the boy resembled his mother, and the girl her father. Of their 
characters I have been unable to obtain any account; and I 
can say nothing myself, except that the girl appeared to be very 
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rational in her conduct, but the 1 man had less judgment. 


Both, in perfect accordance e configuration of their 
od ia ek 


heads, were very reserv anner (tres retenus dans 


leur maniére Teire) and doubtless partook gf hegen ral char- 
actet i’ the ‘Taplantetd! which is Welt khak 11 Pha Hardi 

time to take thie chSes Fend e n ofdbf to render the 
configuration of the hehds f visible, made Both the girl'and 
the lad cut off as much of their hair as they would part with. It 
was of equal: length round ithe head bf tHe latte as worn iby 
the Maplanders II ted ttb, og . r A a beans 

« Ehe thied dasbds thavof al criminalowho died m om bf che 
prison of Stockhbbm, / an whose hody was, abcotding tb ebstdap, 
disserted ui the Surgical Schach which thdekulliwas.lent 
me by-onerof the professors in 1804. These are all the: parti- 
culars with which I am acquainted. I have preserved the cast 
on account of its conformation, which is the most unfavourable 
that 1 have ever seen.of a human head belonging 10 a,civilized 
country in the north of Europe; and it js im this view that I 
thouglit it worthy of a place in the Society’s collection. 

“I shall undertake in a few days a yayage of brief duration 
to London, and regret much that the advanced stage of the sea- 
son will not permit me to visit Edinburgh likewise, to inspect 
the collection of the Phrenologica) Society, and beeqme acquaint- 
ed with Mr Combe. His maral work, The Constitution of 
Man, is now translated into Swedish, and willbe printed on my 
return, under the title of * The, Doctrine of Happiness on 
Earth.’ rx fell Catt (3 a a Ua inte A 

a Atcept, Sit, the Asstirance of the consideration with which 
I have the Honour, to be,” e. „„ „ a > 

n Signdd)’ i, aie G. M. ScRWART:z.“ 


We habe looked into Malte-Brun’s Universal Geography 
i h 


%% e T npin 


for “ thë general character of the Laplanders,” to which Mr 
Schwartz refers; and have been gratified by finding a strik- 
ing description of the manifestations of very powerful Secretive- 
ness. That organ is very large, not only in the two heads noti- 
ced above, but also in the skull of another Swedish Laplander, 
a cast of which was presented by Mr Schwartz to the Society 
in 1632.... The entire lateral regions, inteed, are very much de- 
veloped. in. all the: three:;, Intlicating Acquisitiveness, Desttuc- 
tiveness, and. Cáutiousneses to eae large. Hence the whole 
resent a globular appenrance, The Laplanders, says Malte- 
run, & are at once passionate and ‘timid y. their choler may be 
easily excited, but their fear prompts them te dissemble or sup- 
® The two heads are Busts 161 and 162 in the Museum; the Lapland 
skull is No. 184 of National Skulls ; and that of the criminal is Skull No. 27. 
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press, it. Every . L N EPY» MS . 
to discover, their, wealth, Mata heavier aaa et 
Paper mapey wasi-attempted,iyithaut success, tobe 

amongst them: fathers. then concealed. she, gold pee 
the cavities f roche, and, forgot. eme to Pal the gh. 
where the wealth, vag deposited,,. This distrust is, accompanied 
with great avarice and selfishness ; he, whe, has. any: doing, da. sell 
always) trieg ta cheat. the, purdhanera and shesunning Bustan is 
often the, dupe.of the Laplander.” (Vol., vj, Pri 400+) . Adeatrug: 
tivengss renflers them passionate, Cautfigugnęss, Umidy, 
tiveness araricionty and, Secretiveness suapiciqns and dining. 

— „ 1 PLE ee eee e, te i Vas! 
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Tag 0 1 pe fo he sen on ache uneon of 
the organ N ie T ingroup: i in fhe. shape shape of ja cam 
t WH, A 


ment ; Bails 55 is pu by M Dean in hi in h 
A, 2 
Ae j to SE e yiews ho hoth Br r, logy, hat en a 


þe As th 1ese. tw: hrenol ologists have left. this. fi a amet, 
fae consideration, and 875 he login hawe | of arriving. a 12 
to listen to tee auggestions of every honest, inquirer, we syhjoin 
all that Mr Dean says, on the, subject. 

“Phe function. aacribed to this faculty by. Dr Spurzheim, is 
the propensity, 10 ‘inhabit a porgo place. He gronpde s the 
existence of, the propensit: n the assumption that nat 
tended every 12000 Should be inhabited, and d has, aman 
stowed upon all her animated productions an inbabitive propen - 
sit 
X The objection that occurs to me goes to the: ‘existence ‘of a 
faculty possessing this kind of function, The original inten- 
tion pf nature, that different climates should be j in apiga k 
different animals, and that, in this manner, every. region, 
be peopled, is clearly indicated by the fact that. LAN a fs oi 
the, physical constitution and capacities of the an imal to, the 
climate ; she intends it to inhabit. The same seat system, of 
adaptation that. pon man to be a tenant of this earth, fits the va- 
rious races of animals ta 5 the varied climates, where v we 
actually find them. The tion to inhabit, therefore, i is a 
general and not a particular reali A faculty possessing this 

specific function, for the purpose of being a faculty, must be 
independent. If, in the exercise he of that independence, it should 
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sèléet u thpidre tö which He sitia and capacities of the 
anittar are E reds HEY e ere weld Be'selett’; because the 
alfitiby) Pos an e If it 
sholi 0 ae to whieh’ fe animal is’ Hotddapted, its eter- 
CEE HOWLERS Verse can: dee ddr TS bestow a Mealy that at 
Besy ean! AA rid best; ibid worst en de hahi; never could 
have bee CriR af WAM eouli Pas we i e at 
Mf Goh hidhe Ernte ghPhrehokzgibal Schul; name 
the fcity Which thHey-'obdte inf win part, Cöneetitrativeriess ; 
ard erie) it e unteien oF cenesuträtit And, continuing 
thd’ Er rrs0 OF ment. per Up dne pkertgcufar object yor ra- 
ther, Dy pies of holding up the object itself as the ie cay sub- 
jecto contemplation, at the same time excluding all others from 
interference. They observe if’ t, some individuals are much 
more abstracted than ofhtrs! A palsess, to a great extent, the 
power of concentrating and continuing u n one object their i in- 
tellectd!dnidfeetihbs? * RL C/ ZO Maser oe be 

„ There are objections tothe existence 7 a faculty possessing 

the function here ascribed to jt. 
e Functions òf" the T A Are nothing more 
than their feat het modes df Action, kon uent upon ‘the rela- 
toris extetht ig get pedi Allem 10 ari 5 25 upon whith ‘they are 
déstindd! to” alte, 1955 be aft ese Yelutions’ havé the 
force! att eile f'para abb. ag Ale thé existence’ of a 
9 970 ‘the faitétion of Nebel A8 f h du mw eh ‘character, and 
the office of Which is to combine, tohcdn trite, Ad continue the 
ACEH -oP Ahe üffferent fie ülties, Wheel lättrre Hab, hlikady Esta- 
blished, the relations 2 80 them hhid'thetr’< 0 recth, ‘would seem 
to be ndthitg fors tn effect, hn tc 1 at nätatd made 
a sećotid" 15 on fot the purpose of contrôlhng and thus ren- 
dering nügatöry the fist, 0 to save Ber credit y its efficiency, 
stipposing the ist sould fal: 
if Gnd füeufty öf inttic predominates: ity stinralus’ will 
arouse, and in some measure direct, the ener ies of other facul- 
tidh, tHe ‘pecdliat 'attiórt öf Whose fonctions tah adsiat it fir its in- 
vi patios: Tf ‘this sae be what is meant by thd function 
thig’ faculty, it could not; ts perta 8, be deemed ohjectionable. 
Fut we are preelöded from mating this supposition, for the rea. 
that it were, this faculty would be we ndent upon the 

‘edominidting fuculty for any the least operation of its ‘peculiar 

metion, and 4f dependent, could not fa width the definition 
of a faculty: "Which is defined to be an independent power. ' 

s Betwéer other faculties antl external ‘objects, relations exist, 
and éonsequént ‘upod those rélations äte the operatibns of their 
functions.” But here relations can önlij lief between this and 
other faculties, not external objects. hat these relations are. 
I am unable to perceive, unless they consist in the stimulus - 
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a predominating: faculty, exciting the functionvell tis. into ac- 
tion / Bak jf] thisbte: thea» nature} thi fonction itself wany 
dependant on thewsimuhs anl pithérefone; nov Sacsit pratiadll 
Suppose this faculty alate’ Deer pf: ibondihate flv in A 
vn which evety.othesvaryan was equally, wel deneldped; 
ands: uentlyrerdrypthen fach ty-pogsessid bf equalttrenpthy 
couldilib, n those sircumetances, wet at abla iif lite ihetian 
were dbddient to; qtinalus, fio: claaslyeduld) nat,ibqeryse berë 
there is none. .dtsideperddndn must ꝓveti ulld ju ftgnvreuktigy 
and, vdder'this: state uf thidgs, Nabe it tarwitet ib itàmdésidn, a 
lotd da the gabb pf a menial nnr ihn held ofua slaus. 
i But dn depehdencd exist; ita ction! mν¼e.e vll ao arbi- 
traty ndtude; and lin arbitrary power; toxcoegogtwojor moretas 
eulties:to combine] /atid eancentgéte, ande cominue theig eniesgies; 
I eHould tegard asvaningovathn upom dxisting felatiohsuand behe 
doubt: the: propriety. or neagssity of! its / se Vio, Natota urge 
thet ‘the pasdessio® of: thisiarbiudiny powers with sisodotrintel 
lectual, and, , thest¥ore,; notu\susceptible of. baing--entightened, 
would beiof dangerotis tendenoy. {fit be urged: tblib the fine: 
tion of che faculty is rather to \ccntinud the dbject as- the single 
subject of. copterbplativa: far the faculties tothe exclusian of 
every other; it may: be arismeredythatitke same: loniginal pawen 
that is.competant do appsehend\ar seize tupon the st, abalso 
competent. to retain: ites ‘the, subject of contemplation; iar all 
the purposgs fonqhich it wasiapprehendads Y t Ife 
„] have thus given my views sdmewhat: at large in relation 
to. the alleged ‘functions af this ſatultyu I c] the whole 
as omen to future. investigation An appeal -om all- aides / is unde 
to: facts, fer the .phrenologist.js even mare éolicitoysitd havethe 
truth established, than hia owm particuler vie ws. -. 82.86. 
The objection here urged. against, the views of Dr Spurz- 
heim, spa tot us, of no force whatever, and indeed is fully an- 
swered by Dr Spurzheim himgelf in his work entitled „ Phre, 
nology.” It is true that the constitution and capacities of ani- 
mals are adapted to the circurastanges in which they liye ; buh 
as observation shews, it is equally true, that there, js a specia 
instinct directing them to choose the ‘situations to which their 
constitutions are adapted. This is a blind instinct, and is followed 
before any opportunity has been enjoyed by the animal of ascer- 
taining what place is most suitable for its abode: . Nor is spich 
an instinct superfluous ; for the understanding js in many api- 
mals insufficient to serve asa guide —and even yee the case ig 
otherwise, half a lifetime, might be spent before discovering 
the appropriate habitation. oreover, without supposing: the 
existence of such an instinct, it is. impossible to explain why 
milar constitutiqns—different varieties of, the same 

ance—often choose to live in dissimilar localities. 
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So farms tHe lowe animals!are comeesned |ithercfore, we have ino 
dbubt ofi theexistenceof the faculty contindéd fdr by DH Spurz- 
hidémjan Whatever part! of the brain ats onganiinay be siteated. 
Astol the pussdssidnied! a peculiar faculty sof thes description by 
theqhismaia Mare, / we are asot without sbruples; for iattachhent 
td the plabe ip ‘Uhlch's-pomngel then perth to: kare bees born, or to 
havedived fbr many years, is, in aur view, edsentially different 
froni a propensyi tb ‘choose'an abode, and appears ta fall natu- 
rallsienough withim the sphere of AGhesvenesb, z. 
% tall dections to Mr Combe ani ote for the most 
nti- pubely> mat sicdly emd apply with. qual forc to the 
ral Tf = aero pte Petits’ beyond thé reach off con- 
troverayi "olo appears to! us, however, that: M. Combe has, laid 
i ‘open! to: some ofthe objections bf Mr Denn, and also 
of De Bpurzheimi, by: ascribing tothe organ two tadicaily'differ- 
ent ' furctiods, one: Of which he passes over in a very curtory 
way; 'wathout iHobtrating it fully ds: he db the ether! “Con- 
cbntratl yeuess;”: salys'‘he;!'! qute:along with the yeelings ds well 
as ‘the iitelldet, and: prbloriġs emotéoms: -Now, 20 pn emo- 
tians is just to prolong the period of activity ofthe feelings ; an 
operation of Coneentrativeness hy no means: the! same: in: kind 
with-¢hat which it is said ‘tol perform: in relation to the intellect, 
namely. iche detehtion of particular: idems jn che mind che fast- 
ehinp of dhe qtteutiom bn u ph ,,.Uir subject oß thought. n 
intellectual faculty wiglit have its activity! prolonged; to any 
extent, and yet bei aliithe uhile engaged with a qulek swccdssion 
of straggling 4nd:uncbnunocted itlens: In reality, therefore, Con- 
céntrativeriess em to jnfluchce the intellectual faculties alone; 
attention being a mbde of activity peeuliar to them. Its function, 
we! lonceive, is, in the words off Oowp err) 
„„ IC dng arrést the fleeting images that er g 
ae oiu? a b Dhe mrrer of the mind, and hold them faut” 7 5 
But though unable to sec how Congebtrativeness can prolong 
emotious hy acting “ along: with the ‘feclidgs,”. we have no dif- 
culty in understanding that this result may indirectly flow 
from it, 17 Acquisitiveness be grieved Ww loss of fortune, the 
grief’ will, in all probability, be more enduting where Concen- 
trativencss is large, than where it is small. : The idea, circum- 
stance, or fact, of the pecuniary misfortune, will be maintained 
by Concentrativeness before the guad; the attention will be rivet- 
ted upon jt, and thus, throwgh the medium of the intellectual 
faculties, will Acquisitiveness be affected aud Kept in a state of 
excitement. In other words, we are far mare vr to grieve when 
thinking of a misfartune than when the ‘thoughts are employed 
on a totally different subject.. 
It would be difficult tu find a better illustration of what we 
conceive to be the true influence of Concentrativeness < 
intellectual faculties, than a case of its morbid impairr 
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lated by Sir A. Crichton, in his work on: Mentab Derangement, 
vol. i. p. 261, The patiknt (attended: by Dr Pitvairn: and -Sir 
Alexahder himself) was. a ipdemgogentlumanigé lange fortune, 
who, till ‘the ‘age of twedtycofe and he :does:faoybaem: to 
have been much more-at the ine, of Ueipribtag:- tis cabsi-had 
enjoyett d tolerable shire of héalah;:‘thoagh of w delicate ſcime. 
His absenbe of wsind>wasiivtréme, and he whuldssombatheds wil 
lingly sit for-awhole:day: withoudt:niovingi: he wis im lnodel 
gree nelahohdly!jiamd It Ebi dikcovet, by his countenance} 
that a mph of thoughts were wonstantly sitceeding loach 
other in his mind, many of which were gay and cheerful; for 
he would laugh heartily PaPe N A ing-coun- 
tenance, but evidently from internal merriment.. He was occa- 
sionally so strangely inpltenélve,) Mad /when pushed by some 
want which he wished to express, if he ee igi sentence, 
he would step short after gtitiag half wliy/through at, 
as though he h lor otm hos ise heta to isaga enhet 
his attentiori was roused ‘dnd hè was induced tò spew, he always 
expressed himself in gab language and with muh Prepriety; 
and if a question propose t him whieh: required the ex- 
ercise of judgment, ‘and Ne cb “be Maude bel atténd to' it, he 
judged correctly. It was with difficulty he epula be made to 
take any ekerèise; but He Was dt length prevailed iipor té dtive 
his curricle,' in whit Str 'Atexacdler at-timies “accompanied Him. 
At first be ould not be indueed togo beyond Half à miles bat, 
in succeeding attémpta, he ‘consented te, 80 futther-! He dreve 
stendily, und, whiit about’ ta Pass 4 earriage; téok' paint tö avoid 
it; bat when ‘at last He becsmé famiariżzed with 'this'éxereise, 
he would: often fult iato déstiltory and 'wahdering thoughts; hud 
allow the rens to hang loose’ in His hands. Mes'tdeuy seemed to 
be for ever badbyiny. "When any ‘one eme ‘gross “his tint, 
which excited anget,’ the! Horses ‘suffered for it; bur the Spirit 
they exhibited at such an umrsual and unkitftd treatriedt mate 
him soon desist; and ‘relexcited' his attentiät tä his on Safety. 
As soon as they were quieted, he would relapse into unsettled 
thought! ir His ideus were ineliitichdly;' tHé horde Were alldwed 
to walk slow; if chey bre ghy and ehdetful) they were Lene. 
rally entouraged t 89 fast. Trough atoll „ee Bays 
Here the intellect seems te have een’ perforly sound, and 
capable of judgment and thoughts but, apparetitly | frond sone 
derangement of Concentrativeness, the subjects thought or un- 
derwent ‘a perpetual change!’ Pe case risémblés' closely thht of 
Dr John Walker, noticed in our 8th volume, p. 400. Tt wauld Ap. 
pear that although attention is undoubtedly a mode vf ‘aetivity 
of the intellect, yet Concentrativeness is esgentfally necessary o 
keep the intellectual: facultés ht thdir duty in this sort of em- 
ployment. If this view be sound; inability to fasten the atten- 
tion upon a subject of thought may arise either from deficiency 
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of intellect, which attends, or from weakness of Concentrative- 
ness, which: enables the: intellect to attend. And may not this 
ncih squat apparently.contradictory: observations of phreno- 
lagiatap byoshewihg that the thoughts may sometimes be apt 
to ban, eventhough Concentrativeness is full? 

-4 Plie foregoing bints.are from the pen of a currespondent, who 
sips that they ave thrown out with diffidence, and rather in the 
hdpexthat they may aid in. .leading. to a correct analysis of the 
feeultp, then under the belief that they.are entitled to be placed 
tnuchabove. the zamk. of conjectures: 


ep : II- i-, 11 . 


N eon əli n e VRT TEL à 
awe ad bhata n ARTICLE VII. 
Pe TEP 161% . 4 . 9 5 
CHRISTIAN: PHRENOLOGY ; on tire Trachix ds or uE New Tes- 
- PasBny RESPECTING THE AntmalL, Mond, AND INTELLECTUAL Na. 
nh ar Max. Three Leatures delirered in the Thistle Hall, Dundee, 
. om- days Jan. 25, Feb. I. and 8., .1435.. By Henny CLarke, Minister 
of. ne Congregation. Dusdee : Sold by the. Bobksellers; also by John 
Anderson Jan., Edinburgh, aud R. Hunter, London, 3vo, pp. 48. 


Tux relation between Christianity and Phrenology appears 
to ys to be the following. The communications of the Bible 

ay be divided into.two great classes; the one relating to matters 
which the human intellect could never, by its own powers, have 
discovered; and. the. other consisting of descriptions of beings 
which exist.in this world, and of rules of duty to be observed 
by those beings,—which rules and beings appear to be subjected 
ta the. examination of every ordinary understanding. To the 
former class belong the character and offices of Jesus Christ, 
and the state of man after death; and in the latter are compre- 
hended human nature. such as it now exists, and all moral and 
religious duties which bear relation to human happiness in this 
world. . 

The Calvinist, Arminian, and Unitarian, entertain views 
widely different regarding the character and offices of Jesus 
Christ. On such subjects Phrenology can throw no light what- 
ever, and therefore it would be uinpli losophical to mix up a dis- 
cussion of the one with a treatise on the other; — and this obser- 
vation is equally applicable to every announcement contained in 
the Bible regarding matters which are not permanent portions of 
ordinary nature. 

The. Bible, however, contains numerous descriptions of hu- 
man nature, and numerous rules for the guidance of human 
conduct; all of which may be compared with the constitution 
of the mind.as it ig revealed to ys by observation, and with the 
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inferences which may be drawn from that constitution concern- 
ing its most becoming and most advantageous modes of action. 
The result of this comparison appears to us to establish the har- 
mony between Phrenology and the representations of Scripture 
on the points alluded to. But let us come to details. 

We are informed in Matthew’s Gospel (xv. 19), that “ out 
of the heart” (clearly meaning the mind) * 8 evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, ſornications, thefts, false witness, blasphe- 
mies ;” and statements essentially to the same effect are made 
in the Epistles of St Paul to the Rowans (i. 29-31), and 
to the Galatians (v. 19-21). Now, according to Phrenology, 
excessive and irregular action of various faculties produces evil 
thoughts ;—an abuse of Destruetiveness occasions murder; an 
abuse of Amativeness gives rise to adulteries and fornications ; 
an abuse of Acquisitiveness produces thefts; an abuse of Secre- 
tiveness leads to falsehood; and an abuse of Destructiveness and 
Self-Esteem is the origin of blasphemies. - 

Here, then, is a aikin accordance; and the harmony will 
be more fully appreciated if we put the faculties enumerated by 
Mr Dugald Stewart to the test of a similar contrast. Mr Stew- 
art’s “ Active and Moral Powers” are the following: 


I. Appetitgs—Hunger; Thirst; Appetite of Sex. 


II. DEsinzs— The Desire of Knowledge; of Society; of 
Esteem; of Power; of Superiority. 

III. ArFecrions—Parental and Filial Affection; Affections 
of Kindred; Love—Friendship; Patriotism; Universal Bene- 
volence ; Gratitude—Piety. 

Malevolent Affections.— The names which are given to these 
in common discourse,” sayg Mr Stewart, are various :—Ha- 
tred; Jealousy; Envy ; evenge :: Misanthropy. But,“ con- 
tinues he, it may be doubted if there be any principle of this 
kind implanted by nature in the mind, excepting the principle 
of resentment ; the others being grafted on this stock by our er- 
roneous opinions and criminal abits.” 


IV. Setr-Love. 
V. Tue Morat Facutrty. 


VI. PRINCIPLES WHICH CO-OPERATE WITH our Mora. 
PowEns IN THEIR INFLUENCE ON CONDUCT; viz. Decency, or 
Regard to Character; Sympathy; the Sense of the Ridieulous; 
and Taste. 

These faculties, then, joined with intellect, compose the hu- 


man mind, according to Mr Stewart; and it will be found much 
more difficult to account, by means of his single malevolent af- 
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fection of reef tho dbase Of Ah of the! other powers 
enumerated ling him hm suchrabtibus as So wehtionéd Tn-the 
n dee e eee Ieee ie wl 
ri Sao Ohtistixays qa! e Se Lüke, thdr eve 
tree is knowwiby te frait el fe lof thdtnd men do not Faber 
igs, nori vf, @bramblé-taeh) patter théy gripes: R ‘good than, 
nb; dhadi good uenpirélof ko heart, britigetty Forth that which 
falgedd ;.-andion evil! matig busoP the evil! trennt bE biy Heart, 
Beingert: forth thaw whict is el for of whe Abundewee of the 
theart(Hit-rhbuth spuskeodl,” (Luke vi 44, 45.) l. Anll in Matthew's 
Ganlpaly iid counseled foto ers (had?! w Letybir: light ‘so 
Iskinebofore pmen; that they mayte your good: works, and glorify 
gour Father hieb ip in- Mea vun. ah heat)! Tam not come 
tevalb thevighwouss bilt bers 1d repentance (Matt. v: 16 ; 
in IB.) Ofi Nashanded He-waidjo™ Behold un Istackte indeed, 
in: whaw ismo guide fu 47.7 Expldining the 
rable of the sower, he asi tle FOlloWwitig- words : But that on 
the goodigsdyad abexhey walich; in ti hónést and good heart, 
having: beard the. dies l., anti Bring forth frurt with' pa- 
tiener 71/( Lube vii 180 fi Ant in the Parable of the lost sheep 
“ I say unig . you, that likewise juy f be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons, which nebd no repentance; (Luke ty. 7) Of Zacharias 
pnd bis, wife, Elisabeth we are told, that, t they were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord, blameless; (Luke i. 6.) And the 
Apok /c “Follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, 
with them that call on the Lordicut of a pure heart ;” (2 Tim. 
ii. 22.) And again: Unto the pure, all things are pure ;” 
(Täus i. 15.) Thus also the ‘Psalmist says: ‘* For thou, 
Lotd, wilt bless the righteous; with favour wilt thop compass 
bim as With a shield“ V. 12.) „ Ob Jet the wickedness of the 
wicked game to an end, but establish che just.“ (vii. 9.) ** With 
the merpiful thou wilt shew thyself merciful, with an upright 
man thou wilt shew thyself upnght: With the pure thou wilt 
shew thyself pure, and with the troward | thow wilt shew thyself 
froward ;” (xviii. 25, 26.) Finally; “ Mark, the. perfect man, 
and behold the upright; for the end of that man is peace; 
(xxxvii. 37.)—See also Psalms i. 1, 2; xv‘; xxxi. 11; xxxiii. 
15 5 ARXVii. 16,17; xevii, 10-12; esii; xX vii. 
„Thus. it i abundantly evident, that while the buman mind is 
represented, in Scriptute as liable to. commit every epecies of 
wickedness, it is at the same time spoken of as possessing moral 
qualities of a pure and exalted description; A geod man,” 
we are express y told, ‘ out of the, good treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth that which is good.” Now, Phrenology shews us 
VOL. I. Vo. XLIv. Y 
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that although the mind is endowed with strong animal propen- 
sities, which are, in the majority of individuals, prone to rush 
into abuse, yet it has received also Various moral powers,— 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness. This system 
of philosophy, therefore, in representing human nature as pos- 
sessing e and amiable qualities, is also in harmony with 
Scripture. i . nodu f ar a l 

In the third place, St Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
‘argues, that “ when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
‘law, are a law unto themselves; which shew the: work of the 
law written in their hearts, their eonseience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excising 
one another ;” (Rom. ii. 14, 15.) It will be: reecllected’ that 
the two classes of faculties, the propensities and moral ‘senti- 
ments, do not appear to the understanding to possess the aame 
excellence and authority; but that we are mstinctivdly conscious 
that the latter class is af a higher order, and hs been! -frinved 
by nature to govern the former g and that itis frdm” thei dic- 
tates of the mora} sentiments that our natural ‘notions oft dut 
‘begin. Now this is ‘precisely, out und out, ¢he ddctrine of g 
Paul. The Gentiles were enddwed by nature with Benevdlence, 
Consctentiousness, ‘Veneration, atd Intellect ; their imelleet, on 
comparing the irregular and 'exodssive:manifestations of the ani- 

mal Le pasa with the dictates of the moral sentiments, per- 

‘ceived the opposition between them,—and instantly their minds 
stood convicted of offending against a law of morality wtitten 
in their hearts. ts a 

In the fourth place, we are taught in the Bible that God has 
fre different talents to different individuals; to one five ta- 
‘lents, to another two, and to another one, and that each shall 
be accountable only for that which he hath. (See Matth. xxv. 
14-30 ; also Rom. xii. 6, 7, 8; 1 Peter, iv. 10, 11; 1 Cor. iv. 
7; vii. 7.) It is impossible to look at the cerebral develop- 
ment, either animal, moral, or intellectual, of any two indivi- 
duals, and not be convinced that Seripture and. Phrenology 
precisely coincide in this view of human nature; and here also, 
while Phrenology accords with the Bible, many of the other sys- 
tems of mental philosophy stand in opposition to it: for not a 
few philosophers maintain that all men are created with equal 
talents; and even those who admit a difference, merely state the 
fact, and do not point out the nature, the causes, or the extent 
of the sey apparent in the capacities and dispositions of indi- 
viduals—which Phrenology makes palpable even to the senses. 

Finally, St Paul observes, “ I know that in me (that is, in 
my flesh) dwelleth no good thing: for to will is present with 
me; but how to perform that which is good I find not. For 
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the good that I would, I do not; but theevil which I would aot, 
that Ido. Now, if I do that I would not, it is no more J that 
aa pipers dwelleth-in me. I Gnd then ä law that, sia 
would do. yevibis- present with me. For I delight in the 
Jaw of God aſter the; inward· man. Rut P. see 50 lawin 
my members warring'against the law-of: mb mindy and. bringm, 
me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members; 
(Rom. vii: 8-20 . And again, iw the- Epistle to the Galatzans 
(v. 17): For the Mesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the Sesh; and these are’eontrary the one to the. othan ; 
eo that ye cannot do abe things-that ye od. But if ꝓe belad 
by the spirit, yo are not under the law: New, the wovks of-the 
flesh are manifest ; which are theve : Adnhtery, fornieation, un- 
cleanness, lascividusness, ‘idolatry, witchcraft, hatred; ‘variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such ke 3 of the which L tell you 
before, as I have also told you in time past, thet they whieh-do 
‘such things shall not inherit. the: kingdom of God.’ -But the 
fruit. of ithe spirit is love, joy; peace, long»sufferiag, gentleness, 
3 faith; meekness, temperance: against such there is no 
w.“. St Paul is here speaking. of his-owm experience as an in- 
-dividual ; and. his description of himself is-exactly: in accordance 
with that of one class of charmeters with whiuh Phrenology 
make us aaquaioted- namely, those in wbem large organs of 
the animal propensities are combined with large urgans of the 
moral sentiments and an active temperament, The ‘history of 
‘St Paul's life shows. that ‘he helonged:te this class. ‘His origi- 
‘nal conduct in relation to Christianity was . beeathi aut 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord:” he 
- made havoc ef: the church, entering. into every house, and 
hauling men and women; committed them to prisons” (Acts, 
vin. 3; ix. J.) At this period the propensities held the aseen- 
dency. After his conversion he continued to feel the solieita- 
tions of those feelings in the manner forcibly described in the 
just quoted from his Epistles; but he no longer yielded 
Tibar abuk The moral 1 under the goes bf 
altered views, had now assumed the supremacy. It will be 
remarked that be distinctly ises the action of both sets 
of faculties within his own mind: I delight,” says he, “in 
the law of God, after ‘the inward man; but I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in: my 
members.” We are aware that some divines construe the “ sp- 
rit ” mentioned in the verses quoted from the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians, to mean the Spirit of God, as contradistinguished from 
buman nature: but it appears to us that such an‘ interpre- 
tation is not only unwarranted, but inconsistent with the words 
y2 
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just cited in italics, where both “ laws” are spoken of as equally 
inherent in Paul’s nature; and that the Apostles, in speaking 
of * the spirit in opposition to“ the flesh,” allude to the mo- 
ral and religious sentiments of the human mind, as contradis- 
tinguished from the animal propensities. The works of the 
flesh above described by St Paul, are, without exception, abuses 
ef one or several of the faculties. He describes also * the 
fruit of the spirit,” which is“ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ;” and every 
one of these, it will be observed, is a legitimate action of the 
moral sentiments and intellect. He says, most truly, that 
* against such there is no law.” Certainly none—bedcause the 
moral sentiments are the ruling powers, and their dictates, when 
enlightened by intellect, are supreme. 


Similar views are eloquently expounded by Mr Clarke in the 
Lectures of which the title is copied at the comméncement af 
the present article. We are happy to see Phrenology finding 
its way into the pulpit, and cannot entertain a doubt that, ‘were 
clergymen in general to call in the aid of physical science aud 
philosophy to illustrate and support the truths of religion, they 
would soon perceive a decided augmentation of the interest ex- 
cited and instruction communicated by their discourses. 

Mr Clarke has prefixed to his Lectures a Table of the Phre- 
7 0 Organs, divided into three columns; the first contain- 
ing the names and uses of the organs —the second, their abuses 
and the third, the effects of their deficiency. And he adds 
the remark, that“ if the first column be read from top to bot- 
tom through the whole Table, it will be seen that the uses of 
the organs are all good—highly important—absolutely neces- 
act but if the second column be read in the same manner, it 
will be perceived that the abuses of the organs produce all the 
crimes known among men; while reading the third column 
wholly by itself will show that deficient organs, even those that 
may be most awfully misapplied, are by no means to be desired. 
The deficiency would not be an improvement. . By looking 
at the uses and abuses of Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, it 
will be found that they may either exalt to high-toned religion, 
or debase to grovelling superstition—belief in prodigies, magic, 
ghosts, and all kinds of absurdities; and even Conscientiousness 
may, when joined with these in its abused state, aid the delusion 
and swell the evils. The abuses of the organs only are sins; 
and from these sins the majority of human miseries flow. To 
ute the organs aright is of course to avoid transgression and to 
escape suffering; and this again is to be virtuous and happy.” 

In the first lecture, Mr Clarke shews that Christ and his 
Apostles teach that man has animal propensities, from which 
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chiefly sin has its origin; that these are alluded to as powers in 
themselves both necessary and good; that, according to the 
Christian Scriptures, they may be kept within the limits of vir- 
tue and religion ; that man is to be rendered religious, not by 
their destruction, but by directing them aright; and that hu- 
man nature is by no means the mass of unmingled degradation 
which it is so frequently represented to be. . 

Both Christianity and Phrenology,” says he, forbid us to 
view man’s nature as a mixture of brute and demon. They who 
are become half brute half demon are said to be without natural 
affection,’ and to be given up to vile affections.’ As they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not conve- 
nient ; being filled with all unrighteousness.’ They are men 
of corrupt minds.’ They are in an unnatural state. They are 
degraded, debased, and ? gone out of the way. But wh e we 
may point to them as melancholy proofs of what human beings 
may e, we must not point to them as evidences of what 
human nature in its essence and constitution is. We might as 
justly adduce Socrates, Newton, and Howard, as proofs that 
the nature of every man is wise, and good, and as hold 
up Nero, King Henry the Eighth, and Judge Jeffreys, as evi» 
dences that the nature of every man is base, cruel, and depraved. 
To place the crimes of men to the account of an uncontrollably 
sinful nature, is to exculpate them from blame. It is more: it 
is asserting that man is unimprovable. It is condemning all 
plans and attempts which aim at exalting the human mind. It 
18 pronouncing all human means unavailing to elevate the human 
character. It is representing a human being as too worthless, 
despicable, and vile, to be the object of virtuous affection. Let 
man be the loathsome reptile that he is sometimes supposed, 
and he is unworthy of regard, undeserving of respect, and utter- 
ly destitute of any claims upon the laws of benevolence and 
truth. Then, duty to each other men cannot owe. Beings 
who were compounded of only brute propensities and demon 
hate, worked up toa nature radically and universally depraved, 
must invariably act as demon-brutes. But is this the case f 
Are our social, scientific, charitable, and religious institutions, 

fs that we are demon-brutes? Whenever a man sincerely 
aments that the human race is nothing but beast and demon, 
his own jament demonstrates that his views are false. He is not 
himself a demon- beast; for, if he were, no such lamentation 
could escape him. 

„Does the tiger lament his own fierceness, or the serpent 
mourn over his degradation and poison? And as impossible 
would it be for man—for any man—to sigh for human nature, 
if the nature of every human being were brutifted and demon 
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wed: The geod- mans tigha over sin prove that he is net all 
sin. Man has indeed. an. animal. nature, but he hes also an in- 
tellectual naue. When thé former absorbs ‘the latter hen 
the mind, or soul, is swallowed: up in mere sense eben: truly 
mah becomes an ‘awfel offender: Kis enormities are terrible. 


evinceth the same mind: which was also én Christ: and then he 
gives forth evidence that? Ged hath made him but a little lower 
than the angels, and bath-crowned him. with. glory and honour.” 
The second lecture is devoted to the moral sentimests, 

ing which the teachings of Phrenology and Christianity are thus 
compared. The one teaches that there are certan natural 
moral sentiments, which are elementary constituents of che human 
mind; the other appeals to these sentiments as to things which 
actualty exist in man. ao it is asserted that. these senti- 
ments, rightly directed, will lead to the discharge of individual, 
relative, and religious duties; by the other it is affirmed that 
man must employ those powers to do as he would be done unto,— 
to serve his God, aud to work out his salvation. One system 
teaches that human beings are constituted moral agents; the 
other treats: them as such... Every page of man's history 
proves his possession of those moral powers. Every page of 
the New Tonnar akay itself to | Too often pa 
they been most al lected, misapplied, enfeebled, a 
daad. But was ad ever upo» earth a e devoid of the 
sentiments of right and wrong, henour and dishonour? Did 
ever a people exist who evinced no sentiments of wonder and 
veneration towards things stupendous and a power superhuman ? 
The religion of the most superstitious is evidence of some natural 
powers in man which prompt to the adoration of superior ob- 
jects; the groasest idolatry must be the effect ef some mental 
cause. What is it? From the animal propensities alone it could 
not possibly proceed. Were man reduced to the condition of 
the ourang-outang, he would not thea be a worshipper of even 
an idol. Paganism, under its most disgusting forms, still points 
up to mental powers which in their nature must be gond and 
noble, and in their designed use most salutary. The worship- 
pers of Boodh in India, of Foe in China, and of Lama in Thibet, 
evince the very same mental sentiments as those which are mani- 
fested. by. the worshippers of the only true God. On de 
the object of worship and the truth of this position will be 
monstrated. The inhabitants of India, China, and Thibet, 
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might worship the Christians Gad. without, undergoing a change 
of nature; and any- people-might exchange an inferior sode a! 
morals end religion for one. that was better, without exchanging 
a single power of the mind for same other.” ; 

Mr Clarke hrs included among the moral sentiments Self- 
Esteemi, Love of Approbation, and Cautiousness ;. because, says 
hen , they have · in their useg a decided moral tendency.” Self. 
Esteem, he . regards as the basis of all true honour, dignity, and 
monel grestaens,” and, as ‘ chat which exalts the mind above mean- 
nes, o¢fvility, and hasenens” We suspect that few of our readers 
will bere: conqunwith,Mr Clarke; for hamility, which is the only 
result; of deficient Self-Esteem, is neither inconsistent with true 
headus, dignity, aud moral greatness,” mor necessarily accom- 
en byi“ meanness, servility, and baseness.” When directed 

y higher faculties, Self-Esteem, Lave of Approbation, and Cau- 
tigusness, have doubtless, like, eweryother mental power, a 
moral: tendency ;” bus still, am themselves, they have no tincture 
of morality. Iudeed,, we, have long heen much inclined to the 
opinion that the received list of “ moral. sentiments” is far too 
extensive ; and that Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientious- 
ness are the only affective faculties which exereise a disinterested 
control over the animal powers. So far as we are able to per- 
ceive, neither Hope, nor Wonder, nor Wit, nor Firmness, nor 
Imitation, exercises any such contral; and even Ideality can 
hardly be looked upon as a barrier in the way of selfish indul- . 
gen¢e, at the expense or to the annoyance or, disregard of other 
men. Every one of the six faculties last named, may be. so har- 
moniously leagued with the propensities, as to start no objection 
whatever to the performance of the most immoral acta. 

In the third and concluding lecture, Mr Clarke treats of the 
human intellect, and the necessity of cultivating and enlight- 
ening it before Christianity caa be fully realized. As the 
intelleetual faculties,” says he, are the only media of access to 
the moral sentiments, and the maral sentiments are the only in- 
struments by which the animal-propensities can be duly restrain- 
ed and beneficially; directed, virtue, piety, and true religion, 
must be in proportion to the strength, activity, and harmonious 
co-operation of the. intellect and moral powers. It has been 
said, that ‘ ignorance is the mother of devotion.’ But of what de- 
votion? Can ignorance produce the devotion of the wrapt-en- 
nobled soul? Can it send forth the devotion of Christ >—No, 
The devotion of ignorance is low, grovelling, superstitious; it 
is mere fear, tinetured deeply with the dark colouring which the 
animal nature has given it. It is false devotion. That which 
is true is ever brightened highly by the glowing tints that the 
combined energies of the intellect and moral powers have im- 
pressed upon it. There is no beauty in the devotion which is 
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the offspring of ignorance ; its parentage. is. base; tho issue isaf 
but little worth ; too often hl is yahoos than. pa i 
It has led men to fanaticism and persecutian—-to the.cammisşiop 
of the most atrocious.crimes, aud t the infliction upon thensel ugg. 
and others of the direst miseries.. It has given the. name religion 
to that which was positive madness. But such inganity. was Neneg; 
produced by pal the Word and., understanding. it, and re 
ceiving the good into the good ground of the mind. Thirty. 
sixty, or a hundred fold of bigotry, anger, wxath, and malisp, 
are the very counterpart of those fruits of love, and joys and 
peace, that the religion of Jesus. is designed to producm; ang, 
$ by their fruits shall ye know them’ If a man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his. But, to know what that spirit 
was, requires the exercise of both the perceiving and reflecting 
jowers. The fundamental command, Learn of me, cannot 
obeyed without a vigorous use of the intellectual faculties, 
but, the more carefully these are trained, and the more assidu, 
ously the moral sentiments are at the same time cultivated, the 
higher must the individual ascend in excellence, true. religions 
and pame enjoyment,” 2 : H 
These lectures evince in their author a refined and cultivated 
understanding, great purity af moral and religious feeling, and 
àn ardent desire of the improvement and instruction of mankind, 
We trust that their circulation will be extensive, and are sure 
that they will meet with a favourable reception from every en- 
lightened Christian, whatever opinion he may entertain with. re- 
spect to Phrenology. ; 


ARTICLE VIII. 


CHARACTER AND CEREBRAL DEVELOPMENT OF WILLIAM 
-MANUEL, A PRECOCIOUS CHILD. 


WILIA Maxon, the subject of the present sketch, was 
born in Flintshire, in March 1830. He is the object of public 
curiosity, on account of his beiug able to read five languages, 
though he is but four and a half years old: they are Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. His father is a lead. 
miner, of a dull and heavy aspect, and slothful in disposition ; 
but his mother is of an active temperament, and appears to be 

of more than common shrewdness and sagacity. They 
lave five children, of whom this is the third; and the whole are 
healthy and intelligent. 

His mother affirms that he was always a boy of very quick 
observation. When only ten months old, he was very fond of 
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having a book in ‘his hand; which exciting her attention; as soon 
as he was able to speak she taught him to read, by pointing to 
each word as it occerred:'in the book, ‘and pronouncing: it to 
him; and this she did: without teaching him to spell; or even 
letting him first leatn the alphaber or single letters. His easy 
acquiremént of English ad Welsh having attracted observation, 
a gentleman supplied him with k Latin Book; to which he ap- 
plied with similar success ; und He-was afterwards taught Greek- 
and Hebrew in the shme way by another gentleman. He can 
now read all: these languages with nearly equal facility, which- 
ever way the bouk may be turned; and, though his pronuncia- 
tiori is not very ‘distinct, and he is quite Unacquaitited with the 
meaning of the words, he contrivés to exeeute his task not only 
without hesitation, but'even with rapidity. His mother has 
taught him to repeat some little ‘prayers and hymns; and she 
distinctly states that his verbal memory is not superior to that 
of other boys of his own age, thougt in other respects he is de- 
cidedly in advance of them. In disposition the boy is resolute 
and determined, arid’ in character he combines boldness with 
caution: he is fond of truth, and particularly fearful of being 
ill advised: he ts candid, kind hearted, and benevolent; not to 
be compelled by force, yet edsily led by affection. His princi- 
pel fault is passion; but he is very open to the conviction of 
error, especially when gentleness and reasoning are employed to 
produce the effect. Oe 

In general appearance, the boy is of large growth and healthy 
aspect. His temperament is sanguine, and there is a rest- 
less activity of mind and body. His manners are engaging, and 
his took intelligent. The three great divisions of the brain are 
‘in pretty equal proportion. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


1. Amativeness, large, 8 18 19. Ideality, very 20 
2. Philoprogenit. very large, 20 } 20. Wit, large, . . . 
3. Inhabitiveness, large, 19 | 21. Imitation, very large, 20 
4. Adhesiveness, rather large, 17 22. Individuality, very large, 20 
5. Combativeness. rather large, 17 | 23. Ferm, very large, 20 
6. Destructiveness, very large, 20 | 24. Size, large. . 18 
7. Secretiveness, very large, 20 | 25. Weight, moderate, à 11 
n. Acquisitiveness, very large, 20 | 26. Colour, rather small, 9 
9. Constructiveness, very large, 21 | 27. Locality, moderate, 10 
10. Self-Esteem, very 20 | 28 Number, moderate, : 10 
11. Love of Apprcbation, large, 18 | 29. Order, rather small. 8 
12. Cautiousness, very large, 21 | 30. Eventuality, very large, 20 
13. Benevolence, \ ery large, 20 | 31. Time, full, . 8 . 
14. Veneration, large, 5 19 | 3 . Tune, rather large, . 17 
15. Firmness. very large, 20 | 33. Language, moderate, . 10 
16. Conscientiousness, very large, 21 | $4. Comparison, very large, 20 
17. Hope, la 8 : 19 | 35. Causality, full, . 15 
18. Wonder, large, 8 18 
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In comparing the lending: features of Abies hoyis charadter with 
his cerebral development, we penceive at ance the relation. they: 
bear to each other with respect. to: the propensisics- and moral 
sentiments. He evidently: belongs to that, class uf persons in 
whom the ultimate direction. of the character depends mane on 
the circumstances in. which the individual. is placed, them upos 
any preponderating influence in. his owa natural dispositions: By 
the judicious exercise of authority on, the: part of an, intelli 
parent, the inferior faculties have hitherto beea restrained within: 
proper bounds, and have evidenced themselves oniy by that rest: 
lese activity and indisposition; for. repose already alluded itos and. 
by occasionally displays of passion, of the guilt.of whith. be has 
afterwards been easily made sensibla -~ © ore so >o 

In looking at the intellgetual region, our: attention is-attreated 
to the extraordinary size of the three organs situated in the 
middle line of the ſorehead., Iu: che hunsual degelopment uf 
these, but especially of tha lowest, with a moderate eadowment 
of Language, we shail find the elements of the talent-whügh ren. 
ders this boy so remarkable. From observieg the last named 
organ to. be but moderately. developed: in a. boy t. quick in the 
acquirement of language, some have been diepased to draw in 
ferences unfavaurable to Phrenology; a little consideration, 
however, will show that this is one of many instances in whieh 
apparent exceptions to its rules have subsequently served to cou- 
firm the principles on which, the science is established. If we 
attend to the. manifestations of his power and analyze the na- 
ture of the mental exercise, I think we shall be beought to ad. 
mit that the faculty of Language takés a part of but secondary 
importance in the process. At. his age, the ideas or mental 
conceptions excited by their appropriate signs, aa he meets with 
them in the book, must be very few, even in the English and 
Welsh, and in the others he is unacquainted with them all. 
Yet he reads each language with equal facility, and is quite in- 
different as to the position in which the hook is · placed. x 

It appears to me, that in the act of reading the boy recog- 
nises each word as a single object, which he individualises from 
the rest as a distinct and separate existence. To one who. un- 
derstands its meaning, every word is the arbitrary sign of some 
specific idea, and therefore requires the exerciae of the organ of 
Language to receive and. retain it as such. TO William Ma- 
nuel the words are not arbitrary sigas, but simple objects of ex- 
istence ; in fact, the sign itaelf becomes to him the thing signi- 
fied : the mental action thus far is confined to the organ of Indi- 
viduality, and those about the brow, and the exercise of that of 
Language is limited to the extent of associating a particular 
sound with each word, as he has been taught and accustomed 
to apply it. He is assisted by pointing to the words with his 
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finger, when · reading: and proveadd from line to line without an 
ratio: in his tone or eadenes. When he meets with a 
wotd that is te leg to be taken iras an ‘individual, he divides 
it without ahy hesitation into two's if. Ae word, for instanee, in 
the Greek is ine, he-will individuahze the wuge ns'a sh- 
| wore) add pitnoubve it as such, und then the latter half in 
He manieriniaking a pause between the two, as distinct and 
long as between dby other two! words in his reading. i 
„H these views tre eorrert, the strength of the boy’s talent lies 
it bis organ of: Individuality, which is extremely large. The 
tuculty Has been exeroised' more inthis way than in any other: 
but the boy has a very quick and aceurate observation in all 
things, and nothing in the room escapes his- notice. There are 
huinèrows facts to prove that a moderate endowment of the fa- 
eulty of Lariguagé, when accompanied with largely develop 
organs of Coniparison, Eventédlity, and Individuality, will fit a 
person: for eminence’ in scholarship, better than a much larger 
development of the same organ, if the · other three are inferior in 
bize The former combination. occurs it this instance; but I 
eonoelve that the organs of Comparison and Eventuality take no 
aa the present limited exercise of this particular power. 
uch an endowment will certainly afford him great capacity for 
literary acquirement. » Considering, however, the general de. 
velopment of hie carebtul organisation, I think that if equal 
scope be afforded forithe exercise of all his faculties, the chief 
tendeney of his mind will be in a different direction. With a 
thore’ thari ‘méderate development of the organs of the percep- 
tive faculties in general, he combines an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the organ of Constructiveness; and, with a combina- 
tion of this ‘kind, I should coneeive; that under favourable 
circumstances he would be less likely (o prove remarkable as a 
linguist, than to distinguist himself in the capacity of a civil en- 
gineer, or in some other department of -physical science, afford. 
ing a sufficient field for the exercise of bis organ of Constructive- 
It io gratifying to notice; that the boy is-likely within a short 
time to be pl in a situation favourable for the cultivation of 
his moral ‘and intellectual faculties, and for the proper restraint 
of the inferior powers. Some benevolent individuals having 
opened a subscription for defraying the expenses of a plan they 
have in view, have made a proposal to his mother, to which, 
after some unwillingness, she has at length acceded. It is in- 
tended to place him under careful tuition till he is of age to be 
removed to Christ's Hospital in London; and it will then be 
left to time, and the effect of past education, to determine the 
direction of his future movements. 
If there be any thing to make this sketch worthy of a place 
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in a public journal, it is the circumstance I have just mention- 
ed; for, being acquainted, as we are, with his development when 
a child, it will be interesting to observe the changes produced on 
it by time, habit, and education ; as well as to watch the influ- 
ence exerted by his organization upon these. I desire to add, 
that it is not without some hesitation I have offered any remarks 
upon this case, as my acquaintance with the boy's development 
has been derived from a single examination of the living head ; 
and though I bave reason to think it is correct as far as re 

the leading features of his cerebral organization, I doubt not 
there are some errors which a more accurate examination would 
unfold. 

Barn, Deo. 18 1834. H. d. Prince. 


The foregoing interesting communication has been sent us in 
consequence of a note in our 42d Number, p. 192 of the pre- 
sent volume; and we return our best thanks to Mr Prince for 
his attention, and also to Dr Barlow, at whose suggestion the 
sketch was written. As we possess neither a cast of the head 
nor a note of its dimensions, it is impossible for us to judge of 
the accuracy of Mr Prince's statement of the cerebral develop- 
ment. If possible, a cast should be obtained, as it would throw 
light on some rather obscure points in intellectual philosophy, 
and serve hereafter as a standard whereby to measure the future 
changes which the head may undergo. 

Mr Prince ascribes the remarkable facility with which the boy 
reads to the great development of Individuality ; but we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that Form is the organ chiefly concerned. It 
is the physical ap of printed words which he remembers 
so accurately, the appropriate articulate sounds are recalled 
chiefly by association. When forms are not presented to him, 
there is no great verbal memory. So little did we anticipate a 
large development of Language, that the note in our 42d Num- 
ber is entitled simply “ Orcaw or Fors ;” and the only remark 
made on the case is, that Supposing the brain to be healthy, the 
manifestations are those of a large organ of Form.“ We re- 
frain, however, from offering any farther observations, founded 
on the development as given by Mr Prince, because he himself 
is doubtful whether it is correctly stated, as he had only one op- 
portunity of examining the head. We admire the spinted and 
philosophical philanthropy of the gentlemen at Batb, in so gene- 
rously rescuing the boy from the dangers of his wandering life, 
and placing him in a situation so favourable for future improve. 
ment. We trust, however, that special care will be taken not 
to hurry on his intellectual education so rapidly, as to 
the health of the brain, and lead to the loss of the talents by 
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iy he is at present distinguished. He appeate'to be in safe 
ands, Cee ; 

A printed circular, containing the following additional parti- 
9 was kindly sent us, about three months ago, by Dr Bar- 
ow. 

It may be proper to inform the friends and patrons of this 
highly gifted child, that he has been for some time at Merthyr 
ayaa living under the same roof with his parents, and re, 
ceiving daily tuition from the Rev: J. Jones, from whom several 
very satisfactory reports have been received of the daily im- 
provement and gradual development of his intellectual faculties. 

„In order to provide for every contingent expense for three 
years,—including a sym of money already given to the parents 
to enable them to establish themselves at Merthyr Tydvil,—an 
annual allowance for the board of their child (as any attempt to 
separate him, in tender infancy, from his parents, would have 
been a measure that might mig voy? Pe deemed harsh, un- 
feeling, and unnatural),—atid thé expenses attending his educa- 
tion,—it is proposed to raise the stam of L. 200. This amount 
will not only be sufficient’ ſor the important object intended, in 
the first instance, to be accomplished, but will leave a small sur: 
plus to be appropriated for the: future benefit of William Ma- 


“Of this amount, the sum of L. 108 has been already col- 
lected, and it is to be hoped that the publicity of this advertise- 
ment will re-excite a generous interest in behalf of this highly 
gifted child, and soon procure, in ‘liberal contributions, what 
may be necessary to carry fully into effect the earlier stages of 
his education. At the end of three years the means will be af- 
forded of forming perhaps a more decisive opinion on the qua- 
lity of his intellectual powers, and the practical application which 
it may be right that they should subsequently receive. 

„ Subscriptions will, as heretofore, be received at any of the 
Banks in Bath; and also by Mr Musgrave, at the Post Office.” 

Farther accounts of William Manuel will always be accepta- 
ble—Eprror. ' 


ARTICLE IX. 


LETTER FROM SIR G. S. MACKENZIE, BART. ON MR SIMP. 
SON'S VIEWS AS TO THE SENSE OF RESISTANCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHBENOLQGICAL JOURNAL. 


Srz,—I have been deeply interested by the perusal of Mr 
Simpson’s paper on Force and Resistance, in your last number; 
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and as he appears to wish that its effects on my mind should 
be made known to your readers, Í now sit. dowri once more to 
reflect on the subjett, and to endeavour t0' place in as clear a 
light as possible, some:ideas that hawe oocurred ee me in. r. 
ference to what is understood by-the term Sense of Touch. 
It is N ga boek. in order. tu · icke ai view: of snap 
errors. Mr Simpson has done me che honour te: place my 
culations on the metaphysical eee a pe elde 
his ecalpe] in aneh a. männer that I. haue felt o pain, bar, bd 
the contrary, very great pleasure.: Although I- might, perhaps 
successfully, infuse acme agrkeable.sensatigus into his mind 
a similar operation, conducted in / thæ same spirit, ov his paper, 
think it is better to go forward at · once into another branch of 
the road to truth; and L cel aasuved: that my highlywalued 
fellow-traveller will bedelighted to accompany me, and Porady 
ta support me should he perceive ang ons of pquilibridm in my 
steps. Having perused bis exeeledt paperpitias once occurred 
that something had -been hissed’ by both of ma which may lyet 
be found; „while I: doubt. Mr) Simpson's affirmation chet 
his powers far the invemigatiowdti which we have beeu engaged 
are inferior to. minen I -bope that- our jpint efforts may vleit 
something of value in tie ascot aid. i miond eas 
In the departatents of observation and: reflection phrenologists 
have yti much tb ora I own that 1 
to see the rising. generation applying: iuself, do chem 
department, than tbat it should ‘ ts bende the ard pana 
their meridian: not: thas: any ,u⁰ eis wanted fot sneh heads 
not working as, longas they cens- bup that youngen .phrenolo- 
gists should get into: the. habit of cbservation-qd reflection, te 
enable them to rectify agy mistakes in the specuiations .of cher 
predecessors: All: of us. labour: under. one disddvantage-the 
poverty of language.: Were we richen in terrhs,.we should. be 
more able to. express and explain our ideas, . This poverty, and 
perhaps also same error in the conventional meaning. of terms 
which we have, has, probably; not only:netayded the improve. 
ment of Phrenology, but also furnished: the enemies of its pro- 
gress with means uf retardation. In other sciences their vota- 
ries are continually foroed to invent new terms. From the ra- 
pid multiplication of these, some confusion has certainly arisen, 
in consequence of the desire for. new names having in some cases 
become a mania, causing unnecessary and puzzling substitution 
for old: and received terms, as inpas the gate of new ones 
when really wanted. Althou paree s have experienced 
inoa nieke from the want of terms, still it is best to accom- 
modate known words to their wants as fur as that may be prac- 
ticable, and to explain them -carefully, so. that, in the use of 
them, all may attach to them the same ideas. 
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Keeping this: in view, I now propose 20 attempt discoveri 
whether there be any real difference in 8 the pela 
Touch and Resistance; and, at the'obtæt, I announce my pre- 
sent: belief 40 be,, that toueh, in the comman seveptation- of the 
term, and tetistanee; ane precisely the same thing, and ‘that-the 
faculty of force is netessary tothe ce f touch; «that: is, ‘that 
the. ione ‘of: the. sense have dll- a’ dibeot reference to the 
faculty of-forbe, whith ognines them. This üs not very correct 
language perhaps, but thæ meaning will be obvious. That there 
is another, a sixth'sensd,. asualty eomprehended under the term 
touch, seems also: unquestionable ; but it. is not Resistance. Mr 
Simpson as mot given us-amy:definition op-explanation of resist- 
aner, to shew that itis eonconnebted: with towch ; and I propose 
to shew that every thing connectéd with ‘touch is the perception 
-of force} and eounterfpree or cesistniux' end thetithe iden of re- 
sistance is: nothing nore dhancew / enimata laß the! amount: of umis- 
cular force in refereneg te that: / other fervea .... 
„A must he; dein viv thatzitheriserise of toudhy:as cm- 
monly- under ia Donmmned tothe fingers, hut is diffused 
bver . he whole surface dfithe body i. Let usisuppose now, that, 
desiring to-kndw its: qualities we me a finger towards a body 
at rest. The faculty, of forte moves ‘the muscles of the arm; 
and being ignovanviof: the:quatities of: the-body; the foree com- 
municating meticn to] the finger is small; ‘The finger comes 
into contact: with the: lbody;:antlthe first sensation is plainly 
hat of · nesistatice, and indshing telse. Now, if we inquire into 
the cause of: this nesistance, (wbich, sapposmg our eyes to be 
shut, informs us of the presente of the body), the cause, viz. 
‘of its remaining witheut motion, we find that it is retained in its 
place by one or more Drees bpesating in a direttion different 
from that of the force whiohmoOed our finger towards, it. This 
is obvious; in whatever circumstances the body may be: Hence 
-the office of the sense of touch ‘is, in the fret place, to inform us 
-that there exists a body distinct from our finger, on whieh cer- 
-tain forces are operating, sufficient to counteract or stop the 
-motion of the: nger prodticed . by he museular force we. willed 
to exert. This first affine ib clearly to indicate what we cali re- 
sistance, and / nothing elsa: Nowy let us increase: the force with 
which the finger in pushed. forward, and we: may find that the 
‘resistance apphes not to the whole poim of the finger, but to 
different parts of- it: This went of: uniformity in resistance is 
what we eall roughness, in contradistiaction to smoothness ; 
which last quality is indicated by. a general sense of resistance 
uniform over the whole surface of skin applied to the body 
under examination: Hardness-can be estimated only to the ex- 
tent of the force that can be exerted ‘by the muscles. Softness 
is nothing more than a low degree of hardness. When a body 
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— aly 1 woo Ao 
yields ta the muscular force with whjch the fipger is pressed 
upon it, we estimate this quality by the degrée of force em- 
ployed. If the body yields, birt ‘recovers its’ shape whén’tNe 
finger is removed, we call this elasticity, -& fact, However, matfe 
known to Eventuality. Degrees of what is called softness, he 
‘within the estimating power of muscular fotce, ure astertaine 
by causing muscular force to act upon the body in two eee 
directions; by pressing it between the finger and thumb; for 
example. Here we have the same organ directing the fing 
and thumb, so that we experience the game effect as it touchin 
a body with one finger. Or, if we simply connect the fing 
and thumb, the sense of touch pr resistance, und the estimating 
faculty of force, are both active without thé intervention of an 
external body. AW o 7 
ape or form, in solid bodies, is discovered by forces te 

sisting in different directions. And here. the notion of a faculty 
for cognizing direction occurs; and this is that of locality or 
lative position. The external senses administer to alt the facal- 
ties; and as there are but five external instruments of sense, 
the skin, the eye, the nose, the edr, and the tongue, I consider 
this as a fixed and immutable argument against the existence of 
any greater number of senses, properly so called. Perhaps Mr 
Simpson may have confounded ‘perception exercised by the fa~ 
‘culties which have their organs in the cerebrum with external 
sense. We are very apt to do this, and probably it has been 
the cause of the prolonged discussion, which, however, has not 
been without its use. ee , 3 

It may be asked, what dre the forces the exertion of ‘whith 
constitutes that which is cognized by means of the sense ‘of 
Touch? Perhaps their emumeration, with some remarks, may 
assist in settling the question at issue. Suppose we tee before 
us a statue; or suppose (a thing I should not advise on every 
occasion) that we shut our eyés in proceeding to the investiga- 
-tion, and trust 5 to- the sense of touch. When we espe- 
rience resistance, we discover, by mearis of our hands, the de- 
gree of hardness and emoothhess by the simple exertion of mus- 
cular force. We discover the form or- shape by the variety of 
the direction in which the resisting force meets our muscular 
‘force relatively to our own position, and of the position of the 

rts relatively to each ‘other, the faculties of Locality and of 
Form being called into activity. If we now wish to atquite 
knowledge of the nature of the material of which the statae is 
made, we first discover that it does not yield to the pressure of 
the finger. We try more force by interposing the nail of the 
finger. If it does not resist this, then we conclude that the 
statue is made of wood or of lead. We haye the means, how- 
ever (supposing that we have had some previous experience), 
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to determine this point, by calling in the aid of another sense, 
which shall address Eventuality. We tap the statue in a man- 
ner to. elicit sound, and the. quality of the sound determines the 
matter. But we may determine this. point by employing force. 
We may set. our shoulders to the statue, and if it be not fixed 
by. any other. force than its own gravity or weight, we can ascer- 
tain. whether it be of a light material like wood, or of a heavy 
one dike lead, Lead would be distinguished from bronze by a 
sound produced by tapping with the nail or some hard sub- 
Stange taken inta the band, through which intervening sub- 
eee force is communicated. Natural philosophers 
pe err when, they speak of the communication of motion, 


‘instead of the communication of force; motion being the effect 


af one. forca overcoming another or other forces. In the present 
case, we estimate the force of the adhesion of the particles of the 
substance of which the statue is made, and then the density. 

If we overturn the statue, we overcome its, gravitating force. 
II. ve break it, we find that it is fixed by some other substance, 
such aa an iron bolt at the base, which has a stronger adhesive 
force. thay the material of the statue. 

The first time a person saw a piece of cork, he might, when 
desirous to ascertain its qualities, use far more force than was 
necessary to move it, and drive it to a distance. Next time he 
touches it, the faculty of force. directs him to. use very little. 
He finds that so little resistive power is inberent in the cork, 
that he takes it up in one hand, and supplies it with as much 
additional force as will enable him to proceed in his examination 
hy means of his other band. 

I said that force is constant. Where, in what department of 
nature, is it not in continual unceasing action? Resistance is 
only.a mode of force in reference to ourselves, and to bodies 
among each other. Resistance is not constant to aur fingers, 
in reference to our perceptions, though it be so in reality; for 
the pressure of the atmosphere is upon us constantly. I used 
the word constant solely in reference to perception. In this I 
way have erred. But granting constant resistance to Mr Simp- 
son, it is nothing in reality but a constant force, acting in a 
particular mode and direction in reference to some other force ; 
so that, probably, the error may be mutual, since resistance and 
touch appear to be the same sense, the one term defining the 
other. If Mr Simpson had pointed out any perception which 
he can derive from a sense called touch, which had no connec- 
tion whatever with force, then I might yield to his sixth sense. 
But until he completes such a demonstration, I must remain in 
my present opinion that the sixth sense is unconnected with 
resistance. 

In all the circumstances of external bodies in reference to our- 
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ecives: which: have been emumerated; supposing ail eyes ohut, 
we have no'ẹxperience:tii} contact isumade, and then we estimate 
force. If Mr Simpson malies a false in ihe dark, thembock 
at once deads::him to: the dstimats ‘df the forod iwith: which ube 
moved, and of the force with: which be was.opposeds Phim 
‘stant his foot eoines into contact with the obstacid, or in ther 
words, touches-it, he begins to ebtimate force. He neven thinks 
of the commen. thing touch extending beyanda very! hRf 
(gree of forces: nay; be regards a Small degree: of: foree can somde- 
‘thing different. "This erróe wrigled: me alee, - mone. pedhaps than 
my ignorance. of the fact'af: two nerves being : in one ‘sheath. 
On that fact I reason differently. On one point; that onie ef 
the nerves is that which discharges the office of musewlaviton- 
traction and relaxation, Mr Shand, I. are atone: - Butcthe 
‘other nerve is that of the wall known sense-toach, and: which 
certainly should prefer tò name resistance, because touch ireplies 
‘merely.:the circumstamee of: cantact, whereas vesistanee· is · gene- 
-gally understood.as a word! conhested: with and. implying force ; 
und it is. the office of the nere to make the faculty of farce 
aware of opposing: force: T dan! discover nothing connected 
‘with the vulgar notion of. tquch,: ‘bat degrees: af fotee made 
‘known to us as external If Mr Simpson can / dibeover m 
thing eise, I shall be much bebalden.to him. At present, I am 
- dis not to abandon the word touch, but: to retain it- in the 
understanding that it is. the:isenee by which the presesice to us 
of external foree is. conveyed to the organ and faculty uf force 
specially, and to other. faculsice, to enable them! to determine 
certain qualities of external things: The word: resistance. cdn- 
veys at once all. this: definition, But as a. de fiaition mag be 
wanted at any rate, it may be as weli to:be:in no. haste ta change 
the convestional term. 2 * . 
Mr Simpson has aceused me of. having abandoned my Gest 
‘love Resistance. I am certainly obliged to bim for having taken 
‘het under his protection ;' otherwise it is prubable her veil might 
not have been lifted up so.as to discover to me so very old an 
acquaintance es Touch, I do notiyet see. that my error v = 
very great as to prevent my seeing all the truth. I saw.two 
‘things, and the puzsie was, what weve they? I was aware that 
uthe sense of. touch conveyed: the sensation: of resistance; and 
now I see, or at least think I see, the whole matter clearly, and 
chat the faculty is that of force; having its orghn in that part of 
the cerebrum. formerly marked Weight, connected by means. of 
nerves with the instruments of sense. I. might wait, then, for 
‘Mr. Sunpson's demonstration, that the sense commonly called 
‘touch has other functions than to, cognise: force, and by that 
means to enable the mind to ascertain certain qualities of bodies. 
But without arrogating to myself any thing like the merit of a 
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disde very) I:beg to submit te vom whether ve should not de- 
termine on a sixth sense, to whieir I propose to apply a term in 
gommon ute, and of which the skin is also the organ. The 
sdnsations:of ‘Heat, Cold, Pain, Itehing, &c. in all their degrees 
and varieties, have hitherto been assigned to the province of 
teuch.: We have now ample reason, if we chuse, for limiting 
the derm touch to forces; and. the name of the sixth sense I 
fopoge should. be FEELING, if we are to have one. This term 
bas been in common use, and been assumed as synonymous with 
turk. It appears now to he prebable: that physiologists ma 
beate find tse complete separation of the ke, terms uekil, 
andit may be 80. in ordinary discourse. 
- Beféee-eoncluding, allow me to remark on the extraordinary 
economy observed in the structure of our bodies,—en economy 
which weighs strongly against the farther multiplication of 
senses, without goad cause shewn. Taking the instrument of 
the sense of Touch, as. heretofore understood, and which I have 
shewn reason for believing to be the instrument of more than 
one, this single instrument eonveys to us ideas of Force in all its 
varieties, and of Form, and of all the causes of resistance to 
foree, which are so many distinct qualities of external objects, of 
beat, cold, &c. . The tongue conveys perception of Taste; but 
it also is capable of enabling us to distinguish éercea, and form 
to a certain extent. It also assists ia deglutition and swallow- 
ing. It regulates the tones of the voice, by enlarging or dimi- 
nishing the capacity of the fhuces; and: the instinctive rapidity 
with which it obeys the will, so as to produce precisely the tone 
desired, is truly astonishing. ‘The functions of the nose are 
more limited; yet it is contrived to secure breathing, should the 
passage by the mouth be closed, and serves as a passage for the 
expulsion of useless excreted matter. The ear wares us of the 
presence of moving bodies, and, by a comparison of the qualities 
and intensities of sound, it informs of the distance from which 
sound proceeds, and of the nature of the thing which produces 
it; nd all this exclusive of the pleasures of music. The eye 
conveys to us the perception of light, and its absence, —of form, 
colour, position, distance, height, depth, bulk, motion, rest, 
smoothness, roughness, transpareney, opacity, &c. Now, al- 
though the skin be the instrument of many things that might be 
ealled senses, we speak only of one sense belonging to it, calling 
it Touch, which, as has been shewn, gives, by means of contact 
and forces, a knowledge of the presence and qualities of a great 
variety of external objects. Heat and cold may be merely qua- 
lities of some form of matter made known to us by its imping- 
ing, with a force insensible to resistance, on the skin, over which 
nervous fibres are spread to convey this and many other per- 
ceptions. We cannot appreciate the force of heat any more 
z2 
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than that of ight. Ber that they move, and that their aseve. 
ment implies force, however’ minute in ‘degree, is obviods ; and 
we recur to resistance: and thus I may be forced ones more to 
embrace my First Love, as Mr Simpson good-humeurediy. cals 
1 DE not as Bacoi o TUEN Sarata T abandoned her, tut 
as a sense, and an old acqtaintance ender a new name, wib 
8 to say, Noi me tangere. We wust take care of sath 
jade’s tricks, o — 

I firmly believe that there is a distinet nervous fibre for- evety 
distinct impression which we receive from external navare, 
aronet we oe 5 5 the senses; bav it 
wo ess to attempt analyzr giving names to chem 
all. It is also my belief, that, =f 5 of che brain, there 
are parts innumerable, each destined to give to the mind special 
information, and to enable it to operate m a specia} manner en 
special subjects. But it would be useless, probably, to attempt 
giving names to eacb. It is better to retam a few terms, and to 
understand what they ineiude. On this principle, the term 
Touch may still be retained, and both Resstance and Feeling 
left as they were. I am, &. G. S. MACKENZIE. 


[We refrain at present from expressing any opinion upon the 
question at issue between Sir George Mackenzie and Mr Simp. 
son, in the hope that some of our medical readers will be kind 
enough to communicate such illustrative pathological cases as 

happen to be acquainted with. Instances of loss of sensi- 
bility to heat, cold, pain, and tickling, without impairment of the 
power of voluntary motion,—and vice versa,—are sufficiently 
numerous, and do not bear on the present question: what we 
want are cases of patients who, on coming into contact with un- 
seen solid bodies, are made aware of this contact either by the 
perception of resistance alone, or solely by the sensation of heat, 
cold, pain, tickling, or some other analogous feeling not. resolv- 
able into the sense of resistance. We have little déubt: that 
cases of this nature are not uacommon.— Ep.] 


ARTICLE X. 


CEREBRAL DEVELOPMENT AND INFERRED CHARACTER 
OF KABOOTI, AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY, presented to the 
Belfast Museum, by Tuomas Gago, Esq. of Ballymenoch, county of 
Down. Read at a Meeting of the Belfast Natural History Society, 
4th March 1835, by Mr Rosert Patterson, Vice-President. 


Tris mummy was unrolled on the 27th of January 1885, in 
the presence of a large number of the shareholders in the Mu- 
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seum, the members of, the, Natural; History Society, and other 
smentific. gentlemen, From: an, examination of the inscription 
aim ther eas in whieh.it wap contained, the Rev. Dr Hincks f 
Kihikagh announced ihat the mummy was. that of a female 
mained i Kebonti, thedaughier of · a priest of Ammog at Memphis. 
She waa, unmarried, and, although not more than from 25 to 
40, yéars-ef-age, bad survived both ber parents, The measure- 
ments and development of the organs mentioned in the annexed 
Table, were taken; by my. friend: Mr Grattan and myself, the 
ensuing morning... The measurements may be relied on, but the 
davelopment..may mot, in Every, instance, be correctly stated, 
‘rote she want ot- that extensiye. practice by which alone perfect 
aechrauy enn be obtained. a fe eo ap ea 
„ Ag the:nemarka on the probable character of the individual 
wene: written foran audience few of whom had, giveu any atten- 
tian to the study, af Phrenology, all the terms peculiar to that 
eecience have been : sedulgusly,aygided, and the subject has been 
illustrated by reference to she works of some of oyr most popu- 
dar authors... . ; 1 f . 4s 
Dimensions of the Head. as 

ott rom Philoprogenitiveneys ta Indiridus ty, . 71 


‘ „„ Caufiousness . to Cautiousness, =. 57 
„e , Destructiveness to Destructiveness, . 5j 


rts.‘ Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness . . ön 
„„ % „% Har ` ta Individuality, ©. . 44 i 
• 2 * 1 „to Cumpar isn. 5 
17 7 to Benevolence, ` A 47 
ae 7 to Vene ration, 5 
ee e e ' i i ere a b 

e te to Philoprogenitiveness, . 534. 

oq Ieality to Tdeality, e tg Jë 4; 
n s Development. 


v i? ` 


1. Amativeness, moderate 19. Ideality, very small. 
2. Philoptogenitiveness, very large. | 20. Gaiety or Wit, full. 
3. Adhesiveness, large. 21. Imitation, small. 

4. Inhabitiveness, large, zt 2% Individuality, large: 


5. Combativeness, fu 
6, Destructivenese, full. 
7. Secretiveness, full. 
8. Acquisitiveness, full. 


9. Constructiveness, moderate, 


10. Self-Esteem, large. 


11. Love of Approbation, large. 
12. Cautiousness, very large. 


13, Benevolence, sm 
14. Vencration, large. 
15. Firmness, very large. 


16, Conscientiousness, large. 


17. Hope, large. 
18. Marvaitousriess, full 


23. Configuration, large. 
24. Size, 

25. Weight, full. 

24. Colour, moderate. 
27. Locality, large. 

28. Calculation, small. 
29.: Order, small. 

30. Eventuality, large. 
31. Time, small. 

32. Tune, small. 

. Lan moderate. 
J Com 


n, rather large, 


35. Causality, rather large. 
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The orphan female under our consideration would’ be a’ gere- 
ral favourite with her companions, both from the affectionate 
nature of her disposition, and from her wish to gain theit ap- 
proval, In her childish sports she would most sedulously avójd 
danger. To her parents she would yield almost undeviating 
submission: deeply would she deplore their loss; but her mind 
would, in time, gradually regain alt its former elasticity. Her 
destitute condition as an orphan might suggest gloomy antiei- 

tions of the future; but these, when they arose, would ‘soon 
be dispelled by Hope, and her affections would entwine thetb- 

` selves around new objects of interest. Highly social in her dis- 
position, and attached to her native city, she would regaftl with 
pride the everlasting pyramids and other works of oy. 
men, and say in her heart, . This is my own, my native land.“ 
The accumulation of wealth would to her not be a permanent 
object, but * troops of friends” would be indispensable. Those 
friends would not be such as pay homage only to superior ta- 
lents or superior worth brought promimently forward: they 
would be won by her unobtrusiveness, and attracted: by the es- 
timable qualities that lay concealed within. Excessive diffidence 
would pervade her general behaviour, but on occasions this 
would be thrown aside, and a firmness of pu previously un- 
suspected would suddenly be displayed. Like Desdemona, she 
would act with decision when the time for decision had arrived, 
and to Kabooti, as well as to the gentle daughter of Brabantio, 
might the description of the poet have been applicable :— = 


“A maiden never bald; 
Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Ud 1 


Blush’d at herself, 
Othello, Aet I. Bene 11. 


But although such would be her general demeanour, she would 
not be incapable of resentment; and when once thoroughly 
roused, a spectator might justly describe her in terms similar to 
those applied by Benedict to Beatriee,-— 
A ssbe speaks poignards, and rd stabs.” 
rere Pe uch ‘ado about Nothing, “Act II. Scene 11. 
Her general backwardness would not be unmixed with pride ; for 
nothing is more certain than that pride is not incampatible with 
bashfulness. Though kind to her friends and most affectionate 
towards children, benevolence abstracted from those individuals 
would be but little displayed in her conduct. The noble avowal 
of the poet,— 
Homo sum, et nihil humanum ad me alienum puto,” 


would touch no responsive chord within her breast. ‘To Isis 
and Osiris she would pay the deepest and most reverential ho- 
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: a g fen ence, of their temples would dwell in her 
i fina ee e legends of We perap) would þe eie! with 
Unsuspecting creduljty,--apd che music which breathed from 
i Memnan's statue woyld, to her ear, be the voice of. a divinity. 
None amid the inhabitants of Memphis would yield. more entire 
“ gbedience to the commands of the priests, none celebrate with 
. mpre devotional feeling the festival in honour‘of Apis, wail with 
more real grief the supposed death of the god, or ail with sin- 
..serer joy the prospect of his reappearance, If she lived at the 
time when Cambyses, with. his, vigtoriqus army, entered Mem- 
«pais, sleg the sacred 9x, the representative of pis and scourged 
ithe priests who, were attendant on the god, sbe would be hor- 
tified at impiety so glaring, Had the conqueror, desirous of 
winning a daughter $ the priest of Arhñon from the religion 
of her fathers, offered to her the greatest, riches and honours he 
could confer, she would, have ee rejected them all. 
„Had he threatened her with punishment—nay, even with death 
for der obduracy, she would have been equally unmoved. 
` Nejther: promises nor, threats would, in this. instance, have pro- 
, duced even a wavering in her. determination. While her mind 
, poe the high and varied principles of, action which I have 
een describing, it must have heen deficient in all those imagi- 
native powers, which exalt and embellish life. Music and poetry 
, would he to her all . sound and fury, signifying nothing,” She 
could well detect the difference in the forms of external objects, 
but these, however, familiar to her, would not, in her mind,.be 
associated with numerous trains of bright and glowing fancies. 
A flower consecrated to the gods, might, for that reason, be 
valued; but, in other cases, she would resemble the individual 
portrayed by Wordewarthy 
L e River eee at 
i A yellow primrose was to him, 
io ft And jt was nothing more.” ; 
The methodical arrangement nf time or occupation which has 
been so frequently recommended, would not be adopted by her. 
The evepts which took place before her eyes would be well re- 
membered, and she would, in referring to them, be apt to men- 
tion’ that they were precetléd: or followed’ by others which she 
would name ; ‘but she would probably not adopt for her ordi- 
nary chronological computation the custom which prevailed in 
Egypt, of designating the year by the number of those of the 
reigning monatch. Under favourable circumstances she might 
have become a naturalist ; as such she would veraciously have 
recorded facts, but in the descriptions which we may conceive 
her to have written, the rich and imaginative diction which 
Humboldt has shed over the most scientific disquisitions would 
have been totally wanting. 
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Such appear. tio have been ‘the: characteristics of this Egyp- 


tien girl, so-far áb they can be deduoet from her skull; and: on 
the presumption that the organic constitution: of her brait-was 

„But, ignorant as we are of the training of elrildren 1 
ancient Egypt, and of the degree in which their religious opi- 
nions tended to excite: particular’ faculties, it would: be rau to 
affiom that the foregoing remarks may nat be erroneous in some 
of their. minor details. 5 4 E E E E 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHRENOLOGICAL STANDARD OF 
5 ; CIVILIZATION, ndnd. 


Socian civilization is the intellectual and moral improvement 
of the individuals of which a nation is composed. The progresa 
of. a nation in civilization must, therefore, keep even pace with 
the degree of approximation of its members to that use of the 
fagulties af man for which these faculties were bestowed, for 
civilization is essentially that right use. These faculties are in 
abuse, in different degrees, directly as the animal propensities 
preponderate over the right- regulated intellectual faculties and 
moral sentiments. Of three eras or stages in man’s history, name- 
Jy, the Savage, the Barbarous, and the Civilized, this animal pre- 
ponderance distinctly marks the first and second. The ancients 
adopted a tripartite division also,—two eras of which they con- 
sidered as past,—-the golden age of innocence and peace, in other 
words, of pure morality ; the silver age, of a deteriorated ma- 
rality; and their own period of moral degeneracy, which they 
termed the iron age. While we deny the golden age as ever 
having been, and the silver age as even yet past, we admit the 
age of iron as an accurate character of ancient times and all that 
had preceded them; and we have no objections to adopt the 
characteristic names of the Golden, Silver, and Iron ages, only 
inverting the order adopted by the ancients. ‘The Iron age is 
the infancy of society. It divides itself into the Savage and the 
Barbarous, with a sort of analogy to the legal division of nonage 
into pupilarity and minority. Savage life is unqualified animal- 
.ism, as is well testified by all our nautical discoverers. It is difti- 
cult to trace in their descriptions of the dispositions and conduct 
of savages, excepting perhaps attachment to their young, any 
thing higher than sensuality, cunning, covetousness, revenge 
and cruelty, pride, vanity, obstinacy, and superstition, An 
act of well-distinguished and unmixed benevolence is rarely 
40 be found recorded of the savage; and if he manifests the 
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faintedt ien) ., justin, hed) Constiertioushesspperdtes in 
invariable con bination with ab inordinate Self. Esteem; which Ge. 
waada justice, but makes no retum of #1: The. feeblest endows 
ment of Couscientiousnessiis adequate ta this selfish Meling of 
justice; while tha: rights of: othegs: arei unsafe in its hands, it 
eormplaina bittedy of the slightest invasion uf its owe!) The ot 
ent ions vol. the-savage, aktes her has constepoted his hut willy 
its rude furniture, his weapons, his canoe, bie. dress and! orn. 
ments, are, scarcely with any variation, destructive. Without 
agriculture, he gathers the spontaneous fruits of the earth, and 
destroys wild animals for food; and, when in a very low and 
ferocious savage state, he devburd his fellow-men. Gorged with 
food, he sleeps, or lies in lethargic ease, till the instinct of food 
rouses-him to take his bow and dance for fresh destruttion: ' Ex- 
cited by offended Self-Esteem, his‘ Destructiveness becomes ac- 
tive; and revenge, another word for the combination of these 
twa.invpulses, impels hint to destroy his enemy in war.’ He is 

proud and vain bf hig prowess, valour, and address; and glory; 
the aim the sayage’s SelfiKsteem und Love of Approbation; 
prompts him. 10 ight even whan he has no injury to revenge. He 
is nat, yet ambitious, or desinous of conquest; - the result of Ac 
quisitiveness added tu the love of: glovy,—for his enemy offers him 
pathing to plunder. but his scalp}: territory is not yet an object 
of. desire or appropriation, beyond u new: settlement of his tbe 
in. better ‘hunting ground, after he has dispossessed; by destroy? 
ing them, the former becupams. Covered with glory and bléod, 
the savage. feasts, and: eagerly seeks che luxury of intoxication, 
if he possesses. the fermented liquor or the drug, and falls down 
io sleap and lęthargy. His very love is sometimes mixeck with 
Seorativeness and Combativeness. He carries off his bride by 
cunning and force: the New Hollander steals towards the wo. 
wan be courts, springs upon her like a wild-cat, stupifies Rer 
with blows, and in that state drags her home. The government 
instrument is the club of the strongest savage, the ipso faetb 
chief, the origin, by ‘the way,-of the race of the Lord Chat 
cellor. 8 Gs . ! 

The Barbarous period of the iron age may be said to date its 
commencement with the rude culture and appropriation of land, 
apd the building of cities. Tradition never begins earlier, for sa- 
vages leave no records. We know nothing of the Jews, Gretks 
and Romans as savages, We bave a glimpse of Nimrod as- u 
mighty hunter, but we find him and his daughter building the 
walls of Nineveh, We have no better than a hazy picture of the 
naked and painted bodies of our own British ancestors, not from 
themselves, but. in the descriptions of a more advanced people 
who visited and subdued them. The patriarchs were shepherds 
with territory, flocks, and herds, while cities abounded around 
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em. Phe henio age: of Gretgei . as · it· is ealisdi ves an 
cities, and kings, and councils, and a city which, Jike Troy, 
stood a siege of ten years, must have, been samethiag mone than 
a huddle of mud huis. This-was.a great improvement upon the 
savage era. While there was, on the one hand, a decided ed} 
vance ia knowledge and reflection, and a; corresponding increase 
of physical. power and-.nresouree; there was, om! the other; jarat 
enough af that conventional mutual ſorbearauee, dietaied 
expediency. more than - conecieatiousness, without Which t 
rudest shoial rights.eould not’ be respected, and society would 
be dissolved. This mutual forbearanes was’speured by the dep 
potic government of a, chief, who, ‘reserving to himself the 
of being as unjust and cru¢l-as,he pleased, enforced that, degtee 
of. honesty and mency among · his subjects, whieh is essential to 
their existence in the same community. The elub-law. of, the 
savage was exchanged for. the sway of the magistrate; and pivi 
liberty, if. it was known at all in-the barbarous period, held a 
direct ratio to · the extent of-control-which fixed law exexterl over 
the will of the ruler or rulers, . It is evident, that the barbarous 
age has ocoupied a large portiow of the historical period of the 
human race, that period not- much exceeding three thousand 
years: In truth, it extended to a very recent day ia, modern 
times, even in the few nations which can be said to have ont- 
rown it. The Greeks and Romana were harbariang: from the 
epoch to the last hour of their history, aud were extinguish- 
ed in their own barbarism. ' These. communities passed through 
many stages of social progress. The human intellect never dp- 
eloped. itself more. brilliantly, . In-nd.age or nation haye men 
of more-eplendid. talents appeared—more gifted statesmen, lofty 
orators, graphic historians; ingenious philosophers, consummate 
generals, able lawyers, sublime poets, exquisite artists, and, eon- 
sidering the state-of physical science, more skilful mechanicians. 
Their cities were wodels of arehitectural grace and symmetry ; 
their ways and aqueducts were stupendous ; their temples, their 
theatres, their palaces, have no parallels in modern times. Ele- 
gance and luxury were carried to their very acmé among them. 
The Roman armies were the most tremendous engines ot human 
power ever produced by human combination, The description 
given by Josaphusiof the force which invaded Judea, and de- 
‘atroyed Jerusalem, impresses: us with the idea of the art-mili- 
tary improved to its ne plus ulina in discipline, tacties, prompti- 
tude, and co-operation as if it had been one complicated, yet 
simply and irresistibly acting machine of iron and steel. We 
are accustomed to associato all that is graceful with Greece, and 
all that is powerful. with Rome; we were early told that the 
world was refined by the one, and prostrated by the other; 
we were trained from boyhood almost to wership their books, 
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unds the-very languages in hu they ars wrötteth y we are fu- 
teilidr with verierable institutions and ‘prinéely endowments in 
our own istand fur the study of these languages alone, while 
Greek and Roman wisdom, valour, ‘patriotism, and virtue, have 
been to us as household words. 

It is time for · us to-try all this by another standard, and one 
which, had we been educated on right principles, we would have 
applied long ago. This may be summed up in a word,—ge- 
nuine, prachenl;: Christian: morality: was unknown in Greece 
ond Romb. Mercy and justice did not form the foundation, or 
the actuating: principles of their institutions, their polity, or their 
private Afe. ‘The virtue of thew ‘republics was a mere mode of 
self-enaltatin, ‘called i patrictism, which was acupmpenied with 
gross injustice and cruelty to all other nations: while a pamper 
ed appetite ſor military glory, and a systematic grasping ambi- 
tion, produced abmost perpetual war fort conquest and plunder, 
with all the horrors and miseries-of that worst form of crime. 
The Roman share in these wars, with · a few exceptions of retri- 
butive invasions by the more powerful viotims of their injustice, 
‘was exclusively aggressive, The nation, and every individual 
of which it - was eotpesed, either joined in, or heartily sympa- 
thized with, these grand outrages of moral principle: Hence 
war, bloodshed, pride, ‘ambition, with an insatiable rapacity, 
formed: the basis of the Roman character, actuated their policy, 
controlled their education, and constituted their very being. 
‘This is what we mean by Roman barbarism. It differed: from 
the savage state onty in the improved combination of extended 
intellect, which enlarged: itu lrange. and increased its power of 
evil. Poets sang its abominations asthe aemé of human glory, 
Lor there is no greater test of barbarism than to be blind to its 
own features, and mistake its crimes for virtues. Orators laud- 
ed the deeds of blood and rapine, in which sometimes as soldiers 
they had borne a part; and listening senates hung upon their 
fips, as they fed to fulness the. coarsest appetites of national 
vanity and selfishness, Historians were ready with their pens 
to record the proud ‘erimes of their countrymen in their im- 
‘perishable pages; and philosophers systematized a spurious vir- 
tue out of the lower impulses of human nature. Such was the 
actuat: national practice from the days of Romulus to those of 
-Constantiné. We sy the ‘practice; for there were minds in 
Greece and Rome which:conld not fail to see and appreciate a 
higher morality than the selfishly-patriotic and belligerent ; and 
accordingly: we have the philosophers of the Academy and the 
Porch, witb their Roman pupils, Cicero and Seneca. Their 
speculations seem to. have existed as elegant contemplations for 
literary leisure,-which no one dreamed of rendering practical, or 
of applying to humanize the private lives or public policy of his 
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countrymen... When, ee ae ves Ake 
g t to, che Christian nd. Phrenologi penay it ey. AEP 
found to be a. most dwarfish morality. These systems,-—with, the 
exception of the morality of 5 Mapruß Antoninus 
which is of the highest cast, an pores: fies consist o 
vague declamatians about virtue, which. 1080 all practical, fora 
in mere generalities, and, exhibit, a, striking contrast, to, the preci; 
sion of the ethics af Phrenology., The, philosophers, themselye 

have not condemned, and, we may suppose, regularly attend, the 
savage exhibitions of the amphitheatre. ,, Rowpey, langhtered ip 
fiye days 500 lions, for the public gratification, in his second cone 
sulate. In honour of. Trajan’s victories over the Pacians, 11,000 
wild beasts were killed in. the. Circus, and 10, 000 gladiators 
fought, of whom the one-half. at least must have, perished, 
Whole days were spent by tha citizens. q all ranks in the Circug, 
witnessing the combats, with breathless interest,, and feastin 

their eyes with blood and torture. There never existed on earth 
a more bloodthirsty people than the admired Romane, The 
gross sensuality of the ancients, and. the corruption w ich atoag 
out of and ministered to it, the want of. honesty which charag, 
terized public and private life, was utien barbarism in the midst 
of all the gorgeousness of merely physical civilization. Morally 
they were uncivilized, and, as the course of the selfish. faculties 
in predominance is downwards, they gradually sank, and ulti- 
mately perished. © act hie, GW Me Se 

The destroyers of the Romans were not less barbarians thay 
the Romans themselves. They chanced for che. time to possess 
more physical force, and barbarism. preygiled in the dark ages, 
and the chivalric period, and that in our own country of Britain, 
with slight admixture of civilization, down to tbe other day. 
We need no other characteristic of barbarism than a state of 
constant aggressiva war, of wholesale murder and plunder, as 
objects national and individual, with which the intermediate 
period between the ancients and our own times, has been nearly 
filled. In point of what we have called physical civilization, 
even the destroyers of the Roman empire were immensely behind 
the Romans, from whom indeed they borrowed any remnants 
which their own Destructiveness had spared ; and although phy- 
sical improvement advanced, we are accustomed to characterize 
our ancestors in Britain, till within the two last centuries, as 
barbarous even in the arts of life, to say nothing af their moral 
condition. 

Many deep stains of the moral barbarism of our ancestors yet 
inhere in our institutions, customs, habits, and modes of think- 
ing; but some redeeming benevolence and conscientiousness 
have malfa in these habits and modes, and gradually improved 
the moral condition of the last 150 or perhaps 200 years, so as 
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td’enticlé that’ pet áit Phe ‘present’ to'tante né: the Suber de. 
The best proof of this ttle is, tHat the ‘toral-hamanigativa had 
been steadily progressing, each: generation exhibiting a bligtet 
improventent on its predecessor; while the hope of farther ad- 
vance, and in an sécelerating ratio, never was better founded 
than at present. Asa general-alusion to modern times; or even 
to modern Enrppe, weuld be apt to. lead te vague premises, and 
therefore disjointed conctusions, -we ‘shall keep England in eur 
view when treating of the indicia of that mixture of civilization 
with barbarism, which marks the middle period, and which we 
have agreéd to designate by the edrivenient figure of the silver 
age. Whatever advances other countries have made m physical 
power, ne one will deny that England: is ahead of them in ‘this 
branch of national improvement; nor will it be disputed that 
deductions from the sum of moral civilization: which ‘must be 
put to the account of barbarism in England, are true, to the like 
extent at least, of ary other country in the world. Exceptions 
shall, of course, be noticed. Like the barbarous period, the 
mixed, in which we now live, exhibits a gradatiun of eivili 

from the hour when it began to shed a glimmer of its mild 
beams on the deep shadows of barbarism, propressively to that 
broader light which, in the present day, serves both to bless 
society directly, and to expose yet more thé monuments of igno- 
rance which still disfigure the sucial system. We cannot fix the 
earliest dawn of English civilization earlier than the reign of 
Charles I“ The popular inteHect—we speak of the edu- 
cated class—had then made a considerable advance. Arbitrary 
imprisonments and exactiéns were felt to be gross violations of 
conscientiousness as unjust, and of benevolence as cruel, and 
seen by the reflecting powers to be inconsistent with good go- 
vernment and sound policy. These were the moral impulses 
which first forced the barriers opposed to English liberty, and 
consequent civilization. Political tyranny is essential barbarism. 
As it is blind as well as selfish, it never has yet renounced its 
own unjust and merciless power. It was forced from John at 
Runnimede,—one barbarism, however, in that case, only driv- 
ing out another, fur the king was weakened that the nobles 
might be strengthened. It was again forced from the grasp of 
the Stuarts; and Combativeness and Destructiveness were the 
necessary ministers which, in the people, vindieated the claims of 
higher moral feelings. These struggles were not themselves 
civilization, any more than labour is rest; but they cleared the 
obstructed path to English civilization; and this with various 
degrees of difficulty, arising from much ignorance that survived 
the revolution 1688, has progressed ever since ; has defeated three 
noted attempts to restore the reign of darkness ; and is daily re- 
moving the lingering bulwarks of barbarism which yet remain. 
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When despatism. ceased; the, era bomnfenced of popular law jand 
uninfluenced judicatuse. Equal lawa ahd pure courts of justice 
are the offspring of prevailing Conseientioukness. The existence 
of these, no doubt, indicates the presence or possibility of the 
barbarism of injastice and selßsbness in those! whom they are 
meant to coutrol. In this latter view, civilization will be slow 
indeed. Individual barbarism ‘wilk be found in all ia whom 
animal. brain prevails,* fon human beings who are: oriminkHy 
predisposed, from the great prepouderance of animalism in their 
constitution, are savages in the midst'.af a civilized ‘countty. 
The greater the number of moral brdina, the: more will. ‘the 
balance incline to national as well as individual civilization. `- 
Civil liberty, equal law, and: upright administration of justice 
established in England, the progress of national improvement 
was rapid in a degree unheard of in former times. Personiaid 
property being safe, genius, talent, and enterprise were left free 
to rua the course for which they were intended : physical science 
«and literature have flourished, agriculture and the arts have nd- 
-vanced, commerce extended, wealth, with all its systems of inte- 
rests, accumulated ; whilé in mechanical and chemical power, in 
the vastness of the combinationa of political economy, and in all 
the accommodations, luxuries, and-elegances of life, England 
has decidedly outstripped all other nations, ancient and modern. 
All this may be true, and. yet England’s moral civilization 
have lagged greatly bebind her achievements ia physical power; 
-and we are inclined to think that this has been the fact just be- 
cause of the engrossing tendency of these very achievements. 
Our social morality has got no farther than the pegative posi- 
tion of the obstructions of bad government removed. When the 
barriers were withdrawn, the race was eminently selfish. Acqui- 
sitiveness has been the impelling er which has led by de- 
grees to England’s present physical gorgeousness. The ardent 
. course of self-enrichment and aggrandizement would have jostled 
more generous purposes out of the course, had it been possible 
for them to have entered it in company so unsuitable; hence a 
vast systematic selfishness is the real aspect of England's moral 
condition, and selfishness is barbarism. Besides the beart-chill- 
ing effect of selfish pursuits, for which to this hour the youth 
of England are almost exclusively educated as the chief busi- 
ness of life, while every other, especially where benevolence is 
is regarded as waste of time, there remained, long after 
the age of Charles I., very many positive barbarisms, and there 
remain to this day not a te, inherited from darker times. We 
have not room for a particular enumeration, but a few examples 
will serve our purpose. 


See Tripartite Division of Human Beings, p. 111 of vol. viii. 
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h The Criminal Code of: England, titi the other day when jus- 
tice and mercy have: called for its mitigation too loudly to be de- 
nied; long continued. its selfdofdatmg exercise of vindictive ani- 
atialiom, dnly-a'little above the degradation ofthe erimes which 
dt: potiished:' It. was: not- greatly: worse inthe darkest of the 
dark ages. All inflietions of pam anil torture are darbareuy, 
and the very term has deen adopted to designate the common 
feeling of that truth. It is impossible to imagine a more ban 
barous, a more savage, a more immoral act, than the infliction 
of a military or naval ‘flogging,—the sufferer writhing in inde- 
seribable torture for the long time necessary for the infliction, 
the flush torn from the back with knotted cords, and the blood, 
as is udtually the case, covering the- persons of the inffiotors, and 
. the very elothes of the byestandere. The treadwheel, 
‘hough less cruel; is, from its bermg purely inflictive, not less 
barbarous. o : f 
The gamelaws originated in a ‘barbatous age, and bear its 
belfish character. The slaughter of game, yet held an elegant 
pastime for the highest ranks in society, aad country sports, as 
they ara called in mockery of the sufferings they inflict on sen- 
tient beings, are all as destructive as the occupations of the sa- 
vage. Systematic fox-hucting, -with all its costly aceompani- 
ments, is a custom so irrational, vo unworthy of intelligent men, 
that in a more civilized agd, when it has ceased as it must do, it 
will searcely be eredited that it could ever prevail as the serious 
and almost daily business of men who hold themselves, and are 
held by the multitude, who would hant if they could, to be the 
elite of society. rau os 

The inheritance of honour and distinction, whether the cor- 
responding merit be inherited or not, the mere wearing a badge 
or bearing a name, is perhaps one of the most irrational remnants 
of a ruder age, and therefore we think cannot ‘survive a higher 
grade than that of the present of social civilization. France has 
gol the start of England in freeing herself from this last mention- 
ed absurdity. Titles of honour remain, but being bestowed as 
the personal and intransmissible rewards of actual merit, are not 
nearly so likely to be found disjoined from it. A high degree 
of civilization, we have before observed, will bring Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation to their just level as inferior senti- 
ments, and badges of distinction will be felt to be too much as- 
sociated with them to be worn with satisfaction. It is the mis- 
applied Veneration of the multitude,—itself a proof of barba- 
rism,—which pays homage to what reason declares to have no 
right to it. When that homage shall cease, the badge will be 
voluntarily disused by its wearer ; and it will be matter of almost 
incredulous speculation to future enlightened times, that there 
ever was a stage of intelligence and moral feeling when, like the 
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150 slaveteade and ‘slavery, but very. lately Abeläshed, Were 
the. result of Alcqulsitireriess ‘utterly extinguishing" mercy ‘atid’ 
justicd for neurly tee! cenluries; and demonettatiog to'What an’ 
extent; in'she wrixed: period, the ito of former times predomi- 
nated over the silver of eur yet imperfeetly civilized Taconsidtent’ 


England jealousies of other nations and restrictions on their | 
commerce are founded in ignorant, sélfish, and withal self. 
defeating barbarism. The navigation code is no advance wpe 
the days ef the Heptarehy. The Moral Sertimerits’ and Intel- 
leėt'disclaim ‘the whole system! and will infallibly clear it away, 
The internal monopolies which remain to ‘certain trades, and all | 
the injustice of petty corporations, must likewise fall before the” 
same intelligence and morality which will not endute the navi- 

tion laws, The trades absurdly protected by monopolies are 
what are called the ancient erafts of towns, whith have existed 
since men assaciated in’ communfties as indispensable to their 
daily wants. The ‘occupations''which science has added, have 
no such protection, and these ard after all 'the most thriving. 

National antipathies ate barbarous. To hold another nation 
to be our * naturel enemies,” is to sacrifice every moral feeling 
to av absurd Self-Esteem ‘and Pestructiveness. It is not eas 
to determine how much of Englands wars, during her last 1 
silver years, has arisen cut of this puerile temper. That people 
is not civilized which has been engaged in war for a century and 
a half, with short intervals of truce rather than peace. Offen- 
sive war is the eldest born of 'barbariso. ‘Defensive war may 
be forced upon a highly morál people ;* but every step of the 
foot; and stroke of the swerd, beyond the strictest line àf self- 
defence, actual or preventive, is imineral, and therefore barba- 
rous. England's wars of the lust erly, and a half, will stand 
this test in some degree better, certainly, than the barefaced 
slaughter and robberies perpetrated by her previous barbarous 
kings; but they will, one and alt, be found grievously wanting 
when weighed in a justly potsed moral balance. A 

There are other barbarisms disfiguring our public polity 
which it were unnecessary to enumerate. Keeping in view 
the standard we have laid down, and the examples which we 
have adduced, the reader has the means of judging for him- 
self, the test is in his own hands; when he contemplates any 
institution, custom, act or practice, if its directing impulse 
is disowned’ by Benevolence and Conscientiousness, if it is 
either unfeeling or unjust in both, if it rises no higher than, 
or at least is an abuse of, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, or 


See the subject treated, yol, vii. p. 529. of this Journal. 
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"War ietis may continue to deform the Taibei of a -peaple.. 
long afte shey derlare: and beligve themselves civilized. . Duel- 
ling,,the. lineal, descendant of toal by. m siagular battel,”. afforda'- 
an example, and. that. operating in .a.twortold manner. beis, 
on the one hand, defended as ai check uppn insolesce‘and rudes- 
ness, god, & protection from insult; an admission that: these cha- 
racteristics of barbarism do yet debase society in England, and 
thet portion of it, more oer: which is deemed the highest aad most 
polished, It, is, on the. ohen hand, itgelf a hexbarous custom, 
prompted by Self-Esteem, and executed by Combativaness and. 

structiveneas, and an, absurdity, when viewed intellectually, 

as a mode of redress, Reflection, Mercy, and Justiee, enter not 
into, its conception ar perpetration, Threnologietg wight call: 
Self-Esteem the duelling faculty, „„ 
Gambling of. all kinds is a barbarian's pastime. It consists in 
an active Acquisitiveness and, Hope, both. in abuse, and is dis. 
owned by the Moral Sentiments and Taipe Qur nonnina . 
ancestors. were papsionate gamesters. . Savages gamble their 
very persons, into alavery. Even the refined card-table is a 
remnant of barbarism, and is fast disappearing. 

Excessive conviviality is barbarous. If bays et entirely 
ceased to be the reproach of the gentry of England, it has but 
lately ceased tq be so, that drinking is not only a sensual ia- 
dulgence, but an accomplishment and: baast, as much as it was 
among the hordes of her Danish invaders. Intemperance was, 
till very lately, held a point of honour, a sort of duty which 
it was fajr, nay imperative, to enforce; and while the guest felt 
il] treated, and even, affronted, if so, far ngglected as to be left 
sober, the host fulfilled his part by locking the door, if his 
visitor was not to be depended upon, and, by a special ap- 

lande of the most wasteful hospitality to his particular case, 
ging him under the table, or carrying him to bed. When 
this degree of beastliness was current in society, it was of 
per 1 with ee 0 e ides Bion 
additional, profligacy, and violenee to the. public peace, which. 
filled the 1 with young men of fashion, who had 
been breaking lamps and heads as they staggered home, it 
must be known to many who have arrived at even middle life, 
that the conversation current at these coarse banquets was 
gross and disgusting, to a degree which the young men of the 
present day refuse to credit. 

It is consolatory to the moralist to observe, that the hour is 
advancing when he will be enabled to say of moat if not of all the 
barbarisms, public and private, which. we have enumerated, 
«“ fuerunt.” A century ago there were professed duellists who 
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infested the. coffea-houses of. Fanon, 1 9 ied in a tyrannical 
sway. which their, skill, with, small-sward or bull aaNet ein over 
the, frequenters f. thg placg. . Such. ouipances, No noy., be 
hanged for the first. murder, they, gommitfed e Phe, cace.ds, &. 
tingtn:. A. duel. is a garg ogcurrence, at the. sent, one PIR: 
ofthe extending, prevalence of abjgher matality: and intelligence, 
which ‘not, aply disapprove: that, solepistie, ENSIA, puf, baxe 
taken the. Place of the ignorance and insglencs; of a less ad yanced 
sagal intercqurse, and thereby diminished m.a grs degree the 
cayseg of duelling. _Drunkeriness, grossness,. gambling, : larap- 
breaking, and the watch-houge, are nq longer, reputable., ,, Volyn- 
tary, institutions of beneyolencg and charity. are numeraus, and 
every. day on che increase. But. een these expose a lamentable 
outnumeration of the benevolent, whe giye or act, by the selfish 
neither act nor give, in humanity's pause. „ „ sy: 

„The barbariems of Englands sosial system Have hy. degrees 
bhea giving way before the prevalence of intelligence, and the 
irrasiatible power of justice and þenevolenge. & legislation. do- 
ing justly and loving mexcy, if, not walking bumbly,, (for this 
cpmes later yet), began to dawn tawards.the end of the eighteenth 
c@ntusy.. A Chatham arose to avert a savage vengeance from 
oya brethren of America; a. Burke, to undo the iran grasp. of a 
merciless avarice which wrang, from the Hindpo “the very 
opium. in which he fargot his oppressions and oppressors ;” 4 

‘ilbexforce to wage a thwty years’ war with that graid. felony the 
African Slave Trade, to hurl it feom its place, and to live to see 
younger senators, trained in his school of benevolence, seal the 
deom of the slavery itself to which the, detestable traffic minis- 
tered. Acts of Parliament, with ‘no drop. of alloying self in 
them” purely for a just or. merciful end, either to. originate a 
positive or to remove a hurtful barbarism, have occasionally 
appeared, and given promise of yet better things to come. Just 
wiews are subverting national prejudices, and a fairer allotment 
of, political rights has been the natural consequence. The effect 
of civilization on a nation’s political morality, and, the state of its 

- parties, would come to be treated of bere, bat the subject is too 
extensive, and would require a separate discussion. 

There have been epochs in the onward course of civilization. 
Discoveries, such as the art of printing, have been made by the 
faculties of man, which have given a powerful impulse to it. The 
Reformation, the early fruit of the press, rescued Christianity from 
that load of imposture and darkness, which, in the barbarous ages 
ef popery, obscured and nullified it; and gave a beginning at least 
to that religious, liberty, without which there 9 1 5 no practical 
Christianity. In a sermon Braid at: St Paul's Cross by the 
Viear of Croydon, at the. time of the. first,zpread of the art of 
printing over Europe, he said, we must root out printing, or 
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legislature would. be put. in., possession of every information ne- 
ciamar for p gomprehensize view of the. measure. Secondly, by 
a judicious dixision of, labour, which requires a numerous body 
for committee details, all the light attainable from the. best qua. 
lified persons would ‘he ‘systematically shed on the subject, and 
isting interests ipyemigated, T hirdiy, with the whole de- 
wh died and concentrated. before: them, the entire body 
would. shen discws the prigeiple.9f the new law with its practi 
cal,consequences. Speeches on The prinapia and ponsequences 
wll be il When these. were not impelled by a puerile love 
of approbation, hat were moved by justice and.benerolence, and 
guided.. by , knowledge. and. reflection... Differences would be 
easly reconciled when intentions we pure and straight-forward; 
and the grand object, the public gond, the same in every bosees: 
The, standard of the decision. would then be, Is Conscientiuusnees 
satisfied? Is Benevolence at sase’. Is Veneration reepeeted ? , Do 
Comparison and Causelity promise, as the result, the general 
good? Js. there no secrifice of any of these to the inferior semti- 
ments, and most decidedly. nong to the animal. propensities? 
Legislation like thig would provide ‘amply for the legitimate en. 
_joyment ok all the faculties, inferior aswell. as superior, and 
would tend to, provide she .necassaries, comforts, and even the 
luxuries and: refinements of liſe. for the. entire population.* 

One word, in the clese-of all, au the refinements and luxuries 
of genuine civilization. It. is a, gaeat but almost: universally 
prevalent error to eanclude that these refinements and Juxuries 
necessarily enervate, and corrupt. a people, and lead to their 
downfall. Abuse of these pleasures alone hds these ruinods 
consequences; in other words, the use unregulated by the moral 
semtiments and. intellect... This was the- ion of the anə 
cients, It is said that the Americans of the United: States, for 
some time after the achievement of their independence, acted on 
the error now alluded to, and maintained so rigid a simplicity 
that their very theatres and ball-raoma were refused ornament; 
Captain Basil Hell saw the ballrooma at Washington little 
mare thap rough-cast, and, probably erroneously coneluding 
them finished, referred the phenomenon to the exemplary Spar- 
tanism of the metropolitans. But this absurd and puerile pe: 
dantry, is no longer prevalent in tae Union. It arises from igno- 
rance of the human cuustituiion from having yet to learn that 
there is a special faculty, and one of the Creator's best gifts, 

e: We gonsider the bills af which Mr. Buekingham, member for Sheffield, 
has giyen notice, to he results of agtuab civilisation, and promises of yet more. 
By a salutary regulation and restraint af intemperance, and a benevolent and 
liberal’ provision of edifying, healthful, and refined pleasures for the humbler 


classes of society, he will do more for genuine civilization than half a century 
of legislation has done before. 
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reted empirically, and without the aid of a sound philosophy 
TT hanes eater, the Sacred Volume itself it shed in 4 different 
8 each of the endless varieties of endowineht' and com- 
ion which exist in. the uman facufties; while a Bind Self. 
Esteem- weds uvery- ihterpteter-to His dwn views dé ubsdlutdly 
right, and inapites hikey'Wwitti ahetred of all others, and of Heir 
authors; inthe very worst úse of Destrueliveness. T' politits, 
a legislative mèasure Is rarely prbpbsed without raising a perfect 
harricane of opposition’ anil deriuriciation, ds if ft Were the nivst 
monstaous of errors, thé -predtest ‘of eritaés ; while’ ecartelya 
plan ur project; citil, municipal, eednomital, ot eveti örnzutettral, 
in brought forward, without tearing to pieces mid (iey Uf ves 
and. good neighbourhood, and presbnting u Variety, Incotisist 
anoy, and often- dbsardity, ef human thinking, with u lass bf 
time, labour, und money, that render sbeial imptovement the 
most arduous, almost the most hopeless, of all human sittempts. 
This is gross batbariens, und it is reserved for Phrenology to 
remove it. This. it will do by ascertaining the Ruman faculties, 
observing their relation to cach: other and to the external world, 
and thereby. establishing practical: principles im hamm sffaits, 
about which controversy will nearly cease; and by faing stand- 
axds of right judgment, ‘the only sources of and warrants for 
prompt and beneficial action: Legislation itself will become, in 
an increasing ratip, an easier task, till m'a very high state of 
civilization it will well nigh cease: New laws and changes of 
lawa imply positive evils to ba cured, or impediments to good to 
be removed. In the three last sesstons of Parliament; how 
many notices. were given of ci to be proposed. If every 
change shall be beneficial, there will be the less reason for chahg- 
ing again; till at last legislation will come to be confned to 
changes rendered necessary, not by existing institutions ef long 
standing and obstinate growth vidlating the moral sentiments 
and intellect, but by the unfettered and natural progress of hu- 
man affairs. In the golden age, an existing law, we shall sup- 
pose, is to be repealed, or a new law enacted, by a legislature 
which we assume to consist of thoroughly educated and J 
ly informed practical men, free from the selfishness and barba- 
risa of party spirit and personal ithwill, without admixture of 
the empty vanity of personal display, with no pride of caste, or 
leaning to what are called interests, above all, unfettered by 
pledges to a constituency less enlightened than themselves, and 
animated by a single-hearted love of their country and their 
species ;—what would be the course of such a legislature? First, 
we take it, they would announce their intention so long before 
the actual discussion of the new law, as to afford ample time to 
all who think it might affect them injuriously to bring forward 
their objections, with the reasons thereof; by which means the 
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legislature’ would be put. in possession of every informatien ne- 
ceagary, for a comprehensive view af De . Secondly, b 
a judicious division of, labour, which requires a numerous body 
for committee details, all the light stainable from che. best qua. 
lien ‘persops would he ‘systematically shed, on the subject, and 
1 Interests inyestiggted, Thirdly, with the whole de» 
we 
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satisfied? Ip Benevolence at gate F: IS Veneration reepeeted ? Do 
Comparison and Causelity promise, as the result, the general 
good ? Is. there no secrifice of any: of these to the inferior semi- 
nat and most decidedly. none ta the animal propensities? 
Legislation like this would provide ‘amply for the legitimate em 
_joyment of all the faculties, inferior as well as superior, and 
would tend to, pravide the-necassaries, comforts, and even. the 
luxuries and refinements of life for the. entire population.? 
One word, in the close of all, on the refinements and luxuries 
of genuine civilization, It is a great but almost universally 
prevalent error to eanclude that these refinements and Juxuries 
necessarjly enervate and corrupt, a people, and lead to their 
downfall, Abuse of these pleasurds alone has these ruinods 
consequences; in other words, the use unregulated by the morat 
semimants and intellect., This was the. corruption of the an- 
cients, It is said that the Americans of the United States, for 
sowe time after the achievement. of their independence, acted on 
the error now alluded. to, and maintained so rigid a simplicity 
chat their very theatres: and ball-roome were refused ornament; 
Captain Rasi Hall saw the ballerooma at Washington little 
mare. than rough-cast, and, probably erroneously coneluding 
them finished, referred the phenomenon to the exemplary Spar- 
tanism of the metropolitans. But thie absurd and puerile pe: 
dantry is nọ Jonger prevalent in the Union. It arises from igno- 
rance of. the human coustitulion from having yet to learn that 
there isa special, faculty, and one of the Creator's best gifte, 
We consider the bills of which Mr Buekinglam, member for Sheffield, 
has given potice, to he results of aetual civilisation, and promises of yet more. 
By a salutary regulation and restraint af intemperance, and a benevolent and 
liberal’ provision of edifving, healthful, and refined pleasures for the humbler 


classes of society, he will do more for genuine civilization than half a century 
of legislation has done before. 
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which delights in ornament, elegance, and even splendour. To 
gratify that faculty his on Works! aue full of adornment super- 
added to utility, He enamels the plains aud paints the lily 
beyond the glory of the most glorious of earthly Kings“! He 
gives majesty to the woods and melody to the groves. “ Heé!gems 
with countless orbs the azure of the heavens, and deepeßs the 
blue of the sea. He purples che mountains witli all the gra- 
duated beanty ofiaerial distance ; and off, Shia thermos, splendid 
paintings in the, saboonU of, wealth- arę uit a -feebla imitation. 
He henizons.the morning sun ini living gold, tempersi the gettin 

ray with.acurtaiming of gorgeous eoliurs, and dan an eful- 
gence at noantide too intense for human gase, If. He that 
made the eye: ces, that made the ear ears Me, hat dręnated 
the faculty of Ideality. designed it far its own legitimate enjoy- 
ment, an enjoyment truly boundless: It follows as-a.oonse- 
quence of the Divine arrangement, that the pleasures of taste 
and refinement, under: the regulation of the moral sentiments 
and intellect, cannot do harm, for evil cannot come of tha tight 
‘exercise of any faculty; to. deny that exercise is an ignorant er- 
ror. Phrenology disowns all sueh fetters. Its precept is the 
Christian precept, Ute without abusing.” It is the philosophy 
of perfect freedom, of enjoyment regulated only by right feel- 
ing and sound judgment. It is in beautiful harmony with Serip- 
ture in this as in many other points. Yet the precept, to use 
all things as not abusing them” is forgotten by the strict. adhe- 
rents of some religious sects; who, while they indulge. in some 
pleasures which suit their own taste, abj ure and censure others 
in which there is no difference in moral principle; and thus be- 
come censorious, unsocial, and decidedly unjust. When in their 
company, which is an exceedingly izksome position, we feel fetter- 
ed with a constant dread of touching their sores, and encounter- 
ing their grave looks and solemn reproofs, This sanctimonious 
mummery is irrational and intolenable ; it is pharasaical self. 
conceit and uncharitebleness. There is no sin in the eye of 
Phrenology, or Christianity either, but abuse of the. faculties : 
their legitimate use a. benevolent Creator has made boundless in 
variety and delight ; and, be it never forgotten, the higher the 
moral rank of the faculty gratified, the higher is the real grati- 

cation. 
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late WI R. TIbndetsen, Esq.) younger of Warrdton and Eadon 
Hall, thd? beqdeauidd:a:porsiderable um co cermin: trustees fto 
. be applied: in-difusing Phrenology, “ In yhiatever manner shall 
apek to! them best: suited to promote the ends in view: De- 
charing, that ff T had less confidence in my trustees, ‘I would 
make ft imperative on them to print and pablish ove or mbre 
editions of an Essay on thé Constitution of Man, considered:in 
relation to External Objects, by George Combe, —in a chea 
form, so as to be easily purchased by the more intelligent indi- 
viduals of the rer classes, dnd Mechanics’ Institutions, Nu.; 
but that I consider it. better only to request their particular-at- 
tention to this suggestion, and 10 leave them quite at liberty to act 
as cireumstances may seem to them to render expedient; seeing 
that the state of the country, and things impossible to foresee, ma 
make what would be of unquestionable advantage now, not:ad- ` 
visable at some future period of timè. But if my decease shall 
happen before any material change affecting this subject, Ireqtiest 
them to act agreeably to my suggestion. And I think it proper 
here to declare, that I dispose of the residue of my property jn 
the above manner, not from my being carried away by a transient 
fit of enthusiasm, but from a deliberate, calm, and deep-roated 
conviction, that nothing whatever hitherto known can operate so 
powerfully to the improvement and happiness of mankind, as 
the knon ledge and practival adoption of the principles disclosed 
by Phrenology, and particularly of those which are developed in 
the Essay on the Constitution of Man above mentioned.“ 

Mr Henderson died on 29th May 1882, and his trustees re- 
cently assigned a part of his funds for printing a cheap edition of 
Mr Combe's work. Two thousand copies were accordingly pub- 
lished on 1st April last, at the price of two shillings and sixpence; 
all of which were sold in little more than a month. An edition 
on larger and finer paper was at the same time published at six 
shillings, but its price has now been reduced to four, in order to 
supply the continued demand. In this second edition many im- 

rovements and additions have been made; in particular, a long 
introductory chapter is prefixed, and two are added, one on the 
Relation beween Science and Scripture; and another on Punish- 
ment under the natural laws!” Having formerly given an ac- 
count of the first edition of the work, we think it unnecessary to 
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enter into any analysis of its contents on the presektaceasion. Mr 
Combe, as thd reader may: remember, treats. of the natutal jaws 
by which the. inanimate!icreation;. and the organic), motialy: aad 
intellectual constitution: af: man; dre. segulated.; -One of the mast 
striking and · original. points: ich he: bas: evolved s46 1 thenipale- 
poem operation: of these laws. -m: hichi rt: happens; that 
oweyer well some: of: them:may: beiobeyed, yet, if ot hms- 
gleoted, the. punishment of. the neglect must inevitably be en- 
dured. . This principle, we think, dispels: many Obecnie and 
‘difficulties which: formerly apptated. iu the motal goveintnentuof 
the world. ‘Tbe most vittuons crew of. a ship are ‘liahle tode 
drowned if they neglect the physical. lawsigcedwing: to, which 
their ship may float in ufot 2 while persons the mast e rv 
enjoy perfect security in aship. that Ñ propetly managed: an 
strongly built. And, in like mapner, if the organic. Iain 
other words, the laws of exercise, nutrition, sleep, cheanlinbes, 
and the like — be neglected, the individual. is punished with: bad 
health, though engaged in occupations purely benevolent and 
religious. The following cases,- illustrative of. this sübjert, ap- 
pear to us full of instruction s=: : 1 oes 
A A gentleman far advanced in years ſell. into a state of bodily 
weakness, which rendered the constant ‘presence:of an nttetidant 
necessary. A daughter, in whom. Adhesiveuess,. Benevolence, 
and Veneration were largly developed, devoted herself: so this 
service with the most ceaseless assiduity. - She was his compa. 
nion for month after month, and e after year, happy iv chees- 
ing the last days of her respected parent, abd knowing no plea · 
sure equal to that of solacing and comforting him. For inonahs 
in succession she did not go abroad from the house; her Feri 
became dearer to her the longer she discharged it; till at lengt 
her father became the sole object on earth of her feelings and 
her thoughts. The superficial observer would say that sach 
conduct was admirable, and that she must have received a sich 
reward from Meaven for such becoming and virtuous devotion. 
But Providence rules by other laws, and never yields. Her ea. 
joyment of mental happiness and vigour depended on the on- 
dition of her brain, and her brain was subject to the organic 
laws. These laws demand, as an indispensable condition of 
health, exercise in the open air, and variety of employment, cal- 
culated to maintain all the faculties in activity, She neglected 
the first in her constant attendance in her father’s chamber; and 
she overlooked the second in establishing him as the exclusive 
object of her consideration. The result was, that she fell into 
bad health, accompanied by weakness of brain, extreme irrita- 
bility and susceptibility of mind, excessive anxiety, hysteria, 
and even symptoms of insanity. Some judicious friends at last 
interfered, and by forcing her to leave for a time, although much 
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inst her inodaratigny the obiudtiof chet colizitade; meseued her 
ot deat ov icénfitmied eee eint. 9 H. this onde all 
been ‘atiowedtosprocesit æ nteriaptet it its matural tetmind- 
tion, alan pieis bud have: rharvellud ntithel suysterions 
endattonb of! Providence ilvidflietmaysécdigifulladapltert; 
whereas, ehin ‘the iprmoipit-ef the divine government istundey- 
stood), the 'tostilt nppéars-deither wonderfulnoe perplexing. . 
11 ,n the warks-oftreliginus authdrs, many-ervoneotss views laf 
disina divpedea ons! mix be folindi traceable eo aprorahce lofi the 
naturaliieveg {ithe Rieverdmnd:Rppneden Birskine! -speakmg:.of 
the state-of his wife mind says f Nor æunonth lor twothevat. 
tants of! thei lAbwighty owdreiwithin ster} the poisoh whérsof did 
‘drink up her spititeoand thal terrors bf God. did sat: theinsulvis 
3 hep He valled dir the assistance of soma neigh- 
i gamendid join ts! on: hdr: behalf} and abe was 
izdadedto praylwith thom: but: che!stitl cominued.te charge 
hetsdlf with the.unpabdonetle' sin, ‘and. te. neue that she iwas 
n ensaabenyil Steh ffelingt occurring iwas wma of ‘blanibtess 
life, thentty indicated disedsed! ace I thetintant bf Euutiohs. 
ness. Before she fell into theserdepthe?:he-cdntinues, ‘she 
told chéthat:tle) Lobd! gaverherl wel u- dischvery of thefigiory 
of: Geist as ee eto ain] and: made. all AH 
appear anding and drods n comparison ofii? These 
sions diente etrese exciqnivent.of the organs of Wonder and 
Vgnevation. -\Sheisubseqadntly recdvored her mental  serentty 
and. her: hasband treats of the whale. phenomena as purely sem 
tab and: religious. He, howevpr, aftspwards incidentally mentians 
that abe. Was. isubject!turbad -health,.and that melancholy 
wad a great mevedient in hdrcdisbase. Wé now kaow thay me. 
luneholy isa discared affeution- of the orguns df Cautiousness.· 
«6 Ai ihe. tind when Mr. Etukine lived .and wrote, the phyd 
salegy of the brain: wus: unknowns the oeurrenees - which he 
describes had: a real existenes and he had‘been taught to attri: 
bute thdm to the: agency of che divine spirit, or ofthe devil, 
according to. thei different characters.’ He: is, therefute, nol 
deserving'of censure for: the errors imo which he unavoidably 
fell; but now when the facts: which he ‘deecribes,: atid: ahalogous 
oocurrentes in nur omy day, can be traced to disensed action of the 
orgaus of the mind, we ave authorized tb view the providence of 
God an a diferent light. While is would be subversive of all 
religion to. throw any doubt whatever on the reality and im- 
portance of religious feelings, sound in their character, and di- 
rected to proper objects, it is nearly equally injurious’ to the 
sacred cause, to mistake the excitement and depression of disease 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit, or the agency of the enemy 
of mankmd. ' ha A 
“It is mentioned alsa in the Life of Mr Erskine, that his wife 
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bore several, chijiren..ge. him while int ptecariuus : health, and 
that the. situation | af. the, manen: on. parsonage hokon twas un- 
eoholesqmae., Wa are.tald, aloo, thahan the yarn ides three of 
bia children died; iat. ene died in) and hu, ZA a 
fifth Mas on she brinklgf death, but retdvered.*, Hentrentfs of nll 
these anents, ap ange- zfiglez vnd T ore willationsy.,witdeut 
having the least glimpse of: their tone causes and abjectsiar their 
relation cathe natural da sic err A aol bas zorloabae 
Again, Hannah More, in a letter to the Rev. oha Newton, 
dated Gowslipis. Greed, 294 duly 1988; sagai We (am in 
the grent. warid, Tivonsider myselfiasian ani enemys PYRY, 
and as beset with snares, and this. putg e apen m N. 
Fears and. angres,scem, necasaqry tote my siram RECTION ; 
for it ja certain that my mind hes. moze Janguery aad my, (faith 
less energy here, whare I have no, temptations fram without, and 
where I live in the full and constant perusal of the, most, heau- 
tiful objects of inanimate nature, the lovely wondegs-of the. my- 
nificence and bounty. of God. Yet, in ĩhe: midst. of his, blessings, 
I should be still more tempted to, forget him, were it not for. fre- 
quent nervous headaches and low fevers, which I find to. be 
wonderfully wholesome for my moral health. T 
This passage contains several propositions that merit atten- 
tion. First, according to the natural laws, the most beautiful 
objects of inanimate nature, and ¢ the lovely wonders of the 
munificence and bounty of God,’ are calculated to invigo- 
rate the moral, religious, and intellectukl faculties, if af Well 
constituted and rightly instructed minds; yet Hannah More’s 
mind ‘had more languor, and her faith: less energy amidst 
such objette, than when beset with stidres.” Secondly, accord- 
ing both to the natural laws and to Scripture, evil commini- 
cations corrupt good manners; but when in the great- world,’ 
and ‘in an enemy’s country,” her faith’ was improved: ‘And, 
thirdly, nervous headaches ‘ind low fevers” ate the conse- 
quences of departures from the organic laws, and are intended 
to reclaim the sufferer to obediénée’ that the pain may cease ; 
et! she found them wonderfully wholesome for her moral 
ealth, and they prevented her from ‘ forgetting God!! 
“Only disease or errors in education could have produced such 
perverted experience in a woman so talented, so pious, and so 
excellent as Hannah More. Can we wonder that the profane 
should sneer, and that practical religion should slowly advance, 
when piety exhibits itself in such lamentable contradiction to 
the divine institutions? And still more so, when, from pro- 
ceeding on a false theory, it contradicts itself? Hannah More, 
* Life and Diary of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, 1831, pp. 266, 301, 286, 


290, 320. 
+ Memoirs of H. More, Vol. li. p. 110, 111. 
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in hep. Journal i 1994, skye; “ Oorfnett thid week with four 
day#’herdavhe»-aw-waiprofilable tines. thouahts' wandbrieg- 
little oomᷣ hie with Godr "Z aew: / bern fresh trial, thad the 
timã Hic iv aH the d for veligtoiie imiprodemeht. 
This predtowork shouldbe dove t Hedith! or! iv Hi sedot be 
dong welke: Vol N. p418. his- passage is full of sound ‘senbe ; 
but it ie inconthidiction to het previbag-assertidn, that) nervous 
headaches and low fevers were worderfudty wholdsome for her 
moral heak rofl oh op vano! e anora Aenne, vere n 

‘6 These eHatnples; 0 WHioti-thaby inóré gh! le added, ay 
servevas AN ubtrations f- ahE prœpoſtien; That withowt-a : 
sophy of hutign watote, evel! felgiotte Authors, when trebting 
of ‘sublanary ‘events, cannot “always (preserve ‘consistency either 
with reason or: themselves g ant hence tliat religion ca never Be- 
come thoroughly practical, nor put forth its, full energies for 
human improvement, until it is wedded 10 philosopHVy. In pro- 
portion as men shall become acquainted with the natural lave, 
and apply them us tests to theological ‘writings relative to this 
world, they will become won vinkelk of the truth of this obsér- 
vation.” a a ee à 


per 
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| MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 1 
eo K , i ro. Fees: , ri 

Emxnunan.—-On 80th March, Mr Combe concluded his course of Legtuxes 
on Phienology,. delivered during last winter to the Edinburgh Association 
for procuring Indtruction in Useful and ‘Entertaining Sciences. It appears 
from the. Fifth Report of: tha Dirdctows;. read tu n genural' meeting of sub- 
scribers on 23d March, that the numbet of tickets aek for this toyrec 
was 224, and that 1114 visitors were admitted to single lectures, at Gd. each. 
On Monday lìth May, Mr Combe commenced a course of weekly lectures 
on Moral Philosophy fbunded on: Phrenology, in Clyda Street Halk 

S7TRhyG.~. We leara tate Rhrenological Society was established here 
several months ago, and beg, to be favoured with some account of ita H- 
ings ‘and success. 2 Ure icra 

ABBROATH. ER consequence!of an invitétidn from "Fhe Arbroath Bo- 
ciety for. the obtajnieg of ‘Weefad: Kriowledge;” two lectures on Püreno 
were delivered there on 13th 2th: „ by our active: friend:Mr W. 
A. F. Browne of Montrose. e audience, we understgnd, amounted to 
about 600. Mr Brirwne restricted himself chiefly to the proofs that the brain 
is the organ of. the mind, and: to the general principles of Phrenelogy; but 
we trust that he will speedily resume the subject at Arbroath, and pursue it 
into its details. We are g fore also that he is about to deliver, at 
Montrose, a coyrse of six lectures, before the managers of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum under his superintandenee, the medical men of the town, and such ‘other 
individuals as may feel an interest in the subject,—upen Insanity generally, 
but confined more especially to the principles upon which the disease ought 
to be treated, and to a description of what asylums were, what they are, and 
what they ought to be. These lectures, of course, will be purely phrenolo- 

cal. Mr Browne's proposal to deliver them has been received in a very 

tering manner; and as the subject is one respecting which the public 

at large stand greatly in need of being enlightened, we anticipate much good 
from the course. 
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Laupas—-We have learned, with great pleasuxe that the inhabitants of 
tows. hayeseviqualy betaken:themselves.to the atudy of Fhrenglagg.. Mr 
illiam Tait, surgeon shore, afer carefully studying sheacience, commenced, 
in March Jast, a.course of weekly.Jectares upon ity whieh have excited et 
interest, and. ha vg beam Ae 0 man y:phronelogiste... Much at- 
tention is new, paid to, Phrenology, in Tander; sad-sonie.af üs gr eppa- 
nents haye bacome ita. arm. suppestersi, The eau helles, ia natiyat 
finished.) Mr Tait has beer requested 40 deli ver an jotxaduetesy leg ure 
Phrrao at ee elde, MU Douga i Waaminio are 
mende a short: course iagaediately o Dhesa end similar. farts pouf er de i an 
opinion. which we haue lang cherished, that. che, provinciel medicel men are 
to de the chief instruments in diffusing Phrenology. thromgbont the kingdem. 
As it falls directly in the way .of.thelq profeasinus! aud maay of sbam are 
reget e dard oars onions e aray ende. erte der. 
with which. , opinions ste,, v. F. ‘paables them: 
make a decided impression oy their hearers. We solicit communications from 
Messrs Tait and M‘Dougal, and ‘Hope to wpe their example widely followed 
by young surgeons througheut-the country,  :/ :-. >n 
Wanrwicx.—Letter from WD. Watean, Reg., Secratarytiof the Warwick 
and Leamington Phrenological Seciety, dated 13th: February 1835: —“ Our 
members, I am happy to say, increase, and we have.a very respectable Society. 
The Mayor has kindly permitted qur meetings to take place at the Court- 
House until our funds will allow of nur procuring rooms. Our caste, &c. are 
likewise kept there. At our fifth meeting, on the Sth of December, we had a 
pretty full attendance of members, and a good many visitats. A committee 
was appointed to reconsider the rules, and recommend such amendments 
and alterations aa they judged proper.’ The Committee consisted of Dr 
Conolly, Mr Watson, Rev. George Childe, Mr Wilmshurst, and Rev. J. A. 
Morris. Dr Conolly read a very iptereating paper an tbc history and cere- 
bral development of King Robert Bruce, which called farth the warmest 
thanks from all present. The Doctor, in the Gest pluce, read auch historical por- 
tions of different writers aa related to the character of this celebrated Scottish 
monarch, and, in the next, pointed out upon the cast of the King's skull the 
peculiar developments which accorded with his history as ſur us it is known. 
Conolly then, in the most candid manner, read over thé development as 
given by the more expert and experienced: phrenologiste of rial.) „ to 
shew wherein he had erred in his. estimete-ef the deve t, and concluded 


ments to the members of the Society, generally.. The following gentlemen 


Warwick, were proposed as Ordinary Members. No hrinológical subject 
was given out for discussion at the next Ordinary Meeting, ae the: si, aa 
wo 


ing 38 Members, and one proposed 39. I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
1 obedient Servant, W. D. WArsox.“ eee 
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Sobrnaurrox.—Phrenology, we learn, is fast gaining ground in South- 
ampton. A claes,” says a correspondent, “has been formed at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, for struction in the science, which is attended by about twent: 
members. They have heretofore met fortnightly, but have copy Sipe (M: 
1838) to meet weekly ; and their plan is, that some member of the Clase shall 
deliver # lecture or read a paper of his own composition at each meeting. 
They begun with the bones of the Skull; tuen followed the Anatomy of the 
Brein, the T ernperamenta and the three great divisions of the head ; on each 
of which several subjects some excellent observations were made. The class 
is now proceeding larly with the organs according to their order; and on 
the organ of Acquisitiveness, a mere mechanic, who shews a good development 
of the moral and intellectual ns, recently read a paper full of original 
matter derived princtpally from his own observations, in which he introduced 
the following Epltaphs and Eulogy on Phrenology. As these may be consi- 

almost extempore productions, they ought to be publicly recorded, 
and any faults which may be discoverable in their composition are excusable. 


Epitaph on a Miser. 
Here lies a Miser—worst of wretches he: 
Rich for this world, poor for eternity, 
Gold was his god! who life nor soul could save, 
Or grant one ray of hope beyond the grave ‘ 


On a Prodigal, 
A Prodigal’s beneath_-vain man l to spend 
His life aud money for no other end 
Than here to play the fool, dance, eat, and drink, 
To swim in sin, aed then in sorrow sink! 


On a Thief. 
A Thief is here entomb’d—a friend to none; 
He'd rob the poorest wretch beneath the sun; 
‘Though bold in life, in death his courage fled— 
The prospect thon was dark and full of dread ! 


On a Christian. 
‘This grave is Christian's Yes, the orphans’ friend 
is gone — but mark! his was a peaceful end; 
His gold, his life, hia soul to God was given, 
Ho fell asleep in Christ, then woke in heaven! 


Eulogy on Phrenology. 


Phrenology, though all tho rage, For, lo! it spreads on every hand, 
Says one, my thoughts shall ne'er ongage; Both far and wide, by sea and land.— 
What wan of sense will place reliance Well, Antis, is this all you find 

In so contemptible a science? Against the doctrine of the mind ? 

I can’t think one would dare maintain Pray hide your heads, end the debate; 
The seat of mind is in the brain, “Tis plain you've each a shallow pate. 
That skulls or bumpa, whate er their size, Next to religion, find who can 

Cen prove their owners fools or wise. A system so befitting man ; 

Another says, I hate it much, His mind t'exalt, delight bis sense, 
Because its principles are such Or teach him pure benevolence. 

As will to fatalism lead, If gold or silver you compare 

Cause infidelity to spread, With Gall's rich boon, they re light as air; 
A thousand other evils bring, This German acience all should prize, 
Abuse the laws of God and king, And ne'er philanthropy despise. 
Expose one's conduct, good or had, Soon may ite philosophic truth 


Distract men’s minds, and drive them mad. Be taught at school to every youth. 
A third, T'will die, like Jonah’s gourd ; It cannot die, but must obtain 
This man’s deranged, don't take his word. While zun, and moon, and stars remain.” 


Future communications from Southampton will be acceptable. 
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Extract from an Address delivered at the First Anniversary Meeting of the 
‘Provincial Medical and Surgical Asseeiation; July 19. 1833, by Edward 
Barlow, M. D, Physician to the Bath United Hospital and Infirmary, 

„ &c published in the Transactions i * 

The next death which I have to recorå, is pye on which, if I was to yield 
to the impulse 7 own feelings, I should dwell y deep and, painful in- 
terest.” In December, died at Boston, in the Unit Saia of America, Dr 
J. Gr Spurzheim, the coadjutor 5 Dr Gall, and the able advocate and expo- 
sitor.of the doctrines which Dr Gall first promulgated. It would he out of 

lace here. to enter on any vindication of the science w ich these distinguished 
Fellow labourers established by evidences guflicient tg carry conviction to 
eveyy ubprejudiced mind. ; 1 a cee 

“ Of the rancour with which it was early assailed, and of the puny endea- 
vours still,made from time to time to, gery it through means of ridicule and 
abuse, take little account, being well assured that its truths will survive, 
and be acknowledged when its objectors shall have passed into oblivion. My 
own faith was no effect of KARRE imagination, but the result of calm and de- 
liberate judgment ; and, after two and twenty years of observation and reflec- 
tion, it remains unshaken. However the doctrines of Spurzhgim may be im- 
pugned, his personal merits will be readily acknowledged by all who ever had 
the happiness of holding intercourse with him. ‘With a vigorous intellect 
were combined moral qualities of the highest order, and dispositions the most 
amiable ; and it was impossible to know him, without blending with the ad- 
miration due to the profound philosopher, sinceré esteem and the warmest 
affection for the man.” l „ 

ITINERANT PERENOTOGIS T8. Complaints have reached us from various 
quarters, both in this country and in America, against illiterate persons who 
go about, lecturing on Phrenology and. taki N for a fee, and 
whose proceedings are such as to injure Phrenology in the eyes of persons un- 
acquainted with the subject. One of them, we are told, has publ hed in the 
newspapers a narrative of a visit said to have been, made by him, to a prison 
in a distant town, and of his success in divining the dispositions and talents 
of a criminal there confined ; and this narrative is suspected to he a fabrica- 
tian. Of this matter, and the individuals alluded to, we have personally no 
means of judging ; but we are certain that, in Phrenology as in medicine, 
illiterate pretenders can impose only on the weak and ignorant, and that no 
rational man will identify their merits with those of the science which they 
profess to teach. ; 

Panis.—We have just received the April number of the Parisian Phreno- 
logical Journal, the contents of which are of an interesting nature, and will 
be fully noticed hereafter. We intended to publish at present a review 
of sonde of the recent numbers of the French Journal, but have been compel- 
led to postpone it for want of room. The chief contents of the April number 
are—A translation, from the German, by Dr Fossati, of Dr Gall's letter, in 
1798, to Baron de Retzer, concerning his views on the functions of the brain, 
and which is curious as being the first account of them published by Gall; 
Translation of Mr Combe's Outlines of Phrenology ; A paper on Idiocy, by Dr 
Felix Voisin; Discourse pronounced at the Annual Meeting of the Phreno- 
logical Society of Paris, 22d August 1884, by Professor Andral, President: 
Account of the proceedings of the Society during the year 1833-4, by Dr Ca- 
simir Broussais, Secretary; and notice respecting the N Eustache, by M. 
Duchesne. The object of Professor Andral, in his Address, Is to shew that Phre- 
nology “ ought hencéforth to form a part of the grave and serious studies of phy- 
siology.” He states that, though not a single organ in the brain had been de- 
te: ed by Gall,“ the foundations of the science would not on that account 
have existed the less” He regards exceptions to well established principles 
as apparent only; and quotes with approbation the remark of M. Bouillaud, 
that, “while every theory which is contradicted by a well observed fact is 
false, it is not less true that every fact which is in contradiction with a rigo- 
rously demonstrated theory, has been ill observed."—* If Phrenology,” he 
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adds, “be true, give yourselves no uneasiness about its future success; for 
there is no exaupleon record of any truth which, once launched into the world, 
has failed there to anke its way.“ The :following. extract frbm / the aoceunt 
of the Society's proceedings hy Dr Casimir Brouessis, shews that the mem- 
bers take n sound view of their duties +=" I affirm and repeat, in the name of 
my colledpitcs, that we study Phrenology with the completest ‘independence : 
we Ert as folly convinced of the reaticy of its fundamental principles ns of 
our owt extétency, becutise this is tu us aun oliservation af every day and every 
instätit z bilt, fiir from pretending that! the science is courplete and perfect, we 
rely upon its future progress, and ai all in bur power to contribute to bring 
about sucha result?” Dr II. adverts do n number of casts of heads of re- 
markable persons, which the Society hnd acquired during the preceding year, 
most of them through the attention of that indefatigable phrènologist M, 
Dumotitier, : 

Pituexovocrcat, ALLUSIONS IN ÅNCIENT GNEEK Wrirens,—A torrea. 
pondent has called our attention to the following pa sages In Homer ant 
Apiflonius. 

* se ale xcio ros Bi dung dre "Diay A9 

 Bornog ins, xs: x Strgar bd · S di of wpis 
Kurd, ial cg. cure. auro bie: 
nh Pakis Im xigarny, Un & leg ACER 
lg A ——** Him Greece had sent to Troy, 
„ The migcreant who shamed his country most. 

He squinted, halted, gibbous was behind 

And pinch'd before, and on‘his tap ring head 
tai.. Grew patches anly of the flimsiest down,, 


Sich is the description pf te personal appearance of that low-winded vul- 
gar blackguard Thersites; as given by Homer iw the second book of the Iliad, 
verses 22617-1819 ; and by-4#¥fomer's close English translator, Cowper. ‘The 
chief phrase, . pogs xipaads,” is translated by Damm, in his Lexicon Home- 
ricum, into German, spitekoyf—Anglicd, spit-head, having a head in the form 
of that of a spit, tapering tè a point. 

There'is a sort of obscure allusion to the organ of Amativeness in Appollo- 
niur Account of the Expedition of the Argonauts. Medea, deeply enamoured 
of Jason, Fes sleepless and-restless on her solitary couch, thinking amorously 
of him in his absence: 5 j 

' PAES ie 8 * 415 &e. 

Ai es See Book iii. verses 761, ef seg. of Apollonius. 
The. translation of which may he given as follows :—“ The fire which devours 
her, fastens upon all her nerves, and makes itself felt even at the back of her 
head, in that place where pain is most keenly felt when violent. love takes 
possession of all the senses.” t 

UNITED Sratee—The. third aad fourth numbers of the Annals of Phreno- 
logy, published at Boston in November and December 1834, are now before us. 
No. 3 contains several original articles, particularly an essay “ On the study of 
Human Nature as a branch of Popular Education,” and a * Report on Infant 
Schools.” There are also two long papers extracted from our own pages,—Ist, 
On the Character and Cerebral Development of Rammohun Roy ; and, 2d, On 
the Phrenological causes of the different degrees of Liberty enjoyed by different 
nations. The editors have borrowed still more largely from us in No. 4, where 
we observe not fewer than five articles quoted from this Journal; among others, 
Mr Simpson's Phrenological Analysis of Eloquence, and Mr Cox's Essay 
on the Character and Cerebral Development of Robert Burns. This number 
contains two original articles, which we have not room to notice at present. 
The first volume of the Annals, extending to 528 well filled 8vo pages, is now 
complete. With respect to, the future, it is mentioned in the December 
number that “the first number of the second volume will be put to press 
immediately, and the subsequent numbers will appear regularly every three 
months. Men of talent have been engaged to contribute to the work, and 


’ 
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no pains or expense will be spared to render it worthy of the cause to which 
it is devoted.“ The Lectures of the Boston Phrenological Society, at the 
Masonic Temple, “ continue to excite interest, and to be well attended. 
There is a lecture every Friday evening at seven o'clock.” The Society's 
collection of casts, skulls, and drawings, is gradually increasing. The sub- 
joined is an extract from the “ Notices” in the Annals: 

„The Second Anniversary of the Boston Phrenological Society was celebrated 
at Boylston Hall, December 31. 1834. The following was the order of exer- 
cises:— Voluntary on the organ. Prayer. Reading of the Scriptures. 


“ Original Ode (by I. Maclellan jun. Rag. ) on the Birth-Day of Spurkheii. 


Air—America. 
I. IV. 
‘We bear no garlands now, His was the eye to scan 
Twined for the victor's brow, Clearly the mind of man, 
Nor song of praise Through its dim night, 
To Glory’s bloody hand. His the hand to unroll 
To War's assembled band, - Boldly the mystic seroll 
Scourge of both ses and lend, Of the deep human soul 
No hymns we raise. — Making it bright. 
II. V. 
But o’er the noble head His searching wisdom taught 
Of the lamented dead, How the high dome of thought 
Our notes shall burst, Pictured the mind, 
The laurel wreath we bind On that fair chart confest 
In honour of the mind Traced he each restless guest 
In that pure frame enshrined, Which in the human breast 
Now leid in dust ! Lies deep enshrined. 
III. VI. 
Land of the golden vine, But as Time's rolling wave 
Land of the lordly Rhine, Sweeps o'er the stranger s grave, 
Weep, distant land ! Year after year, 
Weep for your son who came Science shall watch his urn, 
Hither in learning’s name, Pilgrims shall thither turn, 
Bearing her eacred flame Beauty around shall mourn, 
In his pure hand. Dropping the tear! 


i Address by the Rev. Geo. Bradburn. Hymn, &c. Benediction. Vo- 
untary. 

The Address of Mr Bradburn was on the utility of Phrenology. The 
subject was ably elucidated by the orator, and much to the edification of the 
audience. We shall have occasion to notice it hereafter more fully. 


“ Officers of the Boston Phrenological Society for 1885.—-Rev. Joux Prer- 
PONT, President; Wm. B. Fowle, Vice-President ; S. G. Howe, M. D., Cor. 
Secretary; M. S. Perry, M. D., Rec. Secretary; Joseph White, Treasurer ; 
E. P. Clark, Nahum Capen, J. F. F. M. D., John Flint, M. D., Council- 
lors; N. B. Shurtleff, M. D., H. T. Tuckerman, Curators.” 

The publication of a series of duodecimo volumes, entitled “ The Phreno- 
logical Library,” is about to be commenced at Boston ; the first six volumes 
to contain an English translation of Dr Gall's work on the Functions of the 
Brain. Dr Epps’ Horte Phrenologice” has been reprinted in the same 
town, 


Among a variety of articles necessarily postponed till our next Number, are 
Reviews of Dr Caldwoll's Thoughts on Physical Education, and of Dr Brigham’s 
Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Excitement upon Health ; 
the case of G. B. of Belfast, and Mr Hancock’s excellent letter on the organs 
of Wit and Comparison. We have received Mr Rondeau's Elements of Truth. 


EDINBURGH, let June 1835. 
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ARTICLE I. 


1. CHRISTIAN ETHICS; on Monat PHILOSOPHY ON THE PRINCIPLES 
or Diving Reveration. By Raren Wanptaw, D. D. 2d Edition. 
London: Jackeon and Walford. 1834. 3vo. 


2. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF ETHICAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, &c. By Sir James Macxixrosg. Being Dissertation 
Second, prefixed to the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopædia Britan- 
nica, | N ; 


3. A FRAGMENT ON MACKINTOSH ; BEING STRICTURES ON SOME 
Passacgs tN His Dissertation. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
1835. 8vo. 


We intend to confine bur remarks on these publications 
chiefly to the views of their authors about the existence and na- 
ture of conscience. On the ground of the corruption of human 
nature by the fall, Dr Wardlaw denies the possibility of esta- 
blishing, by means of observation, a sound ethical philosophy. 
% To show you, in part at least,” says he, my reason for en- 
larging, as I have done, on the hazard arising, in questions of 
morals, from the theories of human philosophy, I now come at 
once to tbe. point which I have had principally in view, and to 
which I alluded in the close of the former lecture. It is this,— 
That in by much the larger proportion of these theories, there 
is an entire, or almost entire, overlooking of a fundamental ar- 
ticle in the statements of fact and of doctrine contained in divine 
revelation, relative to the character and condition of man as a 
subject of God's moral government :—I refer to the innate depra- 
vity of human nature.”—(P. 87.) 1 argue,” he continues, 
“ at present hypothetically. I assume the fact of man’s depra- 
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vity—of the natural and inveterate alienation of his heart from 
God. Now this state of his nature brings with it two distinct 
sources of error. Man, let it be remembered, 1 in yr present 
inquiry, both the investigator, and, in part at least, the subject 
9 8 In each of these ewe of him, 55 a 
souree of error; the first arising from the influence of his depra- 
vity on his character as an investigator; and the second from 
the disposition to make his own nature, without adverting to its 
fallen state, his standard of moral principles, and his study in 
endeavouring to ascertain them. (P. 40.) Let me illustrate 
my meaning by a pimple comparison. Suppose a chemist were 
desirous to ascertain the ingredients of water. What estimate 
should we form of his judgment, if, with this view, he were to 
subject to his analysis a quantity of what had just passed, in the 
bed of a sluggish river, through the midst of a large manufac- 
turing city, from whose common sewers, and other outlets of 
impurity, it had received every possible contamination which, 
either by simple admixture or by chemical affinity, had become 
incorporated with the virgin purity of the fountain ; and if, pro- 
ceeding on such analysis, he were to publish to the world his 
thesis on the composition of water? Little less preposterous 
must be the conduct of those philosophers, who derive their ideas 
of what constitutes rectitude in morals from human nature as it 
is. They analyze the water of the polluted river; and refuse 
the guide that would conduct them to the mountain spring of 
its native purity.—(P. 44.) 

“ According to Bishop Butler's theory, human nature is 
adapted to virtue’ as evidently as ‘ a watch is adapted to mea- 
sure time. But, suppose the watch, by the perverse interference 
of some lover of mischief, to have 19 5 so thoroughly disor- 
ganized,—its moving and its subordinate parts and powers so 
changed in their collocation and their mutual action, that the 
result has become a constant tendency to go backward instead 
of forward, or to go backwards and forwards with irregular, fit- 
ful, evershifting alternation,—so as to require a complete re- 
modelling, and especially a readjustment of its great moving 

wer, to render it fit for its original purpose ;—would not this 

a more appropriate analogy for representing the present cha- 
racter of fallen man ? The whole machine is out of order. The 
mainspring has been broken; and an antagonist power works all 
the parts of the mechanism. It is far from being with human 
nature, as Butler, by the similitude of the watch, might lead his 
reader to suppose. The watch, when duly adjusted, is only, in 
his phrase, liable to be out of order.“ This might suit for an 
illustration of human nature at first, when it received its consti- 
tution from its Maker. But it has lost its appropriateness now. 
That nature, alas ! is not now a machine that is merely ‘ apt to 
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go out of order: it is out of order; so radically disorganized, 
that the grand original power which impelled all its movements 
has been broken and lost, and an unnatural power, the very 
opposite of it, has taken its place; so that it cannot be restored 
to the original harmony of its working, exeept by the interposi- 
tion of the Omnipotence that framed it.”—(P. 126. 

Dr Wardlaw’s own doctrine is briefly stated by himself as fol- 
lows :—“ The sum of all this,” says he, ‘ is :—that man was ori- 
ginally in full possession of the knowledge of the Divine will as 
the rule or law of duty, and that a disposition in accordance with 
this will was (if I may so express myself) inwoven with the very 
texture of his moral constitution: — that in this his original state, 
the dictates of conscience might, with unhesitating assurance, 
have been taken as the test and standard of moral rectitude :-— 
that since, by throwing off his allegiance, man became a sinful 
creature, the knowledge of his Maker's will has not been entirely 
obliterated, but, in consequence of the obliteration of the dispo- 
sition to do it, has become so sadly defaced and confused in its 
characters and impressions, that, although it still leaves him, as a- 
subject of moral government, intelligent and accountable, it has 
been rendered, as a standard of right and wrong, incompetent 
and unsatisfactory, itself requiring to be rectified :—that the 
Holy Scriptures, coming from the same Being who was the 
Author at first of man’s moral nature, are, with respect to the 
rule of duty, in precise harmony with the dictates of conscience 
in that nature, in its state of primitive innocence,—the law in 
the book being the same law as the law then in the heart: and 
that the way to bring mankind back to the knowledge of the 
original law, and to correct the dictates of a depraved and err- 
ing conscience, is to put them in possession of this dtvine docu- 
ment. — (Pp. 176, 177.) 

Dr Wardlaw does not explain a serious difficulty which ap- 
pears to us as phrenologists to attend this view of the fall. If 
man “ was originally in full possession of the knowledge of the 
Divine will,” and if ‘ a disposition in accordance with this will 
was inwoven with the very texture of his moral constitution,” 
how did he come to fall? If there was no imperfection in his 
constitution, how did it give way at the first strain upon it? 
Suppose that an experiment were made to tempt a hare to worry 
a rat, the tempter could not succeed at all, because in this ani- 
mal there is no carnivorous instinct. His temptation would 
really never reach its will. It would never feel the slightest de- 
sire to do what he wished it to accomplish. If there had beer 
no tendency in tbe human mind at first to disobey the Divine 
law—no principle which, through excessive energy, insufficiency 
of knowledge, or other cause, might be led astray—man could 
not have fallen. If there was within him a Wie when suf- 
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ficiently tempted, to go wrong, he was not created perfect. If 
the temptation, and the power of resistance, were antagonist 
rinciples, and if the latter was, in relation to the former, so 
ſeebie that it was liable to yield at the first solicitation, it is a 
contradiction in terms to speak of a being thus constituted, and 
exposed to a trial which he could not sustain, as perfect. The 
subject is a dark and difficult one; but if divines will adduce it 
for the purpose of obstructing and depreciating scientific know- 
ledge, they cannot reasonably object to our endeavouring to d 
fend nature against their aspersions. i 
Dr Wardlaw contrasts the certainty of Scripture information 
with the darkness of philosophy. We should be unfaithful to 
our God,” says he, and throw a disparaging insult on His 
name, were we thus to consent that the wisdom of the only 
wise’ should make its obeisance to the chair of human science; 
or were we to admit that He has left His word with less conclu- 
sive evidence in its behalf, than that by which the wise men of 
this world can vindicate the dictates of their own sagacity.”"— 
(P. 20.) 

We are truly grieved to find a man of Dr Wardlaw’s charac- 
ter giving solemn utterance to a denunciation so undiscrimina- 
ting, unfounded, and prejudicial to the progress of rational in- 
quiry and social improvement, as that which we have just 
quoted. In the mouth of a persecutor of the darker ages, it 
would have seemed appropriate; in that of an enlightened 
Christian minister, it is altogether indefensible, and deserving of 
the severest reprobation. Indeed, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that, in writing it, Dr Wardlaw saw clearly the meaning which 
it really conveys. 

When Dr Wardlaw speaks of a disparaging insult being of- 
fered to the wisdom of “ the only wise” in allowing it to make its 
bow to “ the chair of human science,” he is guilty of cherishing 
that most ignorant and disgraceful prejudice, which deems it es- 
sential to the honour of the Omnipotent, to separate Him entirely 

Jrom the works which He has created, and which He, at the be- 
ginning, pronounced to be “ good ;” as if it were now a re- 
proach to the Artificer that He had ever seen meet to create the 
world and all that it contains. What, we would ask, is human 
science,” that it should be thus contemned ? If it be any thing, 
it is 8 a knowledge of the works of God, and of the laws 
by which those works are regulated. And this being the case, 
where is the disparaging insult” in believing that the wisdom 
of * the only wise” may be traced, not in the Scriptures only, 
but also in the records of human science, and, as there exhibit- 
ed, be found conducive to the better understanding and more 
useful application of the word?“ 

We cannot, indeed, conceive a more illiberal or hurtful preju- 
dice than that which constantly sceks to elevate a wall of ada- 
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mant between the Scriptures and what is stigmatised as “‘ human 
science,” as if man could arrogate to himself the wonders of 
creation, and make the world anew, different from the state in 
which it is left by the Creator. Dr Wardlaw is too intelligent 
not to admit that WHAT Is TRUE 18 EQUALLY or Gon, whether 
it be taken from his written word, or come to us through the obser- 
vation of his works. All true science being merely a transcript 
of God’s works and laws, is consequently divine in the same 
sense as creation itself; and surely even Dr Wardlaw would 
shrink from affirming it to be a disparaging insult on the name 
of God, to believe that His works are as undoubtedly authentic 
and the laws of creation as obligatory on us as His word.” We 
suspect that, by human science,” Dr Wardlaw in reality means 
false or untrue science. He speaks elsewhere of “ science falsely 
so called ;” and, in this view of the matter, we can go heartily 
along with him in holding it to be a disparaging insult to the 
Divine Being to allow His wisdom to make its obeisance to hu- 
man ignorance or falsehood. But there is no chair” for teach- 
ing false science; and if this be really his meaning, it was 
strongly incumbent on him to express himself more clearly, in- 
stead of impeding the advance of God’s truth, by raising up feel- 
ings of hostility and prejudice where they are already too active. 

If the God of truth be the one only and true God, and if the 
truths of science proceed from the same divine source as the 
truths of revelation (a position which no sane pee can deny), 
it is sheer absurdity to talk of one class of truths “ making obei- 
sance” to the other. Where there is but one source, none can be 
higher; and no one truth can lose its virtue merely on account 
of its ranking among others equally well known, instead of stand- 
ing in seeming opposition to them. 

Dr Wardlaw, indeed, with strange inconsistency, admits these 
very principles to be sound, and says, I would lay it down, 
with all the certainty of an axiomatic principle, that divine reve- 
lation and true philosophy can never be really at variance; that 
it is only false philosophy that fears revelation, or that revelation 
needs to fear. — (P. 29.) The universe, he adds, “ is the pro- 
duet of one mind. There can be nothing in it, therefore, which, 
when rightly understood, will be found contradictory. As far 
as human research has hitherto extended, wisdom and skill have 
been apparent in all the departments of nature; the increasing 
light of science, instead of detecting any failures or defects, hav- 
ing progressively illustrated known, and elicited unknown won- 
ders ; and from the uniformity with which every fresh accession 
to the means of scientific discovery has added to the manifesta- 
tions of divine intelligence, we reasonably infer, that, could its 
investigations embrace the whole extent of creation, the result 
would still be the same. And if we assume infinite intelligence 
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‘to belong to Deity, there results a still surer hypothetical cer- 
tainty, that all the productions of that intelligence must Le such as 
to ae knowledge alone on our part to insure the discernment 
of their excellence.” — (P. 242.) Here Dr Wardlaw writes like 
a true philosopher, and really does honour to the Master whom 
he professes to serve. But under the influence of his aoa e 
‘education, he excludes human nature from the catalogue of the 
Creator’s works. He says, It is my very object to shew that 
the science of morals has ‘ no province at all’ independently of 
theology ; and that it cannot be philosophically discussed ex- 
cept on theological principles.” We are surprised that it has 
not occurred to Dr Wardlaw that human nature, instead of 
forming an exception to the divine wisdom and goodness mani- 
fested in creation, may really never have been “ rightly under- 
stood.“ He might as reasonably urge the Fall as an argument 
against the possibility of studying the science of optics, as against 
that of cultivating ethical philosophy. Optics is founded on the 
structure, functions, and relations of the eye, and ethics on the 
structure, functions, and relations of the mental organs. Against 
optics he might argue thus: The eye is no longer such as it 
epee from the hands of the Creator: it is now liable to 

lindness ; or if, in some more favoured individuals, the natural 
corruption does not proceed so far as to produce this dire ef- 
fect, yet universal experience proves that human nature now 
labours under squinting eyes, opaque eyes, long-sighted eyes, 
and short-si hted eyes,—and that many individuals have only 
one eye. The external world, also, is no longer what it ori- 
ginally was. There are mists which obscure the rays of light, 
clouds which intercept them, air and water which refract them ; 
and almost every object in creation reflects them. Look at a 
straight rod half plunged in water, and you will see it crooked. 
Can a science founded on such organs, operating in such a me- 
dium, and directed to such objects, be admitted into the class of 
ascertained truths, by which men are to regulate their conduct ? 
Optics, and all its superstructures,” he might continue, ‘ astro- 
nomy, with all its pompous revelations of countless suns, attended 
by insumerable worlds rolling through space, the offepring of 
this science falsely so called, must be laid in the dust, and be- 
come fallen monuments of human pride and mental delusion.” 
There is as much truth in an argument like this, as in that 
urged by Dr Wardlaw against moral philosophy founded on the 
study of nature. The answer to the objections against optics is, 
that the constitution, functions, and relations of the eye have 
been appointed by the Creator; that when we become sufficiently 
acquainted with these, we discover that there are sound and un- 
sound eyes certainly ; but that optics is founded on the proper- 
ties of the most perfect eyes which can be met with. Again, 
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there are undoubtedly mists and clouds in the atmosphere, but 
we aacertain the laws of the inadence of light, by observations 
made at times when these are absent. Certain media also un- 
questionably refract the rays of light, but they do so regularly, 
and their effects can be ascertained and allowed for. 

The lel holds in regard to the mind to a much greater 
extent than Dr Wardlaw probably is aware of. The Creator has 
fashioned the whole mental organs, conferred on them their 
functions, aud appointed their relations. We meet with some 
individuals in whom the organs of the animal propensities are 
too large, and the moral organs deficient : these are the mo- 
rally blind. We meet with individuals who, with moderate or- 

ns of the propensities, have received large organs of Benevo- 
fae and Veneration, but deficient organs of Conscientiousness : 
these have a moral squint. But we meet also with innumerable 
examples of persons in whom the organs of the propensities are 
moderate, and the moral and intellectual organs wel 1 
and who thereby enjoy the natural elements of a sound moral vi- 
sion, and need only culture and information to lead them to moral 
truths as sound, certain, and applicable to practice, as the con- 
clusions of the optician himaelf. Revelation necessarily suppo- 
ses in man a capacity of son rei and profiting by its 
communications; and Dr Wardlaw’s arguments appear to us to 
strike as directly at the root of man’s capacity to understand and 
interpret Scripture, as at his power to understand and interpret 
the works and natural institutions of the Creator. 

Dr Wardlaw, we have seen, discards natural ethics entirely, 
and insists that Scripture is our guide in morals. Arch- 
bishop Whately, on the other hand, who is not less eminent as 
a theologian, and certainly more distinguished as a philosopher, 
than Dr Wardlaw, assures us, that God has not revealed to 
ue a system of morality such as would have been needed for a 
being who had no other means of distinguishing right and 

On the contrary, the inculeation of virtue repro- 
bation of vice in Scripture, are in such a tone as seem to presup- 
pose u naterul power, or a capacity for acquiring the power, to 
distinguish them. And if a man, denying or renouncing all 
claims of natural conscience, should practise without scruple 
every thing he did not find expressly forbidden in Scripture, 
and thiak Fimeelf not bound to do any thing that is not there 
expressly enjoined, exclaiming at every turn, 

„Is it so nominated in the bond ?” 


he would be leading a life very unlike what a Christian’s should be.” 
In our humble opinion, it is only profound ignorance of hu- 
man nature on the one side or the other, that can lead to such 
contradictory opinions as these. We agree with Archbisho 
Whately, and are forced to remark, that although Dr Ward. 
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law’s arguments may be safely presented to readers who know 
nothing philosophically concerning the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, they make but a sorry appearance in the eyes of a 
well instructed phrenologist. Without meaning the least disre- 
spect to Scripture, we would crave the attention of Dr Wardlaw 
to the organs of the different propensities, sentiments, and intel- 
lectual faculties, as they exist in the brain; and ask him, Who 
created these organs? who bestowed on them their functions ? 
and who established the relations which exist between them and 
external beings and objects? Dr Wardlaw assures us, that 
“ the mainspring (of the human mind) has been broken, and 
that an antagonist power works all the parts of the mechanism ;” 
and also that the grand original power which impelled all its 
movements has been broken and lost, and an unnatural power, 
the very opposite of it, has taken its place.” We ask, whence 
came the “ unnatural power” here spoken of? Who made it, 
and who planted it in man? If God—does God set up an un- 
natural power to war against the natural powers which He him- 
self instituted? We wish that Dr W. had given this “ ante- 
gonist” and “ unnatural” power a name, and told us whether 
it has an organ, like the other faculties, in the brain. He a 
pears to us to have only two alternatives—either to deny the 
existence and functions of mental organs altogether, or to ad- 
mit that they are the workmanship of God. If he choose the 
former alternative, we are ready to go to proof with him on the 
subject. He is aware of the existence of Phrenology as a phi- 
losophy of mind; and a very little attention to it would have 
sufficed to satisfy him, that its facts, principles, and results, 
are capable of being much more directly referred to the Crea- 
tor’s will, and therefore more worthy of confidence, than the 
_ crude speculations of Ae who have prosecuted the 
study of moral and intellectual science by methods palpably im- 
perfect and fallacious. If he admit that organs with definite 
functions and relations exist, it is incumbent on him to explain 
what the effect of the fall was on them. Does he mean to say 
that man possesses organs now which have no legitimate sphere 
of action? This must be said in order to maintain consistently 
the natural corruption of the human mind. Did man, before 
the fall, possess organs prompting him to kill for sustenance, to 
oppose aggression, and to resent injuries? Did he possess or- 
gans prompting him to practise concealment and to shun dan- 
ger? Did he possess organs prompting him to acquire and ac- 
cumulate property? The organs here referred to appear to us 
to bear the most marked relationship to a world constituted as 
the present now is. If man possessed them before the fall, it is 
difficult to conceive what object they could serve in a scene in 
which there was no death, no conflict, no danger, no want, and 
no aggression. If they were added to man’s nature only after 
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the fall, he is not now the same being as he was before it; he 
is as different as a tiger is from a sheep. 

Farther, was man an organized being before the fall? The 
records of creation, from the remotest geological periods, shew 
that in the case of the lower animals death was an accompani- 
ment of organization ; and dissolution appears to be a condition 
of it in man also, If man was an organized being before the 
fall, and not liable to death, his constitution must have been so 
different from what it now is, as to be inconceivable by us. If 
he was not then organized, he is now a different being. In 
short, in either view, he is not the same being as when he was 
created. ‘The truth, however, is, that the doctrine of the inhe- 
rent depravity of human nature is found in Scripture only by 
some denominations of Christians; while to others, not less ho- 
nest, pious, learned, and intelligent, the Bible appears to teach 
no such view of the faculties and condition of man. Theologians, 
termed orthodox, may hereafter discover this too; just as they 
have discovered that the doctrine of the sums diurnal motion 
round the earth is one which the Bible does not teach,—although 
the church, two centuries ago, declared the Copernican system 
to be ‘ absurd, philosophically false, and formally heretical, be- 
cause it is expressly contrary to the Holy Scripture.” 

The observations offered in the seventh article of our last 
number, are calculated to shew what the Bible really teaches 
regarding human nature. On this topic, however, we for- 
bear to enlarge, through fear of creating uneasiness in the 
minds of some of our readers; but the imperative obligations 
of truth forbid us to conceal the bearing of Phrenolagy on the 
doctrine of the fall. In propounding the results to which ob- 
servation leads, concerning the mental organs and their func- 
tions, we deny that we are wise men of this world vindicating 
the dictates of our own sagacity.” We respectfully maintain 
that we are paying to the Deity a more sincere homage than 
that offered by Dr Wardlaw. We are venturing, in the face of 
1 sad. obloquy, to call attention to the Creator’s works, 
_ and to vindicate His wisdom, as it is written by His own hand 

in the volume of nature. Dr Wardlaw shuts his eyes to this 
volume; and, in the knowledge that he is addressing a public 
who have been trained for centuries to receive his views without 
question, triumphs in his condemnation of what appear to us to 
be really divine truths. 

The phrenologist, finding it impossible to deny that God 
created the cerebral organs and instituted their functions, per- 
ceiving a wise adaptation between the human faculties and the 
external world, and discovering a legitimate sphere of action 
for every faculty, feels himself constrained to believe that man, 
such as he now exists, is the workmanship of the Creator. 
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But, as already intimated, our chief object, in the present ar- 
ticle, is to notice the statements of the authors of the different 
works named in the title, respecting the nature and origin of 
conscience. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his Dissertation prefixed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, condemns “ the erroneous but preva- 
lent notion, that the law of association produces only such a close 
union of a thought and a feeling, as gives one the power of re- 
viving the other ;” the truth being; econ ns to him, that it 
forms them into a new compound, in which the properties of the 
component parts are no longer discoverable, and which may itself 
become a substantive principle of human nature.“ He represents 
conscience as one of these new compounds, and gives an analysis 
of its elementary parts; but we confess our inability to compre- 
hend his analysis, The fundamental elements, according to him, 
are the affections,” and the “ volitions, voluntary acts, which 
are the only means of their gratification.” The habitual dis- 
position to perform them,” he says, “ is felt in ourselves, and 
observed in others with satisfaction.” In this state we desire 
to experience these beneficent volitions, to cultivate a disposition 
towards them, and to do every correspondent act. They are, 
for their own sake, the objects of desire. They thus constitute 
a large portion of those emotions, desires, and affections, which 
regard certain dispositions of the will as their sole and ultimate 
end. These are what are called the moral sense, the moral sen- 
timents, or last, though most simply, by the ancient name of 
conscience.” —(P. 407.) This account of conscience is to us quite 
unintelligible. Sir James farther remarks, that “the formation 
of conscience from so many elements, and especially the combi- 
nation of elements so unlike as the private desires and the social 
affections, early contribute to give it the appearance of that 
simplicity and independence which in its mature state really dis- 
tinguish it."—(P. 409.) This sentence is, if possible, still more 
incomprehensible. 

However, Dr Ralph Wardlaw, in his Christian. Ethics,” 
coincides essentially with Sir James Mackintosh in his views of 
conscience, and resolves it into judgment. I have often, for 
my own part,” says he, “in thinking of this subject, been at 
a loss to conceive what conscience can include in it, beyond the 
exercise of the judgment in the particular department of morals. 
Even those who speak of it as if it were something different, or 
something more, are at the same time accustomed to use lan- 
65.4 about it, that will hardly apply to it in any other view.“ 

178.) . 

The anonymous author of the “ Fragment on Mackintosh, 
mentioned in our title, has dedicated his whole volume to an 
exposition of Sir James Mackintosh’s errors; but, on the sub- 
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11 5 of conscience, he is not much more intelligible or sound 
imself. When the matter of faet,” says he, “ obscured by 
ridiculous language about a conscience having authority, is ex- 
pressed naturally, there is no difficulty to any body. The man 
decides; conscience is but a werd. The man decides that cer- 
tain things are right, otber things are wrong. What authorit 
does he want for doing what is right, abstaining from what is 
wrong? In the very deciding that an aot is right, he decides 
that it ought to be done. > Is not this all that is meant by the 
command of conscience? The very point decided is the obli- 
gation. The talk about the right of command assigned to con- 
science is but so much jargon. It literally means, that what is 
judged right to be done, is judged right to be done; which, to 

sure, is a conclusion of the class for which Sir James has a 
predilection.”—(P. 108.) 

These authors omit all reference to Phrenology, although it 
is difficult to believe them to have been ignorant of its existences 
Sir James Mackintosh, however, makes an observation which, if 
he had legitimately followed it out, would have led him to very 
different conclusions.” There must be,” says he, “ primary 
pleasures, pains, and even appetites, which arise from no prior 
state of mind, and which, if explained at all, can be derived only 
from bodily organization; for, if there were not, there could be 
no secondary desires. What the number of the underived prin- 
ciples may be, is a question to which the answers of philosophers 
have been extremely various, and of which the consideration is 
not necessary to our present purpose. The rules of philoso. 
phizing, however, require that causes should not be multiplied 
without necessity.” 

With all deference to Sir James's authority, we conceive that 
the determination of the number of the underived principles” 
of the mind, is the first step in all sound mental philosophy; and 
when he admits that these can be derived only from bodily 
organization,” it is nonsense to add, that the rules of philoso- 
phizing require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity.” Who would think of attempting either to multiply 
or to diminish senses, feelings, or powers, derived from “ bodily 
organization,” unless he could make and unmake the bodily or- 
gans themselves, which no sane individual pretends to do? 

These authors appear to us not to enjoy a glimpse of what 
conscience is. According to Phrenology, the intellectual facul- 
ties perceive substances and beings that exist, with their pheno- 
mena, dependencies, and relations; but they do not feel emo- 
tions. The organs of these faculties lie in the anterior lobe of 
the brain, and their number and functions are pretty clearly as- 
certained. In the coronal region there are organs which mani- 
fest various feelings or emotions, called the moral sentiments, 
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such as Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness. The 

wer of any individual to experience each of -these emotions 
Bears relation (other conditions being equal) to the size of its 
own organ. These feelings are entirely distinct from the intel- 
lectual faculties, but may act along with them. If, for example, 
we see a man held down by force in a chair, and another draw- 
ing a tooth from his head, —and if we are told that the suffering 

rty is a Jew whom a tyrant is in the act of robbing, and that 
Fis teeth are in the course of being pulled out one by one to 
compel him to disclose and surrender his property ;—the intel- 
lect perceives the victim and his tormentors, and comprehends 
their motives and designs, but there its functions stop. The 
sentiments of benevolence and justice, however, start into action ; 
they pity the sufferer, and condemn the tyrant and his ruffian 
instruments. The force of the perception is in relation to the 
size (other conditions being equal) of the intellectual organs; 
and the intensity of the emotions in relation to the size (ceteris 
paribus) of the moral organs. An idiot, deficient of the former, 
might not be capable of clearly understanding the object and 
motives of the operator, and so might fail to perceive the injus- 
tice of the proceeding, and to experience the corresponding emo- 
tion, even although the organ of Conscientiousness were large. 
A man of genius, on the other hand, might comprehend the 
whole transaction very clearly by means of powerful intellectual 
organs; but, if he were very deficient in the organs of the mo- 
ral sentiments, and pos large organs of Acquisitiveness and 
Destructiveness, he might relly approve of the proceeding as 
a clever and convenient way for a sovereign to obtain supplies. 
Or, if the very same acts were perceived by the intellect, but if 
the spectator were told that the individual in the chair was a 
victim not to a tyrant but to toothach, and that the extractor of 
the teeth was a very humane and skilful dentist who was re- 
lieving him from torture, the moral feelings would here also start 
into activity, but with very different results. Benevolence would 
feel compassion for the sufferer, and both it and Conscientious- 
ness would be agreeably affected towards the operator; in other 
words, Benevolence would love him, and Conscientiousness ap- 
prove of his conduct. 

We conceive the fact to be positively ascertained, that there 
is an organ which produces the feeling of justice and injustice, 
duty and incumbency ; and that the, power with which the feel- 
ing acts in each individual bears a relation (other conditions being 
equal) to the size of the organ. Individuals who possess the 
organ large, instinctively feel the existence, power, and supre- 
macy of conscience. Those in whom it is deficient, seem inca- 
17 e of comprehending either its nature, its force, or its objects. 

f such persons saw a patient labouring under disease of the or- 
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gans of Conscientiousness, and heard the awful yet unfounded 
self-accusations, amounting to agony and horror, which its de- 
ranged and painful action produces, they would perhaps see the 
folly of attempting to account for such feelings by ascribing 
them to disordered intellectual perceptions, or erroneous associa- 
tions. The utter disregard of the statement of Phrenologists, 
that there is an organ of Conscientiousness, and the persevering 
efforts to form theories of conscience, without inquiring whether 
this assertion be true or false, indicates to us that no great de- 
velopment of the organ exists in the brain of the theorist. 

In Mr Combe's System of Phrenology,” this subject is dis- 
cussed more at length. Of all the metaphysicians, Dr Thomas 
Brown gives the most correct account of conscience. 


ARTICLE II. 


HINTS ON THE FORMATION AND CONDUCT OF A GENE. 
RAL MODEL NORMAL SCHOOL, for training Teachers to supply 
the Demand of a National System of Popular Education. By Mr Simpson. 


As the writer has stated, in another place, * what he humbly 
considers the 5 of Normal training, he will confine him- 
self, in the following lines, to a statement, seriatim, of a fer 
practical suggestions. 

I. As the teachers to be trained are intended for a system of 
popular education, it will be sufficient that they are qualified to 
teach pupils from the age of two to sixteen, 

II. That educational term will, of course, be divided into two 
periods, namely, from two to six, or the infant-school period— 
and from six to fourteen or sixteen, the advanced or juvenile- 
school period ; and for each of these there ought to be a teacher 
trained, as schools for each ought to coexist in every parish of 
the country. 

III. At the outset, as the demand for teachers: will be imme- 
diate and urgent to meet the great multiplication of schools, 
the teachers, to be admitted for training in the Normal school, 
must necessarily be of a more mature age, than in future years 
would be required, or advisable. It is therefore suggested that 
the Seminanis (as they are conveniently called in Prussia), 
should not, at first, be under twenty nor above twenty-five years 
of age, and should have received, previously, an average edu- 
cation. 

IV. A Normal school, whether Infant or Juvenile, should be 
a seminary for ordinary pupils of the appropriate age for such 
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schools; who, in so far as they are concerned, will receive the 
tuition of the Normal master, as if that were the sole object. 
This plan, itis thought, has many advantages over that of train- 
ing the Seminants themselves as pupils. 

V. The Seminants will attend separate prelections, to be deli- 
vered by the Normal teacher, on the principles of education, the 
machinery and art of teaching, and the whole economy of a 
school. They will, at their own hours, improve themeelves by 
reading the bouks recommended by the Normal teacher, and be 
exercised by stated examinations on all the subjects of the lec- 
tures ; the stimulus to zeal and progress will be the earliness and 
recommendatory terms of their future diploma of qualification, 
upon which will depend their settlement as teachers. 

VI. As affording the best application of the principles of the 
prelections, the seminants will attend in school, witness the 
whole management of the young pupils by the Normal teacher, 
and by turns be exercised in teaching them, and performing 
scientific experiments, under his direction. 

VII. As the young pupils may be 200, and the seminants 
double the number, a very simple mechanical arrangement will 
prevent that confusion and distraction, which a multitude of per- 
sons on the floor of a school-room, looking on, would necessarily 
oecasion. To obviate this, a Normal school-hall should be ade- 
quately large and high, of an oblong form, and seated, like a lee- 
- ture-theatre, on three sides; leaving the wall at one end free, for 
diagrams, black board, &c. The seats will rise to within six feet 
of the ceiling, and the floor will be as large as that of an ordinary 
school-room, and seated as such for the school pupils. On theas- 
cending benches will sit the Seminants, with their note-books in 
their hands, in silent and fixed attention to all that is proceed- 
ing on the floor. None of them will leave his seat to descend to 
the floor, without being called by the Normal teacher to exercise, 
or assist in exercising, the school. By this arrangement, confu- 
sion will be avoided; and as every, the minutest, part of the 
actual training will be repeatedly seen and treasured by the Se- 
minants, uniformity, not only in the matter but the method and 
manner of teaching, will be attained, and carried to the remo- 
test parts of the country. 

VIII. In the Normal Infant school, the Seminants will be 
trained to the system of Wilderspin; and there are some teachers 
of infant schools known to the writer, who are well qualified 
to conduct a Normal Infant school, including the separate pre- 
lections to, and examination of, the Seminants. For one Nor- 
mal Infant school—and it should be the leading one, we may 
be at perfect ease, as long as the father of the improved system 
of infant education, Wilderspin himself, is to us. No- 
thing more need be said on this branch of Normal teaching. 
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1X. For the successive stages of a Normal Juvenile school, a 
teacher of great knowledge, readiness and skill in communicating 
his knowledge to others, arrangement and method, impertur- 
bable temper, great vivacity, untiring activity, and firmness of 
character, will be required. Every thing depends upon the 
choice of this first and leading public functiunary. Unassisted 
as the Seminant will be, when afterwards in charge of a re- 
mote parish juvenile school, he must, during his period of Nor- 
mal training, have seen the varied and laborious duty done in 
the utmost perfection of which it is capable. The education, the 
total education, of the great majority of his parish, will be expect- 
ed of him; and it must be impressed upon him, that that edu- 
cation is measured now by a much higher standard than it used 
to be. It is not reading, writing, and cyphering merely; these 
are its instruments; it is that real practical knowledge which 
will fit the pupils for usefulness, success, and happiness in life. 

X. The Normal teacher will endeavour to obtain his pupils, 
of six years of age, from the infant schools; and as the first 
school must start with pupils of different ages, the more advan- 
ced pupils should be recruited from the best existing schools of 
the place. When the school is organised, and in full operation, 
the Seminants will commence their attendance ; and it is humbly 
suggested, that the course whieh they will witness might be 
realy the following: 

First, The Monitorial machinery, which was partially introduc- 
ed in the Infant school, will be arranged and practised on a larger 
and still more systematic plan in the Juvenile. No pains should 
be spared to train the Seminants to a ready, skilful, and me- 
thodical use of this important instrument; for without it a large 
parish school cannot be conducted by one teacher. It follows, 
that the Seminants must witness the most perfect order, and 
ready and cheerful obedience, in the juvenile pupils themselves, 
to be indissolubly associated in their minds with the very idea 
of a school. 

Second, The Seminants will see all the religious and moral 
feeling and conduct, and all the refinement, and cleanly and or- 
derly habits, of the Infant school, respected, increased, and prac- 
tised, in the Juvenile; and never for one moment relaxed, either 
in the intercourse of the teacher with his pupils, or in that of 
the pupils with each other, during the whole subsistence of the 
sehool. These should constitute the very atmosphere of a school, 
without which it were better to shut its doors. 

Third, They will see a marked attention paid by their 
Normal instructor to the ventilation of the school-hall ; 80 
that, on no account, even for a few minutes, its numerous in- 
mates shall breathe bad air; and the privileges and advantages 
of ventilation, as lessons, will be much dwelt upon. They will 
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seg: the, temperature of ithe schoelraom scrupulously. attended 
cr peated the pupils shall never. be chilled by,cold: They 
Witness no, e im standing, nr. ad. 
ting, no injury, te, the spine, by, want.af; hack. aupport in. sittingy 
and no confinement, for more than an bour. at a time, without 
exercise in, the niring ground, with she benefit of xatqtory awings, 
and other safe .gympasticg nthe hall, when empty, 10 dhe wall 
aired by, cxoss windows. No. relaxation in these, essentials of phy. 
sical: education should be. permitted to be witnessed by the Semin 
nants ; who, both. in their own separate. iastrugtion, and thraugh 
that given to the pupils of the school in their, presence, ah 
learn and appreciate all its principles. CEO Mente a 

Harth, The Seminants will see, the lessons on objects, whieln 
wene 10 a certain extent taught at the infant school, acgording/to 
the. Pestalozzian plan as realized by Dr Mayo, resumed ead carn 
ried on and x e eas of a great e of incidental. train 
ing for reading, spelling, grammar, and etymology, together- 
wih much collateral useful knowledge,, may au be incidentally,’ 
and most agreeably, learned while the lessons on abjects are gothg 
forward. Second, if second, to the monitorial, is the INCIDENTA 
system of teaching. Its saving of time and labour is inealau . 
lable; and, instead of confusing and mutually obstructing,. the, 
subjects, taking their places as nature points out, will aid each 
othex’s acquisition. By this method, too, the teacher advatwes 
& numerous class of pupils at che same stage of training; which 
is- decidedly preferable. to. teaching minutely divide! alases, 
1 10 at once saves labour to the teacher, and stimulates the pu-. 

$: . à N k noo 1 i ree hee aye 

Fifth, From the best books of useful knowledge of commen: 
things, matters, and affairs in life, and from his own ‘stares, 
whieh ought to be encyclopedia, the Normal teagher will impext 
knowledge, always, if possible, by real. illuetrations, either, ork: 
ginal, or in drawings and models,.and will interrogate the puplls, 
aud establish a system of mutual interrogation, in this bou ` 
field. Much of this exercise, as already naticed, will be inci. 
dental, In such instruction the Normal teacher will refer. to 
the best sources of information for the private.studies of the. 
Semipants; and a good book on grammar, parsing, and ety- 
mology, will be placed in the hands of the juvenile pupils, be. 
sides the books on objects and useful knowledge. 

- Siath, Penmanship and arithmetic will be going on at. the 
same.time, not only incidentally, but at separate hours for their 
more accurate exercise. ; 

Seventh, ana ays as 5 including the elements 
of „ ma taught to as large a class as have passed the: 
ane treaty enumerated ; and natural theology “will inci. 
dentally assist and elevate the pursuit. Going on with natural 
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history, and aiding it incidentally, will be taught i 
by the globe as wall ns by maps ; aaa the deneni, of Ep, 
both planetary and sidereal ; there is nothing in either which a 
young person of ten or twelve years of age, of ordinary capa- 
city, may not comprehend, relish, and master. j 

Eighth, Drawing may be incidentally learned and prac- 
tised, for all the pupils should draw as well as write. hole 
classes may be drawing, writing, calculating, &c., under the 
master’s tuition, when ts is at the same time superintending 
other exercises. Monitors will do much here. Simultaneous 
superintendence of various exercises is an educational accom- 
plishment of great value; and the Seminants cannot be too 
much impressed with its importance, or too much exercised in it. 

Ninth, A general outline of Civil History, and, incidentally, the 
civil economy of our own country, with a view of our rights and 
duties as citizens; and farther, incidentally, a notion of ranks in 
society and their foundation, and of the nature of trades and pro- 
fessions, labour, wages, markets, &c. i 

Tenth, The elements of Chemistry; a lecture, with experi- 
ments and illustrations, once a-week; with examinations on, allu- 
sions to, and applications of, that science, upon all suitable oc- 
casions. ; 

Eleventh, The same with physics and mechanics. 

` Twelfth, Some practical knowledge of May as a physical, 
moral, and intellectual being. The structure and functions of his 
body, the conditions of his health, and the faculties and opera- 
tions of his mind; with the relations of both body and mind 
to external objects, and the duties thence arising, as a sys- 
tem of natural ethics. 

Lastly, An outline of English literature, some practice in 
composition, and a knowledge of the names and works of Bri- 

` tish authors, both prose writers and poets. 

Languages, other than the vernacular, can form no part of 
a popular course for a whole school. These, as well the dead 
as living languages, must be learned by those who choose or 
need them, by separate or subsequent study. I should recom- 
mend subsequent study, as found b experience to do more in a 
year or two, than earlier tuition in languages achieves in five or 
six. 

Nothing has been said of revealed religion, from the ex- 
treme delicacy and difficulty of prescribing for the treatment 
of that sacred subject in a manner that shall bring together all 
sects on a common ground, and from the conviction that a 
plan for its communication does not properly fall within a state. 
ment of the mere organization of a Normal school. The Wil- 
derspin plan of Infant-training includes Scripture knowledge, 
and a farther prosecution of this in the Juvenile school ought 
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not to be objected to by any sect. One. poiat .shentd never. be 
yielded. nο Normal school ought to he exclusively in the hands 
of any. seat, whether dominant or dissenting. 00057... 9 
I it should startle.the reader to be, tald, that. all the studies 
above mentioned are necessary, inan. anerage education bestowed 
from six to sixteen, and if he should doubt. the practicability uf 
their realization, either by the teacher on. thę one andy, or. he 
pupils on the other, the writar has great, pleasure in stating, 
that the whole, or nearly the. whole, is realized, and realized by 
ane teacher, im several seminaries known to him. Much of, it, 
though not yet all, is done in the English department of, Mr Cuar 
ningham’s academy in Edinburgh, and in other, institutions both 
in England and Scotland; but certainly nowhere so completely 
and satisfactorily, both in matter and method of teaching, asin 
the English department of the self-reformed High School of Glas- 
gow. The writer calls it self-reformed, for it Is. the splitary in- 
stance, known to him at least, of any institution, literary or par 
litical, being reformed from within, Mr Dorsey, a gentleman 
accomplished in an extraordinary degree in literature and scienag, 
and unrivalled in his mode of communication, has the merit. of 
conducting, and indeed of haying created, the English department 
in that school; which, eee oe it does, all that is abaye. de- 
— er a conn i one sbort of o dend ag 
Hving foreign languages, a gher. pursulls of, colege. * 
Last of all, the witer bags humbly to suggest, that it world 
be expedient for the Government to begin with oye Normal 
which even the normal teachers in others to. be sybse- 
quently established should, for a.certain time, attend along with 
ordinary seminants. URixonurrr, upon the best model 
which can be established, is too important, ton vital, to the whole 
ayatem of popular education, to require to be more than hinted 
at. Give but undivided attention, at first, to one preat and, 
#6 nearly as possible, perfect Normal school, and others, even 
improved by ita experience, will be matter of easy subsequent 
organization. 


ARTICLE III. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
MENTAL FACULTIES, AND, IN PARTICULAR, ON THE 

_ MODES AND LAWS OF THE ACTIVITY OF DESTRUCTIVE. 
NESS. By Mr Rosznt Cox. 


Tx proneness of any cerebral organ to act, and the. inten- 
sity of its action, are influenced by a variety of different eireum- 
e The writer lately went to Glasgow for the purpose of witnessing Mr 


Dorsey’s method in actual operation in his own hands ; and found it to justify 
the most favourable reports he had heard of it. 
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stances.” Fbese are, first, the extent ef its development; er- 
eond; its quality, temperament, or internal orgunic constitution’ ; 
third, the external -causes of ‘excitement to which it is ex i 
Hiid the exercise or training which it has undergone; 5 
the: quantity, quality, aud force and ‘quickness of circulation, 
lof the blood by which it is stimulated; and. NA, the influence 
‘eNerted upon it by other portions df the brain and nervous sys- 
tëm.: Of alt these particulars, the development of the organ % 
that in regard to which there is generally least difficulty in the 
way of the practical phrenologist ;—the means of judging of the 
Coen of the bram have been investigated with considerable, 
agh tiot yet perfect; success: the effects of training, exter- 
vat circumstances, and the condition of the blood, have been 
largely eluridated ; — but with regard to the mutual influence’ uf 
the organs, an ample field appears to remain unexplored. There 
dte different modes in which one eerebral organ may he said tb 
inguence another. First, it may restrain us from acting under the 
other’s impulse, without in any degree ae the force of that 
impalse itself; as when a person who ardently desires to strike 
bis ‘neighbour, is prevented by Cautiousness from gratifying this 
inclination. Or, in the second place, it may direct the other td 
seek pratification in a particular line of conduct; as when an 
avaricious man is led by Conseientiousness to amass weakth 
honest industry rather than by theft. In such cases, however, 
it is only the resul of the activity that is modified, not the ac- 
tivity itself; 60 that, strictly speaking, the mutual influence of 
the organs is the production, increase, diminution, or extinction, 
df the activity of one organ, consequent upon certain states of 
offter-organs. As already hinted, this department of Phreno- 
Pogy, though a most interesting field of inquiry, has hitherto 
been greatly overlooked. Dr Spursheim adverts to it in a brief 
and somewhat unsatisfactory manner in his work on Edueatich, 
a chapter of which is devoted to “ the mutual influence of: the 
faculties ‘as a means of excitement ;° and the subject is touched 
upon in a cursory way also by Mr Combe, in his analysis of 
Association in the “ System of e It is intrieate and 
bewildering in no ordinary degree, but, being also of very great 
importance, obviously deserves to be minutely and carefully 
investigated. I have of late bestowed considerable attention 
upon this department of the physiology of the brain, and am 
convinced that phrenologists may labour in it with every encou- 
ragement to hope for useful and valuable discoveries. Such 
data as I have been able to collect, appear to shew that the 
mutual influence of the, organs is regulated by general laws 
which, however, are, for special purposes, subject to modifi- 
cation by particular laws, regulating only certain organs. My 
cc 2 
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„speculations cppcerning the former , class, of, laws. here shindei 
to, although they have made, sqmé progress, are not yet, ap 
ciently mature for publication; but. in, eee 
department of the partiçular lazas, precise and definite, gha 
sions are believed to haye heen arrived at. These I shall ap 
deavour to expound.in the following, gasay 5 hich, it. may he 
stated, is meant to, serve, at the same time, as 8. flissertgtion 
on the part performed by Destructiyeness iu: the animak e 
nomy. ` ar. 3 . coa e deve, 10 tut 
' „ oth Tie y n 
Almost every. form of activity of the.mental faculties i, coh 
prehended within one of two great, clanggstof Manifestation 
that in which the activity or excitement im E, with, ga 
sure, and that in which it gives rise to disagreeable, spppationsar 
ain. When the sense of Taste, for example, is simulated by 
oney applied to the tongue, the action of the faculty, sei⁰,j 
duced, is agreeable; while, on the other hand,, tha sensation 
which arises in consequence of a drug being, taken inte, the 
mouth, is nauseous and unpleasant.. ‘Che sense of Feeling} a9 
like manner, is pleased by any gentle tickling, and by the sub; 
bing of smooth bodies on the skin; but painfully affected when 
a horsewhip or a branding-iron is applied. Many.sounds ane 
-soothing and delightful to the sense of Hearing; while others, 
as the creaking of a file, cause every nerve in sensitive 
to thrill with pain. The fragrance of the rose or the violet gras 
tifies Smell; but assafcetida and sulphuretted hydrogen axe in 
neral felt to be intolerably offensive. Acquisitiveness. rejoices 
in the contemplation of rapidly increasing possessions, but suf. 
fers pain when the pocket is disburdened of a welLfilled. pusse. 
Self-Esteem is fond of obedience and deference on the part of 
otbers; but galled when its possessor is domineered over, comp 
temned, insulted, or reduced to slavery. To Love of Anprobe: 
tion, nothing can be more delightful than applause, admiration, 
and fame; but he in whom it predominates is driven to.despe- 
ration by infamy and reproach. Parents with strang Philapro- 
genitiveness are gratified by the existence and society of their 
offspring; but the death of a beloved child renders them for a 
time inconsolable, Adhesiveness rejoices in the. affection of. œ 
trusty and sympathizing friend; separation from whom, how- 
ever, is productive of the acutest pain. Benevolence is.gratified 
by witnessing the comfort and happiness of sentient beings, 
afflicted by the spectacle of misery and pain. Caudiousness exw 
periences satisfaction in the absence of danger, —as when a ship 
wrecked sailor finds himself secure upon the beach, or when a: 
battle is witnessed from the fortifications of an impregnable 
stronghold; but the aetivity of the faculty is cing whe 
its possessor himself is in circumstances of peril and gloom. 
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Mhay dell cht sin’ the ele añt "ahd beautifal, büt loathes what 
mhiar 55 and unreffned. Fune is pleased by the har- 
Hony ‘and melody of music, but finds in discord a source of 
gie bus urinoyaiice.” Order delights in the proper arrangement, 
‘fhe nelitnèss, ahd the“ eleanliness, of surrounding objects; but is 
Hİ ut eas in tlie midst of disorder and dirt. i NA 
. ut is farther to be remarked, that when a faculty is disap- 
pond bya teishéil for pratification, its activity becomes pain- 
ful or disagreeable: thus Acquisitiveness regrets the issue of an 
unprofitable speculation, even although no positive loss be sus- 
tamed: Another important circumstance is, that the unsatisfied 
cravings of every faculty ate accompanied with misery or un- 
Suziness; as when one who pants for reputation finds himself 
sing through “ the cool sequestered vale of life” unnoticed 
und unknown. The forced activity, moreover, of every faculty 
is disagteeahle; and, lastly, when a faculty is made to work too 
muck or in too monotonous a way, uneasy sensations are the 
never- fuiling result. Muscular or mental fatigue, for instance, 
und muscular exercise against one’s inclination, are by no means 
pleasant; Tune is disgusted by superabundance or too frequent 
ition of music; and the sense of taste is palled by protracted 
eating of even the daintiest food. 
` Happiness, therefore, as is abundantly obvious from the 
preceding remarks, consists in nothing else but the satisfac- 
tion or agreeable activity of our several faculties; while misery 
is simply their disagreeable excitement: and hence, with a view 
to the prevention and diminution of misery, it is highly im- 
portant to ward off or remove every cause productive of an 
unpleasant affection of any of our organs. We are surround- 
ed by fellow.mortals, each endeavouring to secure for him- 
self the greatest attainable amount of gratification, and very fre- 
quently indifferent whether or not, in the eager pursuit of his 
object, he painfully excite the faculties of other members of the 
community. Persons in whom Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem 
predominate over the moral faculties of the mind, have a strong 
desire to appropriate to themselves the wealth pertaining to their 
neighbours; inordinate Self-Esteem leads the unprincipled to 
tyrannize over their weaker brethren; while Destructiveness 
prompts another class to excite painful feelings, corporeal or 
mental, ‘in those against whom they have, or even have not, con- 
ceived a dislike. The world, moreover, is in many places in: 
fested by animals which devour, disfigure, or destroy the pro- 
y of man, inflict pain upon his body, and are sometimes 
th able and willing to tear him to pieces. Rats, mice, foxes, 
and wolves, in civilized countries, and bears and tigers in the 
desert,—with many analogous tribes which it is needless to enu- 
merate, — would, if left undisturbed, speedily render the world 
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u bicete of incdessatit-moléstation and alarin, and -totaly unfit 40 
de the residence of the hwan race. wi 
The disagreeable excitement of our fatulties being thusp in 
many instances, brought about by the conduet of our fellow- 
creatures, it is important that man, as well as the lower animals, 
(whose condition in this respect resembles his, ) should be pro- 
vided with the meaus of warding off the causes of. pain, —of ex- 
tinguishing them when their influence actually:rekches him,— 
and of thus either avoiding altogether the unhappjness which it 
is their nature to praduce, or at least materially abridging the 
period of its endurance. : 

There are two modes in which the disagreeable effects of such 
causes may be escaped from.: Either, first, we, way allow them 
to exist unchecked, but in some manner shield ourselves from 
their influence; or, secondly, we may, put counteracting causes 
into operation—motives may be presented to the minds of sug- 
rounding beings, which shal] induce them to refrain, o desist 
from gratifying their desires at pur expense. The strongest 
motive of this sort is ohtajned by disagrgeably exeiting, ther 
‘own faculties—by paining, for ingtance, thein sense. of feeling, 
or Acquisitiveness, or Love,of Approbation; for nothing feds 
so much to prevent men fram gratifying their desires, as the en- 
durance of, or knowledge that they must gubsequently, endure, 
an amount of suffering equal to that which they occasion jn 
others, Finally, should da available motive have power to stay 
or avert the aggressor, he may be rendered incapable of, digg 
mischief by disabling his person or depriving him of life. 

To the first of these modes of warding off or abridging ; the 
duration of pain, we are instinctively urged by the, senti nt 
of Cautiousness, and to the second by the propensity of Destrug- 
tiveness. Some of the lower animals, aid as the sheep and the 
hare, are almost destitute both of Destructiveness* and of the 
instruments by means of which carnivorous animals carry its dic- 
tates into effect; while Cautiousness, on the contrary, is in them 
exceedingly powerful,—keeps them for the moat part out of 


* I say almost destitute ; for although it is commonly affirmed that herbi- 
vorous animals are not endowed with Destructiveness af all, there seems good 
reason for doubting the truth of this opinion. A tame ram which E once pes- 
‘sessed became very mischievous. He repeatedly broke to pieces the door of 
_ his hut, and the trough in which his food was placed. During the day, he 
used to He very frequently outside of the door of the house where I Tivéd, 
and, when disturbed by any one coming out, revenged himself by following 
close behind, and butting the person violently, so as, in some instances, to 
knock him down. He was, moreover, a terror to all the children in thaneigh- 
bourhood, who, if they encroached upon his domain, were sure of being at- 
, tacked and maltrea At length his pranks became intolerable, and he was 
put to death.— With regard to hares, Dr Gall himself (tome iv. pe 7) mentions 
tbat they fight so furiously with each other, that occasionally their skins are 
torn, and their persons mutilated, , „ . wats 
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amm wiy,-rabdJeadethem, when, actnally invaded, to provide 
for safety by flight. Man, ip. common with, many other ani 
mals, is endowed with:a considerable share af bath. faculties:— 
hodat Te fo tonenus <% his double lỹt wes 
„ 26 A evil in the inheritance o Op , oN 
i 1. Required Pes his ee af slight force, ed 
No careless watth; and therefore was his brennt 
1.5 ee ee eee ronnie 
vat ay, Ox etubbors 10 ¿with fey “4 
t «+ ,. Iban beacons g flame from hill to 
Where armies land— with anger uncontrolled a 
11 As the young Hon on hit ey. e 
2 1 et tho prat „ 
sige oA rfp SIRF W tors, . „ 15 
1 ite am of Sagt Sharply dan k rente of steh, } 
His enemies to shun, of to resist.? 4: „ e SEY 


By Cauticusness, we are iinpelled’ to put locks upon bur doors, 
‘ships of wat around out’ coasts, and watchmen upon our streets; 
to take, ih short, a thousand precautions against danger and 
misfortune. It is Destructiveness, however, which plays the 
more important part in preventing the mischievous acts of our 
fellbwereatures. The sphere of activity of this propensity ib, 
I conceive, much more ‘extensive than ‘that’ indicated by the 
name Destructiveness, applied by Dr Spurzheim. From it ori- 
binate not merely an inclination to destroy animate and inari- 
mate objects, but also the desire to inflict suffering of uneasiness 
in general upon sentient beings ; in other words, to ‘produce in 
them the disagreeable excitement of one or several of the faculties. 
Dr Spurzheim, therefore, I humbly suggest, has erred in compre- 
hending the whole functions of the organ within the definition, 
.“ Propensity to destroy iti genen, without distinction of object, 
or manner of destroying,”—and în enumerating, as the persons in 
whom * its manifestations are perceived,” only * those who like 
to pinch, scratch, bite, break, tear, cut, stab, strangle, demolish, 
devastate, burn, drown, bill, poison, murder, or assassinate.” + 
It is impossible, perhaps, to find a single word more suitable 
than Destructiveness to express the function of this organ; but 
the phrase Propensity to Injure appeats to comprehend every 
mode of its activity, legitimate manifestations as well as abuses, 
Literally, the word injury (derived from the negative in, and 
jus, juris, right) signifies the invasion of another's right; but I 
here employ it in its popular sense, without reference to the 
justice or injustice of any particular infliction. Now, it seems 


* Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, B. ii. v. 570.584. 
+ Phrenology, 3d edit. p. 163. 
` $ Let me not be misapprebended. Injury does not necessarily iniply ma- 

lice or mischief. There are occasions when it is beneficial to injure; though 
doubtless the propensity is manifested less frequently in ita uses than in 
abuses. We may destroy, kill, or chastise, for good purposes as well as bad; 
nay, we are compelled to do so; and the faculty which prompts to such conduct 
needs only to be regulated by morality and reason. Destruction is extreme 
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OF n FACULTIES IS Nu OR AISAGREBAAL AOTETR, THIG 
RROPENAIRY LESH NTE Yi COMES INTO PE thats k. says tiers 
is immediately. excited in. the mind oh tbe: bufferen am inclislation 
to injure—having for its object: she -inflicter: af; this painʒ, if ame 
exist, but net unfrequently, vented, where. the feeling ia theon- 
trolled: by the,:morhl sentiments and intellectual ppwers, upon 
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Such a propensity is altogether indispelistbld to! than befobesthe 
idetitation of rea ‘and · powerful 3 y but at-whaed 
ever point-in the social scale we regard him, its utility ib abun 
ddntly obvious, |‘ Navare,” says Dr Thomas Brows,’ has ine 
formed man for one stage of society only; she has formed. n 
for all its atages, from th rude and gloomy! Féllowshipwof the 
cave and the forest, to the tranquillity and ref hement df! the 
meet splendid eity. It/ was nbeeßsüry; therefore; Mike he HD- 
be provided with; facufiiès and passione suitable to the neuen 
of every stage; thut in periods when chere wat no protection frota 
without, that dould shve him from -aggréssions, there might by 
at least some protection within, some principle whid wight 
give him additional’ vigour when assailed, and whieh, from the 
certainty of thia- additional vigour ef resistance, might renden 
attack formidable to the assailant, and thus save, at once from 
guilt and from the consequences of guilt, thé individual: Cho 
otherwise might have dared’ to be unjust, and the individual 
who would have suffered from the unjust invasion. 

„What human wants required, that all-foreseeing ‘Power, 
who is the guardian of our infirmities, has supplied to human 
weakness. There is a principle in our mind which is to us like 
a constant protector,-—which may slumber, indeed, but which 
slumbers only at seasons when its vigilance would be useless,— 
which awakes, therefore, at the first appearance of injust in- 
tention, and which becomes more watchful and more vigorous, 
in proportion to the violence. of the attack which it bas to 
dread. What should we think of the providence of nature, 
if, when aggression was threatened against the weak and un- 
armed, at a distance from the aid of others, there were, instant- 
ly and uniformly, by the intervention of some wonder-work- 


injury ; to kill is 10 injure mortally ; slander and reproach ure verbal injuries ; 
chastisement. is injurious to bodily comfort; we be statue by breaking of 
its nose. As, however, the word injure is popularly understood in a bad sense, 
T do not wish that it should supplant Destructiveness. The name is not of vi- 
tal importance, provided the nature of the faculty be understood. we 

* Cowper's Task, B. v. 
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inp renen Losrlish tates vhuchandinf tie idefencelempd Sword ot 
weapon of defence e. nd yet woekl Wa bat & fehle 
avsibtayce.ifcconi pared: with! Hat whiely wes raive from HE 
aue emotion which - HeπvNi,Lñva ad ore) WO It Were! 
sat our mindi ‘fur repelling every arlackW ct oe red vote a 
155 But this! tramũant effbet of anger," continues De Brown, 5 
edgin eompated wish its permanent effeots.. Ee witi- Jonglremiitat 
ing résentment thatiouslastay notitbe momemtary e¹%UE of ete 
tion only, but all the. evil conseqyences of the injustice itself, which 
renders the anger even ef the: weakest: formidable;-because it en- 
ables them tó avail themselves, Even at ‘the most “distant period, 
off aid. before .whichjall the -shrpingsh of. the strongest und iti 
mpat- shrink: to-nething. There 4s.aicammunity, to the hel 
farae of: which tbe: injured: may. appeal; and there is an · emotion 
iohis, breast which, wil never: leave, hin till that appeal :bb 
mada.” N. ., etot hy Te JG „ VO en gest 
„Ang to the-predotnimance of any argan- i the brain 
A liability to. ho, active, andl. qs ea · necrsany Consequence, its sas 
daptilslity of. pleasurable and- painful: exritement. Where ah 
quisitiveness: is vety: νẽcn g greater dsilight'isi experienced id 
gaining money; and. mone. acute pam. in. lonng. it, than where tho 
propensity ie weak. A, person in wham Lobe of. Approbation 
is aeg passion, is elated: by applause, avd plunged into the 
deptha.of misery by. disgrace, white he in whom: this. seritimerty 
respected existence, is neither. delighted: by praite, nor piine 
~ SANTO tion. „ iner t k par fer %%% 8 
«Now, the height to which the Destnuctiventss.of any-andivia 
daak is inflamed).so fan · as the excitement is-not the result of: ite 
own inherent and independert.condition, sure a diqevi 
tion, to its intensity: of the: uneasiness fali by tha archtnddd facul- 
tier. A very apt illustration of this-eccurs in Shakepedre’s eriw 
gody of King Richard III. DP OES Eee: 
nen. O thdu, well.skiHéd In curses, stay a While, 
And teach me how to curse mine enemies. y i 5 
ut „ Q Marg. Forbear to sleap the night, and fast.the dang ! ‘7 
Compare dead happiness with living wo; ` ae 85 
'' Think that thy babes were sweeter than they were, eat ia 
And he that slow them fobler:than he is; a mia PSI eM 
Bett'xing thy Jess, make thé bad causer worpe c 3. 5 
„ Revolving this will teach thee how tq curse. 5 . A 
Queen. My words are dull; O! quicken them with thine. . 
`. Q. Marg. Thy woes h them sharp, and pierce like mine,“ 
e E E i ' Act iv. S . 
The object, of cursing, I. need hardly observe, is to express 
malevolent wishes in regard to the person against whom it ts dii 
rected. The witch's son, Caliban, for instance, (whom Shak; 
* Brown’s Lectures òn the Plilosophy of the Homan Mind, vol. ill. 
p. 323-5 e ee ee 
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From the, principle: just stated it. fallowe, that tha iniunat iRReRS 
which tend moat. strongly 10,exqite anger vary in: difbtant ripe- 
sons, according, to the faoulties which Predlhᷣhate and. i arhαν 
susceptible. of unessiness:in eich: particular case. ff: Dha o. 
tous man,” zays.- Plutapohz fis . mut: prope: ito; be, angry With 
his steward, the glutton with his oo, the jealous anon wiki bas 
wife, the:vain-glorious person with hink that! spdake i} afi him 
but of all men, there. dre none. so. excrediagly. dis oy de 
angry, as tha who are ambitious.of. honqur, and affech ia santy 
on a faction in a city—which, according to Pindar, is but a 
splendid vexation."*; When the. temperament is very exeuable, 
this effect is still more decided; fon, in the words of. Lard Baran, 
e no man is angry that. feels: mot himself hurt >and, tbarefarg, 
tender and delicate persons must ud. be -oft angry; they bane 
so many things to trouble them, which more robust aatures:;hame 
little sense of." Hence it. is, -that.meni of geniuses especially 
poets, musicians, and artisto, among wham 3¢ is. nare; to find. a 
‘temperament that. ig. not highly vivacious a ee ae 
universally recognised asan irritabile 1% T-emveryeorry 
m be obliged to own,” says Chesterfield in The World, “t that 
there is not a more irritable part of the species than toy, a ee 
authors: Criticism, censure; ot even. the slightest disapprobmion 
of their immortal works, excites their most furious incligaatian.“ 
It is an additional result of the same principle, that resentanent 
ought to be most frequently and furiously: kindled, bu wounds 
iathcted on those faculties which have the largest organs jn-the 
brain, and thence most powerfully actuate mankind Nowa thi 
appears from observation to be in reality.the casa; for. in of 
ropensities and lower. sentiments, which have larger organs 
than the intellectual powers, and are naturally more energetic and 
susceptible of uneasiness than they, not ohly excite Destruttive- 
ness with greater frequency, but also produce greater violenoe 
or intensity of its action. ‘The faculties which, in the present 
state of society, are the most energetic and influential, and at 
the same time most liable to be wounded and baulked of their en- 
joyment, are Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Appro- 
bation ; to which may be added the sense of feeling, a faculty 
very subject to be disagreeably affected in consequence of ‘the 
activity of Destructiveness in our neighbours, and ane whose 
* Plutarch's Morals, English ‘Transl. London, 1718, vol i p. 44. aie i 
+ Essay on Anger. 
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peins ave -the-nidct intalernble of ail human auffsringa. -The a- 
casions, ` therefore; vn: i. Ihe plopensity to, iiur is most 
commonly roused, are. when. png or, mope af the faculties just 
named are in a: state-of diaa excitement ;/and, in like 
manner, the revenge, ‘when inflicted,’ is generally sone disagree- 
able application to these same faculties- as whipping, scolding, 
speaking ‘roughly: ov ‘sarcastically ,* samg for damages, axtorting 
an humble apology, or putting the-offinder to sham&: Butz -· 18 
‘alveady: hi should any faculty. whatever be powerful.and ao- 
fivey and should ite pdusussor, be in cireumetanoes which expose 
It to painfel activity, ĩt wil prove a frequent: and. violent exciter 
of Deéstructiventess.. Of course, the greater the number of ſaeul- 
tles dibagreeably affeetech at di partirular time, aad: the greater 
the inherent energy and 333 Destruttivensss itself, the 
more intense, eæteris paribus, will be the actiod of this propensity. 
Pai aes ate bak ee tree aa „ „„ T E S e. % 
Let. us now. survey the ‘activity: 6f Desteuctiveness when 
Housed by uneasy sensations of: the other faculties respectively: 
und the various passions which ‘arise from the combmation of 
these. different: uneasy: sensations: wit the emotion of Destruc- 
tiveness itself. et a 
Violent bodily pain has the effect of instantly kindling ‘Destruc- 
‘tiveness into fury. Should a person with a weapon in his hand, 
und a: ednsiderable development of ‘thie organ, be suddesly and 
severely struck, the life of the aggressor would be in very im- 
minent danger. ‘In‘this case; Destractiyeness. would ‘be called 
into play by the disagreeable activity of the sence of. ALAN. 
Suppose, in the nert place, a North: American: Indian to have 
a. friend or relation vo is waylaid aud murdered by some one be- 
e to a hostile tribe. -Annesivenuss, disagreeably affedted, 
reuses his Destravtiveness; itself very energetic o and no pains ave 
spared to make the enemy feel the effects. his. ruth. f. Lave 
known the Indians,” suys Adair, * to go a thousand miles fur 
‘the purpose of revenge, m pathless woods, over hills and moyn- 
‘tains, through huge cane swamps, exposed to the extremities of 
© It is well observed by Lord Kames, that “roughness and harshness of 
manners are generally connected with cruelty ;* a remark which he illustrates 
wy referring to the bitter upbraidings and revilings which Homer represents 
Grecian chiefa as bestowing so liberally upon each other: And he asks, 
“ Whence the rough and harsh manners of our West India planters, but from 
the unrestrained licence of venting ill-humour upon their Negro slaves?” 
(Sketches, B. i. Sk. 6.) — Mr Combe states, in his System of: Phren „ ad 
edit., p. 172, that  Destructiveness gives edge ta sarcasm, satire, and inger- 
tive” He might have added, with truth, that it directly n to the employ- 
ment of these weapons of molestation. Cobbett used to in ulge his Destruc. 
tiveness in this way; his controversial productibns—to use the forcible hm. 
guage of a writer in one of the public journais—being characterized by ‘a 
mingled stream of torturing sarcasm, contemptuous jocularity, and fierce and 
slaughtering invective.” i 
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heat and cold, the vicissitudes of the seasons, to hunger and, shines: 
Such is their overboiling revengeful temper, thas they utterly co 
temp all those things as imaginary trifles, if they are 40, happy an 
t5 get. the scalp of the murderer or enemy io satisfy the erating: 
osts of their deccased relations.”* In. small communities, 45 
Jr Robertson observes, every man is toyched with. the injury on: 
affront offered to the body of which he is a member. as if at were 
a personal attack upon bis awn honour or safety; : and in thig, 
way Self-Esteem also receives offence. The whole-triba, there: 
fore, takes a part in the quarrel, and its warriors issue fork 
against the community to which the offender belongs The. wat - 
song is very characteristic ;— I ga to revenge the death of myr 
brothers; I shall kill; I shall exterminate; I. shall bura my eae, 
mies; I shall bring away slaves; I shall devour their benrt, dry 
tbeir flesh, drink their blood; I shall tear off their scalps, andg 
make cups of their skulls,”} In more civilized life, Destruative: i 
ness burns with less fury, but still its excitement by wounded! 
Adhesiveness js sufficiently obvious. The exclamation of Isabella, 
in Measure fer Measure, when informed that Angelo has put her: 
brother to death, is perfectly in accordance with hature:— -r 
“ Oh I will to him, and pluck out his eyes!” 
Activ. Sc. 10. 
Let another case be taken. Suppose an Arab travelling : 
with his camels and merchandise in the desert. He is met by, 
another Arab, who attempts to seize his property. AcaursrrIvz. 
ness and CavTiousness are painfully affected, and, by rousing., 
Destructiveness, cause him to wound the aggressor. He is, how-- 
ever, eventually overcome, and deprived of his goods. The pain 
of Acquisitiveness, and activity of the propensity to injure, con- 
tinue to subsist : he harbours resentment ; and, when an opportu- 
nity occurs, he inflicts chastisementon the perpetrator of the wrong. 
ut of all:the causes which excite Destructiveness,. the dine, 
greeable activity of Sztr-Estrem is the most frequent and 
powerful; and indeed there are few occasions on which it does 
not partake in the suffering produced by offence of the other 
faculties. For . contempt is that which putteth an cdge upon. 
anger, as much or more than the hurt itself; and therefore, 
when men are ingenious in picking out circumstances of contempt, 
they do kindle their anger much. Self- Esteem, when ill:regi- 
lated, makes individuals prefer themselves to every other person, 
and gives them a tendency to engross as much as possible the 
sources of happiness for their own peculiar advantage. Such men 
are therefore offended when they see other people either enjoying 
gratifications in which they have not the good fortune to partake | 
the mode of activity of Self-Esteem being in this case deno- 


History of the American Indians. p. 150. + History of America, B. iv. 
t Bossu’s Travels through Louisiana, i. 102. § Bacon's Essay on Anger. 
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minidèd endy uak respi at whit tHe 175 Ves 1 dne 
toiob ten- ere die en Kol OF dl 3 15 The 
odeasdes! whielt Are Dirtti to'envý and ayes arya de 955 
tanii sliey whith happen“ to bei ong with! Self-Esteem, 
ie. hs, a unmarried noy ag i é ofga 
95 sti affectibns, (BinPied wi Gon a ‘great Facile elk 
Self. Exidem, will "be! éxceedin) ly ‘apt t | Sich af her ac- 
Saure ab ate happily wxrletl, dhd si amd by a a 
an heathy family 5 ; While She Will hafbdi i fey 
atiy one Wib“endeavdure to secure the’ affections’ o the! 
man/wibbe love ‘bhe ‘desires’ für herself. ' A self. esteeming and 
aveſuisitid e thdteid val’ competing fora lucrative office, is about 
of Nis vivat's ‘hnds nter failing iti the pursuit, ‘regards him with 
— „Uns pain. ‘Of Sell. Estee ders him thaliciopsly dis, , 
towards the fortutiate candidate’ he bears a griidge inst 
me wejotees ihis misfortunes, and lets lip’ no Opportunity of 
‘hia eputurzone Pa the éise Here supposð, theter 00. 
adiled- td tnvy- thé emotihhl of red, which’ ix’ A com pound . 
thecbaiyfal emaiok of SAUESteém, "of . come atte f “faculty, 
with the propensity to injure or destroy Hi e 
“ Hates kny torii the thity’he Would hot kill 1 
In cases where Self-Esteem i is 80 vigorous as to give rise to am- 
bitipri or lust of” power, but where the ‘attempts of the aspirant , 
to gratify his Gosia are frustrated by a more popular antagonist, . 
to whdsé dtithority he is compelled to submit, there is no great , 
probability of the vietor being allowed to remain . 
Cassius i is represented to have been a man of this sort :— 
“ cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
bon I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 7 


And Cæsar’s remark upon him is sufficiently pointed :~ -- 


1 35 “ Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
cu. u! ' Whilst they behold a greater than themselves ; ; 
i And therefore are they very ‘dangerous g. 


Satan’ expresses the same feeling in Paradise Lost— - 
— Better to reign i in hell than serye in heaven ;” 
and nothing can be more bitter and malicious than the tone in 


: Cautiousness, also, appears, to be an element in jealousy ; ; and if suspicion 
be gas of its ingredients, Secretiveness likewise comes into play. . 
dT 1 515 in The Merchant of Venice, Act iv. Sc. I. —It is proper to state, 

that in this and some other illustrations given in the text, Benevolenes und 
Conscientiousness are assumed to he moderate, and. the organ of Destructive» 
ness to be large. Where great morality exists, there is a powerful check up- 
on the een e of the suggestions of Destructiveness ; whose activity, more- 
T it. tends to alley... 
Tullus Cæsar, Act I, Se. 3. § 14. Act L Se. 4. 
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vieh Milter represents him as babicuatly'speakint of the Deity. 
There are met: so bab. and selfish; that the enjoy rhent ‘of-happi- 
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the BaP 
Few circumstances are sd much calculated as disobedience ‘to 
wound a preponderating Self-Esteem; and the proud mars 
Destructiveness, when 60’ inflamed, is very apt te inflict suffer. 
ing on the culprit. Persons in whom Destructiveness is powe- 
ful, generally find more ready obedience than that which is acebrd- 
ad to those who have it weak; for the receiver of the command, 
disliking to be the object of this propensity, takes care to avoid 
giving oécasion for its exercise. It may be farther observed, 
that persecution and ill-will on account of difference of opinicf, 
religious or political, derives its origi principally from Self- 
Esteem; which, offended by the presumption of others in hold. 
ing tenets at variance with those of ite possessor, excitea De- 
stractiveness to chastise them by vituperation, slander, penet- 
ties, imprisonment, or death. In the case df religious i. 
tion, offended Veneration is also in the field ; but, in ponon: 
Self-Esteem appears to be the chief instigator of this disgrace- 
ful proceeding. — 

The weapons by which Love or Arraonariox is vulnerable, 
are slander, ridicule, and the expression of displeasure; and it is 
hardly necessary to say that these have a strong tendency to ex- 
cite a desire to injute the persoti-frim whom they proceed. Di- 
appdintment of this feeling has a similar effect. ` A man who ib 
quashed where he intends to make a splendid figure, seldom 
fails to bear a grudge against the person by whom he is annibi- 
lated. When both Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation are 
powerful—as they were in Bonaparte, for etapie there h a 
desire not merely to be applauded and admired, but to be the 
grund and prominent object of applause and admiretion—to 
walk, in short, the sole hero upon the stage.“ 1 Such a 


è Measure for Measure, Act III, Sc. 6. 

+ 20 . name Ama yolis of 28 5 of Napoleon Hone- 
parte ondon edi p. 3l. trait onaparte’s dispenition 
be summed up very briefly and forcibly in the words of Young :— R 


“ Fain would he make the world bis pedestal ; 
Mankind the gazers, the sole figure, he.” 
Night Thoughis, B. vili. v. 492-3. 
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wastlis thesefard: jealous f- all- ham. he-sugpects: of / aiming 
qa. shsrg; , the: edat, abd parias and. hates them when the 
iget mime thaw h. Robert Burns ‘used 1 
iedvand ignisaded, Mheninbt nde the Kon of the company im whieh 
-bqswanipuesent.*.,.;The noted. gase of ,David-and Saul; furnishes 
another good Mustration, When. the virgins, itvcelebtating their 
exploits, proclaimed that . Saul had slain his thousands, and Da- 
did his ten thousands,” the king, we ure told, . was very wroth, 
and the saying displeased him 1. , ahd. Saul eyed, David from that 
day and forward. f An army which has been mortified and 
disgraced. hy Nefeat. at the,honds.of an enemy. before -regended 
with contempt, is apt to ihe extremely. ferocious when at Jength 
a Yistory.ia gained. The conduct of the Dyke of Cumberland’s 
in the, Highlands. of Scotlend, after the battle ef Culle- 
den, Hlustrates this remark.  Geveral Hawley, in particular, 
Whose arroganga seems to have exceeded even his folly, was “ ane 
of, the goat. remorseless. of. all. the commanding pr fain appr 
tently. thinking. no extent. of cruelty a sufficient compensation for 
his loge of honour iat Falkirk. 
-1 Gantiquenese. is paiafully excited hy the presence or appre 
beatan of danger; in which cape some other faculty, such as 
Acqquisijiveness.or the Love of Life, uniformly experiences dis- 
ble'seppations along with it. This unpleasant excitement, 
by. rousing Destructiveness, eautes the emotion spaken of hy Dr 
‘Thomas Brown in- he passage before.quoted, “ to: rush, as it 
were; into our mind. for repelling.every.attack.” . 6... a 
I pr’ythee take thy fingers from my throat: 
miar s u Eo though 1 am nof spanare und rash, >. : 
al veim Ngeroug, 
U Wi let thy wisdom fear.” § ities 
And, as this mation might be tao late if it came only after a blow 
had been received, the Creator has so arranged that the natural 
language of the intending aggressor generally gives bis victim un- 
equivocal warning of his intention—thus exciting Cautiousness, 
and through it Destructivencss, in time to repel the assault. 
Even where there is no aggression, Destructiveness is excited b 
fear, though in a less vivid degree; for people in a state of trepi- 
dation axe apt to curse, and otherwise behave in a manner sympta- 
matic of the action of this propensity. Apprehension of danger is 
notoriously productive of a cruel disposition, even among persons 
who, when free from it, are altogether incapable of barbarous 
conduct. He that is feared is hated,” says the old Roman 
poet Ennius; “and they that hate a man wish him dead.” 


* See p. 65. of this volume. + 1 Sam. xviii. 7, 8, 9. 
+ Chambers’s History of the Rebellicn in Scotland in 1745, vol. ii. p. 138. 
§ Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 2. 
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“ Quem metuunt, oderunt ; quem quisque odit, periisse expetit,” * 
And it is well observed by a sagacious writer already cited, that 
“ we are never so apt to commit an act of.inhumanity as during 
the surprise and agitation which follow personal danger. f $i 
Walter Scott mentions of Charles II., that he was | a ‘natured. 
in general; but any apprehension of his own safety easily ins, 
duced him to be severe, and even cruel.”{ There is little room 
for doubt, that the horrible atrocities committed in the seven- 
teenth century against supposed witches, are in a great measure 
traceable to the painful excitement of Cautiousness. The, per-, 
secutions in New England particularly illustrate this observa, 
tion.§ lence also the ferocity. which pervades the public hind, 
in times of proscriptive violence. - 7 
The warmth which most individuals are prone to exhibit when 
arguing against a formidable opponent, and without confidence 
in the goodness of their own cause, may be accounted for in the 
same way. Mr Edgeworth has very well stated the fact in the 
following sentence:—*‘ People are often violent in argument, 
and angry from a secret fear of the strength of their opponents : 
where a person has a full sense of being in the right, and of 
having the best of an argument, it is easy to preserve calmness 
and temper.” || On a similar principle it seems possible to ex- 
plain, in some cases at least, the peculiar acrimony of feeling with 


‘which intimate friends usually regard eachother after having quar- 


relled. Each has been intrusted with a knowledge of foibles and 
other private concerns, the trumpeting of which to the world might 
lead to disagreeable and prejudicial results. Each of them, know, 
ing how much the other has thus in his power, is haunted by. a 
lurking apprehension that the knowledge will be spitefully.mada 
use of; and, in the production of mutual hatred, this disagree- 
able excitement of Cautiousness must considerably reinforce the 
other offences which a quarrel implies. It may be added, that 
friends are apt to regard the conduct which leads to a rupture, 
as more unpardonable than the same conduct proceeding from a 
stranger. p : A 

Perhaps it will be objected, that extreme terror absorbs the 
whole mind, so that Destructiveness, instead of being roused, is 
for a time as it were utterly annihilated. This phenomenon, 
however, takes place under the operation of one of the general 
laws alluded to in the commencement of the present essay, and 
it will be noticed at greater length on some future occasion. 


* Ennius, quoted by Cicero, De Offciis, lib. ii. 

+ Chambers’s History of the Rebellion, &c. ii. 229. 

$ Tales of a Grandfather, 2d series, ii. 170. 

§ See Sir W. Scott's Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 274 

il Essays on Professional Education, by R. I. Edgeworth, Raq. ta. p. 89. 
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When self- ion is recpvered, the activity of Destructive- 
ness ‘epeédi 5 baby pp aup tus Aunt muat 
t i a rape rei re parddoitical, tht eved" 
BRE NOTEN. tpt att us a ditect 'stitrufas to ‘Destructiventss, 

E disagreeable „„ Witness the ipflictiqy, 

pathy ae r mdr. “THY Bethevofent ma 
À e ie i$ pbwerfül, Has in- sueW cases a wü am 
clitintion’ Yo Yestdw ‘summary chtastisement on the inflictér: "This 
is ‘Well exé PIRH by the ncident which gave otcasion' to the. 
rokleHictory poem ‘of Burns, ritten ot peeing a wourided hare’ 
pas’ by, ‘and in which are eitibodicd, in hearly, equa} Proportiois, 
2 jaf Ir the haré aud batses'on' the man who had ein: 

int. 'Go'dutdbed! was the Hoer, tfiat he threatened! to iow 
the sportsman into a neighbouring river.“ In like manner, 
theta crime of great atrocity is perpetrated against any indivi- 
@ual, the anger is not confined to the sufferer alone. “ There 
rises,” says Dr Brown, „im thé mind, of others, an emotion, not 
sd Vivid perps but of “the satie’ kind, involving the same in, 
stant dishke of the injuter, and followed by the same eager fle- 
sife ‘of punishment for the atrocious offpncé..:.In periods of Yp- 
volutionary tamult, when the passions of a mob, and even, 10 
many instances, their most virtüous passions, aré the dreadfu 
instruments of which the crafty avail themselves, how powerfully 
is this influence of indignation exemplified in the impetuosity of 
their vengeance! Indignation is then truly anger. The dema- 
gogue has only to circulate some tale of oppression; and eactr 
rushes almost Mpini to the punishment of a crime, in which, 
pian oa the injury had actually been committed, he had 9 8 
zu : interest, but which is Welt by éach ‘as a crime against him- 
auen . Eon ' f 32 * ; 
5 . | 

A curious example of this effect of Benevolence in rousing 
Destructiveness, is furnished by the history of Montbar, a 
Frenchman, wbo was'so furiously exasperated ‘by reading, in 
eatly life, accounts of the crucities of the ‘Spaniards in America, 
that he joined the bucanéers, a body of pirates long the scourgé 
of navigators in the West Indies. So much and so frequently 
did (ins man gall the Spaniards, during the whole of his life, 
that he acquired from them the name of the Exterminator. $ 
Of course, the independent energy of his Destructiveness itselt! 
must have been very great. i 

4 Lectures, vel Hl. 5. 326.7—A bomtiful passage, following tha 

ures, vo — 4 i 

transcribed, is v e omitted for want of room. Toney, . 
quote a few words from an article In the first volume of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, evidently the production of Dr Brown :—“ There is a virtuous wrath— 
we could almost say a virtuous makos and revenge—which, we trust, will ever 


be excited by the tale of successful oppression."—P, 481. 
$ Encyc. Brit., Art. Buccaneer, vol. v. p. 623, 7th edit. 
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The offence. which impjety,.veal: or imagined, gives ta. VENE 
RATION, is not slow in calling, Destructiveness into exercise, 
This has already bren hinted at in reference to thealogieal peri- 
secution ;: and L. nay non, it. is hoped witheut, impropriety, ‘ale: 
lude to a well-knowa act .of One. who, being made like anth- 
his. brethren,” drove out of the Temple at Jerusalem, with 
‘© a seourge of small. cords,” those who profaned it by selling’ 
oxen, sheep, and doves; and.“ poured out the changers’ money, 
and overthrew the. tables.”* The Crusades will readily or 
to. the reader as exhibiting a fearful ebullition of Destructivenss 
excited through the medium. of Veneration... .; 1 1477 

GonscignTiovsness, when.offended by an act of gross injus- 
tice and. ingratitude, by the punishment of. a guiltless.individual, 
or, what is still more intolerable, by a groundless suspicion or 
aceusation brought against gue’s self, often kindles Destructivesess | 
into fierce indignation. . An honest man who witnesses p 
sion, is strongly inclined to “break the jaws of the. wicked, and 
pluck the spoil out of his teeth. Such is the feeling, also, with 
which. liberal men regard the enemies of truth and free inquainy,: 
and all who trample on the rights and liberties of. mankind.. 
The world has seldom witnessed a philosopher whose temper wan 
mare sweet than that of tha Honourable Robert Boyle t. but even 
this mild and amiable maa, by reason of his having.“ a most.. 
particular aversion to all severities and persecutions for. con- 
science sake,” was capable of manifesting no slight activity off 
Deatructiveness.. * I have seldom observed him,” says Dr 
Burnet, “ to speak with more haar and indignation than when 
that eame in his way :? 2 

When an object’ offensive to. IpeaLaty presents itself, De- 
structiveness appears to be excited in the usual manner.’ Op. 
what other principle can we acoount for the instinctive propen- 
sity which arises to kill a loathsome reptile the moment it 
catches our eye, even when we know it to be perfectly harmless? . 
et Kill the ugly brute,” is an instantaneous exclamation amang 
the vulgar; the ugliness being obviously the leading reason for 
putting the animal to death. Or in what other way is it possible 
to explain why, in the generality of mixed parties, a beautiful 
woman receives far more kindness and attention than she whode 
looks are of a homely description; and why, for the most part, 
a pretty child is treated with greater indulgence by its parents 
than an ugly one? It may be suggested as an inquiry. pat- 
haps not unworthy of the attention of naturalists, whelber 
those animals which are most dangerous or annoying to man, 
and which at the same time it is difficult. both to avoid and. 
to escape from—or which, if not instantly attacked, would 


= John ii. 14-16. + Job xxix. 17. 
+ Quoted in Life of Boyle, Constable 's Miscellany, vol. vil. p. 90. 
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male their escape in e twinlkng - of nn eyhLare nwre loath- 
some und ugly m their appedtarice than haruitess: creatures,’ 50 
thw whenever they art sen, thebe brisew in the spectator an im. 
mialiate' itivlimation e ‘destroy them, much’ strohger than that 
whioh would: be excited by Cautiodsness alone. 
ir iswot-often that the rsberuecruat Facuttres'experiénee! 
i able'exckewent. 'Phey: are naturally wedker -than the 
fewlings; and, standing less in relutibn to hving beings, are tese- 
liable to be galled ‘by the conduct of the latter. It i chiefly iin 
being, Yaalked: df desired en joy mene: that the intellece suffers 
When Locatity, for instance, is powerful, ‘and its possessor in- 
consequence desires de travel, he is ‘unNappy if continually dè- 
tained ati home. He who has a taste fot sculpture and painting 
is unnoyed by inability to find admittanee into a gallety wheré 
pietures and etatues ate exhibited. When Tune is large, u de- 
sire to attend musical concerts is felt; and if it be impossible to 
dos, the person feels regreti Evenroacity, in like mæ- 
ner, is. disagreeably affected by the denial or removal of its 
grutiftention. „ he pai which attends ungratified curio- 
sity ie most ‘strikingly proved by those tales which are ofteii - 
intentionally suspended at some most interesting moment, and 
printed as fragtnents. We · feel, in such a cace, a vexation that l- 
mbst amounts to anger, as if the writer of the fragment were 
wilfully and wantonly inflicting on us pam; and there are many } 
lige mjuries whieh: we- could perhaps mach more readily for- 
glue. To be forced to read a succession’ of such fragments, 
would be truly, to any mind which can take an interest in the 
adventures of others, a species of torture, and of torture that 
to dich a mind would be far from being the slightest which 
could be devised. “ Perhaps the faculty of Tune is more ex- 
posed: to annoyance from our fellow-men than any other iritellec: 
tutil power. Those in whom it predominates are acutely pained 


by discordant and unmelodious notes; and: Hogarth's picture of 
the Envaged Musician is an enduring testimony that anger may 


be kindled by these. 


One grand legitimate object of Destruetiveness, then, appears 
to be the warding off or removal of uneasiness from its posses- - 
sor; an end which ig accomplished by its inspiring with fear those 
who long to gratify their selfish faculties at his expense, and re- 


Hing or disabling such of them as are not to be so deterred. It 


is very important to remark, however, that even where the pain is 
attributable io ourselves alone, or to unavoidable accident, the 
general rule continues to holl; and the activity of Destructive, 


* Brown’s Lectures, jii. 437. 
D2D 
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Wezeikquyed) gener lasi ciotdssds] icentitth.o de ,, 
the enistente off un dggrassot ia not iddidgensable:tbi-thi entice. 
a- oft Destructivenesay- Bodily: pari poceasioneds yy the frost 
ohuita; ianmodiatel y soare thes tempers and, where: Ithebi tele 
ig weak; leadetorabsavd viol ound of! coh drut! T he N orth | Ame 
vicar Iodide, if bartiacdidehtally by wetogeyoftemsdza it in 
wilkausport of anges entbvemdédvotnd weren (theibasingeahoe 
pon Hẽiza, Chitdreng ind dananiien) ãſ they nnbaqkikp soensble 
over a-stdoh ave proùe to kiek end peine Ghéir rü Sil 
saw him,” says, Vglexis, ing Of, the, child, of, Coriolanus, 
“run after a gilded buttavfly ; andtwhenchelcaughtiche dat it go 
again; and after it again; and over atid oven he ces, And up 
again; and caught, it again; or iellier. hts fall enraged hin, or 
how "twas, he did so set his teeth, and did tear ii. Qh, L warrant 
how he mammocked it +t Every one must have remarked that 
during the continuance of imeasy ‘sensations, occasioned hy in- 
digestion, superfluity -ef bile, costiveness, and other disorders, 
the temper is Urewälfy irritüibld, antl the ‘character, indeed! bo 
uniaterially: changed): Mat by this and similar facts- boire hüfre 
lbeen induced Ito question whether ihe témpers-of met are really 
determined by nature. Pope, for instance, is greatly perplexed 
“hy finding * the same tab utterly different’ in different pieces 
adsense mie e go guci Mara e sogun olii 
e , e eh cae 
ted] et Alone, th company ; m lave, or out."§ ° | a re 
Lika „ „ % ge a td de t ot SUE e, e ogo) Aa a 
At it a remark of Voltaire, that.“ costiveness has 100 often been 
ithe original cauge.of the most sanguinary. and dreadful, acenes ;” 
Id. position which. he illustrates by affirming, that, Oliver.Crota- 
woll suffered under this disorder for upwards of a week : before 
he signed the death-warrant of Charles I., and that the “ costive 
zand unbappy. temperament” of Charles. IX. of France “ was one 
.9f the, principal causes of the massacre of St Bartholomew,” 
Into the accuracy of these statements it is needless to inquire: 
they are here given merely as illustrations df a ‘fact which very 
few will dispute. It may be further observed, that during the 
prevalence of the east wind in Britain, and of gluomy and tem- 
pestuous weather in general, a feeling of uneasiness rarely fails ta 
‘pervade the system; and the temper is certainly at such periods 
- unusually snappish. That this is the case also among people endu- 
ring the discomfort of hunger every one must be aware. A part 
‘kept waiting for a long time in a drawing-room before dinner, is 
seldom in the sweetest of moods. The same is true of persons 
grievously fatigued by muscular exertion ; and, lastly, the reader 
® Robertson's History of America, B. 11. et 


* Tragedy of Coriolanus, Act i. Se. 66. ' 
¢ Pope's Moral Essays, Ep. i, argument. 91d. v. 71, 72. 
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wild have ho diffeultyiinexplainiog, by.meane of. the principle 
vader cotsiderations why his. female fende «who are · constiiih 
tionally aubjech to periodical r uneas y sensations over ! the. whale 
frame) display-at .ceptain times: a degree of ill nature, perhaps 
eren fury, very differam . ĩrom their habitual temper of. mind. 
n Grief. ia-consequence af the:dedthofirelétions on friantis hes 
wd tendenby Aw stimulanto Déxnuétiveness::: Khat. this fret 
Kade uo: ededpeth the, penetnationroh Shakspeatdsria evident aq 
Ihe dialogue of Brutumaad Gnsiitis after thein quartebse-s 10 
fe nalin 1 de fal tar Hou) bod tee Heere Ilg. mie was 
KO. Cu t ain of many Ae bable . tun 
q! te Cas., Of. yout Philvoophy yau y no MER . Ii. e roye 
vy II. ou give place to accidental ev 2 e 
ee Bry o man bears sorrow better. Poets) u Mmõj¶ÜUt . 
Cas: Ha! Porcia 1 b ` 7 ae 1 1 8 
Deu. Bhe is deal. ` — o i 8 
a Cas. How 'scaped I killing when I crossed you so? 
D © insupportable and touching loss!“ f ar ; 1 9 
„This gams to ba the origin of the: custom 40 prevalent among 
Sega tribes, of tearing tha hair and disfiguring the counsepanne 
inthe agony. of grief at tha death. of a friend. Il. ia mentioned 
‘by Bruce, thas the women,of Abyssinia, upoo the: death tf: 
negr relation, cut, the, skam of, their samples. wita the nail. df she 
little finger, which is left long on purpose; and that,tbus.every 
female countenance in the country is disfigured with scars. The 
Charrua Indians of. Uraguay are accustomed to testify their 
grief on such occasions by cutting off one of the bones of a fin- 
ger, and making incisions in their flesh.t The New Zealand- 
ers in like manner: lacerate the face, arms, and ‘other parts: of 
the body ;§ and it is: not uncommon for them even to eummiit 
‘suicide on the death of a brother, a husband, or a wife. Fie 
Jews appear to Have been at one time addicted to similar praè- 
tices; for we find inSeripture tle express eomniandment, (Ve 
shall‘not mweke shy cuttings in your fesh for the dead, nor print 
e Males also seem ta have, at the same time, mauthly visitations af uneasi- 
ness, melancholy, and irritability, for which no cause has as yet been discover- 
ed. See, on this curious atid important subject, Gall Sur les Fonctions du Cer- 
wat, iit, 352.364; ahd Bpurzbeim da Insanity, sect. v., on Fits of Madnega. 
Speaking of the domestic jam which often ogcur,at those periods, Dr Gall ob- 
serves, that “ it is necessary to be a philosopher, or to know thoroughly the 
organ cause of the extrderdinary ebnduet, and to anticipate its dy termi- 
‘antion; iè order to endure it with eliaritable patience.” P. 362. I is “surtout 
è Vépaque des évacuations périodiques” that parat ynms of destructive ineanity 
and disposition to suicide appear. See Gall, . 398-400 ; iv. 110, 353, 348; 
also Forster's Observations on the Casual and Periodical Influence of par- 
' Ucutay states of the Atmosphere on Human Health and Diseases, particularly 
Hosanity.' London, 1817. : Beet. ix. ni i 
+ Julius Cæsar, Act iv. Se. 4. 
$ Livres vot Entertaining K lade, The New Zealanders, pp. 10 
§ rary terta now ; ow 193, 209, 
À ld., pp. f, 297, 388, ise, let gt 5 . 
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any marks pen · yo. * To the same principle muat be aneribed 
the old Jewish eustom: of reading che gararents. whenever, the 
feelings were disagreeably excited. i Cre 
ar Achilles is- represented by. Homer as in danger of commit- 
ting suicide in the excess of his grief for the death. of , Patro- 
olus PON pe e ES Mehr e 
oh ove: „„ Then claude bf sorrow fell on Paleus'sén, 6 ror 
mto oe . And. grasping. with both hande the ashes duvn., 
tice. u. . He poured them qu his head, his graceful brows, 
Cae ishonouring, and thick the sooty shower 
iol’ nouo Descending settled on his fragrant vet. 
ly eee) Then, stretched in ashes; at thes Yast extent 2. i. 
ania, ... Of his whole length be lay, divordering wild 

aa With his own hands, and rending off his hair... 

na On the other side, Antilochus, dissolved 
sith In tears, held fast Achilles“ hands, and groaned 
ur Continually from his heart, through fear 
18 Lest Peleus’ son should perish self-destroyed.” + Btn da 
„Many other instances might be adduced, to shew that De- 
‘gtructiveness is excited by painful sensations in general, even 
where no aggressor exists; but it is unnecessary to multiply ex- 
amples. None will dispute that the merchant whose warebouse is 
consumed by- lightning,—the traveller who loses his purse,—aod 
Ahe: wight. who, on arriving breathless and exhausted at a coach- 
office, beholds the vehicle in which he is anxious to seat himself 
mheeling.round a distant eorner,—are all rendered prone to de- 
structive conduct, and hardly refrain from speaking harshly to 
‘those around them. Children, when wounded by a fall, are apt 
to stamp their feet on the ground with rage, to kiek about the 
smaller articles of furniture, and to commit havoc amang the 
brittle ware; while passionate adults, when any annoyance.oc- 
eurs, give vent to a copious volley of imprecations. 

As formerly obsetved, the legitimate object against which 
Destructiveness ought to be exclusively indulged when roused 
by uneasiness or pain, is the individual by whom that uneasi- 
ness is caused. In such cases, we may sometimes injure with- 
out infringing in the slightest degree the dictates of morality and 
‘reason. If the benevolent affections,” says the penetrating me- 
taphysician already more than once cited. be so important as 
sources of happiness, the malevolent affections are not less im- 
portant parts of our mental constitution, as the defence of happi- 
ness against the injustice which otherwise would every moment 
be invading it; —the emotions of the individual injured being to 


® Levit. xix. 28. 

+ Iliad, B. xviii. I have preferred Cowper's translation as more faithful, 
though somewhat less elegant, than that of Pope. The concluding verse in 
the original passage is— 

Asides yàp A Aa drorunkss ci. v. 34. 
Literally, For he was afraid that Achilles would cut his throat.” 


va 
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th injaret a certainty that · his crimé will nat be'wjthout ongin- 
breed fnlavengingsit; and: the united emotions of mankind, as 
concurring with this individual. interest of retzibution, being al- 
ihat" the cortainty of. vengeance: átsolf. If vice can perform 
more ravages in the moral workd which we see at: present, what 
would have been the desolation if there had been no motives ‘of 
terror to restrain the guilty arm. if frauds and, eppreseions, 
which now work in secret, could have come boldly forth into the 
great community of mankind, secure of approbation in every 
eye, or at least of no look of abhorrence, or shuddering at their 
very approach? It is beeause wan is rendered capable of hatred, 
that crimes which escape the law and the judge, have their pun- 
ishment in the terror of the guilty."* In a word, so long as the 
saying shall continue true— Mali inter malos vivimus,” the 
sity to injure will be indispensable to our welfare; and it 
is interesting to remark, that, as most of the pains occasioned 
tétusby out neighbours are the produce of exuberant Dedtruc- 
tiveness! in the uten -f the organ shall, in the progress: of 
ctv ifizution, become so quiescent in the human race, that we 
shall cease to torment and destroy each other, this very quies- 
cence must at the same time weaken the principle of resentment, 
which will thus become more and more feeble in proportion as 
its services are less required. f PON. 
It unfortunately happens, however, that, in the existing state 
‘af Human affairs; Destructiveriess seldom: -confines its operations 
to the offending object exclusively. ‘When pain is occasioned 
circumetances referrible either to the sufferer alone or to 
some particular aggressor, parties entirely innocent are often 
made to feel the consequences of that displeasure, which, if di- 
rected by reason and morality, would either be wholly curbed, or 
fall exclusively on the party offending. The excitement of De- 
gtructiveness, however, being less furious in these instances than 
when it is directed ae the author of pain, the disposition 
manifested is frequently of no higher intensity than what is fa- 
miliarly ‘known as peevishness or fretfulness—a tendency to 
growl, and snarl, and act with unmerited harshness towards all 
‘who are unfortunate enough to be in the way. Such a misdi- 
tection of displeasure is extremely unamiable, and obviously 
m variance with reason and common sense. 
` Before concluding this branch of the subject, it is proper to 
remark, that Combativeness, or Opposiveness, is roused the 
same circumstances which excite the propensity to injure. These 
two faculties, indeed, as I observed on a former occasion, T gel- 
dom fail to act in concert; and it is impossible to doubt the 
general truth of Dr Brown's assertion, that “ when anger arises 


* Brown's Lectures, vol. iii. p. 274. See also pp. 249, 546. 
+ Essay on Combativeness, p. 160 of this volume. 
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dear isigone—ntäere is no coward, for all are brave. Thiere és 
rertainly in every case an increase of courage, though not always 
80 great as-tu elcuate it to the rank of positive bravery. «+: 

u J have stall some additional remarks to offer on the uses. and 
modes. of activity of Destructiveness; but, as the present artitie 
às already too. long, it is necessary to postpone these till nent 
number. ö : 3 2% 1 
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REMARKS ON THE INFLUENCE OF MENTAL CULTIVATION 
a. AND MENTAL EXCITEMENT UPON HEALTH... By Ama- 
„„ Mah BRIGRAM, M.D. Boston, U. S.: Marsh,. Capen, and Lyon, 1893. 
Second edition, 12mo, pp. 130. -o vody 
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De BuichAu is an unpretending writer, but his little valyme 
Proves that he possesses a rare combination of accurate and ex- 
tensive knowledge with calm and paia sense. He has chosen 
a subject the Importance of which it would be difficult to weg- 
estimate, and has handled it with remarkable perspicuity, preci 
sion, and judgment. His mind is a logical one: he deals in 
principles; and with these the numerous details which he intro- 
duces are at all times intimately linked. His views are obvious- 
ly the result of mature and anxious reflection, and are never 
propounded without an ample display of evidence in their sup- 

ort. Although he does not avow himself a phrenologist, mo- 
destly alleging that he is not yet entitled by qualification to do 
so, he nevertheless speaks of the subject and its advocates in 
such terms of friendliness, and even eulogy, so entirely prefers its 
mental philosophy to all others bearing the name, as explanatory 
of the phenomena of human nature, and avails himself of that 
explanatory power so largely, indeed so exclusively, throughout 
his volume, that we hesitate not to claim him as a real, though 
not an avowed phrenologist; a much better ally in its cause 
than an avowed phrenologist who is not a real one. 

The inductive motive of the publication of the volume, as the 
author says in his preface, “ is to awaken public attention to the 
importance of making some modification in the method of edu- 
cating children which now prevails in the United States of 
America. It is intended to shew the necessity of giving more 
attention to the health and growth of the body , and less to the 
cultivation of the mind, especially in carly life, than is now gi- 
ven; to teach that man, at every period of his existence, should 
be considered both as a spiritual and material being—as influ- 


Lectures, ili. p. 324. 
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enced both ‘by physieal andintoral causesu—dnd that therefore an 
plans: fon his: improvement shoutd be fornted, tot froth a partial 
view of his nature, hut from a' knowledge of his moral, 3 
bual and physical powers, and of weir development“ Physical 
eee truly says) is tow litle: adientled to; and the-com 
nexion i betvetn hear of budy and heulth-· of mind tbo much 
overlooked. Philosophy,” exclaimed Dupaty, on seeing the 
magnificent anatomical museum at Florence, “ Philosophy has 
been in-the wrong not to descend more deeply into physical 
man; there it is that the moral man lies Se The study 
of anatomy and physiology: is, of course, strenuously recom- 
mended by the author, as that on which ail plans of education 
ought to be foandetl’ ' Dr: Brigham ' proceeds; first,’ to’ consider 
91 5 of the ‘human system which Is called into 
ation by mental. labour; and then to‘trave the effect which this 
labour has upon that part of the system, and upon other organs 
of the body, at different periods of life.” i 
n'section first, he demonsttutes tliat “t the braih is tlie mate- 
rial organ by which the mental faculties are manifested?” The 
reader will at no loss to refer tlie following words of the 
author to the right state of his opinions: * That the brain is 
the" material organ of all the mental faculties, scarcely, at this 
period of science, requires to be proved.“ TO discipline the 
mind,’ means, therefore, to call intd regular and repeated action 
certain portions of the brain, and to enable them to manifest 
easily and powerfully certain mental operations: this process is 
fie that of exercising other organs of the body, thus giving 
them ‘increased ‘facility in the performance of their respective 
functions. There is much proof that the brain consists of a 
congeries of organs, each of which, in a healthy state, manifests 
a particular faculty of the mind, and that the power of each fa- 
tulty chiefly depends on the size of its appropriate organ. I al- 
lude to these facts, however, only for the purpose of directing 
the inquiries of others to them. My present aim is simply to 
shew that the brain, considered as a whole, is the instrument by 
which the mind operates; and I hope to impress this fact deeply 
upon the minds of all those who are engaged in the education 

youth."—(P. 18, 19.) 8 

The author details the usual evidence, drawn from injury to 
the brain and from insanity; referring to various writers who 
adduce an immense eee erance of cases in which, in the in- 
sane, the brain has been found more or less organically deranged. 
It is curious,” he says, “ to notice that often an injury of the 
brain impairs only that part of the mental faculties (memory). 
Such instances give great support to the phrenological views of 


Elements of Pathology, by Caleb Hillier Parry. 
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Galland: Spunnbeim, who vontend .for-a-plurality uf organs of 
the brain, and a.separate and peculiar fumetion' ta each orgeni” 
P. 25. een, „e , . aeoe i poia PO 
es Phe pneri. prbpodtion. which; the author wishes to establish 
je, tha. whatever exvites the: mind; excites and stimulates: the 
brain: This-we know from etpecienes.in a bendre headach. 
We. perceive, the painito. be inereased by intense etary ox think 
ing, and. shat mental- applicativa: degermines:anore blvod -tẹ the 
‘head. So true is it chat mental excitement produces. an · ĩu- 
ateased flow of blood - to the haad; thay surgeons ave very cat- 
fal to: preseeve a quiet.. state. of amin in those whose heads: ate 
wdunded (. 20.) ·— 1 *5*ũ*57˙nh „ „ „„ „ „ % aq 
oa Fic concludes: the ifirst: À ion * 
FuWhile peaple, are exeeedingly fearful of. ing add-de- 
streying dilas en and. overtasking the stomach, 
they · do not appear to: thin ‘they may-epfesble or. dérange: the 
Operation of the mind, by exoiting the brain by-tasking it when 
115 Kadre and ineperfectl y developed, as it is · in child hoods" 
. 7 . Ay AE eh a yet 17 
10! The subject.of Abe) seeond: section is, The condition bf the 
brain in infancy; the: effect oni the mind -of excitement ahd an- 
lurgement of the brain: by disease“ and the: prapositien that 
F. mental precocity is usually a symptons of disease.” . We are 
inclined to extract bere a little more at length from Dr Brig- 
hams work ::: e AE 
1+, “4 Sines .at first no argan is fully developed and prepared for 
he: powerful execution ofits. appropriate function, let: us inquire 
at what time of life nature has prepared the brain for the per- 
Sprmance of the important office of manifesting the mind. 
. Let us begin with the infant, and ascertain what is the evii- 
dition · of its braio in early life. * howe 
The brain. of. a new-born infant: weighs abopt'ten ounecsy* 
that of an adult, generally, three pounds and a half, apothesa- 
vies’ weight, frequently a little less ut if the mind.of an adult 
has been long devoted to thought, if. he has-been engaged in 
constant study, his brain is usually increased beyond this weight. 
The brain of Byron, for instance, ie said to habe weighed: four 
pounds and a half; and that of the illustrious Ouvier, four 
pounds thirteen ounces and a half. The size of this organ in- 
. Greasen from the time of birth till manhood, remains stationary 
from this period until old age, and then diminishes in bulk and 
weight T. The relative size of its different portions constantl 
varies during several of the first years of life, and it is not until 
about the seventh year that all its parts are formed f. During 


* Meckel's Anatomy, vol. il. 
+ Andral's Pathological Anatomy, vol. ii + Meckel. 
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shitdhosd it is: (very. soft, and even ‘almost: cu under ithe 
finger, and ite different parts ct be: chegvly: distinguished t* 
Still at this time it is supplied with more blood, in :prapdttion 
dailits:eize, than at any subsequent period. Tv then grows host 
wipidly, and: more rapidly than any other orgum: ts weight. is 
deatby doubled at the ead of the first six: months ; add hence the 
-devvoun: system, being connected. with the brai, is eurly dé. 
-weloped,: and becomes the predominating-system in youth: At 
this period of life, however, which. is devoted:to:the increase of 
therbedy, it is necessary that the nervous system should predo. 
minute g for this system is. the source of all vital movement, and 
presides over nd. gives energy to those actiond which tend to 
the gnowth of the organization. :Besides, ‘Infancy,’ says Bichat, 
os he age of sensation. As every thing ie new to:the-infant, 
every thing attracts ite eyes, ears, nostrils, &es That which to 
ws is am object of indifference, is tu it a source of :plessure.: It 
was.then necessary that the neroous cerebral system shoutd:be 
adapted by its. early development to the degree of action which 
it is then to have. bite ott 
14 But this great and early development, though necessary for 
the above purposes, very mueh: increases the liability to disease: 
zu. gives a tendency to convulsions, and to inflammation: and 
dropsy of the brain, and to other diseases of the nervous system, 
whith ate most common and fatal in childhood, Cou 
It is, therefore, deeply important that the natural action 
af tho. nervous system should not be much incwased, either 
hy too much exercise of the mind, or by too strong excitement 
atthe feelings, lest at the same time the liability of obildren te 
nervous diseases be increased, and such a predomibance given ‘td 
mis oystem as to make it always easily excited, and disposed to 
sympathize with disorder in any part of the body; tlius gene- 
rating a predisposition to hypochondriasis and numerous afffiet- 
iey: nervous affections. l 
te. Mental excitement, as has been shewn, increases the flow 
of blood to the head, and augments the size and power of the 
brain, just as exercise of the limbs enlarges and strengthens the 
muscles of the limbe exereised. The wonderful powers of mind 
which an infant or child eometimes manifests, and by which he 
surpasses ordinary children, do not arise from better capacity in 
the mind itself of the child, but, in fact, from a greater enla 
‘ment than usual of some portion or the whole of the brain, 
which the mind is sooner enabled to manifest its powers. This 
enlargement takes place whether the mental precocity arises feom 
too early and frequent exercise of the mind, or from disease, and 
it must arise in one of these two ways. But, in my opinion, 


* Bichat’s General Anatomy, vol. i + Ibid. 
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mental precouity. is, generally ia aymptanr of: disease and bauge 
those: who. exhibit . it ‘ancy e die young. Ibis -fast 
ought to be specially remembered by parents; same of. whom Fer 
gard precocity, unless accompanied by visible dischae,.es aitbost 
gratifying indieation, and, on: augount , af it, taski: thes: 
and intellect of iha child. Sometimes, -howeyery. it. iso geοονI• 
panied by visible. deformity.of the hend, and - then the fœameaſ 
nts are greatly awakened, Take, for instance, the disease 
kuowa by the name of. rickets.. Ruary person: rege 
this.is a disease af. clrildbood,, and acrardtng, tothe: 
authorities, it arises from the irritation on Mam A,TExepI -f 
organ, and frequently of the brain Its mast. ehgraatecttie 
2 when. it affects the brain, are- an eplargement! ofthe 
s and premature development of the intellectual faculties 
Qn examining the heads of those whe have. died. of thin dispans 
the brain is found very woluminoua, but -ordiaarily hesisbys 
Meckel observes that its mass is increased in rinketa;..aniefleet 


anergy of chis · development. - . 4 „ a- 
I do not say or: helieve thet cautious fasking gf the minds 


of.puperior, mental power, and be followed, ae in cha: ce 


rickets, hy permanent weakness, ar. lass of. mental energy cle 
Jeria o 


more tban an ordinary quantity of blood ta the head, and thus 
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excited; and unnaturally or prematurely developed, certain por- 
tions of ‘the brain; and just in proportion as these were de- 
veloped, his mentul powers were increased.“ (P. 44.) N 
iërfEhe second section is wound up by the following words, part 
printed in italics: “ From what has been said hitherto, we ga- 
ther he- following facts, which should be made the basis of all 
instruetion; facts which I wish often to repeat. The brain és 
the material organ by which all the mental faculties are manie 
JSevted:; it ir exccedingly delicate, and but partially developed in 
childhood ;- over-eacttement of it when in this state is extremely 
hexardous.”"—(P. 50.) 
Dr Prigham's third section is devoted to the Consequences 
which have resulted from inattention to the connexion between 
the mind and the body,” and to the proposition that “ the best 
minds. are not produced by early mental culture.” He strong! 
recommends to teachers of youth to acquaint themselves wit 
huinan anatomy and physiology, especially of the brain, before 
they proceed to cultivate and discipline the mind. He objects 
to the excessive abundance of “ books for children,” some of 
them for children of from two to three years of age; and holds 
that time is idly spent and mind injured: in poring over such 
books, This, he says, is the result of making prodigies of chil- 
dren. The following is an example of the kind of infant educa- 
tion which the author deprecates. That children do have 
their mental powers prematurely tasked, is a fact which I know 
from personal observation. I have seen a course like the follow- 
ing pursucd in many families in various parts of the country, 
and I know that this course is approved of by many excellent 
persons. Children of both sexes are required, or induced, to 
commit to memory many verses, texts of Scripture, stories, &e., 
before they are three years of age. They commence attending 
school, for six hours each day, before the age of four, and often 
Before the age of three; where they are instructed, during three 
years, in reading, geography, astronomy, history, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, chemistry, botany, natural history, &c. &c. They also 
commit to memory, while at school, many hymns, portions of 
the Scriptures, catechisms, &c. During the same period they 
attend every Sunday a Sabbath-school, and there recite long les- 
sons: some are required to attend upon divine service at the 
church twice each Sunday, and to give some account of the ser- 
mon. In addition to these labours, many children have nume- 
rous books, journals, or magazines to read, which are designed for 
youth. I have known some required to give strict attention to the 
chapter read in the family in the morning, and to give an account 
of it; and have been astonished and alarmed at the wonderful 
eal of memory exhibited on such occasions by children when 
ut five or six years of age. J have known other children, in 
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addition to most óf the above performances, induced to featit: 
additional hymns, chapters of Scripture, or to read certain books 
the promise of presents from their parents or friendds. 
4: The foregomy account fails to deveribe-the amount’ of merit 
tat labour Yequirtd of many children, in intelligent and respect: 
able families. (P. 58, 59.) . 8 
The fourth sevtionadduces the “ opinions of celebrated phys’ 
sithine respecting early mental cultivation ;” such as Tissot, Hufes 
land, Spurzhelin;® Sinabaldi, Friedlander, Ratier, Jutten, and’ 
others, who jor in reprobating early mental labour. 
We must content ourselves with referring to the fifth section, 
on the . Influenes of mental cultivation and excitement in pro 
ducing inemtity, nervous affections, atid diseases: of the heart.“ 
The sixth section is entitled * Remarks upon Moral ‘Educa: ' 
tion—Indluence of example; and here, for a reason that will f. 
ter wards be apparent, we think it important to quote the author's ' 
words. The remarks which I have made respecting the dan: 
of too early cultivating the intellectual faculties, do not fal- 
ly apply to the development of the moral qualities; though in 
regurd to them some caution is necessary; for danger is to bei 
apprehended. from. strongly exciting the feelings of children and 
awakening their passions. In endeavouring to call forth and ` 
cultivate those moral qualities which are „ and to suppress 
the bad, we should constantly keep in mind that the brain is not 
onty the seat of the ‘intellectual faeulties, but is also tne agent 
by which the passions, the affections, and all the moral qualities; 


We have much pleasure in quoting the following note by Dr Brigham, 
devoted to that great mm- The above quotation is taken trom the French . 
edition of Dr Spurzheim's valuable Essay upon the Elementary 1 795 er N 
Education. A later edition in English, with additions, has been published, 
which f have nut seen: The learned and estimable author of the above fs 
now in thia countryy and proposes to lecture upon the interesting science of - 
Phrenology ; a science to, which he has given a philosophical character, and 
which, by his labours, he has advanced to its present high standing. I can- 
not but believe that his visit to this country will be productive of great good, 
by direeting the attention of the publie-to the immense importance of physi- 
cal education; a branch of education, the almost entire neglect of which, in 
this country, threatens dangerous and lasting consequences. As to the cor- 
rectness oft the phrenologival system. I am not qualified to determine; but o. 
far as I bave had an dpportunity of observing, Í think it explains the pheno. 
mena of the morbid action of the brain far better than any other. . a 

„ I leave this note as it was in the fi: st edition, though the work referred 
to has been reprinted in this country. I still hope, that, although its illus- 
tridus author ilved but a few months after his arrival in this country, his vi-. 
sit will be of great service to it, and that he will ere long be accounted a great 
benetactor. 

“ In a letter which I received from him but a few days before the illness 
which terminated his life, he remarks upon the uncommon mental activity of 
the. of this country, and expresses his belief that the science which he ` 
taught would do good here, and would ‘ contribute to a reform in edu. 
cation.’ I trust that he has awakened a spirit of inquiry on this subject, that 
will not subside until the benefits he predicted are realized.“ (Pp. 66, 67.) 
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are. mapifested..,.. That. this is trpe, is showy in. che. same way ag 
I-haya proved that the.brain.is the material organ of. the mind, 
Insanity alone furnishes abundant, proof. . This disease, of; the 
brain, as ofien derangea the, maral as. the intellectual. faculties.” 
—(P..87.),. Again: “ The grent abject, therefore, in moral edur 
catioh should be, to call into repeated action those organs that 
manifest the good. qualities, and increase. their agtivity and 
power! For this purpose, it is necessary to study the characters, 
of children when quite young; and when. certain. moral qualities 
appear to predominate, that. are likely to produce bad traits.of 
N great efforts. shauld.be, made.to develope and call in- 
ta activity opposite qualities: when a child appears exceedingly: 
selfish, he should be taught and accustomed to practise benevas 
lence. „In this: manner it is as certain that the moral qualities 
which are most desirable may be. cultivated and made predomi» 
nants as that the memory may be increased by exerrise. 
( +o 88.) z ‘ ` ea S fas 

We regret we have. not space to analyze the seventh and 
eighth sections, entitled“ The cultivation of the mind at a pro 
per time of life not injurious but beneficial. to health ;” and 
*- Tofluence of mental cultivation in producing, dyspepsia. iu li- 
teary men; irritation of the. brain the most.frequent cause 
this.disease.” In both sentime the reader will find some most 
valuable practical truths. Among the reasons which, indepen. 
deptly of his own experience, have led Dr Brigham to. the opi- 
nion, that, in many cases, dyspepsia or indigestion is primarily g.: 
disease of the brain and nervous system, are the following :— 

“ Firet, A, blow or other injury of the head, or a tumotm in 


the brainy frequently produces sickness, irritation of the stomach, 


and all the symptoms of dyspepsia. 


e Second, Dyspepsia : may be produced by mental affections, 


says Dr Parry; and in this opinion he is s rted by numerous 


obser vers. Who is there that has not felt the influence of bad 
news, or mental agitation, in destroying the appetite and de- 
ranging digestion, and thus producing dyspepsia for a short 
time ui A as 

“© Third, Insanity, or disease of the brain, is usually preceded 
by the symptoms of dyes nia, and recovery from mental de- 
rangement is often marked by a return of these symptoms.“ 

* Fourth, Examination of the bodies of those who have died 
after long continued dyspeptic symptoms, confirms the opinion 
I have advanced, that dyspepsia is often a disease of the head, 
e Fahy "The fact that d frequent 

c Fifth, The fact that dyspepsia is frequently cured by per. 
mitting the overtasked and ted brain to one A by 3 
the mental labour or excitement, is evidence that it is a primary 
disease of the head, and not of the stomach.” 
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“ Sixth, The fact that dyspepsia is a disease chiefly confined 
to the studious, to those whose minds are much exercised and 
excited, and to those who, by too early mental education, have. 
had a predominance given to the nervous system, is evidence 
that the brain is the primary organ affected.” 

s“ Finally, If dyspepsia is a disease of the stomach, why is it 
not more frequently cured by attention to diet than it is?“ 
(Pp. 103, 106, 112, 114, 119.) 

These propositions are defended and illustrated at considera- 
ble length, and the whole section is worthy of being attentivel 
studied both by physicians and patients. A table is appended, 
exhibiting the age attained by some of the most distinguished 
literary men in ancient and modern times, from 50 years to 
109. 

We have been thus particular, even to detail, on Dr Brigham's 
views of early mental culture, that we may apply them to the 
question now so deeply interesting the country and the legis- 
lature, that of infant school education. Mr Cobbett, in one of 
his Registers, published shortly before his death, applied Dr 
Brigham’s facts and reasonings indiscriminately to the con- 
demnation of these institutions ; against which, had he lived, he 
meant to raise his voice in Parliament. He announced, more- 
over, his intention of printing a eheap edition of Dr Brigham’s 
work, obviously with the view of making it the popular basis 
for his warfare against the system. We do not regret that he did 
not wage the war, but we should have thanked him for a cheap 
edition of the volume; for we feel that more temperate rea~ 
soners,—among whom, we are confident, we may rank Dr Brig- 
ham himself,—can make use of that work, not for the destruc. 
tion, but for the defence and benefit, of infant schools. Mr 
Cobbeti's intention regarding it is about to be fulfilled by his 
son. 

In all that we have written on the subject of Infant Schools, 
we have broadly and anxiously stated, that moral training, and 
that guarded precisely as it is by Dr Brigham in his fifth sec- 
tion,—8o as to exercise the superior moral sentiments, which in 
general, when left to themselves, act too feebly to be in the 
smallest danger of over-excitement, and to regulate and mo- 
derate the selfish passions and animal propensities,—is the pri- 
mary end of an infant school; and that intellectual training 
should be a secondary and accessary object only. As a se 
condary object, we have strongly urged that it should never 
approach to labour, that it should never overtask the infants, 
and that the utmost they attain should be acquired incidentally, 
almost uncunsciously, and in the very manner in which the in- 
fant would instruct himself, by the exercise of his senses and 


Vol. vi. p. 418, and vol. vil. p. 108, See also Simpson's “ Necessity of 
Popular Education,” p. 133. 
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observing powers, if left alone; only that his attention should 
be better directed, and the faculties which Nature, as Dr 
Brigham rightly affirms, has, in the stage of infancy, appetized 
for that knowledge of external objects which infancy is the pe- 
riod to attain, should receive their legitimate food better pre- 
pared and more usefully administered. We have ever been 
enemies to long lessons, tasks, and laborious repetitions, When 
teachers of infant schools have forgotten, as they are perhaps 
apt to do, that the intellectual training is only secondary, have 
allotted to it the principal place and the larger share of time, 
and, yielding to the ignorant prejudices of parents, who wish 
learning“ for their money, have crammed their infant pupils 
for the supposed credit of their own teaching, we have held that 
they were departing from the essential principle of legitimate 
infant training. Nothing would tend more effectually to bring 
them back within the proper bounds of that intellectual train- 
ing which should be harmless and even beneficial, than just 
such a work as Dr Brigham’s; and we, therefore, earnestly re- 
commend it to the perusal and reperusal of every infant school 
teacher. One obvious improvement it would be well if the 
directors of infant schools would most especially enforce—a 
great deal more time ought to be spent in the a irae: or 
at least at play, than is now almost any where allowed. The 
usual alternation is an hour at lessons, and a quarter of an 
hour in the play-ground. We would have this proportion 
well nigh reversed; we should wish to see the infants, at the very 
least, one-half their school day in the play-ground. There can 
else be no time, no opportunity, for moral exercise in reasonably 
continued intercourse. The teacher's handbell is rung for a re- 
turn to lessons before they have had time to commix, and even 
before they have reaped the benefit of air and muscular exer- 
cise; while he himself, engrossed, as he is, with the intellectual 
department, is led to pay scarcely any attention to the play- 
ground intercourse—the true infant school—and the moral die 
cipline which may there be realized. 

It does not appear that Dr Brigham has ever seen an infant 
school on the system of Wilderspin. His objections have all of 
them reference to common school or nursery tasking and ex- 
amining. We have not heard that the Wilderspin system has 
been yet realized in America.* In it, Dr Brigham would at 


There are seven Infant Schools in Boston, which were visited and re- 
ported on last year by a Committee of the Boston Phrenological Society. 
The Report is published in the Annals of Phrenology, No. III. These 
schools are superintended by female teachers, who devote particular attention 

to the moral culture of the children, but follow no definite system of tuition. 
Pictures and objects are however made use of to a considerable eatent, and the 
children are not kept too long in a constrained posture. Some of the schools 
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once see a field for the best possible employment, intellectual, 
moral, and pys, of children from two to six years of age— 
the best, the only, arrangement, when 3 r 
manae e f precisely that kind and degree of in 
lectual culture, and that moral and physical exercise, which are 
most desirable, and which can be realized only in a little com- 
munity of sufficient numbers, as we have often said, and in no 
private family whatever. But to proceed blindly to cry down 
the infant school system, by which alone a practical course of 
moral education can be applied to the great body of the people, 
from a hasty conclusion that an infant school is a machine for 
overtasking, overworking, and overexciting, the minds, and de- 
stroying the health, of children, would be a proceeding of gross 
ignorance, and great and serious mischief. Yet ‘we are glad it 
has been threatened; we rejoice, too, in Dr Brigham's work; 
for the threat and the work will both tend to put infant school 
conductors on their guard, lest their schools should lapse into 
the abuse which has thus been pointed out. 

We have only to add on this head, that, in the Edinburgh 
Model Infant School, with which we are best acquainted, al- 
though there is more lesson work and less play-ground exercise 
than we quite approve, we have not seen or heard of any of the 
effects of overdoing which Dr Brigham justly deprecates: the 


are ill-ventilated, and to none is a proper play-ground attached; but still 
they seem to be much more rationally conducted than those known to Dr 
B who resides in Hartford. The Committee, in closing their re- 
“ expres the high degree of pleasure and interest they have received 
the visits they have to these infant schools. The cheerfulness— 


out delight. We were glad to see an approach made, as we certainly did in 
these a 5 educating 


as soon as they are developed—let the infant pupil breathe the atmosphere 
of love, and yield 
id be grounded on the future supremacy of his moral sentimente— 


aes ee as it is, and excellent as it may be made, is v 
partially un asasi ga very poorly supported among us. Its true friends 
are grieved to see it lying under such neglect.” Would that we had it in 


wee to use different language with respect to infant education in 
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children appear in school uniformly in the most rosy health and 
high spirits, delighting in all they learn as mere amusement, 
—quite as insensible of acquisition as if they were picking it 
up of themselves, and utter strangers to any thing bearing the 
semblance of mental labour. These statements are grounded 
on the personal experience of five years, Mr Wilderspin has 
enjoyed the experience of nearly twenty, and can fully confirm 
our conclusions. 


ARTICLE V. 


LETTER ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANS OF COM- 
PARISON AND WIT. By Gzorce Hancocx, Esq. 


To Gzozor Couse, Esq, 


Sin. —I feel assured that the great importance of the science to 
the advancement of which you have so largely contributed, will 
induce you to pardon my addressing, I am afraid, rather a lon 
letter to you upon the subject of two phrenological organs wi 
regard to which (though your System and Dr Spurzheim's are 
the only works which I have had an opportunity of 1 
J have arrived at conclusions entirely different from yours, an 
in accordance with the opinions of a gentleman whose argu- 
ments you appear to have overruled. I allude to the argu- 
ments of Mr Scott upon the subject of the two organs of Com- 
parison and Wit, by which he has endeavoured, as it appara 
to me not unsuccessfully, to prove that the true office of the 
one is to observe resemblances, and of the other to detect dif- 
ferences. To these arguments Dr Spurzheim objects (and you 
coincide in the objection), “ that the perception of a resemblance 
is the result of a lower, and that of a difference of a higher, de- 
gree of power and activity in each intellectual faculty. Colour, 
or example, when feeble, sees a resemblance between hues, 
which, by a more powerful organ, are at once perceived to be 
different; a feeble organ of Tune perceives harmony, where a 
higher faculty discovers discord, &c. Hence every organ per- 
ceives both resemblances and differences within its own sphere.” 
Rut if I might be allowed to differ from eo high an authority, 
I would submit that a small organ of Colour does not see a re- 
semblance between colours, which a more powerful organ per- 
ceives to be different ; neither does a feeble organ of Tune per- 
ceive harmony where a larger organ discovers discord. The 
feeble organs, in both cases, only do not perceive differences, 
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which is a very different thing from perceiving resemblances. 
For, may I ask, how can any organ, whether large or small, 
perceive resemblances which do not in fact exist? If Dr 
Spurzheim were correct, a small organ would present the sin- 
gular anomaly of possessing a greater power of perceiving re- 
semblances than a large organ; and, if the case were to oc- 
cur, of an individual possessing no organ of Colour at all, he 
would present the still more wonderful and anomalous instance 
of a person possessing a power of perceiving resemblances 
between colours which he could not even perceive. In like 
manner, a person with little or no organ of Tune, totally inca- 
pable of perceiving harmony in sounds which are concordant, 
would have the power of perceiving harmony in sounds which 
almost all the rest of the world confess to be discords. ‘I'he fact 
however, would appear to me to be, that a person in whom any 
particular organ is small,—the organ of Colour, for instance,. 
not being able to perceive the difference between any two or 
more particular qualities, —the qualities blue and green, or red 
and brown, for example,—concludes falsely that they are iden- 
tical : he supposes or fancies a resemblance, but he does not see 
or perceive one ; for, as I have already observed, he cannot per- 
ceive what has in fact no existence. 

Again, it is no doubt perfectly true that each intellectual or- 
gan “ perceives both resemblances and differences within its 
own sphere.” But I would beg leave to observe, that this spe- 
cies of resemblance and difference is implied in the very notion 
of perception. Thus I cannot have a clear perception of the 
colour green, without discriminating it from all other colours. 
Neither can I discover the relations which exist between diffe- 
rent shades of the same colour, without having a power of per- 
ceiving their resemblance. In the same manner, the organ of 
Tune perceives the relation existing between sounds produced 
by striking the same note of any musical instrument with dif- 
ferent degrees of force, and between the same note struck on 
two different instruments, and between two notes which harmo- 
nize if struck at the same time, &c. It also discriminates the 
difference between one note and another, and between two or 
more discordant notes, and two notes that harmonize. But it 
does not therefore appear to me to be a very legitimate conclu- 
sion, that because cach intellectual organ perceives both resem- 
blances and differences existing between the peculiar qualities 
of which such organ is alone fitted to take cognizance, another 
organ which is known to take cognizance of resemblances exist- 
ing between qualities of which it takes no cognizance, but con- 
-cerning which other organs are alone conversant, should be the 
same organ as that which takes cognizance of differences be- 
tween them. As well might it be maintained that the same 
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organ which perceives resemblances between such qualities 
also takes cognizance of such qualities; for instance, that the 
organ of Comparison, which discovers a resemblance between the 
colour scarlet and the sound of a trumpet, receives not its im- 
pressions of those qualities which it one by means of the 
organs of Colour and Tune, but that itself perceives the quali- 
ties which it compares : for it is not more true, in the sense in 
which I understand it, that the same organ which compares 
discriminates, than that the same organ which compares, per- 
ceives or takes cognizance of the qualities compared; as for in- 
stance when the organ of Colour perceives three different shades 
of one colour, and by its own power of comparison discovers 
both the resemblances and differences which exist among them. 
It does certainly appear to me, then, that, in this instance, as 
in the former, a confusion of terms by Dr Spurzheim has been, 
and it is so frequently, a source of confusion of ideas; and that 
the power of perceiving resemblance and difference by each 
particular organ, which is implied in the very notion of per- 
ception, being essentially different from the powers possessed, as 
I contend, by the two organs under consideration, no parity of 
reasoning is applicable to the two cases. 

It is evident that no man can have a clear perception of any 
particular quality by means of any organ, unless that organ pos- 
sess the power of comparison for which Dr Spurzheim con- 
tends, and which, of course, I admit. But a man endowed with 
a small organ of Comparison, though, by the aid of the organs 
of Colour and Tune fe might possess a perfectly clear perce 
tion of the colour scarlet, and of the sound of a trumpet, would 
vainly endeavour to discover any resemblance between them. 
As vainly, according to my limited observation, would a man 
endowed with a small organ of Wit (as it is termed), attempt to 
discover those nice and delicate points of difference which men 
of acute minds occasionally discover between objects of compari- 
son. I have myself often vainly endeavoured, by explaining the 
points of resemblance, to make palpable to men in whom I have 
observed the organ of Comparison small in proportion to the 
other organs, the relation existing between the colour and the 
sound above mentioned. They have acknowledged, indeed, 
when pressed in argument, that both the colour and the sound 
arrest and arouse the attention; and that the general impression 
produced by each is stirring, enlivening, and agreeable; but a 
smile of incredulity always accompanied the admission. They 
have always insisted that it must depend upon association, and 
have shewn that if they understood, they have not felt, the re- 
semblance which really exists between them. I have observed 
this more particularly in a brother of my own, in whom Causality 
and Wit are large, and Comparison, though not small, decidedly 
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inferior to the organs of the other reflecting faculties, Having 
the organ of Comparison large, I amused myself with hunting 
down other similar resemblances, such as the resemblance be- 
tween the two colours known as Prussian blue and lake (not as 
addressed to the organ of Colour but to Comparison); and be- 
tween lighter shades of pink and blue, and the sound of a silver 
bell or harp; and between the colour, at least the appearance of 
silver, and the sound of a dulcimer: these, however, were all alike 
unfelt by the same individual, though all were acknowledged by 
one of my sisters in whom the organ of Comparison is larger. But 
if my observations upon this occasion have been accurate, what 
becomes of Dr Spurzheim’s proposition that ‘ the perception of 
resemblances is the effect of a lower, and that of difference of a 
higher, degree of power and activity in the same es P” Here, 
in my brother, is an instance of an individual endowed with a 
moderate organ of Comparison, utterly unable to perceive a re- 
semblance which I perceive without effort, and yet possessing 
such a poes of perceiving differences, and these in the cases 
specified appeared to him so broadly marked, that he ridi- 
culed the very idea of there being any resemblance whatever 
between the qualities compared, and smiled uniformly at my 
efforts to explain it. In every other individual who has re. 
jected these resemblances, I have observed a similar conforma- 
tion; and in one, a physician, who has, I believe, just reason to 
pride himself upon his great powers of discrimination in his 
profession, the organ which I would fain call the organ of Dis- 
criminativeness, is out of all proportion to the other reflective 
organs,—and from him, accordingly, I obtained only ridicule. 
Reasoning from analogy, I should expect to find an exactly op- 
posite conformation in the person who maintained the objection 
to Phrenology, that the two organs of Benevolence and Destruc- 
tiveness existing in an equal degree of development in the same 
individual, would neutralize each other like an acid and an al- 
kali. In this case, there is an obvious want of power to discri- 
minate an essential difference, and at the same time evidence of 
an active organ of Comparison, inducing a habit of mind which 
inclines the individual to infer identity in all cases in which dif- 
ference is not perceived ; and certainly I have uniformly found 
a deficiency in the organ of Wit, and a predominance of the or- 
gan of Comparison, in all those individuals in whom I have ob- 
served a tendency to reason falsely, from a similar disposition of 
mind. And here the question occurs to me, Have not these or- 
gans some higher office than any which has hitberto been clearly 
assigned to them? Does not their situation in the midst of the 
forehead, above the knowing organs, and adjoining Causality, 
indicate their being designed for more important uses than that 
of merely giving an ornament and a charm to conversation, and 
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poetry, and literature? Are they not essential to the due exer- 
cise of Causality? Between two constant concomitants of which 
it takes cognizance, can Causality, without their assistance, do 
more than merely infer a necessary connexion and dependence ? 
Without Discriminativeness, can Causality decide between two 
concomitants which is cause and which effect? Without Com- 
parison, can it trace the relations which exist between similar causes 
and similar effects? Without the large organ of Comparison 
which is obvious in the portraits of Malthus, would he by Cau- 
sality alone have been able to perceive the relation which the 

laws of England, the potato system in Ireland, and the law of in- 
heritance in France, as proximate causes of pauperism, bear to one 
another? Without the organ of Wit, would he have been able to 
determine, amid the mazeof concomitants by which so many minds 
have been, and are still, perfectly bewildered, which are originally 
and essentially causes, and which effects? Were I to be guided 
only by my own limited observations, and the rather immature 
reflection I have been able to bestow upon this question since it 
first occurred to me, I should say not. But these points, per- 
haps, deserve a more accurate examination, and they certainly 
require a more enlarged discussion and a more copious illustra- 
tion, than at this moment I feel prepared to give them. Be- 
sides, I wish to avail myself of this opportunity of offering a 
solution of two questions connected with the organs under dis. 
cussion, which would appear to be still unanswered. The first 
occurs in that part of your chapter on Wit, in which, after tran. 
scribing the inscription of Mr Littlejohn under the sign of 
Robinhood, and mentioning the alteration made by his witless 
successor, and after alluding to the two cases of lapsus li A 
you ask, What is the cause of the more laughable effect of 
the second class of cases, in which the wit is actually extinguish- 
ed?” The other occurs where, after stating consecutively a 
ludicrous and an affecting and beautiful similitude, you ask, 
“ What occasions the perception of wit in the one case, and not 
in the other?” It appears to me, that, by following up the 
philosophical mode which Mr Scott has recommended, an eas 
solution of both questions may be obtained. To begin wit 
the second, which appears to me to be first in natural order. If 
we examine any particular instance of a witty combination, I 
believe we shall invariably find, not only that there is, as Mr 
Scott observes, resemblance and difference, but that the resem- 
blance is uniformly weak, and in many cases more apparent 
than real, while the points of difference are broadly marked and 
essential ; and that, on the other hand, in every instance of beau- 
tiful or sublime similies and metaphors, the resemblance is real 
and palpable, and addresses itself to the mind in a manner so 
forcible that it is no longer able to attend to the points of dif- 
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ference. Thus, in the lines which you have quoted from Hudi- 
bras, the lobster boil’d” bears scarcely any resemblance to the 
rising morn; though, in this instance, part of the absurdit 

seems to arise from the extreme vulgarity and bathos of the al- 
lusion. Again, in the case of Littlejohn, the resemblance is 


merely nominal. In the common case of puns, it is merely ver- 
bal. When Kitty 


„ Obtains the chariot for the day, 
And sets the world on fire,” 
the resemblance to Phaéton, in the car of Apollo, is extremely 
remote, and the difference between the real and the metapho- 
rical conflagration of the world is obvious. A friend of mine 
being at a party at Paris where the game of forfeits was the 
amusement of the evening, a French officer who had forfeited 
asked him with a certain air of affected nonchalance, ‘* Que dé- 
sires vous que je fasse, Monsieur?” To which my friend re- 
plied, in an assumed tone of command, Faites tout ce que vous 
ne désirex pas.” Here is an instance of very fine wit. The 
obvious meaning of the words, and the brusque tone and man- 
ner in which they were spoken, had all the a, rance, the re- 
semblance, of extreme rudeness; but as the rule at French for- 
feits is, that the party forfeiting is to do exactly the reverse of 
what he is directed, the real meaning of my friend was, that he 
might do exactly what he liked, which was of course extremely 
Pe ite. Let us now examine an instance of wit of a different 
order. 

„Mrs A. presents her compliments to Mr B. and will thank 
him not to suffer his piggs to run through her garden.” 

Mr B. presents fis ompi to Mrs A., and will thank 
her not to spell pig with two gs.“ 

In this instance, perfectly to appreciate the wit, such as it is, 
we suppose Mrs A.’s servant returning with the answer to her 
complaint, which she opens, of course naturally expecting an 
expression of regret and apology. Before she opens the let- 
ter, there is every appearance of its containing nothing less. 
She opens the letter, however; and the difference is manifest — 
an insult is added to the injury, for which not the slightest apo- 
logy is made. 

But if, in every instance of wit, without exception, there be 
excited in the mind, as Mr Scott has shewn, a perception of re- 
semblance and difference,—and if, without exception, the resem- 

blance in every instance be slight, and the difference be strongly 
marked,—it seems almost necessary to infer, that these two con- 
comitants of resemblance and difference, subject to the peculiar 
conditions in which they are found united, are the true cause 
of that peculiar 7 which, in minds capable of appre- 
ciating wit, never fails to accompany its exhibition; and this 
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Opinion receives a singular confirmation from the altered propor- 
tions in which we find these two concomitants, if we examine a 
true simile or metaphor. I will take Moore’s simile— 
“ Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers,” 

which you have quoted, for my example—admirably adapted, 
as I find it, for my purpose. Here, in the first stanza, the 
poet has, with great art, withheld the point of resemblance, and 
you read it without discovering the force of the similitude, 
of which only the terms are stated. Still, as there is not even 
an appearance of resemblance, and points of difference are alone 
perceptible, no feeling of the ludicrous is experienced, but the 
mind remains in a state of suspense and anticipation. But when 
the second stanza unveils the hidden treasure, we are so struck 
with the exceeding beauty and force of the similitude, that the 
points of difference occupy only a secondary station in the mind, 
which is principally engaged with the unexpected resemblance 
which it has discovered. So, I believe, in every other case. 
The conditions of the concomitants are uniformly reversed, and 
the effect is uniformly different ; the pleasure received being of 
an entirely opposite character from that which is derived from 
the exhibition of wit. The inference of the causes and the 
conditions also in this case, seems inevitable, and the two cases 
seem mutually to confirm each other. 

With regard to the second class of cases, in reference to 
which your first question occurs, it appears to me that the plea- 
sure which arises in the mind of the observer has its source also 
in the perception of a resemblance and difference, of which the 
difference again is more strongly marked than ever. In the 
cases specified, neither Samuel Johnson, nor the unlucky foot- 
man, ever enjoyed the original witticisms; nothing of the origi- 
nal wit, therefore, appears in their attempted imitations. They 
become, however, unconsciously sources of wit, of which a per- 
ception arises in the mind of the observer, from the contempla- 
tion of the difference between the thing meant and the thin 
produced, the thing expected by the observer and the thing 
perceived by him. Exactly as in the case of Mr B.'s answer to 
Mrs A., it arises from the difference between the answer expected 
and the answer received. Samuel Johnson and the footman 
never having perceived the resemblances in the original witti- 
cisms, their imitations are as devoid of any resemblance in fact, 
as the originals were to them in appearance; but the observer 
who perceives the resemblance in the originals, and finds none 
in the imitation, perceives at once a new resemblance and differ- 
ence, and in this instance the resemblance is more slight, and 
the difference: infinitely greater than in the originals. Hence 
the greater absurdity arises. In these two cases, it seems neces- 
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sary to the full enjoyment of the laugh, that the observer should 
be capable of feeling and duly appreciating the original witti- 
cism, and that it should be still present to his mind. If Little- 
john had not written the original lines, Samuel Johnson's in- 
scription would have been merely a par of incomprehensible 
dulness, and would have been read without producing the 
slightest feeling of pleasure. The lean arising from what 
are termed bulls, is invariably traceable to the same causes, An 
Englishman, writing a letter at a coffee-house, observes an Irish- 
man reading it as he writes it. Without taking any notice of 
the offence, he goes on to say, that he has a great deal more to 
write about, but that a d—d tall Irishman is reading over bis 
shoulder every word he writes. The Irishman reads this, and, 
amid the tempest of his feelings, witlessly denies the fact, by his 
very denial proving it. Here the pleasure again arises from a 
perception of real difference and apparent resemblance, a differ- 
ence between the thing intended and the thing done. The plea- 
sure arising from practical jokes is derived from the same 
source. A boy rises for a moment from his seat, which is co- 
vertly removed, and upon his attempting to sit down, he over- 
balances himself and falls. If he is not hurt, and is tolerably 
poden red, he himself cannot refrain from joining in the 
ugh which follows, The pleasure here again is traceable to a 
supposed resemblance and real difference, the difference between 
the thing meant and the thing done. 
But although the organ of Wit (as it is termed), aided by the 
organ of Comparison, appears to me thus to be the principal or- 
which enables us to enjoy the perception of Wit, I am 
for from thinking that it is the only organ by means of which 
the feeling which accompanies that perception is capable of be- 
ing excited. On the contrary, it would appear to me, that each 
intellectual organ, within its own sphere, by means of its own 
innate power of perceiving resemblances and differences, is ca- 
pable of originating the feeling. Thus a large organ of Tune 
perceiving the resemblance and difference between the perform- 
ances of a good and a bad singer or musician, a feeling of ridi- 
cule at once arises in the in, and a smile is the natural ex- 
pression of the feeling. Nothing, therefore, can appear to me 
more unphilosophical, than to assign the name of Wit, and par- 
ticularly of Gaiety, to the organ in question. The organ may, 
generally speaking, be essential to the perception of wit—ac- 
cording to Mr Scott's theory and mine, it would be; the gaiety 
too may be inseparable from the peculiar exercise of the organ 
under discussion : but it by no means follows, that either appel- 
lation is appropriate, even if every argument in favour of Dis- 
criminativeness should be disproved. Convinced, however, as I 
feel, of the truth of Mr Scott's theory, I cannot help thinking, 
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that in the end the fact will be satisfactorily ascertained, and 
that the alteration he proposes will be adopted; in which case, 
I would venture to propose that some such term as the o 
of Assimilativeness should be substituted for the organ of Com- 
ison. 
71 will make no apology for the freedom with which, in dis- 
cussing this question, I have ventured to dispute an opinion 
which has so long since obtained the sanction of your authority, 
You have not only taught your scholars too well to admit of 
their allowing any thing but complete conviction to satisfy their 
minds in matters of philosophy, but have also inspired them 
with too high an opinion of their master to allow them to doubt 
for one moment his readiness to receive with gladness any effort 
to remove an impediment in the paths of science. For my part, 
though your opinion has gone forth, I am so perfectly satisfied 
that you would derive nothing but pleasure from the success of 
my attempt, that, in common gratitude for the many hours of 
pleasure and sources of knowledge for which I am indebted to 
ou, even if I had no other motive to actuate me, I should feel 
bound to make the effort. With every feeling of respect, I re- 
main, &c. Grokdk Hancocx. 


7 Deraviay STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
180 May 1835. 


P, S. Should you be of opinion that any new light is to be 
obtained by the publication of this in the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, of course I shall feel gratified by your sending it. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND'S INDIA MISSION, &c.; Berys 
THE SussTANCE OF AW ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH, ON 25TH May 1835. By the Rev. ALex- 
anpEn Durr, A. M., the Assembly's First Missionary to India. 9vo. 
Pp. 27. Waugh & Innes, Edinburgh; Whittaker & Co., London. 1836. 


WE had intended to write a notice of Mr Duff's Speech, and 
to call the attention of our readers to the forcible illustration 
which it affords of the manner in which Phrenology may be 
used as a means of preparing heathen and superstitious nations 
for receiving the Christian religion,—when we met, in the Lon- 
don Courier of 9th July 1835, some remarks upon it which, on 
account of their brevity, we prefer transferring to our 
The writer in the Courier applies the facts stated by Mr Duff 
to the education of the Irish peasantry ; but they are equally ap- 
plicable to the education of all ignorant and superstitious nations. 
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„In lately making some remarks on the First Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction for Ireland, we observed, 
that after three hundred years of incessant exertion, and after 
all that has been done by violence and injustice of every descrip- 
tion to diffuse the Protestant faith in Ireland, six millions and a 
half of her people are still Roman Catholics, and only 852,064 
are Protestants; and we drew the conclusion, that there must 
have been some great imperfections in the means of conversion 
employed, to end in such a result. We have perused the report 
of a speech delivered before the General Assembly on the 25th 
of May last, by the Rev. Alexander Duff, the first missionary 
sent to India by the Church of Scotland, on the subject of con- 
verting the Hindoos to Christianity; and it is so full of valuable 
instruction applicable to all nations, that we recommend especial 
attention to it to those who are particularly interested in Ire- 
land. We noticed the speech at the time when it appeared in 
the newspapers, as remarkable for its honesty and judgment ; 
and the full report confirms our favourable opinion. T'he parallel 
between India and Ireland holds good to a greater extent than 
might at first view be supposed. 

The Hindoos, it is said, have a religion of their own, which 
has come down to them from a very ancient period, and is at- 
tested by a revelation and miracles, and supported by the suffer- 
ings of saints and martyrs. 

“ Exactly the same might be predicated of the Catholics in Ire- 
land, in regard to their peculiar dogmas. Of the Hindoos, Mr 
Duff says You try the argument from miracles: this argu- 
ment, when disentangled from the mazes of sophistry, when un- 
derstood aright, is invincible. They retort, however, that they 
themselves have miracles far more stupendous. And doubtless, 
if mere gross magnitude is considered, they say what is true ; 
for, in this respect, heir miracles set all comparison at defiance. 
Besides, with them the original miracles form an inherent part 
of their theology and they have no notion of what is meant by 
an appeal to them, in order to authenticate a doctrine. And mo- 
dern miracles they have in such abundance, that they are exhi- 
bited on the most trivial occasions, and become matters of daily 
occurrence.’ 

“ Terms almost precisely similar to these have been used in 
describing the ignorance and superstition of the Catholic pea- 
santry of Ireland; but mark the means by which Mr Duff pro- 

s to remove this obstacle to the Hindoos embracing pure 
Christianity. It is not by appointing bishops and preachers for 
the purpose of expounding to them the Scriptures. His words 
are— Again you are compelled to wish that you had the 

wer of conveying such a knowledge of common science, the 
ion nature, or first principles of things, as would prevent 
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their confounding things monstrous with things divine ; things 
merely extraordinary with things absolutely supernatural. 

« The excellent sense of this observation cannot be too high! 
commended ; yet this is precisely what the enlightened friends 
of education insist should be done with a view to the religious 
reformation of the sister isle. 

“ Mr Duff next adverts to the inefficacy of the argument from 
prophecy, and says—‘ Of the countries where the prophecies 
were uttered, the people to whom they were addressed, the 
times and circumstances in which they were fulfilled, they (the 
Hindoos) know nothing, and wish to know nothing; so the ar- 
gument falls powerless on their ears as the evening breeze upon 
the solid rock. Once more you are aroused to a sense of the 
necessity of communicating general knowledge that is sound 
in quality and sufficient in quantity. 

“ Is the Irish intellect more capable of appreciating the true 
value and importance of prophecy, in a state of ignorance quite 
equal to that here described, than the intellect of the Hindoos? 
The Irish do not, like the Hindoos, dispute the general truth of 
Christianity as a revelation ; but the Protestants are pleased to 
say that they are grossly misled in regard to the doctrines of 
that revelation. For this evil the only remedy is obviously that 
porad by Mr Duff :— Give them data in general knor: 

ege for sound thinking, and train them to investigate and re- 
flect, and you may then expect some progress to be made in 
-throwing off their superstitions,’ 

Mr Duff proceed :— Driven to the last shift, you perhaps 
appeal to the internal evidence. You find yourself farther than 
ever from your purpose. Internal evidence is to them pre- 

-eminently a new and unheard-of idea. It implies spiritual pu- 
rity, and wisdom, and excellence. And how minds like theirs, 
that are either pre-occupied with airy subtleties, or stultified with 
utter neglect, can be brought, in the first instance, to attend to 
or comprehend such topics, constitutes the great, the insuperable 
difficulty. You are now reduced to the lowest degree of help- 
lessness ; and however sincere, and honest, and apostolic in your 
zeal, —if not blinded by a wild and senseless fanaticism, you 
cannot help exclaiming, ‘ O that I had the means of conveying 
the knowledge that would enable me to establish, by enabling 
these people to apprehend, the nature of my authority!“ Thus 
the urgency of the call to communicate general knowledge to 
such a people is felt to be resistless.’ 

Is it not said that the minds of the Irish peasantry are 
either pre occupied with gross errors, or stultified with ut- 
ter neglect’? And we again inquire, Whether a people so cir- 
cumstanced can be efficiently peeled; without the communi- 
cation of general knowledge, in Ireland more than in Hindostan ? 
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In short, the speech of Mr Duff is one of the most powerful 
vindications that we have ever read, of the system intended to 
be pursued by government in regard to the religious instruction 
of Freland. nstead of paying an enormously overgrown clergy 
for merely preaching against Catholic doctrines, they propose to 
apply the surplus revenues of the Church, after providing for 
Protestant ministers sufficient for the instruction of the Protes- 
tant population, in promoting the general education of all classes 

inations; and if this be the only effectual method of 
propagating Christianity in Hindostan, we cannot conceive that 
it can fail in also correcting errors in belief in Ireland. 

„Mr Duff's speech deserves most serious attention from all 
persons interested in missions, foreign or domestic. He places 
the propagation of Christianity on the basis of reason, and fairly 
discards all pretensions to success from influences operating inde- 
pendently of the known laws which regulate the human under- 
standing. We were much gratified to observe several highly 
judicious remarks to the same effect in the second volume of 
Lieutenant Moodie’s ‘ Ten Years Residence in South Africa,’ 
founded on his observations of the inefficacy of mere preaching 
in converting the Hottentots and Caffres.” 


To our readers who are familiar with the applications of 
Phrenology contained in Mr Combe’s Constitution of Man,” 
it will be unnecessary to point out how much it is calculated to 
promote the object which the Rev. Mr Duff basin view. If it, 
or a book of a similar nature, were translated and presented to 
the Hindoos, it would effectually undermine their superstitions, 
and open up their minds for the reception of the highest views 
of Christianity. The work, we imagine, might also be em- 
ployed with advantage as a text-book in the Irish schools. It 
teaches the great moral principles of Christianity, and shews 
their foundation in nature. It affords a stimulus to the intel- 
lect, and gives a clear view of the utility of knowledge of nature 
in every department. Experience warrants the opinion, that 
such a work, if properly expounded, and illustrated by exam- 

les, drawings, and other means, would make an indelible and 
neficial impression on the youthful mind. 


( 47 ) 


ARTICLE VII, 


AN ESSAY ON THE APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY TO THE 
INVESTIGATION OF THE PHENOMENA OF INSANITY. 
By Danret Noske, Esq., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, and President of the Manchester Phrenological Society. 


Ir Phrenology, as a science, were not susceptible of practical 
application, its . as a philosophical pursuit could not 
be insisted upon, Hence the inquiry, What are the uses of 
Phrenology ? is nowise impertinent: only it should be remem- 
bered, that the answer must always be preceded by the proof, 
or by the assumption, of its truth ; and that a fair understanding 
of its great principles, and of its leading details, must exist in 
the mind of the inquirer, before the explanation of its utility 
can be rightly appreciated. And when it is clearly and satis- 
factorily 1 5 that Phrenology is the true philosophy of the 
mind and the true physiology oP the brain, the extent and im- 

rtance of its practical application will readily be understood; 
for indeed, without assuming too much, Phrenology may be 
truly designated as the science of the moral and intellectual na- 
ture of man, Upon a former occasion I had the honour of read- 
ing to this Society a paper, wherein I attempted to explain the 
true extent to which Phrenology is fairly applicable in the esti- 
mate of human character, in which process the healthful mani- 
festations of the mental faculties are observed, in dependence 
upon the physiological conditions of the brain; and in the pre- 
sent paper J shall attempt to demonstrate, that the science which 
we are cultivating is not less applicable in the investigation of 
the phenomena of insanity—in the study of the depraved mani- 
festations of the human mind, in connection with the puthologt- 
cal condition of the brain. 

Phrenology having poe what previously was but a well- 
grounded hypothesis, that the brain is the organ of the mind, 
and that, in accordance with the analogy of all nature, a dis- 
eased condition of the organ must necéssarily tend to the de- 

raved manifestation of function, a flood of light has at once 
illuminated that hitherto obscure path pursued in the investiga- 
tion of mental derangement ; and Phrenology bids fair, if assidu- 
ously cultivated, to remove the intricacy and mystery from this 
once dark subject of inquiry, for so many ages the opprobrium 
not only of the professors of medicine, but oF the whole of civi- 
lized mankind. In what manner, then, it will be asked, has 
the subject of insanity been placed in a more advantageous point 
of view, as a matter of philosophical investigation, by the dis- 
covery of Phrenology? Precisely in this way—by enabling the 
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student of insanity to prosecute his inquiries on the same ra- 
tional principles upon which in these days scientific pursuits are 
for the most part based ; and by enabling the medival inquirer, 
and the medical practitioner, to regard mental disease, as it has 
improperly been called, in the same light that he regards the 
diseased manifestation of any of the corporeal functions,—and, 
from the analogy afforded by the actual condition of medical 
science, to deduce those leading principles of treatment in the 
management of the insane, which were for so long a period 
most ignorantly and most wofully disregarded. 

By demonstrating that diseased manifestation of mental func- 
tion is connected with corresponding derangement of the mate- 
rial organ; by analyzing the human mind, and defining its pri- 
mitive powers and inclinations; by shewing the organic con- 
nection between special parts of the brain and the special fa- 
culties of the mind; by satisfactorily proving that the pheno- 
mena of insanity are invariably and necessarily dependent upon 
disease of the brain,—Phrenology offers, for the first time, a 
distinct clue to a system of cerebral pathology and cerebral me- 
dicine, as rational as that afforded by any of the other branches 
of the healing art. 

The grand points to be held in view, and the great objects 
sought to be attained, in the study of disease, by the scientific 
inquirer, are—to know well the ordinary and natural manifes- 
tation of all the functions of the human body, and the organic 
conditions upon which this depends; to observe accurately the 
deviation from such manifestation, with its kind and extent; to 
ascertain, so far as is practicable, the precise state of the organ 
whose function is disturbed ; and, with philosophical caution, to 
deduce the connection betweeu aberration in function and change 
of structure. And, in the prosecution of these main objects of 
medical inquiry, a proper understanding should exist of the re- 
lation between the corporeal organs and the agents by which 
they are influenced ; and the conditions, in this respect, must 
be investigated in each particular object of inquiry. In this 
way is the study of medicine rendered a scientific and rational 
pursuit, in opposition to the empirical procedure of administer- 
ing medicaments with the mere expectation of a fortunate re- 
sult, without reference to the known adaptation of the remedial 
agency to that alteration in structure or function upon which 
disease depends; and Phrenology affords the materials for a si- 
milar process of investigation of the phenomena of mental de- 
rangement. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the most vague and indefi- 
nite notions as to the real nature of insanity have for the most 
part prevailed up to the latest period. Nor can our wonder be 
excited by this circumstance ; for, as sound notions of physiology 
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must necessarily precede the cultivation of true pathology, it is 
clear that a right understanding of the phenomena of insanity 
could not possibly precede the discovery and the practical appli- 
cation of Phrenology. And, on referring to the history of this 
formidable malady, we shall find that it was for ages a subject 
of the greatest possible mystery and confusion, alike to the phy- 
_ sician and to the metaphysician: the former looking in vain for 
satisfactory evidence as to the actual essence, the extent, or the 
locality of the affection: and the latter being bewildered in the 
attempt to define the nature of a morbid condition of an imma- 
terial principle. Thus many physicians of the ancient schools 
of Europe and Asia taught with perfect gravity, and most ora- 
cular self-complacency, that the stubborn intractability and in- 
nate sness of matter was the source of all that was unamia- 
ble, de or imperfect, in every order of thinking beings; 
that every thing of a refined or celestial nature was attributable 
to the ascendency of the etherial essence of the soul; and that 
the predominance of the qualities of grossness and intractability 
in the material principle constituted the essential condition of 
every mental imperfection. The magi and the metaphysicians of 
antiquity would discourse most learnedly of ideal forms, immu- 
table essences, the transmigration and community of spirits, and 
other most e matters, in discussions of this sub- 
ject, with the attempted precision with which in these days we 
discuss the exact or the physical sciences. In some instances, 
it was believed that mental derangement was brought about by 
the malignity of demoniacal influence ; and in others, where the 
change of character was very complete, it was believed that an 
arial exchange of the immaterial spirit had been brought about 
from which notion the term alienation of mind is supposed to 
have had its origin. These ludicrously vague philosophisms rela- 
tive to the nature of insanity prevailed for the most part anterior 
to the era in which Hippocrates, the father of medicine, began to 
flourish. The giant mind of this illustrious philosopher appears 
to have been the first to glance even at the true nature of this 
afflicting disorder ; his views, however, in the absence of correct 
data, are necessarily imperfect, and in most respects erroneous. 
Nevertheless, he distinctly recognises the brain as the organ of 
the understanding; and, mixing up his pathology of the humours 
with their effects upon the brain, he accounts for the phenomena 
of irregular or undue manifestation of the mental faculties. Not- 
withstanding, however, the clew afforded by Hippocrates to the 
true advancement of this branch of science, but little progress 
was made for centuries; and minstrels, itinerants, and astrolo. 
gers, maintained the principal reputation in its humiliating his. 
tory. Since the days of Hippocrates, a sucezssion of writers 
have discussed the subject of insanity, professedly and inciden- 
VOL. IX.—NO. xl. v. Ff 
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tally,—and yet, up to the present century even, without any very 
useful contribution to its history, or improvement in its modes 
of management; and this unsatisfactory result may readily be 
traced to imperfection in the data upon which the investigations 
or theories have proceeded. Even amongst more modern wri- 
ters, who have had the advantage of an improved condition of 
medical science, the greatest lack of precision, and most imper- . 
fect modes of observation of the phenomena, may be noticed, 
where the guidance of Phrenology has not been sought; and 
their definitions and classifications of the phenomena of insanity 
may be taken as evidence of the actual state of information upon 
the subject, where the . afforded by Phrenology have 
not been obtained. Thus I will take the definition of insanity 
as given by an author named Harper, who wrote upon this sub- 
ject about the end of the last century, and who is quoted with 
great respect by the celebrated Pinel:—He says, “ I will take 
upon me to define and pronounce the proximate cause and spe- 
cific existence of insanity, to be a positive immediate discord in 
the intrinsic motions and operations of the mental faculty, exert- 
ed above the healthful equilibrium, its exact seat to be in the 
prime movement, and its pea extent just as far as the ner- 
vous power conveys its influence.” As a specimen of classifica- 
tion, I may allude to the division of the celebrated nosologist 
Dr Mason Good, wherein he attempts to establish six genera, 
fifteen species, and twenty-seven varieties, of insanity ; of which 
classification, that most able and truly useful author Dr A. 
Combe, in his admirable work on Mental Derangement, ob- 
serves Most of them are symptoms not peculiar to one form 
of disease, but common to many, and depending, not on dif- 
ferent kinds of affections, but chiefly on ie particular part of 
the brain which is in fault; and, in short, they are symptoms 
which may change into others, or even disappear entirely, and 
yet the disease remain active and unchanged.” 

In these instances, and in these historical illustrations, we have 
a fair specimen of the mode in which the subject of insanity was 
for ages regarded. Diseased manifestation of the mental facul- 
ties was attempted to be defined and explained before the cha- 
racter of the healthful manifestation was understood ; and any 
speculations as to the physical conditions of insanity were ne- 
ceasarily futile, in ignorance of the proper organic connexion be- 
tween the faculties of the mind a the structure of the brain. 
And under such circumstances, it is plain that any other result 
was not to have been looked for. 

The history of the general science of Medicine affords almost 
a precise parallel, in its progress, to that of the particular branch 
at present under consideration. In the earlier periods of medi- 
cal inquiry, little theoretical information was possessed or sought 
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for; the administration of lar specifies, and the em — 
ment of magical ee Sasdtuled its main features ice 
it was not until the time of Hippocrates that we have any well 
recorded evidence of the existence of any system of medicine : 
hitherto all had been empiricism and degrading superstition ; 
and he is said to have been the first to be fully aware of the 
fundamental truth, that in medicine, as much as in any other 
science, the source of all our knowledge must be in the accurate - 
observation of actual phenomena, and that a careful classification 
and comparison of these phenomena should alone be the founda- 
tion of all our reasoning. But notwithstanding the science of 
medicine was thus grappled with by such a Colossus in philoso- 
phy, the grand source of error and retardation existed in the 
proceeding of Hippocrates. For he studied, applied, and taught 
the pathological conditions of the human system prior to the in- 
vestigation of anatomy and physiology; and hence, however 
brilliant and captivating his doctrine of the humours and the 
temperaments, and notwithstanding its long-continued reign and 
popularity, it has been doomed to fall beneath the ecythe of ad- 
vancing science. Galen is supposed to have been the first who 
attempted to erect the superstructure of medicine upon the basis 
of anatomy and physiology ; and although, by his mixture of 
merely hypothetical views with inferences fairly deduced, his 
doctrines of disease were of a nature to enjoy no permanent re- 
putation, yet his having been the first to begin at the right end, 
so to speak, will for ever insure to him no ordinary fame. 
However, although the example of Galen was well calculated to 
produce an important and satisfactory advance in medical seience, 
it yet ap , for centuries, as if mankind were satisfied with 
what had been achieved ; and with the obscuration of literature 
at the destruction of the Roman Empire, the science of medi- 
cine, as a subject of rational inquiry, ceased almost to be prose- 
cuted,—and during the middle ages, opinion and authority seemed 
to hold unbounded sway. Medical practitioners of those days 
most commonly enlisted themselves under the banners of some 
philosopher of the ancient schools, and, by implicitly adopting 
particular theories, they constituted rival sects in medicine, al- 
most as prominent in tts history as political parties are in our 
owu day. There were the chemists and the alchemists, the 
Galenists and the Hippocrateans—eo designated, not so much 
fiom their methods of investigating disease, as from the pecu- 
liar doctrines which, when once 8 ted, they acted upon and 
defended with all the acuteness and subtlety with which per- 
verted ingenuity would su ply them. Each rival sect would 
support its tenets, as though the leading facts of medicine had 
been definite and settled, and but needed refiving by the subtle- 
ties of scholastic logic ; whilst, in point of 155 the state of me- 
F f 2 
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dicine at this era, may not inaptly be likened to the condition of 
buman information upon the subject of insanity prior to the dis- 
covery of Phrenology. But this long night of scientific Vanda- 
lism was not to endure for ever; it was about to close, and be 
succeeded by the refreshing dawn of the Baconian philosophy : 
the revival of letters brought about a new and a better era in 
the annals of science, and the study of medicine participated in 
its advantages; a sure foundation was about to be laid, on 
which a sound and rational system might afterwards be erected. 
The great Haller, who has been justly termed the Father of 
modern physiology, was the first, after the diffusion of the light 
of revived Rente to institute a lengthened series of experi- 
ments, with the view of ascertaining the nature and character of 
the healthful manifestations of the corporeal functions, and the 
organic conditions upon which they depend; and by careful- 
ly abstaining from all opinions founded merely on speculative 

unds, he almost exclusively deduced his general principles 
From actual observation of nature. Hence Haller may, in some 
sense, and to a certain extent, be regarded as having done for 
the general physiology of the body and the science of medicine, 
what Gall accomplished in the physiology of the brain and for 
the subject of insanity: they each, by actual observation, studied 
the natural actions of the system, and their organic depend- 
ences; and hence instituted a sure standard of comparison, by 
which the extent and the character of depravation of action 
could be estimated. The labours of Haller having given the 
impulse, and free and extensive intercommunication of thought 
having been created by the discovery of printing, disease te 
came generally studied upon a philosophical basis; an extensive 
list of contributors to the great stock of anatomical, physiologi 
cal, and pathological science soon followed,—forming a splendid 
catalogue, in which the names of Bichat, Portal, and the Hun- 
ters, shine forth conspicuously ; and upon the foundation laid 
by their labours, has been erected the present exalted super- 
structure of medical science. 

In the slight sketch which I have here drawn of the progress 
of knowledge concerning insanity, and of medicine in general, it 
will be observed that the parallel in the two histories is most 
complete; and it must, I conceive, be at once admitted, that we 
may, in our future inquiries upon the subject of mental derange- 
ment, anticipate a most important and satisfactory advancement 
of our information, with Phrenology, the true physiology of the 
brain, as the basis of our investigations. 

After what has been said in a preceding part of the present 
paper, the particular mode in which Phrenology promises to 
elucidate the phenomena of insanity will readily be understood. 
In the first place, Phrenology having demonstrated that the 
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brain is the organ of the mental faculties, that separate parts 
subserve separate functions, and that healthful manifestation of 
a faculty depends upon the healthful condition of the organic 
material, aad vigour of function, ceteris paribus, ee size of 
the cerebral organ,—a standard is at once fixed, by which to 
estimate the character and the extent of the affection called in- 
sanity. Phrenology, then, having shewn that the mind in this 
life acts through, and is dependent upon, the cerebral organiza- 
tion, leads most unequivocally to the inference, in accordance 
with all analogy, that insanity is functional disease of the brain, 
and, so far as we can reason upon such a subject, not a disease 
of the immaterial soul. And the variety and the character of 
the functions of the brain being developed by Phrenology, we 
may now study its diseases upon those rational principles, which 
at the outset I enumerated as guiding the scientific inquirer in 
general medical science—viz. we may know the ordinary and 
natural manifestation of the mental faculties, and the organic 
condition upon which this depends; in which case, we shall be 
enabled to observe accurately the deviation from such manifesta- 
tion, with its kind and extent: and we may, by diligent prose- 
cution of the subject, expect to be enabled, in many cases, to 
ascertain the precise state of the organ whose function is dis- 
turbed,—and may attempt, with no unphilosophical procedure, 
to deduce the connexion between aberration in function and 
change of structure, 

In the history of insanity, there are few points in connexion 
with it that have presented greater difficulties than the subject 
of monomania—a term, as is known to all, used to designate 
those cases where the mental derangement is observed to be up- 
on only one subject; or, if upon several, holding a relation to 
one mental faculty only. It must immediately strike every one 
who has the slightest acquaintance with Phrenology, that the 
strictest harmony subsists between this condition and the whole 
of its doctrines. The organs, in the aggregate constituting the 
brain, may, in the most perfect accordance with all that is known 
of disease, be in a morbid condition individually, and so affect 
only the corresponding faculty of the mind, the others remain- 
ing in a state of perfect sanity ; indeed, if nothing had been ob- 
served or heard of monomania, the phrenologist, being at the 
same time a pathologist, would at once have declared, a priori, 
that such cases must occur, or that the brain would furnish an 
exception to the general laws of the animal economy. 

An objection may here be stated to what I have advanced 
above, to the effect that morbid anatomy does not, in cases of 
insanity, afford that corroborative evidence of the soundness of 
the phrenological doctrines, which general physiology receives 
from the same source ; and, in support of this objection, many 
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eminent names may be adduced. In reply to this, I beg to ob- 
serve, that phrenologists, and writers ignorant of Phrenology, 
have recorded numerous facts, clearly connecting mental derange- 
ment with evident change in cerebral structure, and many cases 
where the marks of cerebral disease have accorded with the lo- 
cality of the organ previously evincing disturbance of function. 
But our opponents tell us that there are cases of mental disease, 
as they term insanity, where no corresponding change in the 
brain can be detected. This we admit. But Re me ask, How 
stands the matter as regards the general laws of the human sys- 
tem? Why, every tyro in pathology is well aware that aberra- 
tion in function is not always accompanied by appreciable change 
of structure, nor obvious change of structure by marked or ap- 
preciable aberration in function ; and, moreover, that the ner- 
vous tissue is of such a character, that its changes are of a much 
less notable kind than changes in the appearance of most of the 
other tissues. It may be further added, that there are many 
affections allowed by every pathologist to depend upon some 
lesion of the nervous substance, for which no appreciable altera- 
tion in structure will account ; and, lastly, I might object at once 
to the evidence afforded upon this subject by persons ignorant of 
Phrenology, which, if it be the true physiology of the brain, 
could alone lead to accurate investigation of this branch of science. 
Hence, if we were to reject Phrenology because its evidences, 
through morbid anatomy, are incomplete, we might at once re- 
ject the doctrines of the whole animal physiology.* 

It is not my intention, upon this occasion, to enter upon any 
discussion relative to the causes or the particular characters of 
the various forms of mental derangement, nor to suggest or ex- 
plain their modes of management; my object, in the present 
paper, being simply to shew the applicability of Phrenology to 
the investigation of insanity, in the same way as the principles 
of physiology may be, and are, applied to the prosecution of ge- 
neral medical science: and having shewn that the general his- 

and precise progress of each branch of science have been 
strikingly analogous, and that an exact parallel exists between 
the nature of mental disease, if we must so designate insanity, 
and that of corporeal, I will now pursue the analogy, and shew 
that, by the aid of Phrenology, we may adopt a strictly rational 
system in our treatment of the insane, in exact accordance with 


* Such of our readers as desire to study the question as to morbid appear- 
ances of the brain in insanity, are referred to Gall sur les Fonctions du Cer- 
veau, ii. 206-242 ; Spurzheim on Insanity, ch. fi. sect. iv. ii 2; Dr A. Combe’s 
Observations on Mental Derangement ch. viii. ; Marshal’s Morbid Anatomy 
of the Brain in Mania and Hy opro London, 1816, 11 145-291 ; and Dr 
B on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Excitement upon 
Health, sect. ii.—Epiron. 
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that which we adopt in the ordinary and rational practice of me- 
dicine. 

In speaking of the philosophical investigation of disease, at 
the outset of this paper, I laid it down as a necessary position, 
that, for its satisfactory treatment, a proper understanding must 
exist of the relation between the corporeal organs and the agents 
by which they are influenced ; and, this being Properly appre- 
ciated, an ample basis is afforded, upon which may catableh. 
ed a rational system of treatment. Thus, by way of illustration, 
each animal function having its related objects, by and upon 
which it is exercised. the digestive organs are influenced by, and 
exert their own proper action upon, the various kinds of aliment; 
the heart and arteries are exercised by and upon the blood ; the 
respiratory system by and upon the atmospheric air; and so on. 
Su „ then, that debility of any of these functions has been 
induced by a deficient or too abundant supply of their related 
objects, the main indication will obviously be to increase or to 
diminish their application. Thus, the stomach having been ex- 
hausted by excesses of the table, a knowledge of the relation be- 
tween kind and quantity of food, and the stomach, enables us to 
relieve the latter, by regulating the supply of the former. Again, 
ifan individual shall have an embarrassment in the respiration, as- 
certained to be dependent upon the inhalation of impure air, the 
knowledge of the relation subsisting between the atmosphere 
and the Jungs, will point to a change of air as an essential pro- 
ceeding in the conduct of such a case. Again, experience hav- 
ing taught us that a certain relation exists between the various 
organs and functions of the body aud certain substances called 
medicines, a knowledge of such relation leads to their employ- 
ment when the state of the functions seems to require their pe- 
culiar action upon the system. Thus, it is ascertained that cer- 
tain preparations of mercury, in suitable doses, will stimulate 
the function of the liver, and increase the flow of bile; and 
hence a knowledge of the relation between the organ and the 
medicament leads to the employment of the latter in certain 
conditions of the former. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the leading prin- 
ciples which guide the scientific practitioner in his treatment of 
ordinary disease ; and I will now proceed to oan ie the man- 
ner in which we may be led to an equally rational system in the 
treatment of the insane. 

We are taught by Phrenology, that the brain is a congeries 
of organs, each organ performing only its own proper function, 
in the manifestation of some primitive faculty of the mind, 
Phrenol demonstrates to us the locality of the cerebral or- 
gans individually, and their corresponding functions, and, more- 
over, enables us to ascertain the objects, or conditions, in rela- 
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tion to which each faculty becomes exercised. Thus, for exam- 
ple, there are the faculties of Individuality and Eventuality, or 
the power to know and to remember existences and events; 
these faculties have their related objects in the external world, 
and in its mutations: among the sentiments, there is implanted 
within us a sense of justice, whose related objects are the rights 
and feelings of our fellow-men; and amongst the propensities 
may be adduced the seawal instinct, whose related object is the 
oppone sex: and, in like manner, all the mental faculties, ma- 
nifesting themselves through the instrumentality of cerebral or- 
gans, hold some definite relation to external conditions or cir- 
cumstances, either in a moral or in a physical point of view, just 
as the lungs hold a definite relation to the atmosphere, the sto- 
mach to the food, or the vascular system to the blood. And as, 
in our management of disease generally, we can, to a great ex- 
tent, accommodate the related object to the disturbed function, 
in such a way as to diminish the irregularity of the latter; so, 
with a knowledge of the precise disturbance of cerebral function, 
can we in many cases accommodate the supply of its appropriate 
stimulus. For instance, suppose insanity to have been induced 
by a constant and long-continued ramble in the field of meta- 
physics; suppose the irregularity of mental manifestation to be 
of a character to shew to the phrenologist that Causality is the 
faculty whose organ is deranged; suppose, from its mope 
cal over-exertion, a morbid excitement to have taken place; what 
would be the indications of cure upon the general principles of 
pathology? Why, plainly to allow the diseased organ for a time 
to be as much at rest as might be practicable, by the total with- 
drawal of the exciting effect of argumentative discussion,—and, 
by an increased presentation of related objects to other faculties, 
to derive, so to speak, the nervous energy from the diseased to 
other and healthful parts of the brain. Upon this principle 
may the moral management of the insane be conducted ; and, in 
the physical treatment, Phrenology may be of little less exten- 
sive application. It is by no means an uncommon circumstance 
to discover physical signs accompanying mental derangement in 
the region of the cerebral organ whose function is disturbed ; 
such signs, for instance, as increased heat, pain, and partial 
baldness: under such circumstances, it is fair to infer that a 
great advantage in the physical management of a case may be 
gained. Even in cases where no local physical signs of disease 
were apparent, treatment applied immediately to the region of 
the organ manifesting derangement of function, might not im- 
probably be prosecuted with the greater success; and this, too, 
in perfect accordance with the analogy of other departments of 
medicine. For example, there are cases of functional disturb- 
ance of the stomach where no tenderness on pressure is manifest, 
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and where no other obvious sign than irregularity of function 
would induce us to refer the disease to the stomach; there are 
such vases, in which a cure may be effected almost at once by 
the application of a few leeches or a blister to its region. And 
-I apprehend, that in many cases of functional disturbance of 
the brain, advantage would be gained by directing the physical 
treatment to particular localities, according to the circumstances 
of the case, even where no physical signs would lead us to any 
distinct region of the head. A large proportion of the cases 
met with amongst the inmates of a lunatic asylum being of an 
incurable nature, I may here refer to the assistance which Phre- 
nology would render to the medical attendant, in his discrimi- 
nation of the hopeless from the other cases. Many who have 
displayed mental imperfection from their birth, owe their misfor- 
tune, proximately, to faulty size or configuration of the head, 
It were almost superfluous to observe, that as Phrenology would 
readily lead to the discovery of such patients, so would it enable 
the practitioner to give, in these cases, a much more accurate 
prognosis than, under other circumstances, would be practicable ; 
Just as an asthmatic chest (to refer again to the general analogy 
of medicine) dependent upon native malformation or deficiency 
of size, would at once be pronounced incurable. 

I think it will appear manifest from what has been advanced 
in the present essay, that upon the assumption of the truth of 
the great principles and of the leading details of Phrenology, the 
science can be shewn to be of the most extensive utility; and 
that, by its aid, facts may be ascertained, and an accuracy in 
reasoning thereupon be secured, which we should look for or 
attempt in vain in the absence of this powerful auxiliary. If 
Phrenology be recognised as sound doctrine, it must be received 
as the sure physiology of the brain and the true philosophy of 
the mind, so far as this latter can be made a 1 of investi- 
gation in the present life; and insanity, or mental derangement, 
must be allowed to stand in the same relation to certain states 
of the brain, as disease of an ordinary nature is allowed to stand 
to the varying conditions of the rest of the animal fabric. 
Hence it must be obvious, that if a responsibility attaches itself 
to one class of individuals more than to another upon the subject 
of Phrenology, the members of the medical profession constitute 
that class. If we may in any manner measure the importance 
of an organ by the character of its functions, we may certainly 
claim for the study of every thing connected with the brain and 
its functions, a fair share of that time and attention which medi- 
cal men devote to the cultivation of their profession. It is, 
however, much to be regretted that medical men do not pay 
that attention to Phrenology which the public have a right to 
demand at their hands. It must, indeed, be granted that many, 
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of the highest attainments in science and philosophy, are with- 
held from the study of Phrenology by the persuasion of its want 
of foundation in nature. But, as is almost invariably the case, 
we find such individuals to be in ignorance of the true nature of 
the science at which they scoff, and invariably learn, upon in- 
quiry, that they have not taken the only sure means of arriving 
at a proper conclusion: they have not appealed to Nature to see 
for themselves whether the things said of Phrenology be so; 
and hence, however great or eminent such individuals may be 
in most of those things which elevate mankind above their fel- 
lows, yet, considered as witnesses upon what they have not ob- 
served, they are entirely worthless: they may attempt to reason 
against Phrenology from the analogy of what they have ob- 
served, but in no case is analogical reasoning admissible in op- 
position to direct. 

It is a melancholy truth, but one which will generally be al- 
lowed, that mankind, for the most part, are stimulated to the 
prosecution of science by motives of a selfish nature; and Love 
of Approbation and Acquisitiveness are but too often the main 
inducements. The medical student does not form an exception 
to the general character of his race; and hence he studies with 
assiduity those things only which, according to the state of po- 
put information, will be the most likely to procure for himself 

onour and emolument. Amongst practitioners, the objectors to 
the study of Phrenology will allow of a threefold division, upon 
the same principle as that on which Dr Mackintosh of Edinburgh, 
in his “ Practice of Physic,” classes the objectors to the employ- 
ment of the stethoscope :-—1st, There are those who are too well 
employed to study any thing new; 2 50 Those who have not the 
requisite mental faculty for enabling them to appreciate the na- 
ture of Phrenology ; and, 3dly, Those who are too indolent or 
too old. From any of the above-mentioned classes of indivi- 
duals, Phrenology, as a progressive science, can have nothing to 
hope: but to those who neglect to investigate its truth or false- 
hood because they do not see how it is to be the source of 
either honour or emolument, it may be said, that, when proved 
to be true, as it will certainly be to the full conviction of all who 
inquire of Nature in a philosophic spirit, its advantages to the 
conscientious practitioner of medicine are of sufficient import- 
ance to stimulate the inquirer to obtain their possession; and 
that the loss which those ignorant of Phrenology sustain in 
many important departments of their art, is no inappropriate 
penalty for their contumelious neglect. And, lastly, I may 
offer to many a more effective and a more stirring argument, 
when I say, that, from the great progress which Phrenology has 
made, and is now making, amongst the non-professional part of 
the community, the time may not be at any great distance when 
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the public will refuse to pardon, in the medical man, ignorance 
of what they believe to be the only true physiology, and the on- 
ly sure basis of the pathology, of the most important organ in 
the animal economy; and it is not impossible that, in many 
cases, they may be induced to signify their indisposition to par- 
don such ignorance in a way which may be very sensibly felt, 
and in a manner not readily to be forgotten. But let no such 
paltry or ignoble views of the objects of science sully the path 
which we are pursuing: we are convinced that Phrenology is 
true; we are assured of its advantages; and we are accumulating 
evidence to increase our own information, and to carry convic- 
tion to the minds of others: and if in this pursuit we have no 
other reward, we shall have that which is above all price—the 
satisfaction of an approving conscience. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
CASE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


A youne gentleman, 19 years of age, from England, accom- 
panied by a clergyman who acted as his tutor, brought a letter 
to a phrenologist in Edinburgh, with a request that the young 
man’s head should be examined, as his character and history were 
very extraordinary. The request was complied with, and the 
following development was carefully taken, and afterwards con- 
firmed by other four phrenologists who took an interest in the 
singular case. 
DEVELOPMENT. 
General size of head considerable; anterior lobe large; temperament, two 


sanguine, two nervous, and one lymphatic. elopment irregular 
and unusual. 


(Instinct of Food, rather large, {i 18. Wonder, rather large, . 17 


1. Amativeness, rather large, 1 19. Ideality, full, 14 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large, 18 20. Wit, 8 s 8 16 
3. Concentrativeness, full, 14 21. Imitation, large, . . 18 
4, Adhesiveness, rather 1 l. 16 | 22 Individuality, rather large, 17 
5. Combativeness, rather fu 12 23. Form, large, š x 18 
6. Destructiveness, full, 15 | 24. Size, rather large, . 17 
7. Secretiveness, rather large, 17 | 26. Weight, „ . e 18 
A. Acquisitiveness, large, 18 | 26. Colourin il 7 š l4 
9. Constructiveness, rather full, 13 27. Locality, ot 0 18 
10. Self-Esteem, large, 19 | 28 Number, full, í . 16 


II. Loveof Approbat. rather full, 12 | 29. Order, rather full, z 13 
12. Ceutiousness, rather full, 13 | 30. Eventuality, large, . 18 


13. Benevolence, very large, 20 | 31. Time, rather 8 1 
14. Veneration, very age 20 | 32. Tune, rather fu . 13 
15. Firmness, rather ; 13 | 33. La rather large, 16 


16. Conscientiousness, full, 14 | 34. Com rather large, 16 
17. Hope, very large, . 20 | 35. Causality, rather large, 17 
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As there was the appearance of a ricketty and scrofulous con- 
stitution, and the presence of high nervous excitement, it was 
asked, Whether the young man had been a ricketty and scrofu- 
lous child, and late of walking alone? The answer was in the 
affirmative, and that he could not walk alone till he was six 

ears old. To the question as to excitement and excitability, 
it was answered, that he was almost always under an peor 
nary excitement. From this it was inferred, that there would 
be an unusual impetus in his actions; to the statement of which 
inference the answer was, Yes, he is always at high pressure, 
straining after this object and that.” 

It was obvious that this was a case of unhealthy action; and 
as the excitement was known to the phrenologist, he did not 
consider the case as one of which, had he seen only a plaster 
cast of the head, he could have spoken as he actually proceeded 
todo. Knowing that the impulses were strong, he treated the 
case as one of a certain degree of derangement, and inferred 
what it was likely that in chat character it would turn out to 
be. From the development he inferred that all the three classes 
of faculties, animal, moral, and intellectual, would act with a 
force beyond the control of the individual, and stated to the tu- 
tor,—out of the young man’s presence,—that there would be a 
strange contrariety of character: on the one hand, very consi- 
derable talents, a very powerful and active benevolence, and 
strong religious emotions; on the other, a relatively moderate 
conscientiousness, great self-sufficiency, a gency to cunning, 
deceit, and falsehood, a certain unconcern about character, wit 
some animal propensities of a still more puzzling kind. Ac- 
quisitiveness being large, Conscientiousness not more than full, 
and Cautiousness only rather full, it was conjectured that the 
manifestations of the first might have perplexed the individual’s 
friends. The tutor was much struck at the question, Does 
your pupil ever appropriate articles that do not belong to 

im ?“ —and the answer was given, not without emotion, that 
he had been forced to quit a great educational institution for 
detected theft, both in shops and houses ; and that to board him 
far away from all who knew him, and from criminal prosecu- 
tions yet threatened against him, was the chief reason for 
bringing him to Scotland. 

It was then asked, If it was not known that he was a slave to 
the solitary abuse of Amativeness? The answer was affirmative, 
that he was brought home from school on that account, and 
that the vice shewed itself by natural impulse so early as six 
years of age. The organ sup to be that of the instinct 
for food,—to which the name of Alimentiveness has been given, 
—being considerable, a question was put, Whether or not fits 
of unaccountable voracity did not sometimes shew themselves ? 
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To this also the answer was affirmative, and that the whole three 
vices seemed to have a simultaneous activity, the one impelling 
to the other, so that it was necessary to watch the stealing pro- 

nsity whenever the voracity shewed itself. The solitary vice 
had evidently injured the whole brain; and incipient paralysis, 
its usual consequence, was observed from other symptoms. 

The case was so evidently one of cerebral derangement, that 
the phrenologist told the tutor that the poor young man was a 
PATIENT, and not a CRIMINAL. He was of a family of fortune, 
wanted for nothing, and had no temptation to theft; yet, never- 
theless, the propensity was beyond his control. The tutor ex- 
pressed a feeling of great relief on hearing that there was really 
an excuse for the conduct of a youth whom, with all his faults, 
he could not help loving for his many amiable qualities. With 
considerable emotion he said that it was the first moment of 
something like consolation which he had experienced in the un- 
happy case. Wherever he had before turned, he had seen hos- 
tile society, and even legal vengeance ; the walls of the late place 
of bis pupil's studies chalked with his disgrace, and prosecution 
threatened by tradesmen. The present was the first time that 
he had heard him humanely sheltered as an irresponsible being, 
visited with disease by his Maker's hand. 

There was no difficulty in explaining from the development, 
the tutor’s affection for a youth, whom society had, in igno- 
rance, hunted from its pale; for the organization of the young 
man indicated great kindness of heart, which his tutor said 
was manifested at any expense of personal labour,—great ten- 
derness to children,—and, what was most to his tutor’s con- 
tent, who himself had strong religious feelings, ardent devo- 
tional sentiments, and active religious habits. These last, he 
said, extended not only to much prayer and contrite confession 
of his besetting sins, but to visiting and praying with the sick, 
reading with the poor, and zealously teaching a Sunday school. 
Of course, all who knew the fatal propensity to which the young 
man is subject, set all his religion down to gross and disgustin 
hypocrisy. Not so the phrenologist, who knows that such feel- 
ings, as Sings are quite as much impulses as the acquisitive 
propensity itself. The tutor was furnished with a series of que- 
ries, and his observations in writing requested,—each query be- 
ing understood to be a predicate of what the phrenologist had 
concluded from his own inspection; and, for a reason to be stated 
in the sequel, we are permitted to publish the whole case, in- 
cluding the following letter received fom the tutor. The que- 
ries will be easily distinguished from the answers, as the latter 
are printed in italics, within brackets. 

1. To note down a history of Mr as far as known to 
him, beginning with his infancy; and the nature of the weak- 
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ness of health then experienced.—If rieketty? (Les.) If sub- 
ject to fits? (No.) It long of walking alone? (Pes.) If slow 
development of mind? (Yes), or precocious. 

2 The history of the secret abuse. When it commenced ? 
(At a very carly age, siz or seven.) And if a native impulse? 
(Yes); or the effect of example, or corruption of companions or 
others? (No.) 

8. If subject to occasional fits of excessive appetite for food? 

Yes. 
i 4. R what age the propensity to appropriate shewed itself 
strong? (From infancy); and when it is strongest: if when 
the other propensity is in activity? (Yes.) Is it irresistible? 
(Fes); so that nothing exposed would be safe? (Yes.) 

5. Is what is taken concealed and stored up? (No.) 

6. Is there cunning, and any tendency to prevaricate or lie ? 
(Very great.) 

7. Is there not a want of firmness of purpose or power to con- 
trol or resist temptation? (Very great.) 

8. A carelessness about what opinion is formed by others? 
(To those he is indifferent to, but not to those he likes.) A certain 
want of shame? (Rather s0; his own confession.) 

9. A high estimate of self, even to pride and self-importance, 
and a tendency to love and tell Marvdloui tales, of which self 
is the hero, often untrue or exaggerated ? (Yes ! !) 

10. Kindly feeling and love to children ( Yes.) 

11. A tendency to attach to friends? (Very much so.) 

12. A want of caution and circumspection? (Very much so: 
books stolen placed immediately on his book-shelves ; rings stolen 
uee on his lamp-stand at the very time when he was charged 
with the 

13. Great kindness of heart, charitableness, and obligingness ? 
(Very much the case.) 

14. Obedience, respect, submission, deference to rank, love of 
antiquity? (Very great: the attraction of Loch-Leven Castle 
and the keys is remarkuble ; is frequently saying he should like 
to be an Earl ; has collected autographs and seals of living cha- 
racters, Lords Grey and Brougham, and most of the nobility, 
which he values highly.) 

15. Religious fervours ; facts on this? (Just the very thing : 
strong convictions ; religious fervours ;” generally correct in 
his moral conduct ; remarkably attentive to the Sabbath, would 
teach at the Sunday school, and read to the labouring poor in the 
evening ; seemed really in earnest, and I have no doubt was 
so. His theory of religion correct, and what would be decidedly 
considered evangelical. 4 great admirer of the Record news- 

, to which he contributed occasionally, in letters complain- 
ing of Sabbath desecration by Cabinet Councils, $c.) 
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16. A generally happy and sanguine frame of mind; always 
hoping the best? (Always! ! quite a feature in his character.) 

17. Some love of the sublime and beautiful? (He writes— 
s: greatly 8o.”) , 

18. The intellect quick, apt? (Just so—apt.) The memory 
good? (Yes.) The reflecting powers considerable? ( Yes.) 

19. A decided talent for drawing, worth cultivating? (He 
says, No; we are inclined to think he has—certainly worth cul- 


tivating.) . 

20. N o music? (Cannot whistle a tune.) 

21. A mechanical turn, and would like to work at the turn- 
ag ate (Does work at it; has expended L. 12 or L. 14 in 


22. If the articles apt to be appropriated are such as gratify 
any one strong feeling? (Yes); as books on religious subjects 
science, &c.? (Yes; Cecil's Remains, Bridgewater Treatises, for 
instance.) Or is it not indiscriminate? {No.) What use made 
of articles ; if ever given away? (Very frequently.) 

23, If ever any wanderings of mind or eccentricity of man- 
ner? (A little not a little.) Headachs, sleeplessness? (Yes.) 
Any disease? (Strong and muscular, though always fancying 
himself ill; very timid. There is scrofula in the family, and it 
hus been the fashion to consider him unheulthy. I gather from 
him farther, that the desire of appropriation is strongest after 
he has taken one thing; he then feels reckless, and tries to get 
all he possibly can, and feels reckless of the consequences. His 
outward behaviour, it has been stated, is not only decent but ex- 
emplary. There is about him a strong impression that God 
sees him ; and at times, he says, he can almost hear his Saviour 
intreating him, by all His sufferings, not to commit the sin’; but 
yet, at times he has committed both of the sins, with passages of 
Scripture condemning him at the time ; and he very seldom does 
wrong but what some most striking passage occurs to him at 
the time. The most dreadful sin, he says, he did once leave off, 
viz. after he had been told of it, when residing with a private 
tutor for about three weeks ; yet so great was the difficulty at 
times, that he says, I have known the perspiration to run 
down me.” It is strongest after iaeiei Sar wine or spirits, 
and more so in warm weather, particularly after bathing in 
either warm or cold baths.) 


The following letter, written subsequently to his visit to Edin- 
burgh by the young man himself, will serve to shew the kind- 
ness, affection, and devotion, of his better feelings. Its sincerity 
will not be doubted by any phrenologist who has perused the 
cerebral development. It was not expected by the unhappy 
writer that it would be seen by any eyes but those of his sisters, 
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to whom it is addressed. We have permission to publish it 
also: 


„ My Dearest T— anp B— Sunday, March 15. 


« I have just parted from dear Mr L., who left me in tears. 
I fear I shall never be able to repay him for his very great 
kindness, and for the uncommon trouble and interest he has 
taken in and for me. O my dear girls, you will acain see the 
finger of God pointing out to me the road to heaven, and call- 
ing upon me, and urging me, to flee from the wrath to come, b 
alf the horrors which will else come upen me in this world, bot 
in mind and body, and by the still more dreadful agonies I shalt 
bring down upon myself in another. Mr L. will tell you such 
a tale of the great goodness of God, in raising me up friends, 
both in this place as well as Edinburgh, that you will not fail 
to believe that the Almighty has not given me quite up, but 
has given me another opportunity to see whether I will or not 
return unto him. O my dear girls, every morning of your 
lives offer up prayers to God that I may be enabled to resist 
my ALMostT irresistible sixs, recollecting that the effectual fer- 
vent prayer availeth much; and say, dear 1—, to yourself, when 
you have left your room without saying your prayers, I must 
not leave my room without offering up a prayer for podr wicked 
S—, or else perhaps he will fall into sin to-day; and doing 
so, it will be doing good to yourself as well astome. I am 
glad to hear, dear B., that Mrs L. thinks you so much improved 
in spiritual things. Go on, dear girl, from strength to strength; 

at will be your reward hereafter. 

“© I walked with Mr L. to-day so far that I was not in time 
for kirk, but I have been reading our own dear Churehprayers, 
and love them better now than ever. J intend going to kirk 
this afternoon: it begins at five o'clock. 

‘© When Mr L. writes to me, be sure to write to me, as per- 
haps he will get a frank; for you know he won't tell me about 
C dear man. Give my kind love to Mrs L., and tell her 
I trust what she said to me will not come true, viz. that it was 
hoping against hope; tell her to pray for me. 

J must conclude with kind love to all. Believe me, evet 
your truly attached but unhappy brother, 


4 8. P * 


* did not see the pear G.'s; tell me about them.” 


The young man is no longer with his tutor, but, at the desire 
of his friends, in which he has submissively concurred, lie is 
boarded in Scotland in the country. The treatment for him 
which the phrenologists who saw him recommended, was con- 
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tinued, and rather hard exercise in the open air; with his tools 
and books, for he is a great workman and reader, to give him 
occupation within doors. Viewing his case as one of partial in- 
sanity, they were unanimous in recommending the treatment and 
regulated surveillance of a private asylum: but of this his rela- 
tives, probably for their own sakes, would not hear ; while they 
seemed to be contented that the poor youth should be hid, that 
he might not disgrace them. A pittance was proposed for his 
board, which, compared with the means of the fami p was more 
like a sum to bury him than to maintain him in decency and 
comfort; and as it seemed to have been meted to him under the 
impression that it was bestowed on a criminal, the phrenologists 
suggested a more suitable provision for him as an unfortunate 

tient, and had the satisfaction to see this proof of a better 

eeling towards him actually realized. He is, in consequence, 

very suitably boarded and cared for. 

This interesting case may, it is thought, be ranked among 
those which tend to shew the usefulness of Phrenology ; and the 
writer recommends it to those who are wont to ask, What is 
the use of your science, even supposing it to be true?” Here 
was a case which was well known to, and had been observed by, 
professors, divines, physicians, and lawyers; to all of whom it 
appeared an inscrutable mystery, or, as it did to shopkeepers, 
a plain case of hypocrisy and crime, for which there was no bet- 
ter cure than well merited exposure and punishment; while 
flight from justice to the concealment and oblivion of a distant 
country, was the course which appeared the best to the relatives, 
who used no measured terms in the expression of their feelings 
on the disgrace brought by the disinherited criminal on the fa- 
mily. Flying from prosecution and persecution, without one 
friendly hand held out to him, save those of his kind-hearted tu- 
tor and a few pious persons who prayed over him in vain, the 
outcast comes, at last, at the distance of hundreds of miles from 
his forbidden home, into contact with the disciples of a new and 
ignorantly despised philosophy of man; by whom his case is at 
once understood and explained,—a friendly shelter thrown over 
his disease,—the means of providing, not unfeeling penal banish- 
ment and privation, but an asylum of care, and kindness, and 
comfort, obtained from his relenting relations,—and an appeal 
made in his behalf to all who had unknowing! treated him with 
injustice, to remove the brand of crime which they had contri- 
buted to stamp upon his brow, and to judge him, as we humbly 
trust his Maker will, who has visited him with disease, and in 
so far released him from responsibility. We would especially 
recommend a candid revision of their judgment to the heads of 
the seat of learning from which the publicity of his conduct 
forced him to retire. We shall take care that this statement 
shall be put in their way. They will be at no loss to know to 

vol. 1X.—NO. XLV. cg 
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whom it applies; and we call upon them to take some pains, by 
a generous use of the influence of their position, to remove from 
the minds of all who entertain them, erroneous feelings towards 
an unhappy but really guiltless young man. 


ARTICLE IX. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SKULL OF DEAN SWIFT, RECENTLY 
DISINTERRED AT DUBLIN. 


In making some alterations on the building of St Patrick’s 
Cathedral at Dublin, it was found necessary to shift several cof- 
fins, amongst which were those containing the remains of Dean 
Swift and Mrs Johnson (better known as Stella). The Rev. 
Henry Dawson, Dean of St Patrick's, with his usual liberality 
and anxiety for the advancement of science, allowed Dr Hous- 
ton to remove the skulls of these two celebrated persons, in or- 
der that drawings and casts of them might be made, and that 
they might be submitted to phrenological examination ; under an 
engagement that they should be duly restored to the coffins. Mr 
Combe luckily happened to be in Dublin at this time, attending 
the annual meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; so that he had an opportunity of examining the 
actual skulls. The examination took place on 16th August, at 
the house of Dr Marsh, in presence of that gentleman aud 
Dr Harrison, Mr Snow Harris, Mr Richard Carmichael, Mr 
Wheatstone of London, Mr Andrew Carmichael, Mr J. Isaac 
Hawkins, Vice-president of the London Phrenological Society, 
Mr John Wilson, Dublin, Dr Houston, Dr Evanson, and Dr 
Croker, Dublin. 

The skull was found to present the following appearances. 
At the base-roughened in the sphenoidal region; the pro- 
cesses pruminent and ee ; the foramen magnum of 
the occipital bone irregular, and the condyloid processes pro- 
jecting into it, Some parts, in the occipital fossæ, the super-or- 

itar plates, and other portions of the skull, were so thin as to 
be transparent. The marks of the arteries of the dura mater on 
the vault were large and deep, but the general surface of the in- 
terior of the vault was smooth: along the line of attachment of the 
falx the bone was porous, from the multitude of small foramina 
which had transmitted bloodvessels from the dura mater to the 
bone in that situation. Above the frontal protuberances (in the 
region of Benevolence) the bone was thickened, apparently by a 
deposition of bony matter on its inner surface—making the in- 
ner surface at that part on both sides flat in place of concave, 
and smoother than the other parts; which was the more remark- 
able as the other portions of the skull were rather thin. Below 
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or anterior to that flattened space, about a dozen of small deep 
fissured foramina existed in a cluster of six or seven on each side, 
. indicating a fungous state of the dura mater at that 
place. Some foramina in the middle basilar fosse of the skull 
were observed, similar to those just noticed, and evidently aris- 
ing from the game cause. The exterior surface of the skull 
was smooth and natural. The skull shewed clearly increased 
vascularity of the dura mater in the basilar and anterior regions. 
The anterior ſosse were small both in the longitudinal and in 
the transverse directions. The middle fosse were of ordinary 
size; the posterior foss very large, wide, and deep. The in- 
ternal parts corresponding to the frontal protuberances were un- 
equal in concavity; at neither was there any depression corre- 
sponding to the great prominences on the outer surface. The 
two hemispheres were regular and symmetrical. Dr Houston 
(who dictated to Mr Combe the foregoing description of the 
skull, which was approved of by all the other gentlemen pre- 
sent) suggested that the extraordinary powers of mind which 
Swift exhibited on many occasions may have arisen from dis- 
eased activity ;* and Dr Harrison remarked that the appearances 
were such as he had observed in patients who had been affected 
with epileptic fits. The dimensions of the skull, and cerebral 
development indicated by it, are reported by Mr Combe to be 
the following :— 


. : Inches. 
From Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness, 2 z . 7 
Ear to Individuality, . . . : : 4 
Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, . . : è ; 4$ 
Ear to Firmness, . . . . . . Si 
Destructiveness to. Destructiven ° . : . 53 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 5 . é ; 55 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . . . . 54 
Ideality to Ideality, . » . . j 3 44 
Constructiveness to Constructiveness, 5 . . 4} 
1. Amativeness, large. 19. Ideality, small. 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, large. 20. Wit, small, (skull thickened here). 
3. Concentrativeness, full 21. Imitation, rather full. 
4. Adhesiveness, large. 22. Individuality, very large. 
5. Combativeness, very large. 23. Form, very 
6. Destructiveness, very large. 24. Size, large. 
7- Secretiveness, very large. 2. Weight, full. 
R. Acquisitivehess, large. 27. ity, 
9. Constructiveness, large. 28. Number, m te. 
10, Self-Esteem, large. 29. Order, full 
11. Love of Approbation very large. | 30. Eventuality, full. 
13. Benevolence, small. 31. Time, moderate. 
14. Veneration, large. 32. Tune, small. 
15. Firmness, large 33. Lan , large, (skull very thin.) 
16. Conscientiousness, full. 34. Comparison, moderate. 
17. Hope, rather full. 35. Causality, moderate, (skull thick- 
18. Wonder, amall ened.) 


* We dissent from this opinion, but have no room to state our reasons.—ED. 
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Mr Combe has forgotten to mention the organs of Cautious- 
ness and Colouring. In taking the development he was assist- 
ed by Mr Hawkins. 

There was produced at the examination of the skull an en- 

raving after a portrait painted by Jervis, princi inter to 
Éis Majesty, slewing a conicderable forehead 9 upper 
region; ſrom which, and the as of the skull, it a 
that the head had diminished at the position of the anterior lobe. 


We received the foregoing information when the last sheet of 
our present number was on the eve of being put to press, and 
have been forced to sacrifice other matter on its account. We 
can fancy the “ glorious triumph” the first blush of the facts 
will give our friends the antiphrenologists, and the delight with 
which they will hail a skull with small intellectual and large ani- 
mal indications, as that of the caustic and powerful Swift. But 
as a triumph founded on error must of necessity be very short- 
lived, we advise them to make the most of it in the mean time ; 
becanse the more minutely the case is examined, the more com- 
pletely will it be found to harmonize in all its features with the 
phrenological philosophy. At present we have room and time 
for only a few hasty remarks. 

In the first place. After being subject to fits of giddiness and 
deafness, and to occasional epileptic attacks, from the early 
of twenty-one, Dean Swift at last died in October 1745, 1 9185 
advanced age of seventy-eight, from disease of the brain, of 
several years’ duration, and which, in 1740, gave rise to a ( state 
Of violent and furious lunacy,” followed by a total failure of 
understanding, which sunk him “ into the situation of a helpless 
changeling *,” and ended only with his life. In reference to this, 
our readers will recollect, that as the brain decreases in volume 
in old age, and the skull no longer indicates its form with cer- 
tainty at that period of life, it is held by Gall and Spurzheim, 
and all other phrenologists, to be impossible to predicate from 
the inspection of the skulls of very aged persons what their 
talents or dispositions were at the time of vigorous maturity; 
and consequently, although useful as illustrations, such cases 
are never considered admissible as pro either for or against 
Phrenology. For the same reason—that the shape of the skull 
no longer represents accurately that of the brain,—cases of disease 
also are excluded ; an additional reason being that the relation 
between organic size and functional power can no longer be de- 
pended on, as the morbid action sometimes increases and at 
other times diminishes mental energy, just as, in the case of the 
liver, it sometimes excites and at oihar times diminishes the se-- 
cretion of bile. Applying this principle to the case of Dean 


© Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift, p. 467, 450. 
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Swift, who is known to have died in very advanced ae romi 
water in the brain, the effect of long-standing disease, the phre- 
nologist would not hold himself warranted to infer, from the 
mere inspection of the skull, what had been the talents and dis- 
positions of its possessor in the prime of life. All he could do 
would be to point out the relative proportions of the organs as 
they then existed, and compare them, for the purposes of illus- 
tration rather than of proof, with their then accompanying ma- 
-nifestations. 

Assuming, in the second place, that, for the sake of mere illus- 
tration, we may make such a comparison, it is astonishing how 
closely the development corresponds with the state of mind. In 
the skull, the intellectual region is small, the animal region 
large, and the moral moderate, except at Conscientiousness and 
Veneration, which are larger; and, with respect to the manifes- 
tations, we know that Swift was for years idiotic in intellect, and 
that even so early as 1734 (eleven ycars before his death) . his 

` memory became imperfect, and his temper, always irritable, was 
now subject to VIOLENT AND FRANTIC FITS OF PASSION upon 
slight provocation ;“ evidently shewing both the work of dis- 
ease and the close coincidence with the indications now presented 
by the skull. If it could be shewn indeed, that in the vigour 
of Swift's life and faculties his forehead was as small as after 
years of idiocy, there would be more plausible grounds for main- 
taining the existence of a discrepancy between his talents and 
the phrenological indications: but, in the various portraits which 
have come down to us, including that prefixed to Sir Walter 
Scott’s Biography of Swift, the forehead is uniformly represent- 
ed of much larger and fuller dimensions ; and, in the face of 
such evidence, it would be arguing on a mere assumption to say 
that the skull is a fair index of what the brain was in the prime 
of life. 

In the third place. The brain is well known to decrease in 
volume, and the skull to follow its shrinking surface, both in old 
age and in disease. The constant recurrence of giddiness and 
deafness, and the hability to epilepsy, with many other symp- 
toms, from which Swift was seldom entirely free,—and lastly, the 
termination of his ailments in furious mania and idiocy, —shew to 
how great an extent he was a victim to disease, and prove that 
the morbid indications presented by the skull are in accordance 
with the phenomena observed during life, as well as with the 
other appearances on dissection. There is, in fact, the strongest 

resumptive evidence that the anterior lobe, or intellectual region 
of the brain, had actually shrunk very considerably even before the 
supervention of the “ furious lunacy” in 1740. It is, we repeat, 


Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift, p. 442. 
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no new doctrine, that in old age the brain participates in the 
neral decay of the system, and that the skull, which is moulded 
on the brain, shrinks in proportion. Even the hard and solid 
bones are familiarly known to decrease in size between maturity 
and extreme old age, and the large and erect man of the prime 
of life dwindles into the lean and slippered dimensions of advan- 
ced age. In disease this change is often greatly accelerated, and 
in medical works cases are recorded in which the brain and head 
diminished with unusual rapidity. In the second volume of this 
Journal, p. 210, there is an account of a remarkable case, which 
fell within our own observation in 1819, when studying under 
Esquirol at the Salpetrière Asylum. The patient, a woman, 
died after having been four years insane, and at last idiotic. 
At her entry, her forehead was so large that Esquirol had a 
drawing of it made an account of its remarkable size ; whereas, 
at the time of her death, the great diminution which it had un- 
dergone was so striking as to form a perfect contrast to the por- 
trait. The brain had shrunk even faster than the outer table, as 
the skull was unusually chick - much more so at the frontal bone 
than elsewhere. In our fourth volume, p. 495, we have reported 
another case of chronic insanity, in which the mind was much 
weakened, and where the diminution of the head became so great 
as to attract the attention of the patient himself, who, on finding 
a smaller and smaller hat required in succession, boasted of the 
circumstance as a proof of his becoming etherealized by the eva- 
poration of the grosser particles of his head. On dissection, we 
found the forehead not only smaller than it had originally been, 
but the bones of very unequal thickness and extremely dense. 
But, to come even closer to the point, we have in our possession 
a portion of the skull corresponding to the forehead of another 
patient, who had suffered for many years under an affection of the 
mind characterized by instability of purpose and deficient power 
of understanding, and the internal surface of whose frontal bone 
presents a singular thickening, evidently produced by the shrink- 
ing of the contained brain, and similar to what is described 
above as visible on the inner surface of the skull of Swift. In 
this instance it was impossible to doubt that the brain had shrunk, 
and that the inner table of the skull had followed it. If time 
and space permitted, we could adduce other examples of a simi- 
lar nature. 

In the fourth and last place. It is curious to notice the coin- 
cidence between the development of many of the organs of the 
propensities and sentiments, and the Dean’s habitual manifesta- 
tions during life. His large Firmness, Self-esteem, and Cam- 
bativeness, are in accordance with his stern and unbending 
pride of temper ;” his large Acquisitiveness, with his reputed 
parsimony and real economy; and his large Destructiveness 
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Combativeness, and Self-esteem, with his caustic severity, pas- 
sionate temper, and misanthropic spleen. His Ideality is mo- 
derate, and he seems to have been altogether indifferent to the 
beauties of nature (Life, p. 472). Sir W. Scott says of his 
poetry, that “ its elevation of tone arises from the strong mood 
3. passion rather than from poetical fancy” (p. 491); and 

yden told Swift himself, that he would never be a poet, 
where power of imagination was necessary for success” (p. 491). 
Sir Walter adds, that“ we look in vain for depth of feeling or 
tenderness of sentiment; although, had such existed in the 8 
mind, the circumstances must have called them forth.” is is 
singularly consistent with the moderate development of Benevo- 
lence, and we think it would be easy to trace most of Swift's 
kindnesses to other feelings than pure benevolence. This organ, 
however, has evidently decreased in size, as the thickening of the 
skull occurs immediately over it; but most probably it was 
never greatly developed. Individuality is very large; and in 
discussing Swift's intellectual superiority in the great art of ve- 
risimilitude, Sir W. Scott justly infers that the secret rests 
mainly upon minuteness of narrative,” and goes on to prove 
his position. We have much more to say, but our space is ex- 


hausted. 


ARTICLE X. 


CASE OF DERANGEMENT OF THE FACULTY OF LANGUAGE. 
By Jonn Grattan, Esq. Belfast. 


G B—, Esq., aged fifty-six, a gentleman of a highly 
cultivated and vigorous mind, had, about two years since, and 
within a short period of each other, several attacks of paralysis, 
affecting the right side, from which he has only partially reco- 
vered. His daughter, to whom I am indebted for the details 
of the case, and who has perused and confirmed the accuracy of 
the present report, states that at first his speech was not af- 
fected. The first symptom which he manifested of any disorder 
in the organ of language, was an inability to remember the 
name of a place in the country, in which he was much interest- 
ed, and which he called “ Red Well,” instead of Red Hall,” 
without appearing to be conscious of the error, as he seemed to 
be annoyed with his friends for not understanding him. Very 
shortly after, he became unable to articulate at all. The only 
words which he can at present pronounce are “aye” and “no ;” 
and even in the use of these simple monosyllables he occasional- 
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ly becomes embarrassed and confused, particularly if more than 
ordinarily unwell. 

He understands distinctly and clearly every thing that is said 
to him, and likes to have any interesting occurrence in the news- 
papers repeated, but does not attempt to read for himself. So far 
the deprivation of speech might be supposed to depend upon 
disease of the mechanical vocal apparatus. But if that were all, 
he should be able to communicate his thoughts in writing. This, 
however, he cannot do; and the great peculiarity of the case is, 
that while his efforts to put his thoughts on paper are uniformly 
abortive, and accompanied with such evident marks of mental 
confusion and agitation as to be distressing to his friends and 
harassing to himself,—as though he felt provoked at being un- 
able to accomplish what he thinks he ought to be able to do,— 
he can calculate figures with perfect accuracy and facility, and 
even takes at times a pleasure in the employment. Of late, he has 
succeeded occasionally in writing an intelligible word, which has 
been observed to be alwaysa proper name. In attempting other 
words, he so misplaces the letters as never to be understood. 
It is also quite apparent that the effort is unpleasant to him. 
Recently he wished to communicate something respecting a par- 
ticular individual; and, after several efforts, such as writing Hu, 
Huh, finally accomplished so much as to write intelligibly the 
word Hugh, and then turned to his daughter with an air expres- 
sive of a deare that she should help him by repeating the sur- 
name, which she did, naming different individuals who had that 
name, until he gave his assent. In other respects, as far as 
can be judged under such circumstances, his mind exhibits no 
want of integrity whatever. 

He took so warm an interest in the result of our contested 
election, as to go in a chair to give his vote, when he found his 
party was likely to be unsuccessful; and this contrary to the 
wishes and entreaties of his friends, who were apprehensive of 
its injuring his health. In money transactions, he shews as 
much acuteness as ever. He not long since made a transfer of 
some property; and, after signing the deed, and finding that it 
had been given to the purchaser Before the purchase-money had 
been paid, he became quite unhappy until informed that the 
original deed of transfer to himself was in his own possession, 
when he was perfectly satisfied. He was also desirous of know- 
ing how a certain sum of money had been appropriated, and 
would write down without difficulty or exertion the amount he 
wanted to inquire about, such as 800, 200, &c.; but for any 
thing farther, he would only look and listen, expressing his as- 
sent or dissent, as his friends happened to hit upon his meaning 
or not: they are able to understand much of his wishes by the 
expression of his countenance. 
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The sound of his voice is as strong and clear as ever. He 
was always particularly fond of music, and still continues to de- 
rive great pleasure from it; keeping accurate time during its 
performance. 

As he began to recover, he employed a schoolmaster to teach 
him to write with his left hand, and made unusual progress in 
that acquirement: but he can form letters accurately only when 
he has before him a copy from which to write; whilst he has no 
difficulty in writing figures: —evidently shewing that though 
Form is intact, Language, which associates the word with its 
symbol, being impaired, ìs incapable of exciting the former or- 
gan into correct action ; whilst with Calculation the fact is other- 
wise. 

A most extraordinary peculiarity in this gentleman’s head is 
the existence of two fissures in the skull, having the appearance 
of the fontanels in children, as if there had been an absorption 
of the bone, but lying, as far as I could learn from mere de- 
scription, the one on the left nearly over Veneration and part of 
Firmness, and that on the right across part of Conscientiousness 
and Hope: and I am positively assured by his daughter, that 
his clerks could at any time tell when he was angry, without 
hearing him speak or seeing his face, but simply from the great 

ston which on such occasions occurred in those fissures, 
or, as they termed it, * the holes that would enpa in his head ;” 
and that she has at different times observed the same phenome- 
non herself. 

Viewing the circumstance physiologically, is it not possible that 
the excitement of Combativeness and Destructiveness causes, as 
in the case of blushing, a sudden impulse of blood to the parts, 
and that the unequal distribution of blood thus produced is at- 
tended with a temporary collapse of the organs of the moral 
sentiments, which are situated in the neighbourhood of these 
openings, thereby diminishing the resistance which they afford 
to the atmospheric pressure? Whether this be the reason or 
not, the fact is indisputable: the appearance is described to be 
as if the integuments were drawn in.“ 

BELFAST, 22d April 1835. 


[The fact mentioned in the two concluding paragraphs of Mr 
Grattan’s communication is so curious and important, that we 
have requested from him information upon several points not 
above adverted to. He has kindly undertaken to investigate 
the case as thoroughly as possible, and we hope to be able to 
publish the result m our next number.—Ep.] 
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Eprisurcs.——The following donations have recently been added to the 
collection of the Phrenological Society :—Cast of the head of Mary Ann 
Burdock, executed at Bristol on the 15th April 1835, for the murder, by 
poison, of Mrs Clara Ann Smith; and casts of two Peruvian skulls, one from 
the Temple of the Sun at Pachacamac, and the other from an ancient Peru- 
vian tomb at Huacho, an India town north of Lima—all presented by Samuel 
Stuchbury. Esq., Bristol; cast of the skull of a mechanician at Alyth, pre- 
sented by the Dundee 1 Society: skull found in a stone coffin in 
a cairn at Nether Urquhart, Fife, 16th March 1835, presented by the pro- 
prietor of the estate; Eloge Funébre de S. M. Don Pedro, and Manuel des 
Maladies Veneriennes, both by Count Godde de Liancourt, presented by the 
author; Annals of fPhrenology, No. 5, presented by the publishers; two 
old skulls found at G near Edinburgh, presented by Dr J. R. Sibbald ; 
and cast of the brain of the whale lately exhibited by Dr Knox in Edinburgh, 
and mask of the late Rev. J. Brown Paterson, minister of Falkirk, both pre- 
sented by Mr Anthony O'Neil. In expressing the gratitude of the Society for 
these valuable donations, we embrace the opportunity to urge on all who 
take an interest in the advancement of Phrenology, the importance of lettin 
slip no occasion of adding to the collections of phrenological societies. We 
would, in particular, solicit the exertions of medical men at home and 
abroad; than whom no class of s enjoys so many favourable oppor- 
tunities of obtaining crania. The collection of the Phrenological Society is 
already rich in Asiatic, African, and American skulls ; but these are by no 
means so numerous as we desire to see them. Skulls of the aborigines of 
New Holland, China, the South Sea Islands, North and South America, and 
the different parts of the European and African continents— skulls, in a 
word, from every country under heaven—will be most thankfully received ; 
and their value will be much enhanced by minute information as to the 
lace where they were found, the evidence of their authenticity, their pro- 
Babie and the characteristic itions of the tribe to which they be- 
long. It is only from extensive collections of national crania that satisfac. 
tory general conclusions can be drawn, and we hope that there will speedily 
be accumulated materials sufficient to enable us to treat of the Phrenol 
of nations more fally than heretofore. Skulls and casts of remarkable in 
viduals in our own country are likewise highly valued. 

The Edinburgh Ethical Society for the Study and Practical Application of 
Phrenology has met regularly every Friday evening, during the winter and 
summer sessions, and many interesting papers have been read. The discussions 
also have been in general very animated. We have not room to mention 
the essays in detail. ` 


Gtascow.—We are happy to learn that Phreno has made a decided 
advance in G w during the last twelve months. It was discussed at two 
of the Andersonian Soirées, and was received in a different spirit from that 
manifested with respect to it on former occasions. In November 1834 a lec- 
ture on Phrenology was delivered in the Assembly Room, by Dr Crook of 
London, for the benefit of the Royal Infirmary. It was given under the pa- 
tronage of the Lord Provost and Magistrates, and was numerously and re. 
spectably attended. Dr Wood, in his course on popular anatomy and physio- 
logy, delivered at the Mechanics’ Institution, devoted several lectures to the 
consideration of Phrenology. The managers of the institution have an- 
nounced a course of upwards of twenty lectures by Dr Weir, to be delivered 
during September and October. They have made this arrangement in con- 

uence of numerous applications from those who heard only a part of Dr 
eir's last course. 
The Glasgow Phrenological Society has, during the last session, exhibited 
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symptoms of improvement. It has received a considerable accessiqn of mem- 
bers, and has commenced the formation of a phrenological library, which is 
likely to prove of considerable advantege. At the annual meeting, on the 
22d October 1834, the following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the 
ensuing year :—Dr Andrew Alexander, President; Dr Wm. Weir and Mr 
Wm. Vice-Presidents ; and Mr Richard S. Cunliff, Secretary. The 
following are the Essays which have been read during the session :—October 
23. Mr ls, “ On the Causes of the Difference of Religious Opinions; 
Nov. 5. Dr Crook of the London Phrenological Society, On the G and 
Function of Gustativeness ” (Alimentiveness); Nov. 19. Dr Maxwell, “On 
Religious Public Instruction ;” Dec. 17. Dr Alexander, On the Moral 
Character and Cerebral Development of Robert Burns ;” Jan. 28. 1835, Mr 
Harvie, On Adhesiveness; March 11. Dr Maxwell, On Benevolence ;” 
March 25. Dr Weir, “ Character inferred from the Development of a Female 
Skull, with Remarks ;” April 8. Mr Cunliff, On the Legitimate Applica- 
tion of the Intellectual Powers;” April 22. Mr Brown, On Instinct ;” 
May 6. Dr Hunter, “ On the Development of the Foetal Brain, and on some 
Anatomical Arguments in favour of Phrenology.” During the session, the 
Society received the following donations:—Chart of Phrenology, by Dr 
Crook, from the author; Cast of the Skull of Robert Burns, from Mr An- 
drew Rutherglen ; Busts of Gottfried, Goss, and Rammohun Roy, from Mr 
M‘Clelland ; Combe’s Constitution of Man, Bust of the Salford Idiot, and 
Bust of himself, from Dr Weir; Bust of himself from Dr Maxwell. 


DUNDEE ann MONTROSE LUNATIC Asyitums.—We owe Mr Mackintosh, 
the intelligent and indefatigable superintendent, our best thanks for the last 
Annual Report on the Dundee Asylum, and rejoice to see that the success 
which has attended the institution has led to no relaxation of the efforts hi- 
therto made to deserve it. Within the last year, three new workshops for 
the pauper female patients have been erected, and two new airing courts open. 
ed, one for the ladies and the other for the gentlemen. ‘The system of con- 
stant occupation, as a means of cure and of comfort, is carried more and more 
completely into effect, and its value is bocominig more apparent. By most of 
the patients work is felt to be a privilege, and idleness a punishment; and 
the result in promoting bodily and mental health is precisely what every 
thinking physiologist would expect. Mr Mackintosh has experienced so 
little difficulty in inducing the patients to labour, that, out of 96 paupers, 
92 are generally employed, and of the recent cases rather more than one- 
half have been cured, being a larger proportion than is common even in the 
best asylums. We regret to notice the death of Dr Ramsay, the able and 
zealous physician of the establishment, to whose services it owed much in its 
days of difficulty, But as the internal and moral management depends essen- 
tially on the resident superintendent and matron, we see no reason to antici- 

te any falling off on that account. His successor Dr Nimmo has been 
Png in high reputation in Dundee, and it is expected that he will prove 
equally efficient and zealous as Dr Ramsay. We sincerely wish that our friend 
Mr W. A. F. Browne, had the same facilities for improvement in the Mon- 
trose Asylum ; but the difficulties which he bas to encounter have been vi 
great. We are glad, however, to perceive from the Re of the Directors 
of that Asylum for the year ending let June 1835 (with a copy of which we 
have been favoured), that a great has been accomplished in the way of 
classifying the patients, and especially in separating the furious and vindic- 
tive from the docile and industrious—a step extremely conducive to the com- 
fort and convalescence of the latter. For this pu: four large cells, well 
lighted, warmed, and ventilated, and every way lortable, have been erect- 

at some distance from the main building. The patient receives frequent 
visits from the keepers, superintendents, &c., and, whenever he manifests a 
disposition to become reasonable and gentle, is admitted to the common 
hall. ] Each cell opens into a court-yard, where the patient may take conatant 
exercise, unrestrained by fetters, and without danger to his own person, or 
to the property of the institution. Asa remedial measure, this system of 
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isolation has been found in some asyluma te prove higkly serviceable in 
quieting the turbulent and irascible, probably from its excluding all those 
sources of annoyance and irritation to which they are exposed in public halls. 
In the penitentiaries of America, a similar plan has been found efficacious as 
a punishment. In both cases it may act by producing a strong desire for 
society, and by impressing upon the mind the necessity of using efforts to 
control paroxysms of passion—in other words, of regulating itself to such a 
degree as to render the gratification of that desire possible or expedient.” 
A parlour has been constructed for such of the educated female patients as 
do not require incessant surveillance, so as to afford them opportunities of 
pursuing their work, reading, or enjoying music. Many of the paupers are 
engaged in spinning and Fearing, „The clothes of the females are general- 
ly made, and the clothes of all the patients are mended, in the house, and by 
the assistance of the lunatics themselves. The majority of the female 
workers are busied in knitting, spinning, or sewing; sume of them assist in 
the laundry, kitchen, and in various departinente of the household. One, 
strange to say, has acted, and acted with ezemplary fidelity, as porter to the 
establishment. The male patients are principally engaged in gardening, 
weaving, &c.; but some of them have literary tastes, and greedily peruse 
such works as are procured from the library—the newspapers, Penny Maga- 
zines, &c. One is a zealous politician, and, after a confinement of seventeen 
years, complains sadly that he hears su little of the state of parties, and that 
the newspaper is a month old before it reaches him. Another retains his 
business abits, and carefully copied the description of the cases of the luna- 
tics, his own among others, for the medical superintendent, expressing him- 
self highly amused at the follies which he had to record, and regretting when 
his tak, which he designated lunatic biography, was finished. The great in. 
ducement to work is generally found in the patient’s own bosom, in the in- 
sipidity of idleness, or in the wish to escape from himself. Where such mo- 
tives are wanting, persuasion may sometimes avail, an appeal to the selfish 
feelings is still more successful, and the expectation of rewards, or rather re- 
muneration for labour, proves in nine cases out of ten successful. Punish- 
ment is an act and even a word that should never be alluded to. Coercion 
may be absolutely necessary ; but to designate it punishment, is to treat the 
man who is held to be guilty as sane at the very moment when he is least 
so, as evidenced by the violence or insubordination which it is intended to 
control. Very rarely does the employment of this agent, or even the threat 
of it, avail any thing in compelling a patient to work. 1 rather inspires a spirit 
of disobedience, dislike, or resistance; feelings which are likely to frustrate 
the end in view, and tend directly to aggravate mental disease. Hence the 
managers have judiciously proposed that the patients should in future have 
an interest in the products of their labour, and receive payment in the form 
of those innocent indulgences or additional comforts they may desire. The 
regular occupations of the paupers are relieved by weekly music and dancing ; 
and the anxiety with which these amusements are anticipated, and the zest 
with which they are enjoyed, are highly gratifying. In general, ter 
difficulty is experienced in restraining than in arousing their disposition to 
icipate.”—“ The internal economy of the establishment has been greatly 
improved by the introduction of gas into the passages, sitting rooms, and par- 
lours, and will be still more so by carrying into effect a plan for heating the 
whole building by means of water, which is now in contemplation. The 
whole house may now be said to be well and sufficiently lighted; and no one 
can imagine how t an additional amount of comfort and cheerfulness is 
secured for the lunatic at those periods of the year and day when his 
sorrows press most heavily upon him, but those who have visited the com- 
mon halls when supplied with only two miserable lamps. Besides enabli: 
them to read or pursue their occupations ur amusements, the eplivening ani 
exhilarating impression which it conveys to the mind may be compared to 
that of warmth to the body.” An adequate supply of baths has been obtain- 
ed, and every patient bathes at least once in ten days. No visitors, whose mo- 
tive is mere curiosity, are now admitted. Mr Browne has been indefatigable 
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in his exertions, and will doubtless effect farther improvements. It must be 

tifying to every friend of humanity, to observe the rapid stride so general. 
ly made throughout the kingdom in the path of improvement in the method 
of treating the insane. 


STiRLING.—About nine or ten months ago, Mr Aitken delivered, in the 
Guild-hall here, several lectures on Phrenology ; and fourteen young men, 
conceiving that its doctrines were not without truth and importance, en, 
him to enter into a private conversation with them regarding it. Mr Aitken 
advised the formation of a society, and eight of these individuals agreed to 
the proposal. Two months ago, the number of members had increased to 
fourteen. * We usually meet once a-week,” says one of them; “ and a num- 
ber of phrenological works having been purchased, (among others, a few 
numbers of the Phrenological Journal, which is larly received as it issues 
from the press), portions of these are read and discussed, and occasionally 
some of the members prepare and read essuys, embodying in them as much 
as their knowledge can impart of phrenological principles. None of us hav- 
ing any practical knowledge of physiology or anatomy, we do not presume to 
press ourselves upon the notice of the public as a Phrenological Society.” 


Tretanp.—The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, for July 
1835 (No. xxi. p. 456), contains the following passage :—“ Ireland, we say it 
with pride, is not a country for charlatans- eta proof of the assertion, that 
the Irish, in medical matters at least, are by no means credulous, it may be 
observed, that animal magnetism, which had so many admirers on the Conti- 
nent and in England, and was beaten out of the French capital but by the 
united forces of the most distinguished Parisian literati, was at once rejected 
by our countrymen; even Phrenology, a mild and feminine science, scarcely 
found in Ireland where to lay her head; and Homoiopathy quickly turned 
115 stea from pur shores hor; however, e one voice 9 55 n ved up 
n her favour; but that voice, although s ing many a ott 
beyond the gift of tongues, and the fruitful parent of false eatas inhi: 
merable, soon died away unheeded.” 'Fhe assertion, that Phrenology has 
scarcely found in Ireland where to lay her head, is not remarkably consistent 
with the facts, that Dr Marsh, Mr Richard Carmichael, and Dr Stokes, who 
rank among the most eminent medical men in Dublin, are its avowed de- 
fenders; and that the names of Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe have been en- 
rolled in the list of honorary members of the Royal Irish Academy. 


Auznica.—From the fifth number of the Annals of Phrenology, we ob- 
serve that a keen controversy has taken place between the Boston phrenolo- 
gists and a writer in the Christian Examiner published there. We shali re- 
vert to the subject in our next. A monthly periodical, entitled Phrenolo- 
gical Magazine and New York Literary Review,” has been commenced at 
Utica, New York. According to the Annals, the first number “ is an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; and though we have not read all the articles, of which 
a good proportion are original and editorial, we have read enough to see that 
the editor holds the pen of a ready writer, aud fears not to speak his mind 
upon the science, and upon those who, without the requisite knowledge or 
poner cert the power of face, —go about lecturing, and examining 

eads’ at so much a piece. ‘I'he contents of this number are as follows: 
The true Philosophy—Outlines of Phrenology—Phrenology en) the Ladies 
—Itinerant Phrenolugists—Opinions of ‘Tiedemann and Arnalii—Skeich nj 
Dr Gall—Oneida Phrenological Society Notices“ Mention is meile of a 
prospectus of another Phrenological Journal, to be published semi-monthiy 
by a number of scientific gentlemen at Poughkeepsie, New York. ‘Tlie « 
ductors of the Annals complain loudly of the number of phrenologiea) i 
who are abroad in the United States. : 


Dr W. P. Acrson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in (he l 
sity of Edinburgh, has lately published, in the Cyclopsedia of Practico? 
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cine, part xxiv., a very instructive “ History of Medicine in the present Cen- 
tury.” We extract the following passage, in which he alludes to the progress 
recently made in elucidating the functions of the nervous system: 

*The next important addition to the science of medicine has been furnish- 
ed by the labours of those physiologists who have done so much, within the 
last twenty years, to determine the different purposes which are served by 
the different parts of the nervous system. e general result of these in- 
quiries may be thus stated: that the very different offices to which the ner- 
vous system has long been known to minister in different parts of the body, 
are not determined, as was formerly suspected, by the various organization 
of the parts, but by the various endowments of di t portions of the ner- 
vous matter itself, in relation to those mental acts of which they are the seat 
and the instrument. 

“The dissections, experiments, and clinical observations of Sir Charles 
Bell, Mr Shaw, and Mr Mayo, in this country, and of M e, Serres, Des- 
moulins, and Flourens, in France, and of Rolando and i in'Italy, are 
the most im nt of those by which it has been ascertained, that the con- 
ditions which are necessary to all the sensations, and to the excitement of all 
muscular motions by mental acts, are confined to those nerves, and to those 
portions of the spinal cord, and its immediate prolongations within the cra- 
nium, to which we now give, without difficulty, the names of sensitive and 
motor tively. We can specify those portions of thia cerebro-spinal 
axis, on which each of the sensations peculiarly depends; we can point out 
the use of parts within the cranium, in immediate connexion with the cerebro- 
8 1al axis, by which voluntary or instinctive motion in different directions 
is d ; we can form some idea of the parts of the nervous system, 
and of the peculiarities of structure, by which the influence of mental acts 
over the involuntary motions, and other organic functions, is maintained ; and 
we can shew that the brain and cerebellum are not essential to the perform- 
ance of the functions of the spinal cord and nerves—that they are neither 
required for sensation, nor for those instinctive actions which are most inti- 
mately linked with sensations, but are superimposed on those o with 
the intention of combining sensation and instinctive action with the highe! T 
attributes of mind. These parts of the nervous system furnish the conditions, 
not of sense or motion, but of intellect, of desires, and moral feelings; they 
are required, not in order that sensations may be felt, but that they may be 
remembered, and availed of for useful purposes,—not in order that volitions 
may act as stimuli on muscles, but that they may be so excited, and so suc- 
ceod one another, id to prociieo, pire an nee ul voluntary serana, under 

idance esires, and of judgment and experience, as distinguish 
fron: blind instinct. ” ea 

“ So far the different endowments of the different parts of the nervous sys- 
tem may be held to have been determined by observation and experiment: 
and, if we decline to enter farther into the speculations of phrenologists 
(which have attracted so much attention of late years), as to the connexion 
of the individual parts of the brain with the different intellectual powers, or 
with the exercise of these powers on particular objects of thought, it is not 
because we regard the general principle of those speculations as unphiloso- 
phical, but simply because they are founded on a kind of observation which 

open to various sources of Y, and derive little or no support either 
from experiments on animals or pathological observations on the human 
body, and a therefore to be built on insufficient evidence. — Pp. 77, 78. 

e are pleased to find Phrenology ised by Professor Alison as a 
philosophical pursuit. It weuld, however, have been satisfactory had his 
mits allowed him to specify the “ various sources of fallacy” to which he 
conceives the observations whereon it is founded are open. That Phrenology 
derives little direct support from experiments on animals is true, only be- 
cause the evidence afforded by such experiments is faulty in principle—an 
opinion in which the great body of general physiologists concur. It is quite 
impossible to mutilate one organ without disturbing the functions of others 
with which it is connected; and for this and various other cogent reasons 
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(see Gall sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, iii. 156-9), phrenologists have not re- 
sorted to experiments made upon living animals, But such experiments, 
when made by others, have on no occasion afforded evidence hostile to 
Phrenology. As to Professor Alison's allegation that our doctrines derive 


little or no support from“ patho! observations on the human body,” we 
respectful ge it a positive denial. Had Dr A. been acquainted with the 
contents of Dr Gall's work above referred to, and with the numerous patho- 
logical cases published in our own and in the Transactions of the Phre- 
nological Society, be would probably have held a different opinion on this sub- 
ject. 


ITINERANT PHRENOLOGISTS——A paragraph among the notices in our last 
Number, contains the following words, in reference to an itinerant lecturer 
whom we did not name :—“ One of them, we are told, has published in the 
newspapers a narrative of a visit said to have been made by him to a prison 
in a distant town, and of his success in divining the dispositions and talents of 
a criminal there confined ; and this narrative is suspected to be a fabrication. 
Of this matter, and the individuals alluded to, we have personally no means 
of judging,” &. Before publishing the paragraph alluded to, we gave this 
lecturer an opportunity o satisfying us that the suspicion was ill-founded ; 
but we did not hear from him till several days afler the publication of our 
last Number, when he sent us the following letter, addressed to him by Dr 
White of Newcastle, and which we are happy to insert: Dan Sm, —I can 
certainly testify as to having been present at the examination of the head of 
the book-stealer in the gaol of this town; and my impression is, that at the 
time I believed that you had intimated the strong peculiarities of his charac- 
ter. I believed also that ges had a competent knowledge of the system you 
professed to teach, in as far as I was competent to form a judgment on the 
question. Understanding that such circumstances have been doubted, I 
have no hesitation in making this statement; and am, Sir, yours truly, 
D. B. WRITE, M. D.— Portland Place, 3d June." 


Tux E Duca rroval Maoazixe.—This is a London monthly periodical, 
which was commenced in January last. It is published at a very low price, 
and is conducted in a liberal spirit—admission being given to articles in de- 
fence of conflicting opinions, when discussion is likely to be of service. The 
seventh number contains a long paper on “ Phrenology and Education,” writ- 
ten with considerable ability, though not free from one or two rather startling 
propositions—for example, that education is the cause of the difference be- 
tween the infantile state and that of manhood. The writer considers Phreno- 
logy as “ essential to the foundation of, and carrying on, a proper system of 

lucation.”” In the same number is an article on the effect of physical in- 
fluence on the mind,” wherein it is shewn that the brain is the organ of the 
mental faculties, and that whatever affects the former unavoidably affects 
the latter also. The article is, however, in several respects unsatisfactory. 
Thus an absurd distinction is drawn between the dreaming and waking 
states, with regard to the activity of the immaterial mind. During our 
waking hours, according to the writer, it is the mind which thinks; but 
dreaming is to be ascribed to a condition of the material brain, not of the 
immaterial principle.” —" The immaterial principle,” says he, js not neces- 
sarily en in the phenomena of dreaming; the brain is not its servant 
during sleep, because by that very state it is unfitted for intellectual opera- 
tions, and when it does act, it is without the control of a presiding mind ; and 
therefore the morbid state of dreaming, instead of the physiological process 
of correct thinking, is produced. If we assumed the contrary, we must then 
concede that the immaterial spirit very limited powers of intelli- 
gence, and that these require to be aided by its material connexions— results 
which are falsified by daily experience, and which, if allowed, would leave us 
at once in the dark night of materialism.” This reasoning is so futile, as to 
be altogether unworthy of comment; a remark not less applicable to a por. 
tion of the following sentence in No. V. p. 314 :—“ From phrenological re- 
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search much information connected with the relations between matter and 
mind has been obtained; and it may be said with [of] this science, as Lord 
Bacon said of knowledge generally, that a little of it inclineth man's mind to 
atheism, but that a copious draft of it brings him back again to Providence and 
Deity.” The remark in italics is somewhat inappropriately directed against 


Mr Combe's work on the Constitution of Man, which is literally, from be-. 


ginning to end, an exposition of the Creator's attributes. 


MANCHESTER.—Letter from Mr Rawson, secretary of the Manchester 
Phrenological Society :—“ 20th August 1835. We shall feel obliged if you 
can insert a notice in the Journal, to the effect that we have held our meet- 
ings as usual since our last communication, except during the summer. 
Several interesting papers have been read; and, at meeting on 7th July, 
Mr George Combe, Dr Andrew Combe, Mr James Simpson, Mr Robert Cox, 
and Dr Elliotson, were unanimously elected honorary members of our body.” 


Our valued collaborateur Mr Simpson was lately summoned to give evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on National Education in 
Ireland; and so instructive and satisfactory was his examination found by 
the Committee, that it was continued for seven days, during four hours of 
each day. This circumstance is exceedingly gratifying to us; seeing that, by 
means of the Committee's Report, in which Mr Simpson’s evidence will be 
printed, the views entertained by phrenologists on the means of improvin 
education, will be widely diffused among those who are interested in that vi- 
tally important subject. Mr Simpson’s opinions with respect to both prin- 
ciples and details were minutely inquired into; and we have heard that Mr 
Wyse, and the other members of the cummittee, were mueh impressed by 
the clearness, precision, and consistency of his views. 


Mr Combe has just published a third edition (stereotyped) of his work on 
the Constitution of Man, considerably enlarged and improved. It is printed 
with a closer type than the second edition, and is sold at four shillings. A 
fourth edition, printed in large double-columned pages, with the same type as 
that of Chambere’s Edinburg Journal, will be pub ished in a few days; and 
in order to bring the book within the reach of the poorest class of operatives, 
the price of this edition will probably be so low as eighteen pence. 


We are happy to be able to announce to our friends, that the circulation of 
the Phrenological Journal has considerably increased during the past year. 
Phrenology is attracting more and more every day the attention of the public. 


The indulgence of correspondents is respectfully solicited, our pages being eo 
full that ae articles are, as usual, unavoidably postponed. The commun ca- 
tions of Mr W. A. F. Browne, Mr Gibson, Mr Holm, and Mr William Han- 
cock, jun. have been received; also that of Mr Edmondson on Weight, which 
last, we fear, is hardly perspicuous enough for publication. On the subject of 
the Penny Cyclopedia we refer Mr Hancock to the 8th volume of this Journal, 
p. 286, where he will observe that in 1833 the editors declined to receive an 
article on Phrenology offered by Sir George Mackenzie.—There is much 
sound thinking in J. D. W.’s esteemed communication; but we despair of 
finding room for an article containing ideas so little recommended by novelty. 
We are gratified by his information that our Journal has been instrumental 
in bringing peace to a troubled mind— Mrs Loudon's Philanthropic Economy 
has been received. 


Eid gundn, let September 1835. 


+ 
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ARTICLE I. 


THOUGHTS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION : being a Discourse deli- 
vered to a Convention of Teachers in Lexington, Kentucky, on the 6th 
and 7th November 1833, by Cnanrxs Catpwerit, M.D. Boston 
(U. S.) : Marsh, Capen, and Lyon. 1834. 


. Tuis most valuable little volume should be in the possession, 
and in the thoughts and practice, not only of every teacher of 
youth, but of every parent who desires health of mind and body 
to bless his children. Dr Caldwell, we have often said, is one 
of the best informed and most practical phrenologists of the age, 
but he did not address his discourse to phrenologists; for to 
them he would have offered little that had not been alread 
published by himself and other phrenological writers. Ad- 
dressed as it was to an unphrenological audience, to whom it 
was new, it contains the most concise and practical view of phy- 
sical education, on 1 oe principles, which could be pre- 
sented ; recommended by that spirit and vivacity, that logical 
clearness and eloquence, which characterize Dr Caldwell’s writ- 
ings, As a system of the principles of practical education, the 
book is complete. A brief description of it is all that seems to 
us to be necessary in this Journal. - 

Dr Caldwell sets out with a powerful appeal in favour of 
an improved education” as the only means of “ the advance- 
ment of the people in intelligence and virtue,” and urges its 
“ necessity” even for the safety of the American people. 

In explaining what he means by the term education, the lec- 
turer stated to his audience that he must speak phrenologically. 
The education of mind and body must have relation to some 
philosophy man. But,” says Dr C., “ of all the systems I 
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have examined (and I have looked carefully into several of 
them), that of Gall and Spurzheim is the only one I can either 
believe or understand. As soon would I bind myself to dis- 
cover the philosopher's stone, or to concoct the elixir of life out 
of simples, as to find substantial meaning in many of the tenets 
of fashionable metaphysics.” By education, in the abstract, 
I mean a scheme of ation or training, by which any form of 
living matter ‘may be improved, and by perseveranoe reared to 
the highest perfection of which it is susceptible. I say any 
form,’ because the lower orders of living beings, vegetables not 
excepted, may be educated and improved, as certainly as the 
higher, and ov the same grounds.” The constitution of the be- 
iag to be educated must be intimately known ; and by the con- 
stitution of man, the author means his material portion, that be- 
ing the only part of him we are able to improve—to amend 
spirit, if it requires amendment, belongs only to Him that made 
it. The whole machinery of education is material, and material 
means cannot affect inscrutable abstract spirit, otherwise matter 
-would be superior to spirit. 

“ The organized system of man,” says Dr Caldwell, „con- 
stitutes the machinery, with which alone his mind operates, 
during their connexion as soul and body. Improve the appa- 
ratus, then, and you facilitate and improve the work which the 
mind performs with it, precisely as you facilitate steam opera- 
tion, and enhance its product, by improving the machinery with 
which it is executed. In one case, steam, and in the other, 
‘spirit, continue unchanged ; and each works and produces with 
a degree of perfection corresponding to that of the instruments 
it employs. 

As respects several of the functions of the mind, the cor- 
rectness of the foregoing theory is universally admitted. See- 
ing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling, as well as voluntary 
muscular motion, are as true méntal operations, as judging, rea- 
soning, remembering, or calculation by numbers. And the 
former are as suscéptible of improvement as the latter. But 
when improved, no one considers the result as consisting in any 
amendment of simple spirit, but of compound organized matter. 
‘When, for example, vision is improved, the amendment is uni- 
formly referred to the eye, fhe optic nerve, and that portion of 
the brain immediately associated with them; they being the 
organs by which the mind sees, and without which it cannot 
sce. Is hearing improved? For the same reason, it is not the 
mind, but the auditory apparatus that is amended. Of the 
other senses, the same is true. If either of them be improved, 
it is the organ that is meliorated in its condition, not the mind 
that uses it. Nor is this truth less obvious as respects the in- 

struments of voluntary motion. The opera-dancer, the tumbler, 
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and the swordsman, do not, in acquiring expertness in their 
occupations, improve their minds, but their muscles and joints, 
with the nerves and portions of the brain that have the gover. 
nance of them. These positions are so plain, that to state them 
is to prove them. 

„ Respecting the higher mentai operations, the same may be 
affirmed with equal safety. In performing them, the mind 
works with the brain as its machinery, as certainly as it does 
with the eye in seeing, or the muscles in dancing and swords- 
manship. Is any form.of memory—say the memory of words, 
or that of places—rendered more apt and retentive, by judicious 
exercise ? We have no reason to believe that the mind or spirit 
is amended, in this instance, any more than in those heretofore 
enumerated. It is a portion of the brain—the organ of Language 
or Locality—that is amended. By 5 man becomes more 
powerful and adroit in reasoning and judging. Here again the 
mind is not changed. ‘The belief to that effect has no shadow 
of evidence to sustain it. The improvement in this case, as in 
the preceding ones, is confined to the organs with which the 
‘mind reasons and judges. Arguments, not to be refuted, could 
be adduced in favour of this statement, were the discussion ad- 
missible. Indeed, for man to claim the power of operating 
‘immediately on spirit, and either. amending or deteriorating it, 
by any means he can employ, is an assumption perfectly gratui- 
tous, and, in my opinion, not a little extraordinary and arrogant. 
It is enough that he is able to change matter, and control it to 
his purposes, by material agents. And all the means used in 
teaching are material. T is good reason to believe, as 
already stated, that nothing short of the cREATIVE WILL that 
brought spirit into existence, can modify it, either for better or 
worse. When we wish, then, I say, to improve mental opera- 
tions, we have only to amend the organs which the mind employs 
in performing them. And it will appear hereafter, that this is 
a proposition of great importance in the scheme of human im- 
provement. For no other reason would I have ventured to in- 
troduce it on the present occasion, aware, as I am, that its cor- 
rectness is not likely at first to be generally acknowledged by 
you. Allow me, however, to repeat, that a difference of opinion 
on this point will have no tendency to create a difference on 
many that are to follow. The difference will be in theory, not 
in practice.”—P. 22-24. 

Education is physical, moral, and intellectual. These branches 
may be conducted i separately, but they are intimately connected, 
and mutually dependent. Moral and intellectual education 
amends the condition of the brain; physical that of the remain- 
der of the body, in its cutaneous, digestive, respiratory, circu- 
latory, secretory, absorbent, and muscular 1 It is plain 

whe 
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that derangement in these systems affects the brain, and e con- 
verso. Physical education is to moral and intellectual what the 
root, trunk, and branches of a tree are to its leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit; it is the source and sine qua non of their existence. 
Dr Caldwell would prefer using a language on this head less 
technical, and would speak of the education of the different por- 
tions of the body, each portion being trained according to its 
organization and character. The skin, for example, must be 
educated by one mode of discipline, the stomach by another, the 
lungs by a third, the muscles and circulatory system by a fourth, 
and each external sense and cerebral organ by a 5 corre- 
sponding to the peculiarity of its nature. In this view of the 
subject, which is the only rational one, the training of the brain, 
in all its departments, by whatever name they may be called, is 
as truly a physical or physiological process, as the training of any 
other part of the body.”—P. 28.* Dr C. defines physical educa- 
tion to be “ that scheme of training which contributes most effec- 
tually to the development, health, and perfection of living mat- 
ter; as applied to man, it is that scheme which raises his whole 
system to its summit of perfection. In this are included the 
highest tone and vigour of all parts of the body, that are con- 
sistent with a sound condition of them; for the tone of a vital 
organ, like that of a musical instrument, miy be too high, as 
well as too low.” Extensively viewed, physical education should 
embrace an entire system of Hygiène; this, however, was be- 
yond the lecturer’s limits. 

A provision for physical education must commence even an- 
terior to birth. On tbis head the author gives a very concise 
and satisfactory account of the natural laws of hereditary quali- 
ties—the marriages to be avoided—health, mental as well as bo- 
dily, of the mother during gestation—sound nursery education, 
in diet, cleanliness, clothing, temperature, respiration, muscular 
exercise, sleep, and the animal passions. He recommends the 
habit of thorough mastication and attention to the bowels, with 
avoidance of high seasoning and uncooked vegetables; even of 
ripe fruit he doubts the benefit, children being generally permitted 
to eat too much of it, and to take it at improper times. On all 
these topics we must refer to the volume; as also for the very 
sensible management proposed for the regulation of the animal 

ssions. 

Dr Caldwell takes the same view as Dr Brigham of too early 
school training, and goes over nearly the same objections to it. 
In these, therefore, we need not follow him; and have only to 
remark, that there is not one of them really applicable to the 


To the education or training of the intellectual organs, however, is added 
nsiruction, or the communication of knowledge which the intellect stores up. 
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employments of a well-regulated infant school, none of which 
are inconsistent with the following sentence of his own :— Phe 
exercise of the brain in the young “ ought to be the general and 
pleasurable exercise of observation and action ; it ought not to be 
the compulsory exercise of tasks.” I have never,” he adds, 
s been an advocate for infant schools. Unless they are conducted 
with great discretion, they cannot fail to erentuate in mischief: 
They should be nothing but schools of pleasurable exercise, ha- 
ving little to do with bobs. P. 46. With this very discretion 
it is the wish of al] rational promoters of infant schools to see 
them ‘managed, that their vast moral benefits may be obtained 
without any physical sacrifices. Dr Caldwell has eloquently de- 
scribed how infants ought to be employed, and we should have 
liked better to receive from him an idea of a perfect infant 
school, than to hear rather indiscriminate condemnation of their 
use from their abuse. We remain decided advocates for proper 
infant schools, upon the general views of the infant constitution 
taken both by Dr Caldwell and by Dr Brigham, and cordially 
agree with Lord Brougham that they are among the most im- 
portant improvements of the present age. One good has been 
done by Drs Brigham and Caldwell. ‘They have given so 
clear an exposition of the abuses of the system—abuses, too, in- 
to which it is apt, in the absence of great care, to run—that 
this very care is the more likely to be in future bestowed. 

The lecturer then proceeded to instruct his audience on parti- 
cular points of physical education, which especially required their 
attention as teachers. The sets or systems of organs of which 
the human body is composed, are so intimately connected, that 
the derangement of any of them deranges the rest; and a pro- 

r physical education is that which shall keep them all in 

ealth and activity. He enumerated the skin, the digestive 
system, the bloodmaking and circulating system, the cerebral 
and nervous system, and the muscular system. ‘Train all these 
systems in the best manner, and physical education is complete. 

e cannot follow Dr Caldwell, nor is it necessary with our or- 
dinary readers, into his details on the education of each of these 
A apa ate but the book itself on these is well worthy of perusal. 

‘he bad effects of inattention to cleanliness, to proper diet, to 
ventilation, &c. are exposed in a very wholesome and convincing 
manner. His caution as to the excessive use of gymnastics 1s 
salutary, and he recommends fencing, dancing, and swinging by 
the arms; but severe exercise should never be taken in hot 
weather, or immediately after a full meal. The author concludes 
his observations on muscular exercise, with the following striking 
and true remark : 

“ Much is said about matter being a clog on mind; and that 
the soul is incarcerated within the body, like a prisoner in his 
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cell. The sentiment is as impious as it is untrue. Matter clog 
and incarcerate mind, and prevent it from acting in a manner 
suitable to its powers! The assertion is a slander on Him who 
made and governs both mind and matter. If the inferior substance 
be thus prejudicial to the superior, and so unworthy of it as many 
pronounce it, why did the Deity link them together? No good 
motive could have led him to this; and who will dare to charge 
him with an evil one? Did he unite them through inadvertence 
or mistake, or because he did not know what influence matter 
would have on mind, until he had made the experiment ? or, 
did they, when created, rush together forcibly, he having no 
power to restrain them? Did he yoke them, in sport and wau- 
tonness, that they might fall to civil war, and try which could 
do the other most harm, he enjoying their strife and suffering 
as an amusement? or, was his motive a desire to shew how un- 
harmoniously and incongruously he could pack the works of 
creation together? No one will openly impute to him faults or 
weaknesses like these. Yet all virtually do that, or something 
worse, who pronounce matter a hinderance to mind in any of its 
operations. For aught that man can shew to the contrary, mind 
would be as imbecile without matter, as matter would be with- 
out mind. What can the latter do without the aid of the 
former ? Can it sce, hear, taste, smell, feel, or move? Can it 
lift a pound weight, make a pin or pen, or use them if already 
made, think, reason, judge, or N a single useful act, in- 
tellectual or moral, theoretical or practical ? If it can, let that 
act be specified and proved. I say ‘ proved,’ because I wish for 
realities, not suppositions or fancies.” —Pp. 66, 67. 

The author proceeds to treat of the physical education of the 
brain, which he explains phrenologically, as it cannot be explain- 
ed otherwise. It resolves into proper exercise of the various or- 
gans; avoiding over-exertion on the one hand, which will weaken 
the power, and dormancy on the other, which will for the time 
annul it entirely. He deprecates excessive exertion of feeble or- 
gans, as both useless and dangerous,—and counsels parents never 
to attempt to make a scholar a professional character, or man 
of science, of a boy whose brain is unusually small. The great 
end of the physical education of the brain, is to strengthen the 
whole of it, and maintain a due balance among its several parts 
from which comes longevity, the common and marked conse- 
quence of calmness and cquability of character. Dr Caldwell 
adds the following among other curious facts, on the subject cf 
the comparative ‘longevity in different employments, according 
to the way in which they affect the brain :— 

The less impassionate the pursuits of men of genius are, 
the greater is the average longevity of each class of them. Ma- 
thematicians and natural philosophers have but little in their 
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studies to excite feeling or stir up passion. The tenor of. their 
lives is generally tranquil. Hence the aggregate age of twenty 
of them, taken promiscuously, has been found to amount to 
1504 years, giving to each the average of seventy-five. 

Poets, on the contrary, are proverbially an ‘irritabile genus,’ 
wen of strong and easily excited feelings, and a burning ima- 
givation. Their productions, moreover, being works of passion, 
their minds must be in tumalt during their composition. From 
these causes, the aggregate age of twenty distinguished poets 
has been ascertained 101 be 1144 years, giving to each an average 
of fifty-seven—a very striking balance in favour of a mind free 
from passion !”"—P. 84. f 

Much curious matter follows on the tendency of the embroil- 
ment of party politics and religious differences to over-excite the 
brain, and produce insanity, and also dyspepsia or indigestion, 
which, says Dr Caldwell, is more nearly allied to insanity than 
is commonly supposed. So true is this,” he adds, * that the 
one is not unfrequently converted into the other, and often al- 
ternates with it. The Tanasi is usually a dyspeptic during his 
lucid intervals; and complaints which begin in some form of 

ric derangement, turn, in many instances, to madness. Nor 
is this all. In families, where mental derangement is heredi- 
tary, the members who escape that complaint are more than 
usually obnoxious to dyspepsia. It may be added, that dyspep- 
tics and lunatics are relieved by the same modes of treatment, 
and that their maladies are induced, for the most part, by the 
same causes. —P. 87. The passions of grief, jealousy, anger, 
&c. injure the digestion. Dyspepsia is very frequently cured, 
when curable, by abandoning care and business, and giving rest 
to the brain. This is the chief reason why watering-places so 
often succeed. The agitations of wealth-getting and commercial 
speculation, have the same effect as political and religious contro- 
versy, in over-exciting the brain. All these he looks upon as the 
causes of the inordinate sum of insanity and dyspepsia which 
prevails in the United States. We recommend to the perusal 
of parents the author's description of the frightful consequences 
of the solitary abuse of Amativeness, which runs like a conta- 
gion through schools, often destroying the individuals, and, at 
the least, seriously injuring the race. Even in Britain, this bane. 
ful practice prevails to an extent which we should have thought 
incredible, had not the clearest evidence of the fact been within 
our knowledge. We must also refer to the volume for the au- 
thor’s judicious observations upon dress, in which he exposes the 
mischiefs arising from the tightened corsets of the ladies; a sub- 
ject fortunately now so well understoad, as to have nearly ba- 
nished the practice from rational socicty. Dr Caldwell thus con- 
cludes his lecture :— 
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„ Finally, One of the leading benefits to be bestowed on our 
race, by Physical Education judiciously practised and carried 
to the requisite extent, is the production and preservation of a 
well-adjusted balance, not only between the different portions of 
the brain, but of the whole body. Few persons, if any at all, bring 
into life with them a system perfectly balanced in all its parts. 
Some organs predominate in size and strength, while others are 
comparatively small and feeble. This is a tendency to disease, 
and can. be removed or amended only by competent training. 
Let it never be forgotten, that the proper exercise of a part, and 
that alone, increases both its bulk and power, and, at the same 
time, diminishes any excess of sensitiveness it may possess. And 
this is precisely what small and feeble A pcg require, to place 
them on a par with others, and secure their health. ‘To illus- 
trate my meaning, and shew it to be true:— 

‘Is the chest of a boy narrow, and are his lungs weak and 
irritable? Let those parts be habitually exercised, according to 
the directions already given, and such a change may be produced 
in him, as will give an equipoise to his body, and prevent dis- 
ease. His chest and lungs may be alate not a little, and as 
well secured from complaints as his other organs. From the 
free and constant exercise which their calling gives to their 
arms, shoulders, and thoracic walls and viscera, London boat- 
men have large chests, and are strangers to consumption. The 
loud and habitual call, moreover, by which they announce their 
business and solicit employment, aide in the development and 
strengthening of their lungs. From these causes, though per- 
petually exposed to the damp and chilling air of the Thames, 
they rarely experience any form of pectoral disease. 

“ Of every small and feeble part of the system the same is 
true. A judicious scheme of training will enlarge and strengthen 
it. But hereditary predisposition to disease is nothing else than 
the want of an equipoise between all the different portions of the 
body. Some organs, being comparatively weak and sensitive, 
are preternaturally prone to actual derangement. By well di- 
rected exercise, therefore, continued through successive genera- 
tions, may every predisposition of the kind be eradicated. 

‘ Such is the best outline of my views of Physical Education, 
that my other engagements have allowed me to prepare. Sen- 
sible of its imperfections, but unable at present to remove or 
lessen them, I must throw it, for acceptance, on the indulgence 
of those to whom it has been presented.”"—-Pp. 182, 133. 

If-we have a stricture to offer on so excellent a treatise, it is 
this—that in treating of the physical education of the brain, Dr 
Caldwell departs from the restrictions he previously 5 on 
himself, and trenches too much upon what, distinctively speak- 
ing, constitutes moral and intellectual education. It is not a 
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question of substantial truth,—for he is right in affirming that 
even intellectual and moral education are to a great exteot ma~ 
terial; but it is an important question of classification, and we 
take it there would be more convenience in limiting physical 
ee directly applied, to all the other corporeal systems but 
the brain. . „ Mg as 


ARTICLE II. 
OWENISM AND PHRENOLOGY. 


In March last, at the conclusion of one of Mr J. D. Holm’s 
lectures on Phrenology, delivered in his rooms, No. 12 North. 
Crescent, Bedford Square, London, Mr Robert Owen read to 
the audience certain remarks on the influence of external cir- 
cumstances in forming the human character, and gave it as his 
opinion that Phrenologtsti ascribe too much efficacy to innate 
qualities, and too little to external circumstances. ‘The sub- 
stance of these remarks, and a reply by Mr Holm, appeared in 
the 26th number (25th April 1835) of “ The New Moral 
World,” a periodical conducted by Mr Owen. We subjoin, with- 
out comment, what is said on both sides: readers who desire ta 

ursue the subject farther, are referred to a phrenological ana- 
Fis of Mr Owen’s views in the first volume of this Journal, 
p. 218. The New Moral World” contains also two dialogues - 
on the same subject, but the whole substance of the controversy 
appears to us to be sufficiently embodied in what is here sub- 
joined. 
REMARKS BY M8 OWEN. 


Mr Holm has this week given a more full answer than he did 
last week to the observations which were made in our previous 
dialogues, in which Phrenology was very partially discussed. 
The subject is one of deep interest, second to none, perhaps, 
except the “ science of the influence of external circumstances 
over the formation of the human character.” x 

. Upon these subjects it may be useful to submit to our readers 
the following observations, that an accurate knowledge of these 
two parts of the same science may be elicited. Our remarks 
are, of course, open to refutation, if they can be proved to he 
erroneous. 

Since the year 1812 I have stated, in various publications 
which may be referred to, that man is a compound being, formed 
in part at birth by that power which gives existence to all or- 
ganized beings; but, in a more essential part, by the influence 
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which external circumstances make upon the infant, from the. 
hour of its birth to the end of its life. 

Now this has been the solid foundation on which the system 
of the New Moral World has been raised. It was this view of 
the subject that created the first ideas from which the system 
originated. It was this view of the subject that induced me to 
make the great and singularly successful experiment for so 
many years at New Lanark. It was this view of the subject 
which produced the motives which originated the first Infant 
School, the foundations of which were laid in 1812, and which, 
before the second was established in Westminster by Lord 
Brougham, the late Henry Hase, cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and others of my friends, had attained so much perfection 
as to be the wonder, astonishment, and unlimited praise of the 
most intelligent of all classes of natives and foreigners; indeed 
of all educated or uneducated persons who visited that esta- 
blishment, except the bigot, the fanatic, or the grossly supersti- 
tious, who could not approve of any measure, however beneficial 
in practice, that did not originate or fall in with their own sec- 
tarian notions, or erroneous, inexperienced, and confined views 
of human nature. 

The difference of opinion between Mr Holm and other phre- 
nologists and myself, arises from one party attributing more in 
the formation of the human character to the original faculties of 
human nature, and less to the influence of circumstances; while 
the other places more power in the external circumstances as 
they may, and no doubt soon will, be applied, and less to the 
original germ of the natural organs of mankind. The differ- 
ence is only in degree; but this, for practice, is a most import- 
ant difference. 

It is to me, however, satisfactory to observe, that the most in- 
telligent and experienced among the phrenologists have gradu- 
ally given more and more importance to the power of external 
circumstances over the natural faculties and organs of human 
nature, and as they advance in knowledge they will discover the 
necessity for allowing much more to the almost overwhelming 
influence of external circumstances over all the propensities, fa- 
culties, powers, and feelings of all human kind. 

Although the blind, accidental, and, as they appear, random 
circumstances which existed or have arisen, in various times, in 
various countries, and which now exist in all countries, have had 
the influence to form various national and tribinal characters 
most opposite to each other, in language, religion, laws, dis 
sitions, habits, manners, and conduct; yet the full power which 
external circumstances may be made to possess, through a know- 
ledge of the science of circumstances over human nature, no one 
among phrenologists appears yet to have been permitted to ac- 
quire the knowledge duly to appreciate. 
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The facts on this subject, without regard to religious or phre- 
nological prejudices, appear to be these :— 

1st, That human nature has been formed to possess definite 
organs of budy and mind, and that these constitute human na- 
ture, and form the component parts of every sane and sound in- 
dividual ; and that the only difference between one individual 
and another is in the greater or less amount of power, in quan- 
tity and quality, of these component parts. 

2d, That these organs, consisting of physical propensities, in- 
tellectual faculties, and moral feelings, being thus differently 
compounded in each individual, have been formed capable of re- 
ceiving impressions from external circumstances, and to be in- 
fluenced by them to an extent to which no one yet knows how 
to assign limits. 

8d, That the influence of these external circumstances may 
be made to act very powerfully on the germ or seed of every 
organ, if not upon the quality of the germ or seed itself; and 
in such a manner as materially to influence the quantity and 
quality, during their growth, of all these organs until they ar- 
rive at maturity, and, to a considerable degree, even during the 
life of every individual. ; 

4th, In this manner external circumstances may be now de- 
vised and arranged by society, for which it has the most ample 
means at its control, to train every infant, not diseased in its 
prae or mental organic powers, to acquire any language, a 

ief in any religion, to have any dispositions, habits, and man- 
ners, and to pursue any previously-decided-upon conduct that 
society may deem the best to have put into practice. But so- 
ciety cannot give genius in any particular art or science, except 
the natural organ of such art or science shall be favourable for 
its development ; although by an early and steady cultivation 
of these organs, under the constant direction of superior instruc- 
tors, much may be done with all, except the organ should be 
more than ordinarily deficient. 

5th, The world has been considerably improved in knowledge 
of the human organs and faculties by the N and the 
study of Phrenology should be cultivated by every one who de- 
sires to obtain more accurate information of human and of ani- 
mal nature generally ; and it would be now useful to unite the 
friends of Phrenology, and of the science of the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances, into a friendly association, to promote the 
5 of human beings previous to and aſter their birth; 
and to enable the members of both, thus united, to oppose suc- 
cessfully the remaining ignorance and prejudices of the present 
age upon these einer ` 

6th, That the full happiness of human nature is not to be 
attained until all the organs which constitute human nature shall 
be cultivated in each individual at the proper period of life, and 
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which external circumstances make upon the infant, from the. 
hour of its birth to the end of its life. 

Now this has been the solid foundation on which the system 
of the New Moral World has been raised. It was this view of 
the subject that created the first ideas from which the system 
originated: It was this view of the subject that induced me to 
make the great and singularly successful experiment for so 
many years at New Lanark. It was this view of the subject 
which produced the motives which originated the first Infant 
School, the foundations of which were laid in 1812, and which, 
before the second was established in Westminster by Lord 
Brougham, the late Henry Hase, cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and others of my friends, had attained so much perfection 
as to be the wonder, astonishment, and unlimited praise of the 
most intelligent of all classes of natives and foreigners; indeed 
of all educated or uneducated persons who visited that esta- 
blishment, except the bigot, the fanatic, or the grossly supersti- 
tious, who could not approve of any measure, however beneficial 
in practice, that did not originate or full in with their own sec- 
tarian notions, or erroneous, inexperienced, and confined views 
of human nature. 

The difference of opinion between Mr Holm and other phre- 
nologists and myself, arises from one party attributing more in 
the formation of the human character to the original faculties of 
human nature, and less to the influence of circumstances ; while 
the other places more power in the external circumstances as 
they may, and no doubt soon will, be applied, and less to the 
original germ of the natural organs of mankind. The differ- 
ence is only in degree; but this, for practice, is a most import- 
ant difference. 

It is to me, however, satisfactory to observe, that the most in- 
telligent and experienced among the phrenologists have gradu- 
ally given more and more importance to the power of external 
circumstances over the natural faculties and organs of human 
nature, and as they advance in knowledge they will discover the 
necessity for allowing much more to the almost overwhelming 
influence of external circumstances over all the propensities, fa- 
culties, powers, and feelings of all human kind. 

Although the blind, accidental, and, as they appear, random 
circumstances which existed or have arisen, in various times, in 
various countries, and which now exist in all countries, have had 
the influence to form various national and tribinal characters 
most opposite to each other, in language, religion, Jaws, dis 
sitions, habits, manners, and conduct; yet the full power which 
external circumstances may be made to possess, through a know- 
ledge of the science of circumstances over human nature, no one 
among phrenologists appears yet to have been permitted to ac- 
quire the knowledge duly to appreciate. 
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The facts on this subject, without regard to religious us phre- 
nological prejudices, appear to be these: 

1st, That human nature has been formed to possess definite 
organs of body and mind, and that these constitute human na- 
ture, and form the component parts of every sane and sound in- 
dividual ; and that the only difference between one individual 
and another is in the greater or less amount of power, in quan- 
tity and quality, of these component parts. 

2d, That these organs, consisting of physical propensities, in- 
tellectual faculties, and moral feelings, being thus differently 
compounded in each individual, have been formed capable of re- 
ceiving impressions from external circumstances, and to be in- 
fluenced by them to an extent to which no one yet knows how 
to assign limits. 

ad, That the influence of these external circumstances may 
be made to act very powerfully on the germ or seed of every 
organ, if not upon the quality of the germ or seed itself; and 
in such a manner as materially to influence the quantity and 
quality, during their growth, of all these organs until they ar- 
rive at maturity, and, to a considerable degree, even during the 
life of every individual. ; 

4th, In this manner external circumstances may be now de- 
vised and arranged by society, for which it has the most ample 
means at its control, to train every infant, not diseased in its 
pea or mental organic powers, to acquire any language, a 

ief in any religion, to have any dispositions, habits, and man- 
ners, and to pursue any previously-decided-upon conduct that 
society may deem the best to have put into practice. But so- 
ciety cannot give genius in any particular art or science, except 
the natural organ of such art or science shall be favourable for 
its development ; although by an early and steady cultivation 
of these organs, under the constant direction of superior instruc- 
tors, much may be done with all, except the organ should be 
more than ordinarily deficient. 

5th, The world has been considerably improved in knowledge 
of the human organs and faculties by the ee and the 
study of Phrenology should be cultivated f every one who de- 
sires to obtain more accurate information of buman and of ani- 
mal nature generally ; and it would be now useful to unite the 
friends of Phrenology, and of the science of the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances, into a friendly association, to promote the 
improvement of human beings previous to and after their birth; 
and to enable the members of both, thus united, to oppose suc- 
cessfully the remaining ignorance and prejudices of the present 
age upon these subjects. 

Gth, That the full happiness of human nature is not to be 
attained until all the organs which constitute human nature shall 
be cultivated in each individual at the proper period of life, and 
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shall be afterwards regularly exercised to the point of temper- 
ance in eacli individual. i 

7th, That the present irrational system of society will not ad- 
mit of this improvement in human life and happiness : and that, 
therefore, a change from the present old, ignorant, immoral 
world, is, by the natural course of events effected by the Great 
Power of the universe, now urgently required; and all things 
seem to be preparing for the commencement of a New Moral 
World, founded on truth, and to be conducted with knowledge, 
equity, and justice. 

Let, therefore, the advocates of the science of circumstances 
acquire more knowledge of Phrenology, and the promoters of 
the study of Phrenology make themselves better acquainted with 
the yet almost unknown powers which the science of circum- 
stances will develope to mankind. There is no necessity for con- 
tests of opinion between these parties, but much for union and 
harmony. 


REPLY BY MR J. D. HOLM. 


The human animal is the ruler and subjugator of all other 
animals. By what means is he thus powerful? By means of 
the various moral and mental faculties with which Nature has en- 
dowed him ; for his physical powers as regards strength, or swift- 
ness, or range of motion, are inferior to those of most of the lower 
animals. For the subjection of some animals, Secretiveness was 
necessary; for others, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and various 
other organs acting in combination under the general guidance 
of mind. The peculiar and distinctive faculties which have 
enabled him to assume and preserve his superiority, are the great 
types of his nature; THEY are the base of his character, and the 
power of circumstances (which none but fools deny), is only a 
secondary power, able to modify, but not form any specific cha- 
racter. 

We see every day children born of the same parents, treated 
in the same manner, subjected to exactly similar influences, ex- 
hibiting totally opposite characters; as Shakspeare's and Spurz- 
heim’s families, out of thousands of other instances, prove: the 
former was one out of ten children, and the latter one out of a 
large family. 

The Siamese twins (than whom, perhaps, no stronger instance 
of necessitated similarity of circumstances can be adduced), are 
very dissimilar characters. I have examined them both. Each 
has a character peculiar to himself, and so has each individual, 
upon which no circumstances can operate beyond a certain ex- 
tent. 

The vessel formed to hold a pint, can, by no circumstances 
(short of an entire change of its original conformation) be made 
to hold a quart. The quick and warm cannot be made slow 
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and cold, unless by operations calculated to destroy, not direct, 
vital power; and, of course, such operations are not included 
in the argument. 

Place a race-horse and a dray-horse under exactly similar cir- 
cumstances from birth; no human power can make them change 
characters, or approximate to each other in character: as im- 
possible is it to effect such changes or assimilations in men who 
are naturally greatly dissimilar. 

Circumstances, as a SECONDARY power, may modify charac- 
ter; but nature, as a PRIMARY power, will prevail over all cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus, then, I contradict Mr Owen's notion that phrenologi- 
cal organization is of less consequence than education. Educa- 
tion is only second to organization, but it 1s second. 

Mr Owen's acknowledgment that Phrenology may be made 
a useful study, and a great aid to enable man to know himself, 
is a poor palliative to his assertion, Paat A are at this 
moment leading the public astray, and that all of which they 
are capable is to nale a „ shrewd guess” at the characters of 
individuals, I assert that the phrenologist’s exposition of cha- 
racter is NoT conjectural. He can lay his hand upon a man’s 
head and say with certainty (such being the case), “ Sir, you 
have great Self-esteem, and small Conscientiousness; the one 
will make you think highly of any scheme merely because it is 
your own, and the other will prevent your being sufficiently 
5 as to the means by which you advance it. Vou have 

arge Benevolence, but Causality and Comparison are not greatly 
developed ; and, therefore, 75 do not see with sufficient clear- 
ness the scope and result of your aims.” 

A sudden and cursory manipulation, which is almost all that 
a phrenologist is ever allowed, is not sufficient to do justice to 
the science or the subject on which it is exercised. What artist 
takes a likeness at a single sitting? He may take a sketch, not 
more. The same remark applies to phrenologists. 

Mr Owen asserts that phrenologists recognise the present state 
of man as his natural state, and the present condition of society 
as the natural and best arrangement of buman affairs. Mr 
Owen is mistaken. Few people see more clearly than phreno- 
logists that the present state of man is not in accordance with 
his nature, and that the present arrangements of society are ob- 
jectionable. 

That Mr Owen's plans are immutably correct is yet a problem 
to all but himself. I am not going to say they are not so. The 
best method for him will be to bring, as soon as possible, the 

rinciples of his science into actual operation. People will then 
ave, by ocular demonstration, the means of judging how far 
his expectations are likely to be universally realized. 

In the mean time, Phrenology will be content to go on ope- 
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rating that gradual change which has attended the progress of 
man, the change which must be consequent upon inducing indi- 
viduals to look into their own organization, and their children’s, - 
and treat them according to their peculiar natures. 

The present age is prolific of plans for human improvement ; 
but the administration of all plans must be committed to human 
agency. How are we to guard against their being administered 
corruptly ? Every projector appears much in the situation of 
the, young mouse in the fable, who recommended a bell to be 
hung about Grimalkin’s neck, which, by ringing whenever she 
moved, would infallibly give notice of her mischievous approach. 
This was declared, by an assembly of rats and mice, a most ad- 
mirable scheme; but for one difficulty — who was to put the bell 
about pussy’s neck ? 

Phrenology, which puts a mirror into each person’s hand, by 
means of which he sees himeelf and his fellow-creatures, appears 
to me the only talisman, and phrenological education the only 
sure road to future improvement. 


ARTICLE III. 


COMMENTS ON MR HANCOCK'S “ LETTER ON THE FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE ORGANS OF COMPARISON AND WIT,” 
contained in No. 45 of the Phrenological Journal. By H. C. War- 
sow, F. L. S. 


In No. 45. of the Phrenological Journal, I observe a letter 
on the Functions of Comparison and Wit, signed “ George 
Hancock.” This gentleman treats of the functions of the or- 
gans named as being still imperfectly understood, and also as 
if the conjectural explanations thereof referred solely to the ques- 
tions about the perception of resemblance and difference agitated 
by Mr Scott. Of course, Mr Hancock can write his own opi- 
nions of the views of any other persons in his own way; but I 
will take the liberty of reminding him, that, in professing to 
treat of an agitated question as a question of science, it is usual 
for writers to assign some reason for utterly disregarding the 
facts or arguments of another party, tending to a different con- 
clusion in respect of the subject under consideration. If Mr 
Hancock feels as much interested in the pares and accuracy 
of phrenological science as he professes to be, he can scarcely be 
ignorant that M. Schwartz of Stockholm, and the writer of 
thi, have each suggested explanations as to the functions of 
Wit and Comparison, essentially different from those either of 
Spurzheim or Mr Scott. And with due deference be it written, 
that none of the others, including Mr Hancock himself, has cited 
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so many facts and cases to illustrate and support his own views 
as I have done. On what grounds are these rejected? Look- 
ing to the wonted customs of writers on science, it ought to have 
been unnecessary for me to put such a query, before proceeding 
to examine the suggestions of Mr Hancock, which I feel in some 
weasure called on to do, having published such very different 
555 on the same point, and certainly not yet abandoned 
them, 

My reasons for rejecting the views both of Spurzheim and Mr 
Scott, will be found briefly noticed in Combe’s System of Phre- 
< „ 3d edition; and more fully explained in the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, vol. vi. p. 383, and p. 451. It is needless here 
to repeat them. But I shall take the liberty of commenting on 
some of the points in Mr Hancock's letter, in the order of their 
occurrence, premising that most of his arguments are answered 
by anticipation in the papers referred to. 

It appears to me that Mr Hancock has expressed himself very 
happily in suggesting, that a small organ of Colour does not 
see a resemblance between colours which a more powerful organ 
perceives to be different; neither does a feeble organ of ‘Tune 
perceive harmony where a larger organ discovers discord. The 
feeble organs, in both cases, only do not perceive differences, 
which is a very different thing from perceiving resemblances.” 
But in his explanation by a query, for how can any organ, 
whether large or small, perceive resemblances which do not in 
fact exist?” he surely assumes what no one ever intended to 
say. Neither Spurzheim nor Combe could commit the ab- 
surdity of saying that an organ perceived what did not exist. 

Mr Hancock admits that organs perceive resemblances and 
differences between the things or qualities of which they are se- 
verally cognizant. “ But,” he says, it does not therefore ap- 

r to me to be a very legitimate conclusion, that because each 
intellectual organ perceives both resemblances and differences 
existing between the peculiar qualities of which such organ is 
alone fitted to take cognizance, another organ, which is known 
to take cognizance of resemblances ewisting between qualities of 
which it takes no cognixance, but concerning which other organs 
are alone conversant, should be the same organ as that which 
takes cognizance of differences between them.” This is fairly 
reasoned from the. assumption, the type of which is altered to 
italics (by myself, not in the original); but this assumption is 
utterly unproved, if my construction of the words be correct. 
An illustration will explain this. A chestnut horse does not 
resemble a chestnut; but the colour of such a horse resembles 
the colour of a chestnut. The organ of Colour perceives the 
colours, and compares the colours; but it does not compare the 
-horse and chestnut. So, if for a moment we assume that the 
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organ called Comparison. does perceive conditions, we then say 
that it also compares those conditions, without at all perceivin, 
resemblance or difference between the things existing in su 
conditions. Here lies the essential difference; and here it is 
that persons probably err, who say Comparison perceives re- 
semblances between things or qualities of which ather organs are 
izant, To me it appears that it is not between such thin 
or qualities, but between something appertaining to such ; whic 
SOMETHING it is the function of Comparison to take cognizance 
of, whether singly or compared. In my eyes, it seems wonder- 
fully absurd to assert, on any evidence yet adduced, that the 
organ of Comparison actually and literally compares a colour to 
a sound; but there may be something appertaining to the colour 
scarlet aud the trumpet's sound, which is perceived and com- 
spared, by that organ. i 
Mr Hancock next advances illustrative arguments founded on 
his own ready perception of resemblances, where his brother 
tiaces only differences. As arguments these will fall to the 
ground, unless the similitude and dissimilitude be altogether in the 
ame thing, quality, state, or whatever else. From Mr Hancock's 
wards I. suspect such not to be the case. I shall leave to 
illustrate this by a story, which is also. applicable to what is said 
in the preceding paragraph. ‘ How exactly alike,” one day 
exclaimed. Mr Form, “ are those four things; they are perfect 
cubes!” True, anid Mr Size, each of them exactly six 
inches on every side.“ Oh! you are altogether mistaken,” 
.eried Mr Colour, they are by no means all alike; they match 
only in pairs; two of them are red, the other two are green.” 
Whereupon Mr Size and Mr Colour had a vehement dispute 
about the accuracy of Mr Form's remark, each accusing the 
other of obstinacy and incapacity. At length they agreed to 
refer the matter in dispute to Mr Individuality, renowned for 
hia great store of learning and accuracy of observation. Mr In- 
dividuality speedily pronounced judgment, and displeased both 
by saying that neither was correct, for all four objects differed, 
` one being an iron-weight, the second a wooden-box, the third a 
Jump of soap, the fourth a piece of glass, This judgment was 
confirmed by Mr Weight, who found that the first was many 
times heavier than the second, while the other two had different 
and intermediate gravitics, Mr Size and Mr Colour remained 
unconvinced, and steadily maintained the accuracy of their own 
respective judgments. It is presumed that Mr Hancock will 
allow all these disputants and judges to have been in part cor- 
rect. Size, perceiving and comparing dimensions, found only 
likeness; Weight, perceiving and comparing gravity, found 
only differance. So, in two points or things presented to the 
mind, the organ of Comparison may perceive something com- 
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mon to both, while that of Wit detects something in each not 
shared by the other; or the converse may hold, Wit taking 
cognizance of something that is common, while Comparison sees 
something peculiar. his is not demonstrated; but I appre- 
hend that all the facts admit of such an explanation, and that 
analogy is wholly in favour of it. 

In the illustration, taken from the silly arguments of the op- 
posers of Phrenology, about Benevolence and Destructiveness 
neutralizing each other, as acid and alkali, Mr Hancock appears 
almost gliding into the same error he had well pointed out in 

t to the perception of resemblance and non-perception of 
difference; for he speaks of “ an active organ of Comparison in- 
ducing a habit which inclines the individual to infer identity in 
all cases in which differenee is not perceived.” Now, according 
to Mr Hancock’s own views, the active organ of Comparison 
should be peculiarly accurate in reading resemblances, and not 
be inclined to infer them merely. 

My papers before referred to, have furnished the reply to Mr 
Hancock’s queries regarding the more important uses of Com- 
parison and Wit, „than that of merely giving an ornament and 
a charm to conversation.” As to the excitement of laughter by 
certain styles of wit, I feel disposed to say that it is always in 
connection with some excitement of the animal organs, if not 
altogether dependent thereon. The most highly intellectual 
and moral minds are little prone to laughter, and persons thus 
endowed rarely or never give “ a hearty laugh.“ I quite agree 
with Mr Hancock, that the organ called Wit is not the . only 
organ by means of which the feeling which accompanies that 
perception” (the perception of wit) “ is capable of being ex- 
cited.” I agree with him, from the fact that nine in ten of the 
witty members of society have Individuality or Eventuality, and 
` often Language and Comparison, better developed than Wit. No 
class of persons in England is so noted for wit as that of the bar. 
The prevailing development of successful lawyers is in Indivi- 
duality, Eventuality, and Language. - 

Lastly, with regard to Mr Hancock’s name of assimilative- 
ness—it is quite inadmissible, being formed of a term alread 
applied to science, and used nearly in its popular sense, which is 
not that of resemblance simply. It implies the conversion of 
one thing into another. Animals convert or assimilate their food 
into parts of their own structure. Until some definite result is 
arrived at, the old name of Comparison ought to continue; an- 
other might mislead as much. i 

Before concluding, I beg to express to Mr Hancock an assu- 
rance that no personal attack on himself is in any way intended. 
by the comments on his letter, although the necessary intrusion 
of some egotism in my first paragraph might possibly suggest 
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such an idea. It matters not to others who is right or who is 
wrong, so that truth be at length elicited by the conflict of 
opinion and argument. An earnest desire that the definitions 
in Phrenology should assume the precision found in those of 
other sciences, induces me to watch for whatever can throw light 
on the essential functions of the organs, very few of which can 
be regarded as fully ascertained. Phrenology cannot become a 
mature science until we use exact terms and exact definitions, ` 
Hewett Cortesi Warson. 
Tuaues Ditton, September 2. 1835. 


ARTICLE IV. 


` ON THE USES AND MODES OF ACTIVITY OF DESTRUC- 
TIVENESS. By Mr Rosert Cox. (Concluded from p. 424.) 


_ Hitnerto we have considered only those emotions and ac- 
tions which arise from Destructiveness when roused by dis- 
agreeable ‘affections of the other organs. Destructiveness, we 
have seen, by starting into activity whenever any faculty suffers 
pain, is of eminent utility as an inciter to self-defence—as thé 
source of an emotion which terrifies unprincipled men from in- 
fringing upon our rights and enjoyments. Such, in fact, ap- 
pears to be the leading object for which we have been endowed 
with this propensity ; and such is almost exclusively the pur- 
pose which, in well-regulated minds, it actually serves. 

 Ev'n the good patient man, whose reason rules, 
Rous’d by bold insult, and injurious rage, 
With sharp and sudden check th’ astonish’d sons 
Of violence confounds ; firm as his cause, 
His bolder heart ; in awful justice clad ; 
His eyes effulging a peculiar fires $ 
Aud, as he charges through the prostrate war, 
His keen arm teaches faithless men, no more 
To dare the sacred vengeance of the just.” * 

That there exist, however, even in the most civilized coun- 
tries of Europe, many persons in whom the faculty, from the dis- 
proportionate size of its organ, is naturally so active and ener- 
getic that no outward stimulus is necessary to bring it into mis- 
chievous exercise, is a fact which, however lamentable, is too 
notorious to be denied. In such cases there is a tendency, not 
merely to resent injuries sustained, but to inflict them through 

ure love of mischief—to curse, defame, torment, mutilate, kill, 

face, or destroy. However revolting this doctrine may ap- 
pear, every one who knows human nature must bear witness 
to its truth. “ Observe,” says Lord Kames, the harsh usage 


* Thomson's Britannia, v. 150-164. 
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that tame birds receive from children, without any apparent 
cause; the neck twisted about, feathers plucked off, the eye 
thrust out with a bodkin; a baby thrown out at a window or 
torn to pieces. There is nothing more common than flat stones 
that cover the parapets of a bridge thrown down, the head of a 
young tree cut off, or an old tree barked. This odious prin- 
ciple,” continues his Lordship, “ ie carefully disguised after the 
first dawn of reason, and is indulged only against encmies, be- 
cause then it appears innocent.“ Happy would it be if this 
concluding remark were true to the letter—if, after the dawn 
of reason, the propensity were always disguised, and its opera- 
tions directed against enemies alone. But in the wanton cruel- 
ties which the history of the world in every age so lar iy exhi- 
bits, there is incontestible evidence that the fact is deplorably 
otherwise. Of how many horrible practices have not the rulers 
of mankind, for example, been guilty !— 


„What studied torments, tyrant, hast for me? 
What wheels? racks? fires? What flaying? boiling? burning 
In leads or oils? What old or newer torture i 
Must I receive?” + 


Nor is man in private life less chargeable with following the 
suggestions of an unbridled Destructiveness :— ; 


Th FEE 
e 
Under detlef ‘the knotted aay ; 

Witness the patient ox, with stripes and yells 

Driv'n to the slaughter, goaded, as he runs, 

To madness ; while the savage at his heels 

Laughs at the frantic sufferer's fury, spent 

Upon the guiltless passenger o'erthrown.” $ , 
In one of Montaigne's essays, there is a striking passage on the 
height to which the passion for destruction sometimes rises. I 
could sare poaa myself,” says he, in allusion to the cruel- 
ties practi uring the French civil wars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, I could scarcely persuade’ myself, before I saw it with 
my eyes, that there could be found out souls so cruel and fell, 
who, for the sole pleasure of murder, would hack and lop off 
the limbs of others, and sharpen their wits to invent unusual tor- 
ments and new kinds of death, without hatred, without profit, 
and for no other end but only to enjoy the pleasant spectacle of 
the gestures and motions, the lamentable groans and cries, of a 
man in anguish.” § 

There are on record many cases of murder and incendiarism 

committed without any external motive whatever. Two Ger- 


. 


„ Sketches, B. il. Sk. l. + Winter's Tale, Act ili. Sc. 2. 

$ Cowper's Task, B. vi. 

§ Essays, book ii. chap. xi. p. 160. Cotton’s Transl. I.ondon, 1685. 
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man women, Gottfried* and Zwanziger, + were executed a few 
ears ago for poisoning a great number of their relations and 
Kiendss the latter exclaiming, after she was condemned, that 
her death was a fortunate thing for others, as she felt that she 
could not have leſt off poisoning had she lived. Dr Gall speaks 
of an old fiddler who murdered thirty-four persons without any 
malicious or furtive intent, but for the mere pleasure of killing. $ 
He mentions also a Dutch robber who used to throw people in- 
to the canals, purely with the view of enjoying the spectacle of 
their dying struggles.§ Mr Schiotz, a Danish magistrate and 
preno ogist, reports the case of a boy who was brought before, 
him for setting fire to a house belonging to a neighbour with 
whom he had always been on good terms. At the sight of the 
fire,” says Mr S., & he ran to his mother and told her of it, but 
without naming himself as the perpetrator. To the question, 
Why he had committed the crime? he answered, That he did 
not know. He has always been inclined to do mischief; has of- 
ten spoiled the materials on the field ; has broken the window- 
glasses in many honees, &c. &c., at all times the property of 
pe who never had offended him.“ M. Schiotz states that the 
y’s organ of Benevolence was so small, that the cranium at 
‘that place formed a concavity so considerable, that it surprised 
every one who saw him, and bore the appearance of having been 
roduced by external injury ; E according to the relation of 
nis parents, no such injury had ever been sustained. Destruc- 
tiveness, on the other hand, was extremely great; it projected 
on both sides beyund the ears. The forehead was low.” | In 
the head of the woman Gottfried, of which the Phrenological 
Society sses a cast, the organ of Destructiveness is enor- 
mously developed, while that of Benevolence is very deficient. 

- It is rare that Destructiveness acts so powerfully as in the 
foregoing cases, when no disease is present; but among the in- 
sane such manifestations are of very frequent occurrence, and in- 
deed are mentioned in almost every treatise on mental derange- 
ment. One writer, for instance, reports the case of a servant 
girl in the country, happy in her situation, and liked by her 
master and mistress, but who, one day, when making a toast for 
the tea, was suddenly seized with a propensity to set fire to the 
barn-yard, which she instantly went out and did. J For this 
insane act, the poor girl was executed. Sometimes Destructive- 
ness is the only organ diseased Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Adhesiveness, me the intellect being left unimpaired; in which 


* Phren. Journ. vol. vil. p. 560. See another case, idid. p. 498. 
+ Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xvi. pp. 269-275. 
+ Gall, iv. 90. § Ilid. p. 93. See also p. 170. 


f Phren. Journ. viii. 63. Two similar cases are mentioned by Gall, L 430 ; 
dii. 158160. 
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case the patient earnestly calls out to his friends to save them- 
selves from his fury by flight, or entreats them to bind him when 
the paroxysm is felt approaching. Je suis entraîné,” exclaim- 
ed a French murderer mentioned by Gall, par une force irré- 
sistible à répandre Je sang de mes semblables,” * 
Neither in destructive insanity, nor in the motive which ac- 
tuated Gottfried, Zwanziger, and the Danish boy, does any 
trace of anger, jealousy, envy, or hatred, appear: for these emo- 
tions (which are evidently compounds of Destructiveness with 
Self-esteem or some other faculty disagreeably excited) of course 
can have no existence where Destructiveness alone is in action. 
With respect to the origin of anger, some confusion has pre- 
vailed among phrenologists, By Dr Spurzheimt and Dr Cald- 
well} it seems to be regarded as an affection of Combativeness ; 
but this opinion is overthrown by the fact that courage, the uni- 
versally admitted function of Combativeness, so far from keep- 
ing pace with irascibility, is often very deficient where the latter 
abounds, whereas the tendency to injure is a never-failing atten- 
dant of wrath. Others have bad that no faculty except De- 
.structiveness is concerned in the production of anger: were this 
the fact, however, the emotion ought uniformly to be felt when 
Destructiveness is much excited, whether that excitement be pro- 
duced through the medium of other organs painfully affected, 
or by the inflammation or very great development of Destrue- 
tiveness itself. There is neither proof nor 1 that this 
organ, rendered active by one cause, gives birth to an emotion 
different from that accompanying the same activity produced by 
another cause. 


When any propensity is powerful and vivacious, it not only 
gives a desire to act in a certain way, but causes the individual 
to take a deep interest in such actions, and to derive pleasure 
from seeing them, or reading about them, performed by others. 
He who has Combativeness large, delights in witnessing con- 
tention, and reads with pleasure a well-written narrative of 
daring adventure; the secretive man studies with eagerness a 
hietory of the intrigues and machinatiens of crafty statesmen ; 
and he who has great Locality, is fond of perusing accounts of 
voyages and travels. In the same way, persons highly endowed 
with Destructiveness, but whose morality, intellect, or Love of 


° Gall, üi. 174. In this and another case noticed at p. 177 of the same 
volume, however, it is not evident that disease was the cause of this “irresisti- 
ble temptation to kill and shed blood ;” the size of the o having been in 
both heads enormous. Many additional cases of destructive insanity will be 
found in 145 1. 399, 5 i 15 Fy ne Tae 170: Dr 118 175 
on Men rangement, p. : Sim on Po ucation, A 0. II 
and Phren. Jour. . 36; vit 144. a) P oe k 
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Approbation, is too strong to allow them to be personally the in- 
flicters of suffering or death, find pleasure in e bull- 
fights, military floggings, and executions of criminals. “ Nature,” 
says Montaigne, has herself, I doubt, imprinted in man a kind 
of instinct to inhumanity : nobody takes pleasure in seeing beasts 
lay and caress one another, but every one is delighted with see- 
ing them dismember and tear one another to pieces.“ Professor 
Bruggmanus of Leyden told Gall and Spurzheim of a Dutch 
jest, whose desire to witness slaughter was so great that he 
beste chaplain of a regiment, solely that he might have an 
opportunity of seeing men destroyed in battle. To gratify the 
propensity still farther, he kept in his house a number of do- 
mestic animals, as dogs, cats, and the like, that he might have 
the pleasure of killing their young with hisown hands. He also 
slaughtered the animals for his kitchen, and was acquainted with 
all the hangmen of the country, who sent him regular notice of 
each execution ; and he did not grudge to travel on foot for several 
days to be a spectator of the scene. This sort of disposition is 
alluded to by Sir Walter Scott, in Quentin Durward, where he 
speaks of tbe existence of “ men of undoubted benevolence of 
character, whose 1 delight it is to see a miserable cri- 
minal, degraded alike by his previous crimes and the sentence 
which he has incurred, conclude a vicious and wretched life by 
an ignominious and cruel death.“ People whose Destructiveness 
is powerful, are generally fond of witnessing tragedy ; and, if they 
have a taste for scenery, they may probably be found to pre- 
fer such as partakes of the dreary sublime—that, namely, which 
is characterised by an aspect of desolation. Love of the terrible 
sublime has with great shew of reason been conjectured to arise 
from a combination of Ideality with Cautiousness. f 
When Destructiveness is disproportionately vigorous in a 
clergyman, it gives rise to a style of religious instruction by no 
means accordant with the mild and peaceful spirit of Christianity, 
Of this class of preachers a vivid and striking picture has been 
drawn by Dr Caldwell, in his“ New Views of Penitentiary 
Discipline.” After describing what a Christian minister ought 
to be, he proceeds thus;—‘ How different is this, both in ap- 
pearance and result, from that miserable substitute for religious 
and moral teaching,—that revolting caricature of piety, whining, 
coarse, obstreperous, and denouncing,—which so often assails us 
in places of worship, and which has its source as exclusively in 
the animal organs, as the uproar of the bacchanalian, the shout 


© Essays, b. ii. ch. 11. p. 162. 
+ Gall sur les Fonctions des Cerveau, iv. 88. 
t Combe's System of Phrenology, 3d edition, p. 330. 
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of battle, or the howling of wolves! This. indecent storminess 
of instruction affects alone the animal compartment of the brain, 
because, as just stated, it is itself grossly animal ; and we venture 
to assert, that no teacher or minister ever practised it, who was 
himself largely developed in his moral reflecting compart- 
ments; we mean in whom those compartments fairly predomi- 
nated, and gave character to the individual. On the truth of 
this we would be willing to peril the fate of Phrenology. Tt is 
a cast of pulpit-pugilists alone, with heads of the true ruffian 
mould, or nearly approaching it, that deal in nothing but dis- 
courses of terror; who, in sermonizing or otherwise teaching, 
exercise their combative and destructive faculties to drive their 
flocks into the pale of their religion, precisely as they would em- 

loy a whip or a goad to drive sheep into a fold, or black cattle 
into their stalls, Terror is their chief, if not their only instru- 
ment of reform; and a worse can scarcely be imagined. Their 
appeal is to Cautiousness, the organ of the craven passion of fear, 
whose influence never infused morality or religion into any one, 
and never can. Their plea of conversion and worship is not 
gratitude for existence and all its enjoyments, nor yet the love 
of moral purity and holiness, but the dread of punishment. 
They would frighten sinners into heaven, as a mere refuge from 
a place of torment.” 


In addition to the uses of Destruetiveness treated of in the 
previous portion of this essay, another important end which it 
serves yet remains to be illustrated. 

In surveying the constitution of man, and its relations to the 


external world, certain modes of action are perceived to be in- 


dispensable conditions of our welfare and happiness. It is ne- 
cessary, for example, to supply the stomach with food ; to build 
houses, and fabricate clothing and implements; to watch over 
the infancy of every individual with patient assiduity ; to asso- 
ciate with our fellows for mutual assistance and protection ; and to 
accumulate the produce of industry so as to secure ourselves from 
want. Now, to the performance of these and similar actions, two 
classes of motives may be conceived—first, the intellect, con- 
templating the remote advantages which ensue from perform- 
ance, and the evils necessarily attending neglect ; and, secondly, 
special faculties urging to, and giving pleasure in, the perform- 
ance itself. It is obvious, however, that had man been endowed 
with intellect alone, his ignorance at the beginning of his carcer 
would have rendered the perception of distant results impossible, 
and the duties enumerated must have been so generally ne- 
glected, that the race could never have emerged from barbarism ; 
and even if we suppose them to have possessed (what even now 
they are far from possessing) an amount of knowledge sufficient 
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for the purpose, they would have acted solely with the aim of 
securing the ultimate good, and every intermediate step would 
have been regarded as an insipid or irksome task. To avoid 
this result, the Creator has wisely and bountifully furnished us 
with propensities directly urging us to the performance of our 
indispensable duties, and giving rise, at the same time, to end- 
less gratification in executing the bare means of attaining our 
objects. Alimentiveness renders eating very agreeable for its 
own sake; Philoprogenitiveness is the source of intense delight 
in the rearing of children ; Constructiveness gives us pleasure in 
fashioning rude materials into houses, clothing, tools, ornaments, 
and other useful articles; Acquisitiveness renders it agreeable 
to store up and take care of wealth, without any view to its uti- 
lity; Order makes cleanliness pleasant even to those who are 
ignorant of its conduciveness to health; and Self-Esteem de- 
rives from the possession of authority, and from the deference 
of inferiors, an amount of happiness often more than adequate to 
counterbalance the trouble which necessarily accompanies the 
duties of a governor or superintendent.—Let these observations 
be now applied to Destructiveness. ` 
Many operations which imply destruction are indi ble in 
the business of life. We must kill animals for food and com- 
mercial purposes—rid ourselves of noxious vermin—perform 
surgical operations—destroy weeds and many unsightly and un- 
wholesome objects—and stimulate by chastisement animals useful 
to man, but insensible to higher motives. Even in manufactur- 
ing proceases, fabrication and destruction generally go hand in 
hand. Now, I conceive that Destructiveness has exactly the 
same relation to such actions that Alimentiveness has to eating, 
Acquisitiveness to hoarding, Constructiveness to building, and 
Self-Esteem to the exercise of authority ; that is to say, it urges 
to, and gives us positive gratification in performing, acts which in 
themselves are only the means of producing useful or indispen- 
sable results. And moreover, just as Combativeness gives 
pleasure in witnessing contention, so does Destructiveness in- 
spire a sort of placid gratification when we behold the decay and 
perishing of so many objects around us. Had Benevolence been 
implanted in the mind without Destructiveness, the 55 occa 
sioned to it by the suffering which we are frequent 

led to witness—by the w and outrage with which earth 
is filled“ would have been altogether unbalanced; whereas, 
by giving us Destructiveness, Nature, as Mr Combe well ob- 
serves,“ ‘* has steeled our minds eo far as to fit us for our oondi- 
tion, and to render scenes which our situation constrains us to 
witness not insupportable.” 


° System of Phrenology, 3d edit. p. 172. 
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ARTICLE V. 


JOURNAL DE LA SOCIÉTÉ PHRENOLOGIQUE DE PARIS.’ 
Bs fe April and July 1835. Se tae Nae 


Tax April Number of the French Journal makes a very re- 
spectable appearance, and contains articles, of more or less im- 
portance, by Fossati, Voisin, Richard, the celebrated Andral, 
Casimir Broussias, Imbert, Rolandis of Turin, and Duchesne. 
One of the most remarkable is a letter dated Vienna, Ist Octo- 
ber 1798, in which Dr Gall gives his friend Retzer an outline 
of the work he was then preparing on the functions of the brain, 
and the possibility of discovering certain talents and aspera 
by the configuration of the head and skull. Dr Gall there spe. 
cifies very exactly the extent and results of his researches and 
discoveries up to that time, and expounds the great principles 
which he afterwards so successfully established in his large work, 
The letter thus becomes a sort of historical document, and we 
are indebted to Dr Fossati for having rescued it from oblivion, 
by translating and publishing it in the French Journal. In a, 
communication addressed to Dr Elliotson of London, and pre- 
fixed to the letter of Dr Gall, Dr Fossati remarks that this let- 
ter is precious as affording evidence of Gall alone being the pis- 
CovERER of Phrenology, its date being two years prior to the 
time at which Spurzheim first became one of his hearers. Fos- 
sati adds, that he insists upon this point because several phre- 
nologists who have received their knowledge from Spurzheim 
give him a great share in the discovery, and even sometimes 
place him above Gall—which, he says, they will now no longer be, 
able to do. i ; 1 ' 

With all due deference to Dr Fossati, we consider such a 
commentary from him as neither more nor less than pure twad- 
die. He knows perfectly well that Spurzheim himself, in his 
various publications and lectures, was scrupulous in giving Gall 
the sole merit of the discovery, and in stating that he himself 
first became his hearer in 1800. Why, then, make such an insi- 
nuation as is implied in saying that many of those phrenologists 
who derived their knowledge from Spurzheim were “tempted” 
to ascribe higher merit to him than to Gall? Can he point out 
a single par ist who has assigned to Spurzheim any share 
in the original discovery? We have never met with such a 
phrenologist, nor can we conceive his existence possible. Before 
a man can become a phrenologist, he must know what Phreno- 
logy is; and before he can know what it is, he must of necessity 
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become acquainted with the mode of its discovery, and with the 
fact that to Gall alone the glory of making the discovery is due. 
We hope, therefore, that Dr Fossati will not again, without rea- 
son, throw out remarks of this nature, which tend only to grati- 
fy bad passions, and to prejudice in the public mind the great 
cause in which we are all equally interested. 

The second article is an Srl translation, by M. Richard, 
of Mr Combe's Outlines of Phrenology, as originally published 
in the Transactions of the Phrenological Society. It is intend- 
éd to convey to the less advanced readers a condensed view of 
what is known in Phrenology, and is preceded by some judicious 
remarks by the translator, whose contributions, by the way, in- 
dicate the possession of a philosophic understanding, and consi- 
derable acquaintance with the principles of the science. 

A report on the state of the idiot children under the care of 
Dr Voisin, at the Hospital of Incurables in Paris, follows next 
in order; and its contents form an instructive commentary on 
the doctrine so long maintained by some philosophers, that all 
ideas come to us through the medium of the external senses, and 
are merely images, as it were, of what exists without. Dr Voi- 
sin describes the lowest class of his patients as reduced to a ve- 
getative existence, and performing no other functions than those 
of digesting and breathing. T'he organs of the senses are open 
and well formed, but they find nothing to which to transmit the 
impressions of the external world ; the impression is confined to 
the organ—to the ear or to the eye—but excites no movement in 
the mind; nothing seems to have any pu to serve in their 
organization; every thing is vague and without aim; the eye is 
not fixed on its object, the ear does not listen, the hand does not 
stretch forth, the imperious cravings of hunger are felt in vain ; 
food is before their eyes, but they know not how to carry it to 
the mouth; there is no attention, no perception: —sentiments, 
affections, passions, and intelligence, are alike absent, along with 
every other quality peculiar to man.” Let the philosophers con- 
struct a rational creature out of such materials, and we shall at 
once yield to the external senses all the high prerogatives which 
have been claimed for them. 

Dr Voisin states as an observation never before made by any 
author, but which seems to us a truism, that in most idiots 
the manifestations which appear first are all instinctive and ani- 
mal;“ that, “in the development of the lateral and posterior 
parts of the head, nature is rarely deficient in her work ; and 
that she bas a manifest predilection for the animal faculties, as 
being necessary to the propagation and preservation of the living 
being, and therefore given to man only in common with the in- 
ferior creatures.” Dr Voisin adds, that in newly born infants 
the same parts are in high development, while the antcrior portion 
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of the brain exists: merely in a rudimentary state.” This is so. 
true, that we have known many parents who, in ignorance of the 
fact, were greatly alarmed at the unpromising proportions of the 
different parts of the brain in their own infants; and we have been 
surprised at the rapidity of the change which takes place du- 
ring the first year or two, when we have measured heads with 
callipers at intervals of a month or six weeks. 

Dr Gail has laid it down as a fact to which there is no ex- 
ception, that where the brain is so small that the head does not 
exceed thirteen inches in its horizontal circumference, idiocy is 
the invariable consequence. Dr Voisin made observations to 
verify this assertion, and he found it substantiated by ever 
one of his cases. In the lowest class of idiots, where the intel- 
lectual manifestations were null, the horizontal circumference, 
taken a little higher than the orbit, varied from eleven to thirteen 
inches, while the distance from the root of the nose backwards 
over the top of the head to the occipital spine was only be- 
‘tween eight and nine inches. When the size varied from four- 
teen to seventeen inches of horizontal measurement, and eleven 
or twelve in the other direction, glimpses of feelings and random 
intellectual perceptions were observable, but without any power 
of attention or fixity of ideas. Lastly, when the first measure- 
ment extended to eighteen or nineteen inches, although the head 
was still small, the intellectual manifestations were regular 
enough, but deficient in intensity. In a full-sized head, the first 
measurement is equal to twenty-two inches, and the second ta 
about fourteen inches. So large was the head of Spurzheim, that 
even on the skull, these two measurements amount to 221 and 
13,5, inches respectively. Those who deny the influence of size 
of the brain on the manifestations of the mind, should reconcile 
these facts with their own views, before they denounce phreno- 
logy as at variance with nature, and maintain that, so far as vi- 

ur of mind is concerned, it is indifferent whether the head be 

rge or small. 

The next article is a disccurse delivered at the annual ge- 
veral meeting of the Society by the celebrated pathologist and 
professor, Andral, in his capacity of president. In this discourse 
Andral endeavours to remove existing prejudices, by shewing 
that Gall's leading ideas are in strict harmony with the prin- 
ciples which bave always been followed by physiologists in en- 
deavouring to discover the functions of the bodily organs, and that 
their truth is established by a body of evidence, direct and in- 
direct, which it is impossible to resist. In what I have just 
said,” continues the Professor, I have only one aim, and it is 
to prove that the science of which Gall is the founder must 
henceforward be included among the grave and serious studies 
of physiology. The question is not now whether Gall or his 
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successors have committed any mistakes in determining the func- 
tions of individual portions of the brain: even although none of 
the organs were yet ascertained, the fundamental principles of the 
science would not on that account have existed the less, and 
sooner or later they would have led to the accumulation of facts 
and the filling up of details. But if Phrenology be true, do not 
concern yourselves about its future success, for there is no ex- 
ample of, an important truth once fairly launched, having failed 
to make its way. It must, however, pay the usual tax of entry ; 
some one must be put to inconvenience in its progress, and 
pépie are fond of being set aside. Jt has, moreover, the 

Fault of being younger than those whom it pretends to enli ; 
but let it alone, and it will soon throw all obstacles behind it 
with marvellous force.” We recommend these remarks to the 
serious consideration of such medical students as are deterred 
from the study by the influence of our own prejudiced profes- 
sors. Andral's professional reputation and labours may be put 
in the scale against those of any of our living teachers. 

Dr Casimir Broussais’ annual report of the Society’s proceed- 
ings, is a very interesting document, and we wish we could ex- 
tract it entire. If the Phrenological Society here were to hold 
a public meeting once a year, and to have a similar report read, 
it would be very useful in stimulating the members to exertion, 
and in exciting public attention to the study of Phrenology. 
We hope the Council of the Society will take this into its seri- 
ous consideration. The chief additions made to the Parisian 
museum during the last season consist of the skull of a hydro- 
cephalous idiot, a number of skulls and casts of the brains of dif- 
ferent species of dogs, and several casts of remarkable characters 
presented by that indefatigable collector, M. Dumoutier. Amon 
the latter is a cast of Lemoine, who murdered the chambermai 
of Madame Dupuy ira and who combined uncontrollable pas- 
sions with a taste for literature, and wrote an epistle in very to- 
lerable verse to a friend the evening before his execution. The 
cast presents an enormous development of Destructiveness, and 
the animal organs in general, including Acquisitiveness, Com- 
bativeness, and Secretiveness. Self-esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation are rather deficient, and the reflecting intellect and 
moral sentiments much too weak to resist the force of such 
energetic propensities. Another cast is that of a young man, 
Dem , confined in the Bicétre, who began to steal at eight 
years of age to satisfy his appetite for gormandizing, idleness, and 
debauchery, and who was prevented by an accident from mur- 
dering his aunt for the pur of robbing her. The great 
breadth at the temporal and lateral regions, or, in other words, 
at Acquisitiveness, Alimentiveness, Destructiveness, and: Secre- 
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tiveness, contrasts remarkably with the shallow coronal surface, 
and small development of the organs of reflecting intellect. 
Another cast presented to the Society was that of the young 
Duh-———,, also confined at the Bicétre, and who is an exam- 
ple of one of those varieties of character which Phrenology alone 
can explain. Duh was born in easy circumstances, bus 
his inferior feelings were cultivated by the incessant quarrelling 
and disorder going on around him, and the harsh treatment 
which he received. Soon after the death of his father, be left 
bome in disgust; and being a regular gourmand, and fond of 
ublic amusements, he contracted an intimacy with young vaga- 
[oad like himself, thieves by profession, Stealing by day, and 
lying all night under the archea of the bridges, shivering from 
cold, dying of hunger, without clothing and without shoes—ar, in 
other words, leading a life of wandering, privation, danger, and 
uncertainty—was a source of enjoyment to him ; and yet he is so 
beset with vanity, that he would risk every thing to procure arti- 
cles for the toilet, such as ear-rings, buckles, and other ornaments. 
When in prison, he readily adopts a more correct line of con- 
duct, and gives great satisfaction to the authorities. It is only 
under temptation and the influence of bad company that he re- 
lapses. From his intelligence and aon organization, Dr 
Broussais considers bim as a reclaimable subject, and thinks the 
savage treatment he met with in early life is much to be blamed 
for his subsequent excesses. He is only seventeen years of age. 
The next case is very instructive. It is that of a young man, 
Urbain, who was forced by harsh treatment to flee from his 
father’s house at eight years of age, and who, at the instigation 
of a companion, stole some copper money on which to subsist 
till he could get into the navy. He was discovered and sent to 
the galleys for seven years, and, after various vicissitudes, was 
a second time imprisoned, but escaped, and subsequently was 
four years in the service of a blanket- manufacturer, as shopman, 
book-keeper, and confidential clerk, with large sums under bis 
custody. On the 22d June syay year, he carried upwards of 
L. 2000 in specie to the coach-office, and gave great satisfaction 
to his employers. Being now comfortable in circumstances, re- 
spected b chose around him, and not naturally depraved, he 
successfully resisted these temptations, But in an evil hour he 
was recognised and denou by a criminal who had been im- 
prisoned along with him, and, to satisfy the law, he was imme- 
diately seized upon, disgraced, ruined, and sent back to prison. 
This is one of the numerous instances in which the power afford- 
ed by Phrenology, of discriminating character, would be of 
immense service in protecting society, preventing crime, and re- 
forming offenders. Urbain’s Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness 
are large, but, under proper training in early life, he would 
have turned out a useful and intelligent member of society. 
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An account then follows of two suicides, in whom the sup- 
posed organ of the Love of Life was very feebly developed, and 
who resorted to self-destruction as a deliverance from domestic 
misery. From these unpleasant cases, Dr Casimir Broussais 
passes to others of a different kind, and exhibits men of genius 
and of strong moral energies, labouring in accurate accordance 
with their respective combinations of organs. One deaf and 
dumb man travelled over Great Britain, the United States, and 

rt of South America and of France, in his ardour to found 
institutions for his fellow-sufferers, and is remarkable for a talent 
for engraving, and for literature and languages. He possesses 
a broad bullet head, with full knowing organs, moderate re- 
flection, abundance of Hope, Firmness, Ideality, and Love of 
Approbation, and an active temperament. Another deaf and 
dumb genius is next spoken of, and then several masks of mu- 
‘sicians are introduced and commented on; but one of the most 
remarkable of all the cases is that of the French pilot Henin, 
who so generously and devotedly risked his life, in endeavour- 
ing to save the convicts and crew of the English ship Amphi- 
trite, wrecked at Boulogne in September 1883, and whose ser- 
‘vices were acknowledged by a subscription at Lloyds. Firm- 
ness, Courage, Benevolence, and Love of Approbation, are very 
prominently developed, and equalled only by those which ap- 
pear in the cast of Paillette, another Frenchman, who received 
the ( prize of virtue” from the National Institute, for his ex- 
traordinary exertions and success in saving the lives of drown- 
ing people. The casts of Mailhe and Champollion close the list 
of those presented during the past season, and give evidence that 
the Parisian Society does not exist in vain. 

The remaining articles consist of a letter by Dr Voisin, ex- 
planatory of the nature of a new educational establishment 
founded by him; a communication by Dr Imbert, on a sup- 
posed organ of Respirability ; an account, by Dr Rolandis, of 
an atrocious murderer at Turin; and, lastly, a notice of the 
eminently benevolent Negro, Eustache, formerly mentioned as 
presenting an extraordinary development of the corresponding 
organ. In alluding, at p. 184 of our 42d Number, to the ac- 
count given of him in the French Journal, No. V., we expressed 
a wish that farther details had been published. The present 
notice by M. Duchesne supplies the desideratum. : 

We were about to finish, when the French Journal for July 
came into our hands. Its contents fully sustain the high cha- 
racter which its later numbers have acquired for it; and we 
heartily congratulate the Parisian Society on the general ex- 
cellence of the contributions. If our contemporary continues to 
improve at the same rate, he will not fail to add greatly to his 
circulation, as well as to his scientific reputation. 
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be first article is an analysis of a Memoir on the Connexion 
between the Physical and Moral Nature oſ Man, read by Profes- 
sor F. J. V. Broussais, on 16th and 23d August 1834, to the Aca- 
demy of Moral and Political Sciences. The Professor has boldly 
introduced Phrenology into his memoir, which, however, is to our 
taste somewhat too metaphysical. It may be necessary to in- 
form the reader, that the Academy of Sciences is a branch of 
the French Institute, a committee of which, consisting of MM. 
Tenon, Sabatier, Portal, Pinel, and Cuvier, reported unfavour- 
ably on the anatomical discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim, This 
was in 1808; and, from that time, no one before M. Broussais 
ventured to espouse the cause of Phrenology within the walls of 
the Institute. The reading of the present memoir, says the jour- 
nalist, ought therefore to be regarded as an epoch. ‘ The gaunt- 
let is thrown, and the psychologists are now bound to take it up. 
It has been proved that their science cannot be otherwise than 
incomplete ; seeing that they neglect the use of materials indis- 
pensable for its formation—that it is for the most part mere hy- 
pothesis, partaking more of romance than of science—and that 
the only method of giving it a solid foundation and a firm su- 
rstructure is to put under contribution the facts unfolded by 
Phrenology. The attack is vigorous—we shall see what kind 
of defence will be made.” i 
The second article is an“ Essay on the Means of forwarding 
the Progress of Phrenology ; and on the Advantages, Defects, 
and Abuse of Cranioscopy; by Dr Bailly of Blois.” This is 
one of the most vigorous, clear, and instructive articles which 
have appeared in the French Journal, and we rejoice to find Dr 
Bailly so earnest in his endeavours to promote the improvement 
of Phrenology,-and to check the rashness of those who would 
stretch it beyond the limits of its legitimate applications. Al- 
though the essay occupies thirty-nine pages, the subjects discussed 
are so important that we intend to give a translation of the whule 
in our next number. Dr Bailly insists much on the abuse of 
cranioscopy by those who regard the form and size of the brain as 
the sole objects to be attended to in judging of dispositions and 
talents, and who ignorantly imagine every part of every head to 
afford sufficient grounds for accurate phrenological deductions. 
In reprobating the abuses of cranioscopy, however, he appears 
to us to err on the other side, by restricting too much its uses 
and applications. But to this subject we shall return hereafter. 
The title of article third is Phrenological Researches made 
upon a Skull formerly supposed to be that of the famous Mar- 
chioness of Brinvilliers, but which is now proved to have be- 
longed to Madame Tiquet, another criminal, whose history is re- 
corded in the Causes Célébres. By J. A. Leroi, of Versailles.” 
The life of the Marchioness of Brinvilliers appears from the 
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first volume of the Causes Célèbres to have been little else than 
a tissue of murders, drunkenness, and debauchery. She was 
condemned in 1676 to suffer death for her crimes, and to have 
her body afterwards burnt and its ashes scattered to the wind, 
Having observed it stated in the Biographie Universelle, article 
€ Brinvilliers,” that her skull was to be seen in the Museum of 
Versailles, M. Leroi obtained a sight of the skull, reputed to be 
hers from the librarian, who, however, could give him no infor- 
mation about its origin, or whether it was really that of Brinvil- 
fiers at all. M. Leroi, thinking that a pbrenological examina- 
tion of it might throw some light on the matter, proceeded to 
inspect it carefully. It seemed to have been artificially prepared, 
and to have belonged to a female from thirty-six to forty years 
of age. The posterior and lateral portions of the head greatly 
redominated over the superior and anterior, indicating an as- 
cendancy of the animal faculties over the moral and intellectual 
pra Amativeness, Love of Approbation, Secretiveness, and 
tructiveness, he found very large; Philo nitiveness, 
Self-Esteem, Cautiousness, Acquisitiveness, and Firmness large ; 
with a pretty good development of Constructiveness and Vene- 
ration. The organs of all the other affective faculties appeared 
to be very small; and among the intellectual organs, that of Wit 
was the only one whose size was remarkable. These circum- 
stances, then, favoured the idea that the skull might have been 
that of Brinvilliers, or at least of some other atrocious criminal. 
Various considerations, however, tended to prove the inaccurac 
of the common belief. In the first place, the head of Brinvil- 
liers is known to have been very small, whereas the skull in 
question is of unusual size; secondly, she was fifty years of age 
at the time of her execution, whereas this skull appears to be that 
of a person between thirty and forty; and finally, as her body 
was burnt after the execution, it is improbable that the skull, if 
hers, would have been in such a perfect state of preservation. 
But though satisfied that it was not the skull of Brinvilliers, M. 
Leroi lust none of his confidence that it must nevertheless have 
belonged to some woman distinguished by great vices, if not for 
atrocious crimes. He therefore requested the librarian to make 
a farther search for some mark which might lead to the infor- 
mation wanted ; and at length there was found, in a short ac- 
count of various objects belonging to the institution, a notice of 
a head designated Tete de Mme. Tiquet. This was an import, 
ant discovery; for M. Leroi, actuated by his strong impression 
that the skull was that of a criminal, lost no time in referring 
to the Causes Cłlebres, where he found, what he was so anxious 
to obtain, the history of Madame Tiquet ; and its details fully 
confirmed the accuracy of his deductions. 
This lady was rich and beautiful, and married M. Tiquet, 
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a-counsellor of Parliament. She had an ungovernable passion 
for display, insomuch that three years after marriage, her hus- 
band was obliged to inform her that her fortune no longer 
permitted the indulgence of her extravagance. Thenceforth 
she conceived an im ble hatred against him, launched into 
a career of licentious gallantry, and, aer failing in an attempt to 
peo him, got him murdered one evening as he was returning 
. For this crime she was beheaded in 1699. M. Lerot 

enters into a comparison of her character with the development 
ne the individual organs, and finds a close agreement between 

m. čl 
A “ Notice of F. A. Henri, a poet and religious madman, by 
M. Bernard Delafosse,” is the subject of the fourth article. It 
is sia og with expressions of regret that the skulls and casts 
to be found in phrenological collections are seldom accompanied 
by detailed notices respecting the organization and lives of the in- 
dividuals, M. Delafogse has ated uted an interesting notice of 
this description ; but our limits do not allow us to refer to it at 
greater length, 

The next article is from the pen of Dr Bailly, and is entitled 
“ Reply to the Memoir of M. Leuret on the Configuration of 
the Brain of Man and the Mammiferous Animals, read to the 
Academy of Medicine on 7th March 1835.” This is a smart 
and well-merited castigation of M. Leuret, a gentleman very ig- 
norant of Phrenology and the works of Gall, and who conceives 
himself to have overturned the science by deducing absurd con- 
clusions from certain facts connected with the anatomy of the 
pats and mostly stated by Dr on 8 55 Gall, 88 
though he gives many engravings of skulls, “ singu ne- 
glected the n of the convolutions ;” for atep 
to which “inconceivable accusation,” Dr Bailly refers to Gall’s 
large work, and to some thousands of physicians of divers coun- 
tries, who, for upwards of twenty years, learned from the lectures 
of the founder of Phrenology the most accurate and rational 
anatomy of the cerebral convolutions yet known. I affirm,” 
he says, without fear of contradiction, that no anatomist be- 
fore Gall had ever the slightest idea of the true structure of the 
convolutions. This has been acknowledged by Cuvier himself, 
whom no one will accuse of too much partiality towards the 
works of Gall.” After describing the form and direction of the 
cerebral convolutions in various animals, M. Leuret asks exult- 
ingly—‘ How can the phrenologist get rid of these facts? He 
places in the anterior region of the brain the organs which make 
men philosophers, savans, and artists; yet these very parts 
are found in the sheep, the ox, the goat, the horse, and the ass. 
He ascribes the sentiment of Veneration to the diverticulum at 
the top of the brain, although this diverticulum exists in all mam- 
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miferous animals.” But why, asks Dr Bailly, should M. Leuret 
stop here? All the organs which Gall has found in the human 
brain are situated in some part of it; they are either at the top, 
at the back, at the side, or at the base. Now, as the brains of 
all animals have, like that of man, superior, anterior, lateral, 
and basilar regions, why does not M. Leuret follow out his 
principle, and conclude that every animal -has the same facul- 
ties with the human race? The opinions held by phrenologists 
on this subject are well stated by Dr Bailly in two propositions : 
* 1st, As inspection of the brain teaches nothing concerning 
the nature of its functions, it is only by observation of the actions 
of an animal that we can determine with what faculties it is en- 
dowed. dl, When observation of the habits of an animal has 
proved it to possess a certain instinct or faculty, we must then 
compare the brains of different individuals of the same s 
cies, in order to determine the precise cerebral part with which 
that faculty is connected.” Since, therefore, it is impossible, by 
merely looking at the brain, to discover the functions of its dif- 
ferent parts, what grounds has M. Leuret for affirming that the 
‘convolution of Veneration is found in every animal? The truth 
is, that two brains, even supposing them perfectly equal in size, 
weight, volume, and external shape, may nevertheless, if they 
belong to animals of different species, peers, and classes, be the 
seat of totally different faculties,—and this although the mate- 
rial organization has exactly the same appearance in both. In 
this respect the brains of two such animals would be analogous to 
the optic and olfactory nerves in man or any other animal. Sup- 
posing the diameter of both nerves to be the same, and portions of 
equal length to be presented together, no physiologist could dis- 
cover in their aspect any reason for considering one of them to 
have the faculty of transmitting odours but not sounds, and the 
other the function of conveying impressions of sounds, but not 
ef odours. Dr Bailly well observes, that certain parts of the 
brain are the seat of this or that function, not because they are 
above or below certain other parts, nor yet because they are con- 
volutions of this or the other shape or contour ; but because they 
have a specific organization, whereby they are enabled to mant- 
fest a particular function—and what that function is, observation 
of the concomitant manifestations can alone reveal to us. The 
assertion, therefore, that the convolutions which render men phi- 
losophers and artists are found in brutes, is utterly absurd, and 
roves its author to be ignorant of the fundamental principles of 
hrenology. Even although the anterior lobes of the brains of 
sheep and oxen resembled exactly (which in reality they do not) 
those of the human brain, what would this prove with respect to 
the functions? Absolutely nothing. The a of the ox might 
have a specific organization, capable of manifesting the intelli- 
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gence of an ox; just ae the human brain is organized to be the 
seat of faculties peculiar to man—in a word, just as every brain 
has a special constitution peculiar to the class, genus, or species 
of the animal to which it belongs. It is a fundamental position 
in Phrenology, that to arrive at any certain knowledge of the 
cerebral fictions, we must compare the brains of animals of 
the same species alone; not only because the function of a re- 
gion locally the same in different species may entirely differ in 
o kind, but also because, even where the function is the 
same in kind, its quantity, force, or intensity, is often different. 
This is obvions in the 42 the external censes of different: 
species; the acuteness of hearing or smell depending not mere- 
ly on the absolute bulk of the auditory and olfactory organs,’ 
but also on their specific internal constitution. So it is also! 
with the organs of muscular motion, the power of which, in dif- 
ferent species of animals, is by no means in proportion to their 
size. Muscular strength is proportionally much greater in the 
smaller than in the larger animals: a flea, for instance, can draw 
from seventy to eighty times its own weight; whereas a horse 
cannot draw with ease more than three times its own weight ®.. 
I have seen,” says Sir Gilbert Blane, the sword of a sword: 
fish sticking in a plank which it had penetrated: from side to 
side; and when it is considered that the animal was then mov- 
ing through a medium even a thousand times more dense than 
that through which a bird cleaves its course at different heights’ 
of the atmosphere, and that this was performed in the same di- 
reetion with the ship, what a conception do we form of this dis- 
play of muscular power ?“ 
ollowing Dr Bailty’s article is a translation, from our 2ist 
Number, of the account of Mr Combe's visit to Richmond Lu: 
natic Asylum, Dublin, under the title of Application des Con- 
naissances Phrénologiques au Diagnostic de la Folie ;” and the 
Number concludes with a controversial letter from Dr Mège on 
a subject of too little general interest or importance to require 
particular remark. 


ARTICLE VI. 


CASE OF IMPAIRMENT OF THE FACULTY OF LANGUAGE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY PAIN ABOVE THE EYES. By Mr Wir- 
trax Gtason, Surgeon, Montrose. 


Late in the evening of the 11th May last, I -was asked to see 
Janet Whyte, wife of a miller at Rosie Mills in this neighbour- : 


® Haller, Flem. Physiol. J. ix. § 2. 
+ On Muscular Motion. Select Dissertations, p. 1 K 
°. K 
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hood, a woman about thirty years of age, and who had re- 
cently weaned her first child. She had, I found, frequently 
complained of headachs during her nursing and since, and had 
of late lost flesh considerably. About eight o'clock that even- 
ing, she was found sitting with her hand pressed on her fore- 
head, and partially insensible, being only able to say that she 
felt great pain. She was put to bed, and was much in the same 
state when I saw her. She still often put her hand to her head, 
groaned and muttered occasionally, and took no notiee of what 
was going on around her, except in firmly resisting me in 
making an attempt to bleed her. The pulse: was not affected, 
nor was there any heat of head, or of surface generally. We 
succeeded in forcing into her mouth a little sugar, with three 
drops of croton-oil upon it, of which she appeared to feel the 

i le flavour, Next morning she was quite insensible. 
I then bled her freely, and gave more croton-oil, till the bowels 
were well acted on. She, however, remained perfectly insensible 
for five days; during which time leeches were applied to the 
head, blisters and sinapisms to the nape of the neck, spine, and 
lower extremities, turpentine embrocations to the loins and 
epigastrium. A little tea, which she swallowed from a tea-spoon, 
was her sole nourishment. Gradually she began to throw off 
the stupor, to notice, to take nourishment, and to move about. 
Her speech, however, was very much affected: — At first sbe 
only uttered inarticulate sounds; then single words very indis- 
tinctly, and generally inapplicably ; and, when she did begin to 
utter sentences, they were very unconnected and unmeaning, the 
different words being either wrong or strangely jumbled together. 
It has been very slowly that she has acquired the use of speech, 
and it is only now that, with difficulty, she can give an aceount 
of her feelings during her illness. She says that she was first at- 
tacked with pain in one side of the head; that it soon went to 
her forehead; and that then, as she expresses it, it fell down 
into her kxx, where it has remained more or less ever since, 
excepting, of course, during the five days that she was inser- 
sible. She refers the pee to a spot immediately above and be- 
hind the eyes; and, when I desire her to point out the spot, she 
puts her fingers beneath the superciliary ridge, presses back the 
eye as far as she can, and says that it ie there and farther back. 
She complains much of her defect of speech; she says that she 
knows perfectly what words she ought to use, but cannot get 
them Scored: She has no other complaint now remaining, 
excepting a slight dimness of sight, which is going off gradually. 
Mon rnosr, 11% June 1885. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


PHRENOLOGICAL QUACKS.® 


Wuse we congratulate the lovers of truth on the spread of 
phrenological science, we should be wanting in our duty to the 
subject, were we to neglect noticing, occastonally, the obstacles 
which its indiscreet friends throw in the way of its progress. We 
speak it in kindness to those who may be the subjects of our 
remarke—that there are many abroad teaching the public Phre: 
nology, and making application of its principles, who stand in 
eminent need of instruction themselves. They read a few pages 
of a work on the subject, and suddenly appear as men full of 
wisdom and experience. Whether they act from disinterested 
motives and err with to their abilities, or come out as 
earnest disciples with a view to gain, is a matter of no conse- 
quence to us. We have no hostility to either source of action, 

ided it be sustained by prudence, skill, and: knowledge. 
Bat we cannot sanetion the teaching of one, from whatever mo- 
tive he may act, who has not thoroughly prepared himself. for 
the task which he undertakes. a a is still a new 
science; and the fact that it is so, renders the task of lecturing 
upon it difficult. 

The most prevailing evil, however, at this time, is the prac- 
tice of examining heads; not of well-chosen cases, where exa- 
minntions may be of use to the science, but indiscriminately. 
Every head, whether common or uncommon, respectable or G. 

ed, receives a formal judgment. Not content with satisfy. 
ing a ſew inquirers, who may have had their curiosity excited 
by bearing lectures, there are individuals who make it their 
business, have their shops, and receive pay for their manipula- 
tions, at so much per head! This practice not only degrades the 
science, but gives rise to superficial converts, who will be likely 
to prove obstinate followers of the bad examples which were the 
means of their conviction. It turns a dignified science into a 
stem of ieee and those who are really able to promote 
the true philosophy of man will be bela from investigating 
the subject, on account of the repulsive appearance of its exte- 
rior, i i 
The rule should be, Examine no heads of Smg individual 
of respectable standing; and the exceptions to the rule, ea 
minations of well-marked heads, 5 it be shat the 
science may be promoted by reporting them, w in favour 
Qf; or adverse to it. The cr the ‘ale of Spurzheim ; 200 mo- 
From the American Annals of Phrenology, vol. ii. No. v., May 1835. 
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desty, to say the least, should suggest the proper course to his 
humble followers. That great man spoke frequently on this 
subject, and was decidedly opposed to the practice of which we 
complain. If such was the advice of one who had the advan- 
tage of a powerful mind, of deep ae and thirty years ex- 
perience, what can we say of him who, inferior in every 

to a degree which we need not mention, still persiats in giving 
premature opinions on heads, both privately and i aleh ! 


for the proofs upon which our science stands, let them be an- 
swered by stating what its principles are, and how sustained— 
rather than in showing tehat phrenolagists can do. 

We would not be understood to speak against observation; 
on the contrary, we recommend it. But we are decidedly o 
posed to that system of observing human nature which mis · 
takes the means for the end of science, and which tells to the 
world its discoveries before they are matured. 

We make the following extract from the New-York Star, not 
because we believe it to be true, but to show how an imperfect 
manipulator may be imposed upon. Whether this statement 
be true or false, it matters but little with us, so far as we make 
use of it, as we have known attempts of a similar character, 
which rewarded their indiscreet authors with similar results: 

“ A Professor of Phrenology placed in an awkward predica- 
ment.—A rather laughable denoument took place, as we perceive 
by the Rochester Democrat, at that place a few days since. A 

rofessor, and who was literally nothing but a professor, who 
fad been delivering a course of lectures, and who had been 
boasting of having successfully determined, while blindfolded, 
the character of about 1000 heads, was invited by a wag to aœ- 
company him to the jail as a proper theatre for the exercise of 
his talent. Accordingly, after tying his eyes with a bandage, be 
was led into a cell, where were four or five most exemplary and 
utable citizens of the town, placed there purposely, on 
sha the Doctor, presuming them to be felons, pronounced, of 
course, very learnedly, touching their extensive protuberances of 
Combativeness, uisitiveness, &c. What was his astonish- 
ment afterwards to learn, on the removal of the bandage, the 
trick that had been imposed upon him. It was considered by 
the public of Rochester, a complete floorer, and the Doctor was 
looked upon as ‘ used up.“ hen empirics and impoetors, for 
the sake of gulling the public, and fleecing their pockets, meddle 
with edge tools’ they don’t understand, they deserve to be cut 
and marked also.” 

In makiog these remarks, we allude to no particular indivi- 

dual, but to many of whom we have heard. We respect their 
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motives, but we protest against their practices. We entreat them 
to desist, and to aid in promoting Phrenology in a way more in 
ce with scientific taste. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
MR COMBE’S VISIT TO NEWCASTLE. 


Havine received an invitation from the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle-upon-T yne to lecture on Phreno- 
logy in that town, Mr Combe commenced a course of sixteen 
lectures, on the evening of Monday, 5th October 1835, and 
continued to lecture four evenings each week till the end of the 
month. The lecture-room of the Society, which is said to con- 
tain 300 persons, was crowded to excess. At the close of the 
lectures, Mr Combe received from his audience orders for Mr 
O'Neil, figure-caster, for upwards of 130 casts of marked busts, 
and of marked skulls and brains. He gave an extra lecture 
on Education in the Music Hall, for the purpose of raising funds 
to found a Phrenological Society. It was attended by 452 in- 
dividuals, and the sum drawn at the door enabled him to present 
the Society with the whole of Mr O'Neil's collection of casts, 
and a small surplus in money for the purchase of books. Du- 
ting his stay, Mr Combe visited several institutions, of his ob- 
‘servations at which an account is subjoined. 


1. NEWCASTLE Lunatic ASYLUM. 


The Lunatic Asylum is a private institution, licensed to Dr 
Smith, who professed himself entirely unacquainted with Phre- 
nology. It is situated on ae ground at the west end of the 
town, and commands a view of the beautiful vale of Ravensworth, 
and hills adjacent, on the south side of the Tyne. 

In this asylum there are three classes of patients of each sex, 
a pauper, middle, and higher class. Each class is. distinct, being 
furnished with day-rooms, re Be airing-ground, &c. 
The six airing-grounds of the asylum are open to the patients 
from morning till dusk in fine weather: there is also a | 
garden belonging to the institution, where the better classes ex- 
ercise, and the pauper men also labour in digging, trenching, 
wheeling, &c. under the eye of the gardener. The asylum is 
kept in the highest state of cleanliness and ventilation, and eve 
attention which the locality and nature of the building will al- 
low, is pr to the comfort of the patients. 

Mr Mackintosh is the surgeon-superintendent, who resides in 
the asylum. There are a matron, four male attendants, and five 


their er much bl 
all ether subjects.” 


his hands were confined, 
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female, The servants seemed particularly humane and respect- 
able. . 

Mr Combe inspected the asylum on 16th October, and was 
permitted to examine the heads of a few of the pauper patients : 
the higher classes of patients are never seen but by their friends. 
In the following cases the form of the insanity appeared clearly 
related to the predominance of certain organs in the brain. The 
remarks were furnished by Mr Mackintosh, and were written 
down before Mr Combe’s arrival. 


Men. 
N. W.—Mr Combe pointed out that the intellectual organs 


are small, and that Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation are 


greatly predominant.—Remarks by Mr Mackintosh: “ Mono- 
mania, religious—ruling hallucination he is Christ.” 
J. N.—Mr Combe: The animal organs are large; Cautious- 


ness and Destructivenes are predominant ; Hope small, and co- 


ronal region in general flat and deficient—Remarks by Mr 
Mackintosh : “ Suicidal - great misery —hypochondriacal fancies 
predominate—a bad character.” 

L.. J. Ar Combe: Acquisitiveness is enormously large in 
left hemisphere, and large in right.—Hemarks by Mr Mackin- 
tosh: “ Monomania, wealth.” 

R. B—Mr Combe: Love of Approbation is predominantly 
large.—Remarks by Mr Mackintosh : “ Monomania, pride. 
On inquiry, Mr Combe was satisfied that the characteristic fea- 
ture was vanity. Pride and vanity are frequently confounded 
by persons who are not aware of their different origins. 

J. M.—Mr Combe: The temperament is bilious, nervous, and 
lymphatic. The intellectual organs are fully developed ; Vene- 
ration, Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Concentrativeness, are all 
very large, particularly Veneration and Concentrativeness,— 
Remarks by Mr Mackintosh : “ Monomania—the Messiah—a 
Jew b proselyfiem— England to be subdued by the Jews—he 

i shed—perfectly sane and tractable on 


C. S. -r Combe: The intellectual organs are large, parti- 
cularly in the superciliary ridge. ‘The organ of Number is pre- 
dominantly large, strikingly depressing the external angle of the 
eye.—Remarks by Mr Mackintosh : “ Dementia—love of arith- 
metic and accounts— ually employed in figures.“ When 

used the tip of his tongue and sativa 
to write figures on the walls. It bore marks of excoriation from 
this practice when Mr Combe saw him. 
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5 Wor : % oe CEE eed 
M. D.—Mr Combe: Cautiousness and Destructiveness are 
excessively large; Hope extremely small; the corona] region in 
general deficient. —Remarks by Mr Mackintosh : Great misery 
—suicidal monomania,” ee 
E. H.—Mr Combe: Wonder predominantly large in left he- 
misphere, and large in right—Remark by Mr Mackintosh : 
“ Spiritual influences.” 


Every phrenologist who is acquainted with the effects of the 
_ combinations of the organs, and of disease, on their manifesta- 

tions, will perceive that in all these cases the form of the disease 
bore an obvious relation to the organs which predominated in 
excess in the brain. = 

These were the leading cases of strongly marked peculiar hal- 
lucinations, Some of the other patients had become insane from 
injuries of the brain, such as blows and concussion; others ma- 
nifested ral dementia without particular hallucinations, and 
Mr Combe explained that in such cases it was not to be expect- 
ed that the form of the brain should afford an index to the fea- 
tures of the disease. l 

The foregoing report was submitted by Mr Combe to’ the 

rusal of Dr Smith and Mr Mackintosh, and it met their appro- 

tion. Mr Mackintosh expressed his regret that he had not 
made his notes more full, but at the time when he wrote them 
he had no idea of their being intended for publication. 


2. Dunstang Lopas ASYLUM. 


On 2lst October 1835, Mr Combe, accompanied by Dr, D. 
B. White, Mr T. M. Greenhow, surgeon, Mr William Heard- 
castle, surgeon, Mr W. A. Mitchell, editor of Zhe Fyne Mer- 
cury, Mr William Hutton, and Captain Hooke, visited she 
Asylum kept by Mr Wilkinson at Dunstane Lodge, twa and a 
half miles from Newcastle. Mr Wilkinson is not a phrenelo- 
gist. Mr Combe explained that, in cases of decided monomania, 
the character of the insanity generally has a propik relation 
to the development of the brain; and with the view of shewing 
that this is the case, he proposed to examine the heads of a few of 
these patients, and to write down his observations. on them be- 
fore any information was given of the particular affections ander 
which each laboured. In pursuance of this purpose, the follow- 
ing patients were istroduced, examined, and commented on. 

Patient, J. F.—Mr Combes Observations: The organs of 
Self-Esteem and Firmness are predominant ; but those of Won- 
der, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness, are also large. The 
character of the insanity will be self-esteem, and probably cun- 
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at chapel or cburch, where it can with safety be adopted. I 
am, &c. 
, 4 Jonn Ereraspce WILKINSON, 
Superintendent to the Asylum. 


„N. B. The female department is superintended by Mrs W., 
and skilful persons sent when required to conduct patients to 
the asylum.” i 


3. NEWCASTLE JAIL. 


On Wednesday 28th October, Mr Combe, aceompanied by 
the following gentlemen, visited the jail: viz. Dr George Fife, 
assistant-surgeon to the jail (who is not a phrenologist) ; Benja- 
min Sorabie, Esq., alderman; Dr D. B. White; Mr T. M. 
Greenhow, surgeon; Mr John Baird, surgeon; Mr George C 
Atkinson; Mr Edward Richardson; Mr Thomas Ric n; 
Mr Wm. Hutton; and Captain Hooke. . 

-Mr Combe mentioned, that his chief object was to shew to 
such of the gentlemen present as had attended his lectures in 
Newcastle the reality of the fact which he had frequently stated, 
that there is a marked difference between the development of 
brain in men of virtuous dispositions, and its development in de- 
aaen ly 1 1 55 g rata y are; ana 

t the mor ns are larger in proportion to the 
organs of the animal ae e i the former than in the lat. 
ter: and he requested that a few striking cases of crime might 
be presented, and that the heads of the criminals should be 
compared with those of any of the gentlemen present indiscri- 
minately. 

‘ This was done; and Dr Fife suggested that it would be fur- 
ther desirable that Mr Combe should write down his own re- 
marks on the cases, before any account of them was given, while 
he himself should, at the other side of the table; write down an 
account of their characters according to his knowledge of them, 
and that the two statements should then be.compared. Mr 
Combe agreed to this request; and the following individuals 
P. S., aged about 20.—Mr Combe wrote as follows: An- 
terior lobe well developed; intellectual powers are considerable. 
The organ of Imitation is large, also Secretiveness; Acquisitive- 
ness is rather large. The most defective organ is Conscien- 
tiousness. Benevolence and Veneration are large. The lower 
animal organs are not inordinate. My inference is, that this 
boy is not accused of violence ; his dispositions are not ferocious, 
or cruel, or violent ; he has a talent for deception, and a desire 
by justice. His desires may have 
It is most probable that he has 
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Patient, H. C. -r Combe's Observations: He has large 
Combativeness, and enormous Self-Esteem; his Firmness is 
very large, and aleo Philoprogenitiveness ; Imitation and In- 
tellect are large. He will manifest extreme conceit of himself, 
with great determination. He will possess. a great tendency to 
make provoking pretensions, and to oppose. He will have a 
great talent for imitation, and strong powers of natural language. 
—Mr Wilkinson's Remarks: This exactly describes the charac- 
ter. He believes himself to be a king: be is prone to imitate: 
he is opinionative, and fond of children. 


Mr Combe was gratified by Mr Wilkinson's attention, and 
requested him to furnish a brief description of his establish- 
ment and plan of treatment. In consequence, he addressed to 
Mr Combe the following letter; the particulars of which, in so 
far as a casual visit could enable him to judge, he is happy to 
confirm. oo 

“ Duwatawe Loves Aerr un, 
‘26th October 1885. 

„Dan Sig, —In answer to your polite note ing my 
Institution, I beg to hand you the following short account of 
it. 

“ Dunstane Lodge is situated in the county of Durham, three 
miles from Newcastle, and upon the banks of the river Tyne. 
The situation is healthy, cheerful, and sufficiently retired; the 
gardons extensive ; the apartments spacious, well ventilated, and 

ted up in the most commodious manner; and attached to the 
asylum is a amall farm of fifty acres, for the exercise and amuse- 
ment of the patients. 

„The design and object of the institution has ever been to 
affer the advantages of air and exercise, combined with various 
sources of amusement and healthy gratification, and at the same 
time to avoid as much as possible every appearance of restraint ; 
to secure to the patient a place of safety conducted on the most 
humane principles, combining, by proper classification and con- 
venience, the necessary security of an asylum with all the do- 
mestic comforts of a private dwelling. Every o unity is 
embraced which can have a tendency to impart pleasure and 
contentment, to divert the mind, to awaken and win the atten- 
tion and affection, to employ the time of the patients as is most 
agreeable to them, and to show that their sufferings receive 
sympathy and commiseration from those under whose care they 
are 1 I may here add, that, having seen the bad effects 
of divine service being performed. to lunatics generally, I have 
not adopted it; but religious instruction is afforded in all cases 
where necessary, and permission to attend divine service either 
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at chapel or chureh, where it can with safety be adopted: I 

am, &c. . 

, * Joan ETER Or WILKINSON, | 
Superintendent to the Asylum. 


* N.B.—The female department is superintended by Mrs W., 
and skilful persons sent when required to conduct patients to 
the asylum.” i 


8. NEWCASTLE JAIL. 


On Wednesday 28th October, Mr Combe, aceompanied by 
the folowing gentlemen, visited the jail: viz. Dr George Fife, 
assistant-surgeon to the jail (who is not a phrenologist) ; Benja- 
min Sorabie, Esq., alderman; Dr D. B. White; Mr T. M: 
Greenhow, surgeon; Mr John Baird, surgeon; Mr C. 
Atkinson; Mr Edward Richardson; Mr Thomas Ri n; 
Mr Wm. Hutton ; and Captain Hooke. . 

.Mr Combe. mentioned, that his chief object was to shew to 
such of the gentlemen present as had attended his lectures in 
Newcastle the reality of the fact which he had frequently stated, 
that there is a marked difference between the development of 
brain in men of virtuous dispositions, and its development in de- 
cidedlly vicious characters, euch as criminals usu y are; and 

t the moral. ns are Jarger in proportion to the 
organs of the animal | propensities in the former than in the lat- 
ter: and he requested that a few striking cases of crime might 
be presented, and that the heads of the criminals should be 
compared with those of any of the gentlemen present indiscri- 
minately. ` 

k Thun was done; and Dr Fife suggested that it would be fur- 
ther desirable that Mr Combe should. write down his own re- 
marks on the cases, before any account of them was given, while 
he himself should, at the other side of the table; write down an 
account of their characters according to his knowledge of them, 
and hat the two statements sh then be. compared. Mr 
Combe agreed to this request; and the following individuals 
P. S., aged about 20.—Mr Combe wrote as follows: An- 
terior lobe well developed; intellectual powers are considerable. 
The organ of Imitation is large, also Secretiveness; Acquisitive- 
ness is rather large. The most defective organ is Conscien- 
tiousness. Bevevelence and Veneration are large. The lower 
animal organs are not inordinate. My inference is, that this 
boy is not accused of violence ; his dispositions are not ferocious, 
or cruel, or violent; he has a talent for deception, and a desire 
for property not regulated by justice. His desires may have 
appeared in swindling or theft. It is most probable that he has 
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swindled: he has the combination whieh contributes to the ta- 
lent of an actor—Dr Fife's Remarks: A confirmed thief; 
he has been twice convicted of theft. He has never shewn bru- 
tality ; but he has no sense of honesty. He has frequently at- 
tempted to impose on Dr Fife; he has considerable intellectual 
talent; he has attended school, and is quick and apt; he has a 
talent for imitation. 

T. S., age 18.— Mr Combe wrote: Destructiveness is very 
large; Combativeness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness, are 
large; intellectual organs fairly developed; Amativeness is large; 
Conbcientiousness rather moderate; Benevolence is full; and Ve- 
neration rather large. This boy is considerably different from 
the last. He is more violent in his dispositions; he has probably 
been committed for assault connected with women. He has also 
large Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, and may have stolen, 
akhough I think this less probable. He has fair intellectual ta- 
lents, and is an improveable subject Dr Fiess Remarks: 
Crime, rape. * * Na striking features in his gene- 
ral character ; mild disposition; has never shewn actual vice. 

J. W., aged 78.—Mr Combe's Observations : The coronal re- 
gion is very defective ; Veneration and Firmness are the best de- 
veloped; but all are deficient. Cautiousness is enormously 
large; the organ of Combativeness is considerable, and Ama: 
tiveness is large; there are ne other leading organs of the pro- 
pensities inordinate in development; the intellect is very mode. 
rate. I would have expected to find this case in a lunatic 
asylum rather than in a jait; and I cannot fix upon any par- 
tieular feature of crime. His moral dispositions generally are 
very defective; but he has much caution. Except in connection 
with his Amativeness and Combativeness, I carmot ify the 

ise crime of which he has been convieted. Great defictenty 
in the moral organs is the characteristic feature, which leaves 
the lower propensities to ect without control. — Dr. Fifé’s Re- 
marks: A thief ; void of every principle of honesty ; obstinate ; 
insolent; ungrateful for any kindness. In short, one of the 
most depraved characters with which I have ever been ac- 
quainted.—Note by Mr Combe: I have long maintained, that 
where the moral organs are extremely deficient, as in this case, 
the individual is a moral lunatic, and ought to be treated aś 
such. Individuals in whom one organ is so large as Cautious- 
ness is in this old man, and in whom the regulating organs of 
the moral sentiments are so deficient, are liable to fall into in. 
to insanity, if strongly excited, owing to the disproportion in 
their cerebral organs. It is common to meet with such cases in 
lunatic asylupas; and as the criminal law has gone on punishing 


+ The particular observations are not proper for publication. 
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this individual during a long life (for he has been twice trans- 
ted), and met with no success in reclaiming him, but left 
im in jail, under sentence for theft, at seventy years of age, 
I consider these facts a urong confirmation of my opinion that 
he ought to have been treated as a moral patient from tlie first. 


ARTICLE IX. 
DR SPURZHEIM AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEWER. 


Ix vol. viii. p. 263, we quoted from Mr Carmichael's Me- 
moir of Dr Spurzheim, a letter written by Dr S. in the year 
1815, giving an account of his meeting with Dr John Gordon, 
.the author of the well-known scurrilous article against Phre- 
nology in the 49th Number of the Edinburgh Review. We 
lately conversed with a gentleman who aetod in 1815 as Dr 
Gordon's anatomical assistant, and were assured by him that 
Spurzheim’s letter is a most faithful narrative of what passed 
in the lecture: room of Dr Gordon, whose mortification, he add~ 
ed, was abundantly apparent. So beautiful. and satisfactory 
were the demonstrations of Dr Spurzheim, that our informant, 
thou Gordon's own assistant, could not refrain from loudly 

ifying his applause. We have lately observed in the Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Journal and Review for May 1817 (vol. iii. 
p. 425), a spirited defence of Dr Spurzheim, probably the first 
which appeared in any medical periodical of Britain. It con~ 
firms the statements in Spurzheim’s letter, and as it will doubt- 
less be acceptable to many of our readers, we here reprint it 
entire. 


“ To the Editors of the Medico-Chirurgioal Journal and Review. 


— He murus aheneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa’ Hon. 


„ GENTLEMEN,—The peculiar views which Dr Spurzheira 
entertains, with regard to the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Brain and Nervous System, having a considerable 
share of attention throughout Europe, the injurious treatment 
which he bas met with in this city, instead of being a circum. 
stance of local or temporary concern, will in all probability be, 
ere long, commented upon in other countries, so as to reflect 
ultimately much discredit on our national character for science 
as well as for hospitality. This weighty consideration, together 
with an innate love of justice, has prompted me to put forth a 
short outline of facts to the public; and I really do not know 
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so fit a medium for such a statement, as the spirited and inde- 
pendent Journal of which you are the directors, 
„As I mean to state nothing save that of which I am per- 
fectly certain from my own personal knowledge, I shall confine 
myself to a history of Dr Spurzbeim's proceedings since his 
arrival in this city, which was about the end of last June. 
Previous to his coming hither, the scope of his investigations 
had been misrepresented, his anatomical views contradicted, 
and his physiological doctrines derided, by an anonymous writer 
in the inburgh Review for June 1815, who, regardless of 
the decorum due to science, ‘ conscientiously’ mingled detrac- 
tion with criticism, and traduced the moral character of him 
whose system he was endeavouring to impugn. The lovers of 
learning were grieved to find, that a review, whose pages are 
generally distinguished no less by profound views than by ele- 
gance of composition, should contain any thing so petulant, 


shallow, and atical, as the article in question. If tbis- 


critic be assailed by his own weapons, we shall find him by no 


means invulnerable. Throughout the whole article, we observe’ 


a constant substitution of contradiction for proof, sneering for 

ent, and ridicule for ene. and as for the style, it 
is studded with quaintness, colloquial idioms, and puny witti- 
cisms, all in the very spirit of taste. I cannot better sum 
up my opinion of this writer, than in the words which the 
uncourtly Tacitus, speaking of the faded eloquence of Ancient 
Rome, applied to one of the public declaimers of his time: 
* Omissa modestia ac pudore verborum, ipsis etiam quibus 


utitur armis incompositus, et studio feriendi plerumque de- 


non pugnat sed rixatur.’* 

Dr Spurzheim sank not under this cruelty of criticism, 
which he with a serenity of 5 worthy a man of 
science. On the contrary, his moral character appeared more 
bright in the eyes of those who knew him, simply from being 
contrasted with the foulness of the epithets that had been 
thrown upon it. He came to Edinburgh, therefore, not to 
indulge feelings of personal irritation, but in a spirit of meek- 
ness, anxious to find out his opponent, for no other pu 
than that he might convince him, by ocular demonstration, of 
that peculiar structure of the brain which he had described in 
his works and plates. E 

„ had the good fortune to be present at his first demon- 
stration, which took place before a considerable number of 
eminent anatomists ; the person also was there, whom rumour 


De causis corruptæ eloquentiee.—It would be well if some Reviewers, 


just referred to. It would, perhaps, teach them to distinguish true from false 
Taste in composition. ere re 


before proceeding to the execution of their office, would consult the Sam 
e 
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alleges to be the author of the offensive article in the Review. 
I marked the conduct of that individual, and if the outward 
deportment could be viewed as an indication of what was pass- 
ing in the mind, he was certainly labouring under suppressed 
emotion; and more than once he tried to disembarrass himself 
by pulling from his pocket and reading, or pretending to read, 
the superscription of a letter. He generally contented himself 
with distant hurried glances at what was demonstrated, and 
upon the whole, seemed both uneasy and inattentive. 

J am the more minute as to those facts, because he has 
since alluded to this demonstration, as being by no means sa- 
tisfactory ; he was probably, however, the only individual to 
whom it was not satisfactory. 

s It is unpleasant to be obliged to comment thus on the 
conduct of any individual; and although, in the present case, 
such a mode of proceeding is strictly retributive, I would rather 
have abstained hom doing it, had not both the first and second 
demonstrations been lately mentioned in print by the individual 
in question; but after all, where is the unfairness? ‘ Quis 
tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes p —Surely, he who wrote 
the above-mentioned article in the Edinburgh Review, ought to 
be the last to complain of unfair personalities. 

* On a subsequent occasion, Dr Spurzheim, with his usual 
readiness, demonstrated the brain to about two hundred spec- 
tators, among whom were several of the medical professors, and 
other competent judges. It was previously concerted that his 
opponent should ask him questions; and by so doing, it was 
hoped to give him and his doctrines a public and final over- 
throw. ‘The scene was most interesting to the audience. Dr 
Spurzheim, in his usual masterly manner, proceeded in the de- 
monstration, and, like the admirable Crichton,’ sustained for 
upwards of four hours and a half, and in a language which was 
foreign to him, a public disputation with his adversary, ex- 
plaining himself in terms at once philosophical and perspicuous, 
and very successfully and coolly 1idding himself of the disin- 

uous cavilling about words with which it was sought to em- 

him. During this public disputation, it is pretty ge- 

nerally admitted, that there was, in one quarter, a right plen- 

tiful lack of temper, as well as of argument; and that had Rare 

Ben Johnson been alive to witness the scene, he might have 

found hints for improving one of his best characters, viz. that 
of the Angry Boy’ in the Alchymist.’ 

“J am thus particular in my statement, because attempts 
have been made to misrepresent the feelings and judgment of 
the audience, which were unquestionably in favour of Dr 
Spurzheim, in the proportion of at least twenty to one. It 
would have been too much to expect perfect unanimity on a 
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question and an occasion of this sort; for little does he know 

of human nature, who is not aware what erroneous impressions 

on ‘ the mind’s eye’ the mirage of prejudice and predilection, 

now and then produces. 

„ Since this notable occasion, Dr Spurzheim has dissected 

the brain before the Royal Physical Society, and repeatedly to 

mixed audiences; and it is but bare truth to say, that I do not 

know any man of sense or candour who does not bow to the 

correctness of his pathological views, and admire the beautiful 
accuracy of his demonstrations, . It has long been customary. 

in anatomy for the names of individuals to be handed down to 

posterity, in connection with those parts of our frame which 
they were the first to discover, or accurately to describe; in 

this view, I will venture to allege, that Dr Spurzheim has 

done more to deserve the meed of this sort of immortality 

oe perhaps any living anatomist, whatever be his name or 

‘ame i 


Had Dr Spurzheim’s persecution ceased here, I should not, 
in all probability, have troubled you with this statement; but 
within these few months an expensive pamphlet has appeared, 
the cumbrous materials of which have been raked out of old 
anatomical books, for the obvious pu of depriving this 
meritorious gentleman of the rank he holds as a discoverer, 
of implicating his moral character for candour and good faith. 
At page 43 of this pamphlet, the writer is pleased to aver, that 
the spectators of Dr Spurzheim’s demonstrations were incom- ' 
petent to judge of what.was shewn them. This proves that 
the author's modesty is on a level with his other powers. The 
passage, however, comes in very happily to enliven the dryness 
of his other matter; for doubtless, it is one which must relax 
the frown of-criticism, and sheath all its acrimony in irrepres- 
sible laughter. 

J would be strongly tempted to enter at large into the de- 
merits of this performance, had I not already occupied so large 
a space of your Journal; this being the case, I must be con- 
tent to conclude with two or three general reflections. i 

„It must be admitted by all, that our knowledge of the 

hysiology and pathology of the brajn is yet in its very infancy. 
Why then persecute Dr Spurzheim for attempting to elucidate 
this science? Until his investigations, no advance had been 
made in this department of knowledge for many years; because 
the despair of medical philosophers has set it aside amongst 
the arcana of Nature. Any step forward must therefore Te 
an advantage; for, as Mr Burke has well observed, ‘ Science 
is never more apt to become corrupt than when it is allowed to 


stagnate.” 
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I am the last that would propose to bridle discussions iu 
matters of science; on the contrary, let it be free as the winds 
of heaven. But every man of feeling would surely wish to 
draw with me a line of distinction between legitimate, tem- 
rate criticism, and coarse brochures, undertaken in malevo- 
ce, and executed in imperfect mechanical views of the sub- 
ject agitated. . 
In the above observations I have adhered rigidly to the 
truth. I trust I have as high a sense of the nil nisi verum 
as any man breathing; and besides, respect for your inde; 
dent Journal would not permit me to make it the vehicle of 
wilful falsehood. i . 

“ I conclude by saying, that I have no connection with Dr 
Spurzheim, and that he knows nothing of my having taken 
this step. To my respect, as to that of every other man, he is 
entitled by his superior talents, as well as his excellent and 
amiable character ; but upon me he has no peculiar claim, save 
that which I am ever ready to allow to injured merit. I am, 
xc. Veripicus. 

' © Enrmsunes, 1817. 


„Anonymous strictures on anonymous writings are fair. 
But Veridicus is known to us; and his character is beyond 
suspicion of misrepresentation. In these islands we hope and 
trust that the Srrancer’s cause will never want an advocate. 
While the Mzpico-CRINnUVRCIcAL Jougnat exists, the advocate 
of injured merit shall never want a medium of conveying his 
sentiments to the public ear. 


“Hane veniam petimus damusque vicissim.’ 
* Eptrors.” 


In the fourth volume of the same Journal, pp. 53 and 117, 
will be found an able review of the controversy between Dr. 
Spurzheim and Dr Gordon, comprehending an account of Gall 
and Spurzheim’s chief anatomical discoveries. Here, also, Dr 
Gordon’s delinquencies are unsparingly treated, and the ex- 
cellence and conclusiveness of his antagonist’s dissections of the 
brain stoutly maintained. We have not taken our notions,” 
says the writer, “ from hearsay or verbal descriptions, but have 
several times witnessed, with the closest attention, Dr Spurz- 
heim’s demonstrations of the recent unprepared brain, and can 
vouch for the truly satisfactory, as well as able, manner in which 
they are performed. We have also repeated, in private, the 
dissections after his manner; and the result has been a belief 
of their entire correctness.” The reviewer denounces the con- 
duct of Dr Gordon as most illiberal and most unscience- like; 
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and adds, —“ We have heard, on this point, many particulars 
recited, which we were slow to believe, until they came to us 
from quarters which imply the impossibility of misrepresenta- 
tion. These, however, we forbear to communicate to our rea- 
ders, because we have a true respect for the literary character, 
however abused, and are ever more ready to conceal and còm- 
passionate its frailties and aberrations, than to exaggerate and 
ex them. Dr Spurzheim may, however, abstain from pub- 
lishing any future remarks ; he may well rest satisfied with the 
approbation of his labours which many eminent anatomists and 
pathologists have shewn. Dr Parry“ is with him, if Dr Gor- 
don is against him; and doubtless, might we venture an opi- 
nion, L'un vaut bien [autre.” . 

The reviewer concludes with a few remarks on the physió- 
logical opinions of Gall and Spurzheim ; to-wit, that, in ac- 
cordance with the views of “ every enlightened physiologist of 
the present day,” the brain is the organ of the mind, and that 
each mental power has a portion of the brain appropriated to 
its peculiar manifestation. ‘ They believe,” says he, “ that 
though the cerebral substance is unique, each portion of it 
exercises a ial function, in the same manner as there is one 
nervous fasciculus for sight, another for hearing, smelling, &c., 
though all these fasciculi consist, as far as we can judge, of 
similar nervous matter. Thus explained, the scope of their 
inquiries 5 legitimate; but,“ adds the reviewer with 
philosophical caution, “ that they have already succeeded in 
ascertaining what particular portions of brain are destined to 
the manifestation of particular faculties, passions, or feelings, 
is to us by no means proved. To use a familiar form of speech, 
it is too good news to be true! Their opinions, though il- 
lustrated with great force and acuteness of observation, have 
not yet received the sanction of general experience; and al- 
though, solely for the latter reason, it w be unwise to de- 
ride or reject them altogether, yet we must suspend our opi- 
nion, not from any want of respect for Drs G. and S.'s talents 
or veracity as observers of nature, but until inductions are mul- 
tiplied by others, so as to produce greater probability, if indeed 
this can ever be the case.” 

Our readers are aware that since the year 1817, when this 
sentence was published, the conductors of the Medico-Chirur- 

ical Review have taken many opportunities of expressing their 

lief in the leading details of Phrenology, and in the great 

porno of the study to medical men as well as to the public 
at large. i l 


* See Elements of Pathology and Therapeutics, p. 225, ot æq. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGIOUS FANATICISM ; illustrated by a 
Comparison of the Belief aad Conduct of noted Religious Enthusiasts 
with those of Patients in the Montrose Lunatic Asylum. By W. A. F. 
Buowwne, Esg, Medical Superintendent of that Institution, (Continued 
from p. 302.) i 
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Dimensions of the Head. 
From Individuality to Philo; nitiveness, 
.. Ear to Individuelity, . . 


... Secretiveness to Secretiveness, 
.. Destructiveness to Destructiveness, . ae 
. Combativeness to Combativeness, . s è 
* Ear to Concenttativeness, . „ 
— 2 to Self. Esteem 
„ ‘ee to Firmness, . 
to Veneration, 8 ai 
sine ii to Benevolence, A š 
. eee one to Com; * . . 
Predominating Organs.—Secretiveness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Veneration, and Benevolence. 


. 


Arnoven reported to have been insane only for two years, 
the malady of J.G. must have been of much longer dura- 
tion than is supposed; for she affirms, that, while a girl at 
school, she had constant intercourse with spirits at the burn. 
side; that she was subsequently acquainted with her glorious 
elevation, and predicted many things which have since taken 

lace,—among others, the restoration of a sister to health, while 
Labooring under what was deemed to be a fatal disease; and 
that she performed many miracles, which it is now inexpedient 
to continue. Her Veneration and Self-esteem are very large; 
and, in obedience to the law which it is one of our designs to 
illustrate, all her hallucinations emanate from these sources. 
They are the diseased suggestions of fanaticism and pride. She 
not merely entertains notions altogether erroneous and preposte- 
rous, but identifies herself with these errors. She is the heroine 
of her own story; proclaims her greatness, power, and wisdom ; 
and cherishes a sort of balanced feeling between respect for, and 
jealousy of, all persons endowed with authority, civil or ecele- 
siastical. Thus, in announcing that she is the, Saviour,—that 
she bruised the head of the serpent, died on the cross, triumphed 
over death and the grave, —she becomes highly incensed if any 
doubt is a rcs as to her pretensions, and challenges all men, 
but especially the clergymen (for whom she at the same time ma- 
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nifests great reverence), to disprove the truth of her assertions. 
From the same combination, in her most impassioned moments 
of spiritual exaltation, she can ba subdued and quieted by the 
exercise of authority. This maniacal pride and religious zeal 
have prompted her to make proselytes; nay, she appears to have 
convinced one woman of her sanctity and divine origin. She 
takes many of her companions under her protection; promising 
them the highest, second, or third place in the kmgdom of hea- 
` ven, as the case may be: she attempts to bribe me -by similar 
offers to comply with her desires; and, while she receives the 
chaplain with a condescending and patronising air, she listens to 
him with profound attention, .and. applauds him when he has 
concluded, claiming him as one of her own priests and pioneers. 
To strangers there appears a striking and melancholy contrast 
between the almighty power which she boasts of possessing, and 
the strict confinement in which she is placed and the glaring marks 
of misery by which she is surrounded. This contrast seems fre- 
` quently to impress and annoy her own mind; but she endeavours 
to escape from the dilemma, by affirming that she is there for a 
purpose, and by quoting such passages from Scripture as relate to 
the Messiah's poverty and persecutions. It was prophesied, she 
‘says, that she would not have where to lay her head. She gets 
Ad of the difficulty of the demand upon her for some miracu- 
lous evidence of her power, by asserting that she refrains from 
exerting it.” But when pressed upon this subject, she recounts 
an interview with Satan. His object was to induce her to wor- 
ship him; and the bribes offered were precisely similar to thase 
mentioned in the Gospel. She alleges that at the time of her 
fast and temptation, she was Jesus Christ, but thet now she is 
an incarnation of the Father. Upon all occasions her delusions 
are in keeping; they corres and harmonise with each other, 
and ida premises 12 she has assumed. P 
8 a very well. developed Language, and is endowed 
with an astonishing volubility of.speech, which, when she is ex- 
cited, amounts to eloquence, interspersed as it is with capious 
misapplications of the Revelations and of Esaiah. A large Seere- 
tiveness and deficient Conscientiousness render her mendacious 
to such an extent, that hes word cannot be trusted respecting 
the most trivial occurrence. Her paroxyems of excitement are 
not periodical, but generally. 7 ag in some contradiction she 
has received in the exposure of a falsehood, or the discover 
of her intrigues—and these are numerous—among her jel. 
low lunatics.. Under such circumstances, or when strangers 
who, attracted by the rapidity of her utterance and the anima- 
tion of her manner, after listening to her harangues attempt to 
refute her allegations —her exasperated Self-Esteem and De- 
structiveness burst forth in denunciations of wo and destruction 
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upon her persecutors, and in curses both loud and deep. Did 
she possess te: power in addition to that which she arro- 
gates to herself, her authority would without doubt be vindi- 
cated, and her creed propagated, at the point of the sword. 
Her intellect appears to be unimpaired upon all other topics: 
she is, in fact, shrewd, sensible, and observant; unde s all 
household duties and employments well, and performs them 
admirably. She is rema 1 kind to the other patients; but 
the very Benevolence which constitutes her a fostering friend to 
all around, renders her liberation impossible; since, claimi 
the whole world as her own, decreeing an end to every artifi 

distinction of society, and anxious to dispense her benefits and 
favours to all, she would squander the most ample fortune in a 
few months. An example of her inclinations in this respect was 
afforded by the delight with which she distributed her husband's 


goods and chattels to every one who paid or pretended to pay 
-reverence to her sacred character.* 


This relation cannot fail to suggest to those familiar with 
church history the events which preceded and produced the me- 
morable siege of Munster, a siege maintained by a garrison of 
maniacs against the armies. of the empire. Heated but not 
panies by the ordeal of the Reformation, the peasantry of 

estphalia, in concert with such of the inhabitants as favoured 
their projects, seized upon the por works of Munster, eap 
led the adverse party, and proclaimed the commencement of the 
kingdom of. Christ, by careering franticly through the streets 
with drawn swords, and howling, ‘* Repent and be baptised, 
These sent ere against reason and their hege-lord, were asso- 
ciated by holding certain tenets in common, such as belief in 
the prophetic or divine nature of their instigators, and in their 
own immortality ; and were animated by a wild and frenzied 
fanaticism, remarkable for intensity, permanency, and its per- 
vading thousands of men previously sedate and rational. They 
were led to conquest, and gov during the brief ascendency 
which followed, by a baker and a tailor, whom they first re- 
garded and reverenced as prophets, next elected as soverei 
and ultimately acknowledged as incarnations of Divinity. These 
worthies regulated their empire by exhortations, revelations, 
warnings, and calls. A community of property existed, but 


rant reign of James I., bigotry, with the indiscriminating fury of the element 
by which its v ce used to be inflicted, not satisfied with condemning 
veral Ariaus to the flames as heretics, destroyed a miserable madman who 
imagined himself the Holy Ghost. What might have been the fate of J. G. 
in such orthodox times it is not difficult to conjecture. 


+ See Mosheim, and Robertson's Hist. of Charles V. vol. iil, p. 73.86. 
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with it gradations of rank measured, however, by the degrees 
of religious regeneration. Associated with this pious enthu- 
siasm were the t immorality and debauchery. These. 
formed parts of the system. No madhouse ever presented scenes. 
` so wild and revolting as this independent state. The nights 
were spent in vigils and wrestling with spirits; the days in 
prayers and. prelections which would have been blas us 
among rational beings, and in recounting dreams and portents 
and experiences. 'The home of every subject became a shrine 
at once of licentiousness and of the most extravagant devotion ; 
the streets resounded with shrieks and impure so mingled 
with hallelujahs; and the priests or devotees of this new feve- 
lation paraded naked through the town, fourishing their army, 
and in this fashion worshipping God. Withal, great prudence 
and judgment are said to have mingled with these extravagan- 
cies. In whatever light their creed and its effects may be view- 
ed, every praise is due to the care and wisdom displayed by 
these self-styled ‘ occupants of the throne of David,” in fortify- 
ing the city, in supplying it with provisions, in obtaining rein- 
forcements, and in Pending it against troops of high disoipline 
and courage. Insane upon every point connected with their 
moral destiny,—with Wonder, Veneration, Hope, and the low- 
5 in a state of violent excitement, - their ordinary 
judgment, intellect directed to self-preservation and. the com- 
mon concerns of life, did not desert them; on the contrary, it 
stood them in such good stead, that their defeat and destruction 
are to be traced rather to treachery than to incompetency in mili- 
tary affairs. pe to their celestial nature and invulnerabi- 
lity, numbers perished during the siege, while displaying the 
most striking heroism, in the conviction that the s th of 
a single arm would put armies to flight, and miraculously 
vindicate the cause of religion. Their malady proved to be 
incurable; for such as escaped the carnage remained stedfust in 
the hallucinations which they had so long cherished. 
There is to be found, in the history of our own country, an 

instance of an individual who exercised a gigantic moral force 
over the minds of thousands; whose influence is still felt in 
the most civilized countries of the world; and who, in many re- 
spects, closely resembled my patient. I speak of George Fox, the 
founder of the Quakers. This celebrated man, at the period of 
what is technically called his regeneration, was, by the shewing 
of some of his most distinguished disciples,* in every way wor-. 
thy of a strait jacket. A dose of calomel is a wonderful enemy 
to inspiration; and had that been timeously administered, a 
good cobbler would not have been spoiled, and the Society of 


„See William Howitt, in Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, October 1834 
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Friends would. nore hare been heard of. e that S as 
at present constituted, as recognising justice mercy as their 
eardimal virtues, I entertain perfect reaped: these pi Anode 
sions are directed solely to what may be styled the has atage of 
the religious fever in which their founder passed the early: part 
N living in a of fanaticism, by solitar 
. Preps iving in an age of great fanaticism, by soutary 
musings, and Zior all, perhaps, by a highly excitable and ex- 
cited temperament, Fox became so infatuated, that, conceiving 
himself endowed with supernatural powers, he commanded a 
withered arm to become as it oaca bad been; he declared that 
all knowledge and power were eonceded to him, in fact, that he 
was a proxy of Almighty greatness, but that he “ refrained from 
exercising it.” And although he confessed. that. it was inexpe- 
dient for him to exercise these gifts, he felt it incumbent to de- 
pounce. the city of Lichfield, and was much puzsied when no 
great calamity followed. With what this justly pelebrated inno- 
vator became when this morbid fervour subsided, wo have nothing 
further to do than to remark that ke recovered, which my pa- 
tient has not. 5 f „ 
By advancing one step further in the investigation of the re- 
ligious diseases commemorated by history, but not ackuawledged 
to be such, we light upon the exact features of the ease under 
discussion. About a century ago there appeared in Germany* 
a fanatic, who proclaimed himself the Messiah, endowed with a 
plenitude of power . or to condemn. He denounced all 
ts as imposters traitors engaged in a ü i 

is divine authority. 97 this league he declared the King of 
Prussia, an emi of Satan or Satan himeelf, to be the. head. 
To destroy this and all other machinations, to purify from sin, 
to diffuse peace and bappiness, and to establish a harmony of 
faith, were the objects of his mission. As the best evidence. of 
his own immortality, he asserted that his adherents never died. 
This man obtained great numbers of respectable individuals as 
conyerts.. From these he demanded a seraglio, and seven. fa- 
thers offered up their danghters on the shrine of their idolatry. 
The non-fulfilment of his promises,—his misfortunes, his im- 
prisonment, during which an occasional whipping was admis- 
tered, to remind bim of his mortality, after twenty-nine 
years, his death,—all failed to undeveive these faithful adhe- 


rents. . > 
We now pass to fanaticism under a new aspect, and of a less 
remote. date. 

The papal armoury was even in the last century eraptied of 


See Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach. 
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all other weapons save bulis, exhortations, and excommunications. 
Some of these have proved nearly as formidable in Ligh seman 
fanaticiem, and equally fertile in n sourees of dì ; 
as when they were proclaimed by the sound of trump, and en- 
forced by mailed squadrons. At a period when.the catholic 
world was agitated and broken up into 5 by 
the discussions pending between the Jesuits and the Junzenists, 
and when every bosom was inflamed hy sectarian hatred’ and 
prepared to receive the spark, a bull was: issued; and,! like a 
torch tossed amidet combustible matters, acting upon mind vo 
disposed, converted. the church into a vast stene of. mutual de- 
struction and desolation.* The object-of the. bull was; by ex- 
ing and correcting error, to pacify—its consequence: was, by 
exciting triumph in one set of belligerente, and disappointment 
and disobedience in another,. to irritate and exasperate.: ‘The 
— aspect of the controversy. between the Jesuits wid 
ansemisto depended upon the questions of divine grade and 
pe ination ; 7 eee Sey point 5 
o su o parttes e umpire: 
cided Ta caite, as far as his fiat could ped- acc sae 
iag the works and propositions — ath 
ing the works ropositions of their adversaries, ' - 
ine that man is imbued with the hereditary tendena va Ghee, 
but not with the inherited tamt of its commission hat ‘there 
do exist in. man energies of virtue which it is in his power; to 
exert, rps The a wee TE the crime of me in 
place of separatin as the custom now is, from the 
parent church, adopted the delicate alternative of disputing the 
authority of the Pope, by appealing to a general il: At this 
stage of the struggle the Jesuits are stated to have had numbers, 
genius, learning, and political enthusiasm on their side. Their 
prog founded their claims upon the austerity and rigorisin 
of their morals, amd the purity of the doctrine which they 
reached, They were the evangelicals of the day. They wete, 
wever, in a minority; they were by ban proscribed, and, as a 
moral sequence, persecuted. Persecution is ofteh a profitable 
1 for an obscure sect. 3 an 1 distineton ; -it 
atfracts attention; it engenders sympathy and pity. S0 ig prove 
in this case. The eye of charity was 8 i ad through its 
tears it saw piety, 115 virtue, a — i 925 while these qua- 
lities are e, the opinions from which the ing, or upo 
which Urn eraud. are invisible 5 Myrlads 
of friends, followers, and Leue arose wherever the dis- 
ciples of Jansenius ministered or opposed a front to the storm 
religious tyranny. At this remarkable conjunctare Abbé 


_ © The bull“ Unigenitus.”—Mosheim, Appendix, Cent. xviii. 
+ Pascal, “ Lettres Provinciales,” passim. 
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Paris lived. and died; for the latter event is almost of as much 
importance as his high birth, the gloomy superstition and barba- 
rous penance which characterized his course of life, or the 
nies of starvation which signalized its close. Sceptics have sug- 
that the prominent part which this individual, or rather 
his tomb, bore in the religious history of the time, and especially 
in redeeming the fallen fortunes of the body of whieh he was a 
member, cannot be held to be a mere coincidence. The singular 
events which sucoeeded his death, and the polities! nse to which 
they were applied, have led to the suspicion that they formed 
part of a most ingenious system of fraud, which at last deceived 
even its authors into a belief that they were aided by, if not act- 
ing under, the influence of a supernatural power. The solution 
of this problem does not fall upon us: the sincerity of the sub- 
jects of the experiment, or of the victims of the delusion, if such 
it was, cannot be doubted. Still it is but fair to state that no 
evidence exists to shew that imposition was practised, . 
The grave of Abbé Paris at St Medard, or its immediate vi- 
cinity, was the principal scene of the miracles which came so 
opportun to vindicate the drooping cause of the Jansenists. 
o this holy spot crowded the rich and the wretched, the edu- 
cated and the ignorant, the debilitated and the diseased; and 
upon all, we are informed, new physical powers were conferred 
and physical changes impressed.* Nothing was requisite but 
2 to the medicinal relics,—vows, prayers, enthusiastie 
ope, and religious reliance upon the competency of the means 
adopted. The progress of regeneration was announced by some 
strong internal emotion, the most violent convulsions, or exqui- 
site pain ; -and upon the cessation of these symptoms, ies 
of the t duration and most inveterate and incurable kind 
were found to have disappeared. What had baffled the skill of 
the most experienced physicians for years, was removed in an in- 
stant; and the sickly and shattered frame, after being torn by a 
convulsive struggle, rose up strong and healthy. 
Hope is not too scrutinizing into the grounds of her antici- 
pationa, and imposture and ignorance em oying credulity as the 
t of their operations, have effected results, in the treatment 
of disease for example, of the most wonderful character, dnd 
which the most enlightened benevolence had not dared to at- 
tempt, or had failed to accomplish. Superstitious credulity is 
perhaps the most favourable condition upon which quackery can 
achieve its wonders. It has been graphically said of the ap- 
roach of a friend, His very step has masic in't.” If there 
be pleasure in listening to the step of a trusted friend, there is 
assuredly hope, and confidence, and restoration, in the sound of 


» The miracles were performed between the years 1724 and 1736. Dict. 
des Sciences Med. vol. vi. Pp. 210-238, . ; 
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that of a trusted physician. The presence of experience and 
scientific knowledge inspires a confidence and expectation. pro- 
B to the amount of these qualities, or the estimate which 
as been formed of them. The greater the real or imaginary 
powers of the prescriber, accordingly, the more numerous are 
the chances that the prescription will prove efficacious. The 
remedy does not of course acquire new or specific energy, but 
the faith in which it is taken communicates that tone to the 
mind—that vigour to the nervous fanctions—which it is always 
a grand object in medicine to impart. These observations have 
not been introduced with the presumptuous view of explaining 
the facts under discussion, but simply to suggest the principle 
upon which cures nearly as extraordinary, but effected in cir. 
cumstances totally different, have been accounted for. é 
The only condition annexed to a pilgrimage, in order to ren- 
der it successful, was zeal ; and to some minis it will e cons 
solatory to see so much manifested, even in a i e cause; 
for not less tban eight hundred cures took place at the tomb, 
exclusive of those which are stated to have occurred at a dis- 
tance. It must be concluded, that all who visited this shrine of 
Hygiéne were, or supposed themselves to be, cured, and that 
those who went to sneer remained to pra: for no failures or 
disappointments have been recorded. No doubt can reasonably 
be entertained of the truth of these relations, at least j 
the visible effects ;* and upon the same evidence depend the a. 
counts we possess of tbe formula of the cathesthenic exercise, by. 
which relief was afforded to those in the agonies of the convuls 
sion. This consisted in the infliction of repeated and tremen- 
dous blows on the body, by means of ponderous mallets or bars 
of iron, or some weapon of a similar description. The degree 
of alleviation was proportioned tu the severity of the stroke, and 
accordingly the sinewy artizan was the most approved exorcist. 
Young women, under the excitement, or rather intoxication, of 
pious confidence, submitted to this discipline not only with im- 
punity, but with pleasurable sensations. They are described 
as leaning against a wall, and daten the bare bosom er 
epigastrium upwards of an hundred 8 from a bemmer 
weighing thirty Pre wielded by a robust and willing opera- 
tor——blows which, when directed iost the wall, crumbled it 
to powder. The cries of an individual so treated were, “ Strike 
me forcibly, or I die!” The devices resorted to in order to 
press, bruize, and beat the body, were infinite. We are inchned 
to conclude that there is exaggeration in. this description ; but, 
after every legitimate deduction, there appears to have been an 
immunity from pain, and exemption from the effects of physical 


* Dr Campbell, in his reply to, Hume (vol. i. sect. 5, p. 241), eontroverts 
the cures, while he appears to admit the convulsions produced at St Medard. 
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impressions, altogether inexplicable. It is certain that mar- 
tyra, and many with no claim to the title, have ceased to feel 
pain, and even experienced pleasure, while put to the torture, 
or expiring amidst the flames; it is eertain thet wine, anger, 
fanaticism, or any land engrossing stimulus, baa ren- 
dered, or at least often renders, the system insensible to pain, 
and endows it with what seems superhuman strength: but that 
any of these eauses could canfer so complete an i of 
external ae remained to be established by the. covulsionists 


of St Medard 
' Although an epileptic state attended the greatest number of 
emes, 55 char: ss aii of Sora ians Ai AnS were 
remarked. Some individuals barked like dogs, others imitated 
the cry of cats, a third party swallowed live coals, while a fourth 
hesied and said mass.“ The hostile and now dissomfited 
y of priests, the Jesuits, treated —for, whatever might be their 
eonviction, it was elearly their interest to treat—these 
as gross delusions. But the great body of Frenchmen, and per- 
haps what is styled the seen public in all Catholic- countries, 
esteemed res as 105 glori 7 and the mukitudes who 
were convulsed at his grave as devout persons especially fa- 
vowed by Heaven through · his instrumentality. All die ein 
cumstances may now be called the work of imagination; and. 
after divesting them of their miraculous vheraeter, it may now 
be granted that, acting under a certain strong moral impres- 
sion, persons susceptible from constitution were affected with 
convulsions, acquired immense muscular s th and insen- 
sibility to pain, and derived great benefit to their health on 
e Bar tomb. Or the subject may be summarily dismissed, 
3 ing these manifestations to be those of lunacy, instead 
proofs of divine interposition. Whatever opinion may be 
oid the lapse of a century bas undoubtedly c the 
ium through whicb such events are viewed. It would then 
have been as great a departure from sound sense and sound re- 
ligion to > impuga their divine origin and miraculous character, 
æ it w now be to hold an opposite course. Phenomena 
precisely similar to those which have been described, character- 
ised the “ dancing mania” which desolated and disgraced the 
population’ of the middle countries of Continental Europe du- 
ring the fourteenth century.f ‘The dancers fell, shrieked, were 
convulsed, saw visions, and, were insensible to external impres- 
sions. The only element in which these ecstasies differed from 
those of St M was their spontaneity. They affected the 
mind and body without reference to place or person—to the 


” © Diction, des Sciences Medicales, vol. vi. p. 210, art. “ Convulsionaire.” 
+ The Epidemics of the Middle Ages, by J. F. C. Hecker, translated by 
B. G. Babington, M.D. p. 5. 
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dust of dead or the orisons of living saints. The priesis of Mat 
era found it expedient to denounce the affection as the work of 
Satan or his satellites, and employed the whole artillery of book 
and bell in exorcising the dancing demons. . 

Considerable spece has been occupied in detailing these events, 
not only because they furnish parallels to some cases about to 
be related, but because they are themselves examples of one of 
the most singular forms which fanaticism bas assumed. Patients 
who support suffering from bang endowed with a stoical indif. 
ference to pain,—or who, from the abstraction in whieh they are 
plunged, cannot be roused by external impressions, or who are, 
to a certain degree, actually insensible,—are to be met with in 
every hospital. But the most curious instanee which I have 
examined, is that of a female who believed herself to be at once 
immortal and invulnerable. Her belief was so far well founded; 
for on the infliction of various injuries which were resorted to 
experimentally, she betrayed no agitation, or other indication 
that she was conscious that her skin had been pricked, pierced, 
or cut. She either did not feel, or possessed the power of re- 
sisting and concealing the effects of pain. Humanity and policy 
set limits to the extent to which this insensibility could be put 
to the test; and although the subject of the experiment peti» 
tioned daily to be discharged from the mouth of a e 
pounder, her obtuseness of sensation was tried chiefly by means 
of pins, scarificators, setor needles, and similar instruments. 
Yet during the application of what would have proved intolen. 
able torture to another person, ber courage, or complacency, or 
insensibility, remained indomitable and impertucbable. Al- 
though composed and tranquil, and even smiling, during such 
l tions, she was evidently acting under the influence of a 
Ingh-wrought enthusiasm, and an unimpaired conviction of the 
exemption from the ordinary physical laws to which she laid 
claim. The strength of her moral feeling in other words, the 
impression upon one pert of the nervous systera—rendered inert 
the sensation of pain, or the impression upon another part. Nor 
is this the prerogative of lunatics and fanatics alone. When 
Cranmer was brought to the stake, he held his offending right 
hand steadily amid the flames, as if the consuming and agonis: 
ing power of the fire recoiled and were as nothing before the in- 
tensity of his devotion and the firmness of his purpose.* 

Some difficulty would be found in discovering exact parallels 
to the Demonomaniacs of St Medard the inmates of an 
asylum ; for even mad miracle-mongers seldom pretend to pos- 
sess, or to be benefited by, such gifts as those with which the 
ashes of Paris were endowed. Many features of coincidence, 
however, will be detected in the following cases. 


è Southey's History of the Church, vol. ii. p. 240. 
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Case IV.—C. W. æt. 60. 
Predominating Orpans.— Wonder, Ideality, Firmness, Veneration. 


This patient has been insane for many years; but, according 
to hia own estimate, he was cured of all mental disease at a re. 
mote period. From the same authority we learn that he bas 
from youth been a martyr to the persecutions of evil spirits of 
all sorts and dimensions. To the machinations of these he is 
stiil exposed, and he bows before their dominion as the savage 
at the shrine of his demon-god. He confesses to have been at 
two several periods incurably deranged, and incorrigibly wicked. 
To the epochs at which these moral taints were eradicated we 
would especially refer. 

When his malady first appeafed he was residing in his native 
parish; and, according to the prescription of the minister and 
sundry wise women, he was bound hand and foot, carried to the 
churchyard, and si ar within the ruined walls of what had 
formerly been the place of worship. He was there left in com- 
pany with three women similarly affected, to await midnight, 
which was to prove the critical season. The propitious hour 
arrived, the bonds fell from his limbs, and he arose free and 
unfettered by his complaint. His companions were not so for- 
tunate; but he had the ungallantry, or, as he regards it, the 
piety, to leave them to their fate. Such practices are still per- 
severed in. I have examined a woman whose condition, to the 
surprise of her relatives, was unaltered by bathing her head in 
St Fillan's spring. 

Was there trick or deception in these transactions? or were 
the parties mutually deveived by their own superstitious feelings ? 
We may at least conclude that Wonder, Veneration, and Hope, 
dictated the ordeal, and that the same feelings made it, or made 
it appear, successful, The minister trusted implicitly in the ef- 
ficacy of his prescription; he believed that the holy character of 
the place would effect that which science had attempted in vain ; 
and the patient, parapen in this trust, and convinced espe- 
cially that the efficacy would be developed at a particular mo- 
ment, exerted that strength which persons labouring under ner- 
vous diseases alone possess, burst the bonds, and arose changed, 
in so far as he would be looked upon by himself and by others 
as a favoured and heaven-protected mortal. At. a subsequent 
period the public functionaries had formed a different opinion, 
and he was cognosced. Here commences the series of misde- 
meanours of which he is self-accused. They consisted in the 
inordinate activity of Amativeness and the other propensities, 
He became a terror unto himself; for while irresistibly hurried 
toward sensual gratification, he felt all the agonies of impicty 
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and moral pollution. These tendencies were, as he expresses it, 
lashed out of him. The keeper to whom he was committed was 
of the old school, and preferred the virtue of a whip to that of 
persuasion. We know not whether the possessed literally kissed 
the hand of his unmerciful exorcist; but he expresses his sense 
of gratitude for the system of castigation to which he was sub- 
jected: he declares that every laceration of his back diminished 
the strength of his inclinations; that, in short, he was cured b 
the cat-o’-nine-tails. Three things are certain—that he was 4. 
fected with satyriasis, that he was lashed without compunction, 
and that under this discipline his vicious propensities were ex- 
tinguished or subdued. 


Case V. A. D. et. $0. 


Dimensions of the Head. 

Ear to Philoprogenitivess. .. .. ... 4. .. . . .. . 4 inches. 
one ncentrativeness....... 0er eee 4b 
- Self-Esteem ee. 472 
* Firmness .. 5 y's 

Veneration.. 510 
Benevolence . 675 
Com n b 
.. Individuality . . . .. . . . . . . . 4 76 
From Cautiousness to Cautiousness . . . .. 5 7 
. Secretiveness to Secretiveness . 51. 


. Destruetiveness to Destructiveness, 
„ Combativeness to Combativenese ......4 
„ Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality...7,'; 
Predominaling Organ. Wonder, Veneration, Firmness, Cautioueness, De- 
structiveness, 
Deficient Organs.— Hope, Self-Esteem. 


This woman underwent a regular tutelage for religious 
mania. She has nursed the seeds of her Wala within her 
for years, and, as they grew, rejoiced in their growth. Her 
conviction of unworthiness, arising from a large Veneration 
and small Self-Esteem and Hope, was a hoarded treasure, 
which, with the true characteristic of a miser, she would 
not exchange for its real value, the practical duties of life. 
Originally endowed with strong religious feelings, she was 
thrown into a situation where they were strengthened and stir- 
red up until they usurped the place and influence of every other 
power. As a girl, she was known as despondingly pious, as 
fondly attached to home and its sources of ee and as dis- 
inclined to try or to trust to those of the world. She resided 
with a relation in the country, who saw little society, and who, 
being devout in disposition, and ignorant that an exalted state 
of religious fecling 1s not rational religion, rather encouraged her 
serious temper of mind. Thus prompted, she became affected 
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with a species of bibliolatry. Her days were spent in reading 
committing.to memory, or interpreting the pages of the sacred 
volume ; her nights passed in a sleepless anxiety to discover the. 
hidden meanings of the difficulties which she encountered. In 
thjsipeeypation she believed the whole circle of Christian duties 
1o..cgnaigt.. She now doubted the truths in which ‘she had 
hitherto believed, and ultimately took refuge in a. new religion. 
New she held, that so much was ineumbent on man, and so in- 
adequate were her moral e that sbe must perish in 
her disohedience and unbelief. Her friends indipate this as the 
int at which her mind bent and broke under the self-imposed 
arden. . Closer observers would fix upon an earlier period; 
for there often appears.a greater degree of infatuation and folly 
in training the mental. powers in such a manner as to predispose 
to insanity, than in the. extravagancies which characterise insa- 
nity dell. „Her mind now became a mere conflict between de- 
spair aud devotion— between the terror of deficient Hope and 
large Cautiousness, and the longing to propitiate by reverence, 
that Being towards whom Hope directs its aspirations. She de- 
claged herself to be irreclaimably wicked, to have been specifi- 
cally exoluded from the wide pale of salvation, to be actually a 
murderer of God, the very deicide who nailed our Saviour to 
the cross. To this horrible idea she clung as if it had been ne- 
cessary to her existence; and yet, to escape from the fear which 
it created, she had the daring to attempt suicide. This singular 
compound feeling is inexplicable save by . analysis. 
But by the employment of this agent we find, tliat a large Won- 
der and a considerable Ideality would give to her religious 
views the colouring of awe and mysticism; that a large Cau- ` 
tiousness, excited by this moral dar added the sentiment 
of fear to superstition ;. that despondency. resulted from the 
same organ associated with a very deficient Hope; and that the 
determination to put an end to her sufferings and existence was 
conferred by the activity. of three of the largest organs in the 
head—Firmness, Destructivenesa, and Secretiveness. So ivve, 
terate was the suicidal tendency, that, besides stratagems innne 
‘erable, in all probability suggested by this determination, up- 
wards of a. dozen of actual attempts were frustrated. Connected 
with the hallucination by which she was persecuted, are the 
henomena. which class her with some of the heroines of St 
edard. In them a certain religious delusion—that, of the 
sanctity and salutiferous virtues of a certain place or person - 
produced strong convulsions ; in her a similar religious delusion 
that of her having been an active agent in the crucifixion— 
likewise produces convulsions. In both the paroxysm: took. 
place when a certain class of. feelings predominated ;; in, both 
pain was said to be no longer felt; in both, the person affected. 
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cried besecchingly for the infliction of pain; and in both the 
consequences were so far beneficial, that tranquillity and a nearer 
approach to health succeeded. ? 
I have seen this person in a voluntary convulsion fit, or one 
which it was in her power to produce by dwelling on particular 
objects of thought, continue to scream for a quarter of an hour 
at the utmost pitch of a shrill voice “ Pluck out my eye; ‘cut 
off my hand; they have offended; I am lost, condemned!” 
As these lugubrious exclamations were accompanied by a look 
of absolute abandonment—by violent tossing of every limb, 
the writhing of the whole body, indeed the action of every 
muscle—the effect upon the mind of a spectator was unmingled 
horror. Confessedly these paroxysms recurred only when reli- 
gion, or rather the destruction of the religious hopes in which 
she had been taught, or in which she had taught herself, to be- 
lieve, was obtruded upon her recollection. She was tranquillizedt 
exhausted by these exacerbations, however violent they might 


These points of similarity, and the fact that a permanent con- 
valescence is anticipated, appear to shew, that there may be 
convulsionaires without the aid of the relics of the Abbé Paris 
the moral cause being, however, in both cases the same. 


(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE XI. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION FOLLOWED IN 
THE REV. J. C. BRUCE'S ACADEMY AT NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. f , A 7 


Mr Conn, during his stay at Newcastle, visited the acade, 
my kept by the Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, A. M. in No. 80, 
Percy Street, and was greatly pleased with the system pursued, 
the appearance of intelligence and happiness in the pupils, and 
the extensive and correct knowledge which they had acquired. 
The acadeiny is conducted on the modern principle of tease 
both languages and useful knowledge; of exciting in the pupils 
an interést in, and love for, their studies; of relieving attention 
by regular changes in the objeets pursued; and above all, of 
bringing a great amount of adult mind to bear upon the minds 
of the young, there being eight assistants employed in teaching 
about 120 pupils. Mr Combe requested Mr Bruce to favour 
him with an- outline of his plan, with which solicitation he kindly 
complied, by addressing to him the following letter : 

VOL, Ix.— No. XLVI. um 
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“80 Pency STREET, NEWCASTLE, October 24, 1835. 

“ Dear Sir,—I felt sensibly your kindness in paying me a 
visit in school the other day, and was not a little gratifiel by 
the manner in which you expressed yourself respecting my ar- 
rangements. You requested an outline of my plans; I trust 
the enclosed documents are what you wished. 

„A good schoolmaster must be an enthusiast in his profession, 
and an enthusiast is always glad of any one who will listen with 
some degree of patience to his disquisitions on his favourite topic. 
Knowing that the world has in you a warm friend to education, 
I am going to indulge myself in same further explanations. 

“ You would wonder at seeing a person not yet arrived at the 
middle age of life at the head of so large an establishment. It 
was formed by the talents and exertions of my father, who died 
about a year ago, It is but four years since I was conjoined 
with him in the management of the school. 

«You will perceive that the py of education-pursued isa very 
comprehensive one, my object being to cultivate all the faculties 
with which Providence has endowed my young friends. A limb 
of gigantic growth attached to a body of diminutive proportions 
is justly considered a deformity ; 80 also is it unseemly to be- 
hold a mind having one of its faculties cultivated to the utmost, 
whilst all the rest are unnurtured. The young mind, too, is 
incapable of long attention to one subject; and I find the obser- 
vation of Cicero a just one, that the mind is more completely 
relieved by a change of occupation than by inaction. Many of 
my pupils, until a late period of their education, are undecided 
as to the choice of a profession; it is necessary, therefore, that 
they should prepare for ey opening which may occur. Besides, 
by giving them a tolerably extensive view of literature and 
science, they have set before them the means of judging what 
path of life may be most congenial to their tastes. And further, 
as most of my pupils eventually en in the ordinary commer- 
cial pursuits, it is satisfactory to think, that they do not become 
engrossed in businéss before they have imbibed a taste for know- 
ledge, and have been made acquainted with the manner in which 
cue favourite branch of study may be pursued at the hours of 

isure. 

“ have already mentioned the manner in which the study. of 
the practical sciences was introduced among us. 

“The order which we pursue in this department is this. The 
first course is Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By Natural 
Philosophy I mean Somatology, Mechanics, Pneumatics, Elec- 
tricity, &c. Familiar lectures on these subjects are given on the 
Tuesday and Thursday, illustrated, of course, by experiments ; 
and on the Saturday a lecture on Astronomy is delivered, deve- 
loping the application of many of the laws demonstrated in the 
other part of the course. 
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s The second course is Chemistry, which is always a favourite 
one; with it we conjoin, on the Saturday morning, the study of 
Geology. I always encourage my young pupils to repeat m 
experiments for themselves, and to make little collections of mi- 
nerals, which gives them a wonderful interest in these pursuits. 

Our third course is Mental and Animal Physiology. ‘Fhe 
corporeal structure of man and the lower animals occupies us the 
two days; on the third we are engaged with the examination of 
our mental faculties. ; 

The pupils are frequently examined upon the topics brought 
before them, and once 1 80 they are required to write an es- 
say upon one or other of them. , 

“ I carefully avoid giving them a larger quantity of information 
at one time than their minds ean easily retain, and am seldom, 
in my examinations, mortified by proofs of incapacity or inat- 
tentton. ; 

„Each course occupies a half year. 1 

„Mathematics has always been made an important study 
in this academy, but I do not know that there is any thing new 
in our plans. Perhaps we are paying increased attention to the 
philosophy of Algebra and Arithmetic. ‘Twice a-weck all the 
pupils in Algebra are assembled, and are instructed in the theo- 
ry and in the principles of the operations with which, at other 
times, they are made practically familiar; the same process is 
pursued with those in Arithmetic. On the other hand, we are 
anxious to exhibit to them the practical application of those 
parts of the mathematics which are chiefly presented to them in 
a theoretical form Euelid's Elements, for example; with this 
view we occasionally perambulate the fields as practical land- 
surveyors. 

The languages are taught as I believe they are elsewhere. 
The General Grammar Class” is composed of several of the 
higher Latin classes, for the purpose of pursuing in conjunction 
the study of the grammar of the Latin and English languages. 
By comparing these and other tongues together, we shall best 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of each; and this is perhaps the 
only way to acquire an acquaintance with the general principles 
of language. 

Geography is one of those useful and interesting studies which 
we never lose sight of— All the pupils engage in it from the 
earliest period. O Wa 

“ I have drawn out the scheme of . General Arrangement” 
exactly as the school is worked at present; and have selected, 
almost at random, an individual fram the higher and one from 
the lower ranks, as further illustrations of the distribution of 

school hours, Other individuals from the same ranks would ex- 
hibit a somewhat different arrangement, 


Mm2 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 


“sh 2p Assist. 3p Assist. 71 Assist. | 8TH Ass gr. 
6th Reading 3d Latin.—Vir-| 3d Reading 4th Reading 5th Readin; 8th Arithmetic 
| - |Class—History | Mathematics. | gil and Greek Class—History Chase History Clasa- Scho] Class. Ist French 
|. | of England. Grammar. of Greece. of Rome. Collection. 9th Do. Class. 
9} |— z 
lst Latin.— 2d English 4th Latin.— 8d English 6th Latin.— | 2a French 
Horace and Grammar. Ovid. Grammar. Pheed. Fables. 
104 Livy. Do. 
2d Reading |General Gram. |‘ Ist Elocution ſöth Latin Class. Ciphering and | Superintending | th Reading e 
Claas. History] mar Class. Class. Eutropius. Arithmetic at | the Writing o German. 
11 of Greece. Seats. Latin — 
mE i 1 22 
: lst Euclid and | 2d Euclid and | Superintending 
5 3d Euclid. Altes of Theory of 8 
z Arithmetie. ks. 


Writing. | Writing. | Writing. 
Drawing on Tuesday and Friday. 


Mental Arithmetic and Tables. 


2d Latin. Sal- 
Mathematics. lust and Horace: Arithmetic. 
2d Greek. | 


3d Geography | 5th Geograph: 
Clue. Cin 


INDIVIDUAL ARRANGEMENT,—SENIOR Puri. 
84 hre, | French, to 93 | Latin, 10} | Math. 11 | Reern. } | Euclid, 12112 p. m. | Writing, 23 | Recrn. 3 | Tables, 3) | Math. 44 | Geogry. 5}. 
Junior Poris on THR Lowxst Fonn. 
8} hre.| Writ. to 9Arith. 9)\Recrn. 10 Eng. Gr. 10}/Recrn. 10}|Read. I1jArith. 1212 f. . Writ. 27 Reern. 3 Tab. and Arith. 33;Recrn. 4 Rend. 4) Geog. 54. 
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A new general arrangement is required every half-year, to 
meet changing circumstances, In minor matters, I give 
prominence to a pursuit which, at the next season, I may throw. 
for a time into the shade. Since you visited us, I have assigned: 
a longer time than usual to the first French class, circumstances 
ic qulring it at present. 

“ You will perhaps be surprised at the formidable array of as- 
sistants which the scheme prescnts. It requires some explana- 
tion. I do not myself undertake the responsible charge of many. 


classes; I am chiefly engaged in superintending others. I have 


four regular assistants resident with me in the house; two others : `. 
I look upon in the light of junior assistants, but they are wholly `: - 


engaged in teaching; the seventh is a female relative of my 


own, whose services amongst the younger pupils are peculiarly - 


valuable; the eighth is the French-master, whose services are 
required during only two bours of the day. Besides these, twe 


drawing-masters attend on the drawing-days. With scarcely en 


exception, all my pupils learn drawing. 


“ I fear I have erred in giving you too many particulars rather 
than too few; but should you require any further information, . 
I shall feel gratified by our demanding it. I trust I need not 


say that I shall be g 


to learn. I am, dear Sir, yours re- 
spectfully, aN 


J. C. Bauce.”. , 


This communication speaks for itself. Mr Combe subse. ~ . ~ 
quently conversed with a young gentleman who had been edu- - 
cated at Mr Bruce's academy, and who had afterwards gone 


to Glasgow to pursue his medical studies at the college there: 


and he assured him that the elements of chemical and anatomt ` | 


cal knowledge, which he had acquired from Mr Brace, proved 
of the greatest value to Hien whan he commenced his regular 


studies,—and that, from the first, he was familiar with the prin- . l 


ciples, terms, genoral bearing, as well as many of the details, of 
these sciences, and profited as much by the first course of lec. 
tures on them as boys who entered without this preparatory 
training generally did by the first and second. This fact we 


ean easily credit, for it stands to reason; and we hope thet Mr. 


Bruce’s success may prompt many teachers to follow his example 
His system and terms are explained in the following Outline: 


„Firat Division.— Reading, Writing and Arithmetic; En- 
glish Grammar, and the Rudiments of the Latin language. ` 

“ Second Division —Reading and Recitation ; Writing, &c. 
The advanced Rules of Arithmetic ; Mental Arithmetic. En- 
glish Grammar, and Exercises. Histories of England and Rome. 
Geography and the Use of the Globes. In Latin the Grammar- 


is pursue J, Turner’s Grammatical Exercises are written, and“ . 
several of the following authors successively read: Lertures - 
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Select, Eutropius, Cornelius Nepos, Phedrus, Cæsar, Ovid, 
Virgil. Greek Grammar. French. Drawing. 

“<t Third Division.—English Grammar: The Derivation and 
Stricture of the English Language, and English Composition. 
Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry ; Mental Arithinetic ; 
the Nature of Foreign Exchanges; Practical Geometry, Mensu- 
ration, Euclid, Algebra, Trigonometry, plane and spherical; 
Navigation with Lunar Observations, Land Surveying, Me- 
chanics, Fluxions, &c.—In Latin: Sallust, Horace, Cicero, 
Livy,’ Terence, Tacitus, &c; Mairs Latin Exercises; Latin 
Versification.—In Greek: New Testament, Analecta Minora, 
“Kenfophon, Homer, &c. Sandford's Greek Exercises.—Geogra- 
phy: The Natural Aspect, the political and commercial Rela- 
tions of tHe various Countries of the Earth; Ancient Geography. 
Astrononiy, with the Use of the Globes and the Construction of 
Maps.—History: Universal History, Ancient and Modern. 
French. Drawing. f 

* Philosophical Courses.—The following subjects are in 
succession presented to the view of the senior pupils. Natu- 
ral Philosophy, comprehending Mechanics, Pneumaties, Elec- 
tricity, &c.; Chemistry; Geology and Mineralogy. Natural 
History ; with reference especialły to the Mechanism and Physio- 
logy of the Human Frame. Mental Philosophy and the Belles 
Lettres. The Evidences of Christianity. The Religious In- 
struction of the pupils is, in all the departments, made an object 
of primary importance. 

, TERMS. For Day Scholars : Entrance to the Academy one 
Guinea; pupils in the first Division, L. I, 1s. per quarter; 
pupils in the second Division, L. 2, 28. per quarter; pupils in 
the third Division, L. 3, 3s. per quarter; French 10s. 6d. and 
Drawing 58. 6d. each per quarter extra; Dining for Day Board- 
ers, L. 2, 2s. per quarter — For Boarders: Entrance two 

ineas; Board and Education of pupils in the first Division, 

35, per annum; ditto, second Division, L. 40 per annum; 
digto, third Division, L. 45 per annum. Washing, 14s. per 
quarter. French 108. 6d. Drawing 58. 6d. per quarter ex- 
tra each. A quarter's previous notice or a quarter s payment 
is required on the removal of a pupil.“ 


Mr Combe wrote Mr Bruce a note, pointing out to him that 
he had omitted to mention the arrangements for affording exer- 
cise tp his boarders, and also the state of their sleeping apart- 
ments as to ventilation. Mr Bruce sent him the folowing reply : 


„PD An Sin, Percy STREET, 26th October 1885. 


“T avail myself of the earliest opportunity of replying to your 
oblighhg inquiries. I shall be glad of your inserting in the Jour- 
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nal any portion, altered as your judgment may suggest, of my 
communication. The number of pupils in the Academy at this 
moment is 126. I desired some of my boys, to-day, to write 
out their own individual arrangements, which I enclose. One 
of the principal difficulties I have to cope with is, to make my 
arrangements so as to suit those who are not studying languages, 
and those whose advancement in one branch of education consi- 
derably exceeds that in another. This difficulty, I expect, will 
diminish every year; in this part of the country separate charges 
were formerly made for each separate branch of education, and the 
term card was like a bill of fare: some parents selected this 
branch, and some another ; some suffered their children to begga 
a study as soon as they were fit for it, others kept them in the 
elementary: branches as long as possible; and yet all were to be 
kept constantly employed during school bours. To obviate this 
difficulty, my father and I divided the school into the three divi- 
sions in the prospectus, holding out every inducement to parents 
to allow us to advance in every point the education of their chil- 
dren without restriction. 

„ I have at present eighteen boarders (including two young re- 
latives of my own); with this number I have been accustomed to 
consider my house full; at the same time had I the prospect of 
increasing my number by four, I should convert another room 
into a sleeping apartment. Our bed-rooms are thus occupied: 
in one room seven young gentlemen sleep, in another ſour and 
a tutor, in another four and a tutor, in another two, and 
in another one. The last, room is set apart as a sick-cham- 
ber, into which we may immediately put any one exhibiting 
any symptoms which may excite suspicions of infectious com- 
plaints. The room is not so occupied at present, not one case 
of sickness requiring medical aid having occurred during the 
twelvemonth that T have had charge of the house. You ask 
after the manner in which we provide for bodily exercise. 
The young gentlemen rise at half-past six; between seven 
and half-past eight, when we begin public school, they read 
a portion of the Scriptures, attend family prayers, look over 
the lessons they have pepa the night before, have a run 
in the play-ground for about a quarter of an hour, and breakfast. 
From twelve to one o'clock they take an ordy walk in the 
country, or have gymnastics ; at one they dine; after dinner till 
two o'clock is at their own disposal, and they romp in the play- 
ground, or amuse themselves at drawing, as they think proper. 
You will observe our first occupation in school after dinner is of 
a kind requiring the least possible mental effort. From a quar. 
ter-past five until a quarter to seven, they spend in the play- 
ground, with the exception of the time occupied in taking tea. 
At a quarter to seven they are called in to prepare their lessons 
for the next day; at eight we have family prayers; after that 
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the young gentlemen have a little bread and milk, and at about 
half-past eight retire to bed: any of the elder ones wha have im- 
proved their time during the day, and wish, for some specified 
urpose, to remain up, are always allowed to do so. for an hour 
onger. 

Boys usually provide for themselves athletic games, indepen- 
dently 2 any bie ene rovisions for exercise; thls: 
in the play-ground attached to the premises, I have erected poles, 
parallel bars, &c. for gymnastic exercises: they also have a little 
car, in which they revolve one another with great rapidity round 
the ground to the speedy exhaustion of the dara Pi energies, 
&a. During the months of August and September Mr Ro 
of Edinburgh attends to give lessons in gymnastics and fencing 
I have taken a garden immediately adjoining the play-ground, 
for the farther amusement of my pupils (having already one for 
my own amusement, and for the supply of the family with vege- 
tables, &c.), and I shall do all in my power to induce them to 
cultivate it diligently and perseveringly. 

„ I do not know that our noon-day walk will meet with your 
approval; but there are some boys who, unless they were re- 
quired to take exercise, would not, either from a studious dis 
sition, or from quiet and retiring habits, exert voluntarily their 
muscular system to the extent which health requires. On a 
Saturday afternoon we take a more extensive and less constrain- 
ed ramble, 

I have thus endeavoured faithfully and without reserve to 
answer your inquiries ; and, allow me to say, I feel much obliged 
to you for the kind interest which these inquiries manifest. 
Sometimes descriptions look better on paper than the reality does 
on actual inspection, Should you have leis during the short 
remainder of your stay at Newcastle to look in upon me at any: 
time, I shall feel very great pleasure in shewing you our sleepin 

apartments and play-ground, that you may witness any dead. 
vantages under which we labour, as well as any advantages 
which we may possess. , 

‘You observed to me, when I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
that, under the system we pursued, very little severity would be 
necessary. In connection with this subject I may mention one 
fact: for a year past, and I believe for some years previous, not 
a single instance of fighting’ has occurred amongst the boys. I 
believe that, amongst so large a number of boys, their boxing 
propensities are generally more frequently manifested. Occa- 
sionally complaints are brought to me of one boy having annoy- 
ed another in some way : anxious to repress all unfeeling rudeness 
on the one hand, and querulousness on the other, I generally 
tell the complainant to apply to me again at some leisure time, 
probably an hour or two afterwards; and the consequence is, I 
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seldom hear any thing of it again, the parties having become 
friends in the interval. 5 

s As a farther demonstration of kindly feeling on the part of 
the pupils, I have enclosed two printed papers, which the inte- 
rest you take in the development of character assures ma you 
will not think an intrusion of private or trifling affairs upon your 
attention. I am, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, ,. „ nt 
J. C. Breoct.® „, 

On the Loth of October, Mr Combe again visited Mr Brucë's 
Academy, and found the facts mentioned in this letter confirm- 
ed by his own observations, He mentioned to Mr Bruce that 
he considered the number of pupils too great in the sleeping 
apartments for their size. : 


— 


1 


ARTICLE XII. 


` F 1 
PHRENOLOGICAI, ANALYSIS OF THE CHARACTER OF 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, recently executed at Glasgow fur Murder.“ 


On the 29th of September 1885, George Campbell was execut- 
ed at Glasgow for murder. As the crime was characterized by pe- 
culiarly atrocious features, and his conduct, on receiving sentence, 
marked by unparalleled ferocity, I was anxious to ascertain how 
far the developments, in a phrenological point of view, harmo- 
nized with so strongly marked and singular a character. Ha, 
ving asked permission of the Magistrates to take a cast of his 
head after death, the request was, in the most liberal manner, at 
once granted, and a cast was accordingly taken. On examining 
this cast, I, as well as every one conversant with Phrenology by 
whom it was seen, perceived at once that it in a most remark: 
able degree confirmed the doctrines of Gall. Conceiving, how- 
ever, that a previous knowledge of the individual mi Fi have 
had some influence in swaying our judgments, and making us 
see a greater analogy between the physical organization and the 
menial character than was actually warranted by circumstances, 
I came to the resolution 5 song the cast to an eminent 

hrenologist in Edinburgh, for the purpose of learning what in. 
ference e aay bias and in 3 ignorance of the per: 
son from whom it was taken—would draw from it. To prevent 
the possibility of any pag Co being aroused on his part, tbe cast 
was forwarded, not to him, but to another gentleman, why was 
requested to deliver it into his hands, without saying whose head 
it was, by whom it was sent, or from what quarter it came., To 
make assurance doubly sure, that portion of the neck at the 


From the Glasgow Courier of 22d October 1835. 
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angle of the jaw, marked by the pressure of the rope, was care- 
fully removed. No external mark was thus left to indicate that 
the person had perished by strangulation, nor did the counte- 
nance display the slightest appearance of violent death. This 
fact may be verified by any person who chooses to examine the 
cast. The gentleman to whom it was sent performed his part 
with scrupulous fidelity, and handed the cast to the object of its 
destination. Mr ——,” says he, had no information except 
what he has prefixed to his paper, and the knowledge of the fact 
that tlie cast was that of a dead man.“ “ This information re- 
fers to the age, temperament, and education of the criminal— 
circumstances which must always be known before any thing 
like a just deduction can be drawn. 

. Campbell was of Irish parentage. In appearance he was a 
good-looking, and rather prepossessing young man. In stature he 
stood about five feet seven inches; he was cleanly made, and rather 
athletic. While very young he entered the army, where he re- 
mained seven years. Of his general conduct there I am unable to 
learn any thing that can be depended upon: suffice it to say, he 
was at one time severely flogged for striking his sergeant. On 
leaving the army, he went to his father’s house, but soon left it 
in consequence of some family quarrels. He then took up his 
lodgings with a woman named Hanlin, with whose daughter 
(and with the mother also, if accounts can be trusted) he lived 
in a state of fornication. Hanlin’s house was a most abandoned 
one. Lord Meadowbank, one of the Judges before whom 
Campbell was tried, pronounced it, with great truth and force 
of language, a den of infamy, and the old woman the pre- 
siding demon of the place.” It was for murdering this woman 
that Campbell paid the forfeit of his life. He had frequently 
Are to murder her, and one day carried his purpose iuto 
effect, by literally, and in the most determined and ferocious 
manner, trampling her to death. After committing this crime, 
he made no attempt to ary et but went and informed the neigh. 
bours that the woman had killed herself by drinking. He was 
apprehended, tried, and convicted, very much to his own astonish. 
ment; and when sentence was upon him, he burst forth 
into a volley of imprecations against the Judges, such as never 
before polluted a court of justice. Those present on the occasion 
describe his conduct as unutterably horrible and disgusting. 
On being taken to the condemned cell, he seemed more atten- 
tive to his food than to any thing else, complained bitterly of the 
jail allowance, and expressed t satisfaction when supplied 
with food of a better quality. He was grossly ignorant, ebdu- 


Having been the medium of communication between the writer of the 
present article and the phrenologist to whom the cast was sent, we are able 
to certify the correctness of these statements. The cast is now in the mu- 

eum of the Phrenological Soclety.—Ep. T. J. 
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Yate, and impenitent. The respectable Catholic clergymen by 
whom he was attended (for he belonged to that Church) had 
great difficulty in making him comprehend almost any thing. 
To the last he denied his guilt, He may have acknowledged it 
privately to his eoofessor ; but this, of course, is not known. He 
was vain of bis persan, and inclined to dress neatly. As a proof 
of this—he devoted a quarter of an hour, immediately previous 
to bis. execution; to. curling his hair. On mounting the scaffold, 
he displayed wonderful firmness; walking erectly, tossing his hend 
back in a theatrical manner, and having a bold swaggering ap- 

„All accounts in representing his life, so far-as 
it is known, as rude, turbulent, and debauched. To the young 
woman with whom he ċohabited, he was attached, although this 
did not prevent him from occasionally beating ber, I suppose in 
his drunken fits. The attachment was returned on her part, aud 
remained uaweakened even after he murdered. her mother :, she 
visited him · in jail subsequently to his condemnation, and seemed 
much affected by his situation. Having made these preliminary 
remarks, let us now tum to the phrenological analysis, which 
ia as follows o 


t Plaster cast-sixe a little above average—temperament ner- 
vous-bilious—age 25—uneducated—dissipated. 


“J was struck with the resemblance of this cast to that of 
the too famous Thurtell, in the Phrenvlogical Society's collec- 
tian, —only that Thurtell's Benevolence was larger, and his bead 
generally and, on turning to the development preserve 
ed of Thurtell in the Phrenological Journal, vol. i. p: 628; 
(but not till I had noted down that of the cast sent me), I foun 
them to agree to a t extent. The individual from whom 
this east was taken, being uneducated, and having possessed an 
active temperament, d give unrestrained vent to a degre 
of animalism and selfishness, which must have rendered him 
a nuisance to his neighbourhood. He has the organization of 
gress sensuality in all its three pointes, Even when sober, he 

the tendency to brawling and bullying—a compound of im» 
pudent assurance, self-conceit, vanity, insolence, tyranny, obsti+ 
nacy, violence, and cruelty; but, when drunk, a strait-waist- 
coat, or a cell in the poliee. office, would be absolutely necessary. 
He would be loud, boisterous, opinionative, and contentious, and 
his oaths and imprecations wou be horrible while his abuse 
would have in it an energy, malignity, a rossness Harl 
his own. His selfishness would be unmitigated ; Tresping, 
without ever giving, would characterize him. His indifference 
to the misfortunes or sufferings of others would be marked ; and 
scenes of suffering, such as exccutions, floggings, surgical opera- 
tions, prize and cock fights, would greatly delight him. A 
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single word which he felt as slighting or ridiculing him, would 
be returned by a blow; but many an insult he would put on 
others, and in many a brawl he would be engaged. Neverthe- 
less, he would not expose himself to unnecessary danger, but 
would calculate his adversary's strength before he proceeded ‘to 
beat and bruise him or her ; for his utter want of refinement and 
generosity would make no difference of sex or age, saving al- 
ways the very young—for the only soft corner of his heart 
seems to have been love of children. He was cunning, and pro- 
bably a measureless liar, both in his vain-glorious boastings, and 
for all other selfish ends. He was a plotter and manceuverer ; 
but although, from miserable reasoning powers, his schemes 
would be ill-laid, he would have great pride in being thought a 
t deep dog. He was superstitious, a lover of the marvellous, 
and accessible to religious terrors; a ghost would settle him in 
his most boisterous moments. He would court society, and dis- 
Ke solitude; seeking, of course, to be always the cock of the 
company, for there would be about him a great share of vulgar 
sel eal pi a 

The knowing faculties seem good, and must have given 
considerable aptness and quickness. The Locality would give 
a roaming turn, and a knowledge of places. There must have 
been order and: arrangement, which might shew themselves in 
neatness and tidiness of dress. There Is Music, or the love of 
it, strong; and ‘Time so largely endowed, as not only to aid 
music, but to give the power of telling the hour at any time 
without looking at the clock. The reflecting faculties are very 
poor indeed, which would produce a deficienty in sense, and an 
atter blindness to the simplest consequences. This defect would 
render abortive many à plan to deceive. Gambling and betting 
would have for this unfortunately organized being peculiur 
charms. He loved money, and would not be scrupulous about 
the means of getting it; while every farthing of it would go for 
‘selfish, and chiefly sensual indulgences. 

The cast appearing to have been taken after death, ¥ asked, 
and was informed that the individual is dead, and * has ceased 
from troubling ; and I congratulate all who knew him on the 
riddance. I should like to learn how he died—it could not ‘be 
peacefully in his bed. Query—Was he hanged for beating out 
rae one's brains, or otherwise murdering with ruthless brat 
lit 

Me If such was his fate, I have only to say, that in that en- 
lightened system of criminal treatment to which the country is 
coming, because it must, it needed not to have been so. A 
nitentiary department will come to be allotted for the constitu. 
tionally violent, brutal, and cruel, who will be put within walls 
for a long course of reformatory education, on the fitst convic- 
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tion, by which their dangerous. character is clearly proved. In 
a penitentiary founded on the humane principle of reformation 
without inflictive vengeance, even such a being as this might have 
been humanized, at least he would not have been permitted to 
annoy and endanger society. by a. long course of violence—to 
end, perhaps, in murder.” 
Remarks.—I am doubtful whether Secretiveness and Acqui- 
sitivensss are so large as is supposed. The thickness of the tem- 
poral muscle not being evident from a cast, has probably led the 
very able writer of the foregoing tu overrate them. He seems 
alsn to have made both Time and Tune larger than is justified 
by the appearance of the cast. Some, who have seen the cast, 
shave objected, that the distance from the ear to Individuality is 
larger than we might have been prepared for ; but phrenologists 
have long ceased to regard that measurement as any indication 
of the power of the intellect. The distance may be caused by a 
large middle lobe of the brain, as is the case in the present w- 
stance. The proper way to ascertain the point is to look how 
far forward the anterior Jobe projects from Constructiveness. 
The great size of Combativeness and Destructiveness, uncon- 
trolled by Benevolence, and called into fierce action by liquor, 
easily accounts for the murder. His astonishment at the ver- 
dict of “ Guilty” probably arose from deficiency in the power 
of understanding the force of testimony, owing to the smallness 
of the reflecting organs. Ignorant people are.very apt to indulge 
in absurd hopes, His great Love of Approbation, and his lar, 
Order, sufficiently explain the foppish freak of arranging his hair 
in curls at such a time, as well as the marked neatness of his 
dress as he appeared upon the scaffold, It is difficult to say 
what his religious feelings might have been, as probably his mind 
was never directed to them till after he was condemned. His 
denial of the crime makes good his claim to the character of a 
liar : his Love of Approbation would induce him to make it 
appear that he was innocent, and his Conscientiousness would be 
no match for this strong feeling. The affection of the woman 
for him was very natural, He was a good-looking fellow, and 
was doubtless so much attached to her by his large Adhesive- 
ness as to display affection when in good humour; and, when 
strong marks of affection are bestowed on a woman, she is cer- 
tain, in most cases, to return it. The organ on which the in- 
stinct of food is conceived to depend is large, which perhaps may 
explain his conduct with respect to the jail provisions, already 
alluded to, as well as his fondness for liquor. His good Time 
and Tune would probably give him a fondness for dancing, for 
which his figure was well. adapted ; but whether he really was 
iven to this amusement I have not been able to learn. That 
e was so, however, I have very little doubt. His great Ama- 
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tiveness was sufficiently apparent in the circumstances of his 
sensual career, i 
Altogether, the head of this man is such, that no good phre- 
nologist would hesitate one moment to say, that the lower pro- 
nsities must have been very p redominant, prevailing lamenta- 
Piy over the intellect and moral sentiments. His mode of life 
was extremely unfavourable to the exercise of the two latter, and 
must have tended to give to the first an enormous preponder- 
ance. Ignorance and dissipation acting together on such a mind, 
could hardly lead to any other result than the gallows. The 
analysis to which I have ventured to add these observations, 
will speak for itself. It is perhaps ane of the most skilful dis- 
plays of phrenological acumen of which we have any record, and 
speaks volumes for the science. Wherever the man’s character 
was known, the inference accords most minutely with it; and 
there is every reason to suppose, that, were those points cleared 
up of which we are still ignorant, the correspondence between 
them and the deduction would not be less striking. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the analysis is most important, and well 
worthy the attention of legislators. e 


ARTICLE XIII. 
DUBLIN PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held at their rooms, Upper 
Sackville Street, on Monday evening, 17th August 1835, which 
was very numerously attended. Professor Harrison took the 
chair, and explained the object of the meeting to be, to take 
measures for the formation of a General Association of the 
Phrenologists of Great Britain and Ireland, to meet annuall 
at any given time and place agreed upon, with a view to their 
assisting each other, and co-operating for the advancement of 
the science. 

Dr Evanson moved a resolution to this effect, and suggested 
that the annual meetings might be held immediately after the times 
and at the places fixed for the meetings of the British Associa- 
tion, without being in anywise connected with it. That gigan- 
tic asséciation had its own objects in view—the improvement and 
advancement of the physical sciences; yet many of its most dis- 
tinguished members would be happy to join in the furtherance 
of pee science; and a time more suited for having the 
collected wisdom of so many scientific individuals together could 
not be fixed upon than the meetings of the British Association. 

Dr Marsh seconded the resolution, and dilated with great 
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force upon the advantages of studying the mental manifestations ; 
drawing a line between the physical and metaphysical sciences. 

Dr M‘Dowell moved the appointment of a committee to carry 
the resolution above mentioned into effect. He acknowledged 
himself to have been most sceptical upon the utility of Phrenology 
as a science, until he had heard the admirable lectures of Dr 
Spurzheim in this city, from which time he had given the sub- 
ject his best consideration, and became, in a great degree, a con- 
vert to it. ; . 

Dr Houston presented himself to the meeting, having the day 

reviously obtained the skulls of the celebrated Dean Swift and 
Mrs Hesther Johnson, better known by the appellation “ Stella.” 
They had been entombed for one hundred years, and the coffius 
having been recently disturbed, in consequence of some improve- 
ment being about to be made in the vaults of St Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, permission was granted by the Very Rev. the Dean for 
their removal for a day or two, until accurate casts could be 
made of the skulls, with a view to the advancement of scientific * 
knowledge. On an examination of the Dean's skull, it would ap- 
pear, from the depression on the anterior part of the head, that 
the man must have been apparently an idiot *. The bones of the 
skull must have undergone iderable change during the ten 
or twelve last years of his life, while in a state of lunacy. The 
heads of children labouring under hydrocephalus often increase 
to a most extraordinary size. The identity of the skull was 
complete ; for it was handed down, and welt known by old per- 
sons in the neighbourhood of the Cathedral, that the Dean's 
head was sawed across before he was buried. The skull was 
found in this state in the coffin ; and the inscription on the lid left 
little doubt on the subject. The head of “ Stella” was found in 
the coffin next that of the Dean, inscribed with her name, &o. 

Dr Evanson remarked that the bones of the anterior part of 
the head were considerably thickened, and the internal surface 
of the skull did not exhibit those impressions of the convolu- 
tions which are to be found in the healthy subject. It was also 
on record, that after the skull had been opened, a quantity of 
water was found suffused upon the brain. It was not fair tocon- 
demn the science if this head were not found to give an idea of the 
Dean’s character; for Phrenology paid regard only to develop- 
ments occurring in the brain of a person in full heaith and vigour. 

Mr Snow Harris made a few observations on the e 
ing out Dr Evanson in his last observations. 

Captain Sir John Ross, R.N., here presented himself to the 
meeting, and was very warmly received. He said he had, dur- 
ing a period of family privation and illness, occupied himself 
with studying Phrenology, and after four years observation he was 


* We think this expression considerably stronger than is warranted by the 
cast of the skulL—Ep. 
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more and more convinced that the brain. was the organ of the. mind. 
He proved its practical utility often in the education of children; 
he had been the means of reconciling man and wife, who had 
disagreed with each other. In fact, it clearly pointed out the 
many imperfections of human nature, and taught every thing 
the Christian religion taught. He at one time undertook, from 
‘motives of humanity, to educate a child, whose father and mo- 
-ther had been hanged. At first the child was treated with great 
severity by those under whose care he had placed it. On his 
suggestion the treatment of the child was changed; in place of 
the usual severity being employed, the effect of being put into 
‘a dark room was tried, and in a short period the organization 
-was altered, and the character in proportion. It selecting the 
-crew of a ship he found it useful; he saw in whom he could 
-trust, and those whom he could not ; he was by it led to apply 
‘appropriate punishment, and during a period of ten years he 
‘never punished a man og ener bs he was led to this system by 
Phrenology. It was not fair (Captain Ross observed, in refer- 
-to the skal of Dean Swift) to raise a discussion upon skulls 
either aged or diseased.—He had attended a meeting of the 
Phrenological Society in London, to which a skull had been sent, 
with a sealed letter, from a person who knew the character of 
the man whose skull had been presented. Dr Spurzheim was 
at the time in London : he analyzed the head and gave his opi- 
nion, which almost literally corresponded with the account given 
in the letter when it was read. 

Mr Hawkins, V. P. of the Phrenological Society of London, 
-instanced a case where he measured the head of a man after an 
interval of twenty-five years : in the latter part of his life he be- 
came an enthusiast in religion; the upper part of his head in- 
creased three-eighths of an inch in height, while the back part 
decreased one quarter of an inch. Mr Hawkins exhibited a wire 
made of grain tin, which he was in the habit of using for phrenu- 
logical measurements, and described it as the most accurate 
which could be availed of. i 

A conversation took place in reference to a plaster cast, made 
from a marble bust of Dean Swift, executed during his lifetime 
by an artist named Cuningham ; but as the artists of those days 
were not accustomed to pay that attention to: the developments 
of the head which is now given, it was considered to be unim- 
-portant in reference to the debateable ground in question. 

Dr Evanson gave a highly interesting lecture on the skull of 
‘ Stella,” shewing that it bore out all the characteristics of tha 
singular and gifted woman. . 

The Society will have another meeting upon the subject 

brought before them on this occasion. 
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‘ARTICLE XIV. 


PROPOSED ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
' MENTAL SCIENCE. : 


‘Tue following circular, addressed -to the Secretary of the 
Phrenological Society; from the Phrenological Society of Dub- 
lin, has just been put into our hands :— 


“ Dustin, November i. 1835, 
“ 36. Dawson Street, 
“ Sin,—I am directed by the Members of the Dublin Phre- 
nological Society to communicate to you the following resolu- 
tion, passed unanimously at a special meeting of the Society: | 


“© Resolved, That it appears desirable that there should be 
formed a General Association of the Phrenologists of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to meet annually, for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the Science of Phrenology, giving publicity to its doctrities, 
and effecting a system of mutual co-operation among Phrenolo- 
gists.’ i 


It is hoped that this proposition will meet with the. appro- 

bation of the members of your Phrenologieal Society ; and we 
solicit your advice and assistance in carrying the proposal into 
elfect. . 
s To us it appears that the most eligible time and place for 
holding this assemblage of Phrenologists, would be immediately 
after the meeting of the British Association for the Advanee- 
ment of Science, at whatever place, each year, that meeting is 
held; as many there assembled would be thus saved the neces- 
sity for a separate journey to attend the Association of Phreno- 
logists ; but we disclaim any intentions of attempting to inter- 
fere with the meetings of the British Association, or of mixing 
up our proceedings with theirs. . . 

“Several eminent Pbrenologists have attended the meetings 
of the British Association, without having had opportunity of 
communicating together as such; while several distinguished 
members of the Association, not Phrenologists, have expressed 
much interest respecting the science, and a desire for some ap- 
portunity to become acquainted with its principles. N 

„To such the meetings of the Phrenological Association 
would afford the desired opportunity; and to Phrenologists them- 
selves would be secured opportunity fer mutual intimacy and 
scientific communication :—their views could be compared toge- 
ther—truths would be confirmed, errors corrected, unanimity 
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promoted, and a new stimulus afforded to incite to future exer- 
tion ;—while such a demonstration of the strength of Phrenolo- 
gists would be made, as could not fail to produce a deep impres- 
sion on the public mind, 8 

10. In these views we- trust that we shall · meet with the concur- 
rence of the members of your Society, and hope to be favoured 
with an early communication on the subject. 

J remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ Ricwarp T. Evanson, M. D. Secretary. 


To the Secretary: of the 
Edinburgh Phrenelogical Society.” 


This circular (which there has not yet been an opportunity 
of submitting to the Phrenological Society), is an important do- 
cument, and one which it gave us pleasure to receive. The 
time is come when phrenologists should, as a body, make a pub- 
lic stand when Phrenology should be placed in its proper posi- 
tion, and the public taught to look upon it in its proper light. 

Phrenology is a system of great and important truths—that 
true and tangible philosophy of mind, which so many great and 
good men have sought in vain, or only obtained a partial glimpse 
of ; because, while they pursued an erroneous method of in- 
quiry, however great their genius or good their intentions, their 
efforts could not be crowned with full success. That which 
philosophers have sought for from the days of Aristotle to the 

resent time, Gall has attained, and Spurzheim promoted. 

hrenologists are the repositories of this great collection of 
truths; to them is confided the sacred trust. Let them not 
neglect their charge—opposition cannot overturn truth, but ne- 
glect or indifference may retard its progress. The man who 
once avows his faith in Phrenology, and engages in its promo- 
tion,.takes upon him no trifling responsibility. His neglect or 
indifference may be charged against the science as proof of error 
or unworthiness ; and instead of becoming a promoter, he may 
be found a retarder, of truth. Not so with him, who, once con- 
vinced of the truth of the science, sees and feels its importance, 
and. boldly and perseveringly steps forward to advocate its doc- 
trines, and spread its principles abroad. He has broken through 
the traminels of ignorance and prejudice—he sees tbrough the 
mists that surround him—a bri ht future opens on his view— 
and a fair fame cannot but be his reward, when, at no distant 
time, a better system has brought better things to man. 

The schoolmaster is abroad! why should not the phrenolo- 
gist be abroad too? The schoolmaster, after all, is but the 
pone to knowledge. He teaches us but to know how to know. 

ow long are people to think that a knowledge of language is 
a knowledge of things—that sound is science } 
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Science has been conveniently divided into the fixed and the 
vaniable—-into that whose basis is.capable of demonstration, and 
that where much is left to conjecture. The former constitutes 
Physical, the latter Metaphysical Science; and to the former, 
from its-certainty, has pre-eminence been awarded. Vet surely 
it. is not of more importanee to- man, not more conducive to his 
happiness, though it may be more directly conueeted with his 
comforts. Each has 10 ie to contend: with—prejndices 
to oppose—ignorance to dispel—fanaticism to contend against. 
Some of the simplest physical truths—the most obvious facts 
which every child is.now taught and knows—have had, on their 
first announcement, to combat ridicule, calumny, and. even per- 
secution. How long has the world been learning, if it has yet 
learned, that the day,” as Kepler says, “ will soon break, 
when pious simplicity will be ashamed of its blind superstition, — 
when men will recognise truth in the Book of Nature as well aa 
in the Holy Scriptures, and rejoice in the two revelations!“ 

Physical Science has naturally gone first, and for it the day of 
which Kepler speaks may perhaps be said to have dawned. Not 
so with Metaphysical Science, the younger, and yet the fairer 
and more majestic of the two. Over man’s greatness the elder 
sister may preside, but his happiness is influenced by the other. 
Knowledge i power ; virtue alone makes happy. 

Shall „then, on the cultivation of whose science so mu 
of human happiness depends, forget for one moment its im- 
portance, or, deterred by the difficulties of the task, lag in the 
undertaking they have once begun? The greatest diffitul- 
y is already surmounted. Upon e science has 

awned the prospect of aa to some of that certainty or 
fixedness which is the boast and bulwark of physics. The right 
method is at last attained. Mind is studied as it is constituted 
the Creator, in its natural relations to the body, not in a state 
of fanciful existence. The facts of the physiologist are substi- 
tuted for the phantasies of the metaphysician. e talked of 
an algebra of morals: Phrenology almost holds out the prospect 
of realizing such an idea. With clearness the various faculties 
of man are discerned—with distinctness set apart and deter- 
- Mined—with certainty predicated, almost prophesied! Who 
could have believed a short time since that such could be done ? 
How many still will not believe that it is done! But every age 
has had its wilfully i t and prejudiced: Men will rather 
talk than observe, and!dispnte than learn. But there are those 
who both observe and learn. Phrenology, though a new science, 
has made extraordinary progress. In spite of all: opposition, 
and pans a perhaps peculiarly obnoxious to ridicule, its truths 
have sunk deeply into the public mind ; its principles are wide- 
ly diffused—almost instinctively adopted ; and’ its phraseology 
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is widely employed, as if by commen consent. How could it be 
otherwise? Phrenology is the true philosophy of mind: it sa- 
tisfactorily explains the phenomena which no other system pro- 
posed ever did: it unites into one, and for the first time, the 
pu hy and phystology of man. Though young in years, it 

as had rapid growth, and seems as if already far advanced to- 
wards maturity. With those who look only for objections against 
the science, this very circumstance has eos a favourite one. 
But was not such rapid progress to be expected? Truth, 
like gold, is not the more new for being newly dug out of the 
mine ;” Phrenology is not the more new for havhig n newly 
discovered. The brain was always the organ of the mind, and 
its several parts exercised alike their several functions, whether 
we knew it or not. But knowing it—being taught to look for 
these important facts—what a vast field at once opens on the 
view! The facts are all at hand, and obvious when we have 
once learned to read them aright—the scales have fallen from 
our eyes, and lo ! we see. 

The phrenologist need not concern himself because he is ex- 
posed to ridicule and opposition. His efforts have proved suc- 
cessful—his science has e e societies a- 
bound phrenologists increase and multiply. Men of the first 
rank in the medical as well as other professions, and eminent for 
learning, talent, and moral worth, are to be found in their ranks. 
It is full time, then, that a gonna co-operation should take 
place—that a demonstration of the strength of phrenologists be 
made, and the science placed fairly in its proper position before 
the public. Such is the proposition embodied in the circular 
issued by the Phrenological Society of Dublin—a society whose 
movement in regard to this matter we rejoice to see; because 
we know the energies and capabilities of many of its members, 
and are ever disposed to receive with favour any proposition 
from them. Our readers will remark the coincidence of their 
proposal with one made by Sir George Mackenzie in the 48d 
number of this journal. We took the opportunity in that num- 
ber of pointing out the difference between an Association for the 
advancement of Physical Science, like the British; and an As- 
sociation of Metaphysicians, such as that proposed by Sir George 
Mackenzie. 

The physical sciences afford a fixed point of union, which must 
give a stable basis to an association established for their advance- 
ment ;—where all is capable of proof, and nothing received until 
it is demonstrated,—and where no serious difference of opinion 
can arise. Not so in a metaphysical association,—no two mem- 
bers of which could agree upon any fundamental principle,—no 
two of whom, perhaps, had a single fundamental principle to 
agree upon. 
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Far different would be a Phrenological Association: here 
would be a fundamental principle of vast importance upon which 
all would be agreed ; a fixed point from which to start—to which 
to return—on which to rest: all would be unanimous in prin- 
ciple: their object would be to investigate details ; and how im- 
portant how interesting how all- absorbing these details! It 
is a good plot an excellent plot —it must succeed. 

On a future occasion we may offer some remarks on the plan 
of proceeding, „ to elicit the opinions of those 
most competent to give advice in the matter. In the 
mean time, we trust that the circular issued by our Dublin bre- 
thren will be promptly responded to by the various Phrenolo- 

ical Societies addressed; and we sould here remark (as has 
n requested of us), that one of the objects of printing it in 
this Journal, is to give it immediate and extensive publicity, so 
that it may quickly come under the notice of all Phrenological 
Societies in t Britain, the existence of some of which may 
not be known in Dublin, while opportunity may not speedily 
offer for sending the Address to others. 

One topic more and we have done—but that is a topic of in- 

terest, on which it is desirable that we may be clearly under- 
stood. The proposal to form a Phrenological Association, and 
the suggestion to hold its meetings immediately after those of 
the British Association, neither implies, nor is meant to imply, 
any connexion, necessary or accidental, between the two. 
. The circular from the Dublin Phrenological Society is most 
explicit on this subject ; no mistake in fact can be made, unless 
intentionally ; but it is very probable that such mistake will be 
made, and erroneous statements industriously circulated. It 
will be said that the phrenologists are most anxious to attach 
themselves to the British Association, and that that Association 
is most anxious to shun any such attachment. 

Of the British Association we are members, and to none do 
we yield in sincere zeal in behalf of its objects. It is an institu- 
tion in whose prosperity we shall ever delight—a grand ste 
towards that great and glorious regeneration of society, whic 
the moral influence of such an association can do much to ac- 
celerate. 

Men are not born all alike—the love of distinction is innate 
and energetic—too long has distinction been sought and attained 
on unworthy grounds. There is but one true foundation for 
the superiority of one man over another, and that is his supe- 
riority in intellect and in morals. The more society improves, the 
more will this truth be felt and acknowledged. But intellectual 
attainment has hitherto been too much confined to the cloistered 
solitudes of the university, or the retirement of private life. 
Now, however, it has gone abroad. Public attention, and public 
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applause are no longer to be awakened and commended by the 
gaud and glitter of artificial distinction alone. The aristocracy 
of mind is-now receiving its due. 

But the British Association is devoted exclusively to the-ad- 
vancement of one section of science. It has ade the Philo- 
9 of Matter. We ask, Ie less importance to be attached 4o 
the Philosophy of Mind? Are mental and moral philosophy to 
be neglected, because natural philosophy is to be promoted ? 
Certainly not. That. deparement s ours—we wish to pureue it 
a but separately. The British Association has its object, 
a Pa ave ours—-distinct certainly, but not thence necessarily 

ostite. 

Finally: Let phrenologists be but true to themselves and their 
science, and all that they desire must be acoemplished. Our 
science requires hut to be kuben and understeod to be believed 
and adepted. Truth must triumph; and of all the scientific 
truths that have been promulgated for. the benefit of man, we sin- 
cerely and firmly believe Phrenology to be the most isapowtant. 


ARTICLE XV. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, No.-6& Boston, U. S., Nov. 1834. 8vo. 

ANNALS OF PARENOLOGY, No. 5. Boston, U. S., May 1835. 8vo. 

THE ‘EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE, Nos. 9, 10, and 11; (Sept., Oct., 
arid Nov. 1885). London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.. 8vo. 

THE CHRISTIAN PHYSICIAN AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL MA- 
GAZINE, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; (Sept., Oct., and Nov. 1835). London: 

E. Palmer. 8vo. 

THE ANALYST, Nos. 11 and 12; (June and July 1835). London : Simp- 

kin, Marshall, and Co. 8vo, 


We have never regretted the want of space so much as in 
finding ourselves, as we do at present, compelled to notice in a 
single brief article so many publications which individually de- 
serve more attention than what it is possible here to bestow up- 
on the whole. 


The Christian Examiner contains a long article, entitled 
„ The Pretensions of Phrenology examined; and the intention 
of the writer (who is a cloudy i a As is to prove those 
pretensions to be groundless. His objections are, 1st, That 
« Phrenology is materialism ;” 2d, * That the energy and per- 
fection of the mental faculties are not always proportioned to the 
development of the brain—that idiocy, in many cases, if not all, 
consists in a disease of the nerves"—and that insanity affords no 
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fin favour of Ph 3 8d, That ompaaie anatomy 
urnishes evidence against Phrenology; 44h, That.phrenologists 
admit no such faculty as Memory; and 5éh, That consciousness 


is insulted by p because they do.not admit it to be a 
faculty of the mind. These 3 are ably and conclusive- 
ied to in The ulanatsof Pixenclagy, where the ignorance 


ht aughable dogmatian of the objecter.are made abundantly 
manifest. We extract a.short specimen of his remarks. ‘ If 
it be maintained,” says be, that the mind operates by means 
of the brain, we thraw the burden of proof on the .physiolagist, 
and demand positive demonstration of che fact.; for we are. by 
no means satisfied with the evidence hitherto adduced in support: 
of it.“ It is much to be feared, that while this e 
of mind continues, no evidence in addition to what is already 
accessible to him will be positive”. enough to make him 
change his opinion.—The article is characterized, as usas! with 
such productions, by vague, deelamatery, and sweeping. as- 
settion, and a plentiful lack of keowledge. of the doctrines as- 
sailed. The writer has inserted another paper on the subject in 
The New England Magazime for Mareb; where, among other 
modest things, he says, I am convinced that my reasons against 
Phrenology are unanswerable.” The tone of fis letter, how- 
ever, shews that he is ill at ease on the subject. 

The reply in the Annals extends to seventy-one pages, and 
constitutes Article I. The second is an Anatemcal Re- 
port on the Skull of Spurzheim, by Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
M.D.” The dimensions are carefully noted, the appearances 
of the bones deseribed, and the article illustrated by horizantal 
and vertical sections of the skull. Dr Spurzheim died on 10th 
November 1882, and his brain was weighed on the 12th. <“ Be- 
ing present,” says Dr Shurtleff, “ I toak an account of the weight, 
which, after deducting that of the aapkins, &c. which were used, 
was exactly three ds seven ounces and ane dram, or fifty- 
five and one-ei undes ee The brain was pre- 
viously deprived of its liquors, and divested of the dura mater.” 
The dimensions of the skall differ very slightly from those pub- 
lished in our 89th number. The discrepance is no doubt owing 
to our measurements having been taken from a cast. 

Article III. is a review of the 89th, 40th, and 41st Numbers 
of this Journal. The reviewer is pleased to estimate our la- 
bours very highly, and gives them more applause than we can 
well admit their title to. Article IV. is headed Last Death 
of Phrenology; effected by the Mask of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
By Wm. B. Fowle.” Article V. is a Phrenological Analysis of 
Infant Education,” extracted, along with that which follows, 
namely, a review of the Paris Phrenological Journal, No. 5,— 
from our own pages. The seventh and last article (on phreno- 
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logical quacks) is reprinted in our present Number. We are 
much pleased with the zeal and talent which the May Number 
of the Annals exhibits. 

The Educational Magazine next demands our attention. 
It is published at the amazingly low price of one shilling, and 
contains much valuable and important information relative to 
the principles and practice of education. The contributions 
of practical men, as well as of educationists more exclusive- 
ly speculative, are solicited and published; while, at the same 
time, the work may be looked upon as a kind of storehouse, in 
which all that is most interesting in regard to education is col- 
lected from contemporary journals and other publications, The 
conductors are liberal thinkers and sincere philanthropists— 
men anxious for the improvement of every grade of society in 
knowledge, happiness, virtue, and religion. The importance 
of moral training, especially in Infant Schools, is strenuous- 
ly advocated ; and the means of reform in every branch of 
education are largely discussed. But what is peculiarly gra- 
tifying to us as phrenologists is, that the conductors seem fully 
aware of the momentous truth, that to effect the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of man, we must take the preliminary 
step of improving his physical organization—on the condition 
of which the efficiency and just balance of the faculties so es- 
sentially depend. It is their aim “ to provide a record of all 
such mental and physiological facts as shall tend to produce a 
more accurate knowledge of the faculties of the mind, and of 
the effect of physical influences, and thus to enlist the teacher 
as one of the best observers of these facts; to ap ly mental 
science to instruction, and to establish the art of teaching upon 
the basis of sound philosophy, and in connexion with the or 
nic and moral laws;—and to endeavour to enlist the philo- 
sopher, the physician, and the medical practitioner, in the sub- 
ject of education,—with a view to ascertain how far medical 
science may be held subsidiary to the science of education, 
how far moral remedies may be applied to the body, and to 
what degree bodily remedies act upon the mind.” Such, and 
similar to these, being the objects of The Educational Maga- 
xine, we regard it as an important auxiliary in the battle fought 
by ourselves; and trust it will meet with the encouragement 
which it deserves. Without identifying themselves with Phre- 
nology, the conductors speak very favourably of its utility and 
merits, and forcibly maintain its title to receive a sober and 
candid consideration. The author of a series of essays on 
“ The Philosophy of Teaching,” three of which have appear- 
ed, takes Phrenology throughout as the groundwork of his 
discussions. 


* 
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The Christian Physician has three leading aims—to teach 
Phrenology ; to shew that happiness is the invariable result of 
obedience to the laws of nature, and misery the punishment of 
their neglect; and to advocate liberal views in politics, and to- 
leration in religion. It consists of twenty-four pages, and is 
sald at fourpence. The conductors have our best wishes for 
their success. An essay on Phrenology is contributed to each 
number by Dr Epps. From his second paper we extract the 
following instructive case: A boy, aged nine years, was 
kicked by a horse in the forehead : he was taken up insensible ; 
the skull was driven in in the situation of the organs of Causa- 
lity and Wit on the right side of the head. He lost a consi- 
derable portion of brains, perhaps two table-spoonsful. He 
was, by the skill of a medical practitioner in Kent, restored to 
health, and went to school, and, though not bright, did his 
duties at school as well as most boys. He entered into busi- 
ness after serving an apprenticeship; and forthwith became 
liable to fits The exercise of his reflective powers in arranging 
the business concerns awakened the affection of the brain pro- 
duced by the injury, and thus the fits were induced. He found, 
moreover, that these attacks came on generally when his mind 
had most thinking to perform ; and, also, if he could direct his 
mind into other channels just before the attack came on, he 
avoided the attack. The consequence arising has been that he 
has been obliged to give up business“ This case is adduced 
by Dr Epps as an illustration of the fact, that the mind is 
oken supposed to be uninjured by disease of the brain, be- 
cause the patient is able to answer questions correctly, and to 
conduct himself with propriety among his acquaintances. But 
although this be the case, still the intellect may be utterly in- 
capacitated for acting vigorously in circumstances requiring ef- 
fort or application. Had | the mind of this boy been judged of 
before he left school, it might have been pronounced ectly 
uninjured ; but as soon as the necessity arose for applying the 
faculties energetically to the business of life, the affect of the 
lesion became very apparent. 

The Analyst is a monthly journal of literature, science, and 
the fine arts, printed formerly at Worcester, but now at Bir- 
mingham. We have looked into the greater part of the 11th 
and 12th Numbers, and think the work conducted with much 
ability. No. XI. contains a spirited paper by Neville Wood, 
Esq. entitled. Some Remarks on a Review of a Paper on 
Phrenology by Dr Milligan.” It relates to the parallelism of 
the tables of the skull, a subject on which Dr Milligan was 


fond of carping against the phrenologists, though without any 


distinguished success. As an objection to Phrenology, the 
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want of absolute parallelism of the tables is now, we- believe, 
universally abandoned. 

The 12th Namber of The Analyst contains an excellent pa- 
per, entitled, Remarks on Phrenology as applied to Educa- 
tion.“ We intended to extract a portion of it, but, having no 
more space, must content ourselves with recommending it to 
the attention of our readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Epmavacw.—QOn 16th, 23d, and 25th September, a course of three lec. 
tures was delivered in Clyde Street Hall by Dr John Epps, on the applica. 
tiens of Phrenalagy to education, criminal „ and government. Not- 

the unfavourable state of the weather on all the evenings, the 
attendance was numerous and table Mr Combe is at present lecturing 
once a-week on Moral Philosoph to the Philosophical Association, in the 
Waterloo Rooms. Hi audience, hitherto, haa boen 60 persons 

CCC of tho Edinbuzgh Eshical y for the Study 
anà Practical Application of Phrenology (which meets in the University every 
Friday evening, at half-past eight o'clock) were elected on 13th November: 
A. G. Hunter and William B. Hodgson, Presidents; Robert Cox, Secretary ; 
Thomas Moffatt, Treasurer ; coer Cruikshank, Librarian ; Alexander Ire- 
poe William Brown, William Nichal, Andrew Brash, and Abram Cox, 

‘ouncillors. 


Giascow.-A sourse of lectures en Phrenology was delivered by Dr Weir 
in the Mechanics’ Institution, during September and October last, to abaut 
one hundred auditors. Phrenology will be taught this winter in the Ander- 
ston, Calton, and Potter's Institu the two former by Mr Gullan, and 
in the lest by Mr Duff. The Glasgow Phrenological Society has commenced 
its one the prospect afan animated session. The bearers are 
Dr Wi Weir, President; Mr Charles M‘William and Dr Maxwell, 
Vice-Presidents ; and Mr Richard S. Cunliff, Secretary. 


Duxper— The Dundee Mechanics Phrenological Society was instituted 
in March 1826, and from that time till the end of 1831 met larly once 
a fortnight, for the purpose of reading essays, holding phrenological conver- 
sations, and borrowing and returning The entry-money was two shil- 
lings, and a weekly sum of tw was afterwards exacted, till the whole 
payments amounted to a when the member became free of all farther 
demands. Under this system the society flourished well, and acquired s con- 
siderable number of books and caste. In December 1831, it was thought 
advisable to make arrangements so that any individual could get the use of 
the library for a quarter without enteri e society, and this plan has been 
eminently successful The librarian attends every Saturday evening from eight 
to nine o'clock. Members pay 3d. a quarter, and subscribers, recommended 
by members, pay 4d., both in advance. For new numbers of the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, aves? reader pays a penny per diem for the first two weeks 
after publication, Id. per diem for the second fortnight, and Id. per diem for 
the next eight weeks. The society possesses seven copies of Combe's Sys- 
tem, four of bis Elements, eight of is Constitution of Man, two of his Letter 
te Jeffrey, two of Dr Combe's Physiology, ane of his Observations on Men- 
tal Derangement, three of Dr Spurzheim’s Philosophical Principles of Phreno- 
logy,-a complete set of the Phrenological Journal and 2 of many of 
the numbers, with a variety of other phrenological, as well as anti 
gical, publications. There is also a collection of casts. The society's in- 
come in 1832, was L. 8, 12s.; in 1833, L. 7, Gs.; in 1634, L. 7: 16: 84. We 
mention these facts because they may serve as useful hints in other quarters. 
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Curan-Firs.—The Phrenolegical Society here was FN constituted 
on 27th August 1835. Mr Thomas Pratt was appointed President, and ‘Mfr 
Alexander Black Secretary and Treasurer. The number of members in the 
middle of Beptemnar was:twonty. At the first meeting, Mr Pratt reañ an 
address, in whieh he pointed out the uses of Phrenology, and the best method 
of studying it. As strangers are admitted to the meetings, a considerable ac- 
cession of members is expected. Messrs Pratt and Black intend to address 
the Society alternately at the winter meetings, which occur once a-fort- 
night. A supply of casts has been obtained. We are informed that a Phre- 
nological Society has been formed in the neighbouring town of Newburgh, 
and another at Kirriemulr in Forfarshire. 


GREENOCK.—Extraet from the . Greenock e ee „Itch November 
1835 :—“ Last night, Dr Wood delivered an introductory lecture on Ana- 
tomy, Physiology, and Phrenology, in the Réfermed Presbyterian Chureh, 
West Stewart Street. The auditory was ‘highly respectable, and listened 
throughout with marked attention, manifesting their approbation of the Jee- 
turer’s arguments by loud applause. Dr Wood, previous to the ‘commence. 
ment of the lecture, a merited compliment on our towusman, Jahn 
Denniston, Esg., of whom he said, that ( if his other avocations did not inter- 
fere, he would shortly shine among the brightest luminaries of setence:” 
After a very interesting prelection, which was curtailed from the ‘Indisposi- 
tion of the lecturer, Dr Wood concluded by mentioning, that he would de. 
liver ie first lecture of the course, on the structure of the bones, on Friday 
evening.” a ‘ 


NewcasTir.—At the conolusion of Mr Combe’s lectures mentioned in the 
eighth article of our present number, a Phrenclogiea! Society was formed at 
Newcastle. Its first meeting was held on 11th November, when laws were 
adopten; and office-bearers appointed. Mr John Fife presided, and the at- 
tendance was very numerous, . 


PortsxovrTs.—_Dr Engledue, a gentleman of high talent, with whom we 
had the pleasure of becoming i a during his residence in Edinburgh 
last winter, and who was then a vigorous advocate of Phrenology inthe Royal 
Medical Society, has lately delivered several lectures on that science at the 
‘Philosophical Society of Portsmouth. We extract the following notice of his 
second lecture from the Hampshire Telegraph of 2nth October 1835 :—“ Dr 
Engledue delivered his second lecture on Phrenology, last evening, to a v 
crowded and highly interested audience, at the Philosophical Society. 
attention was particularly applied to the points suggested in the former no- 
tice we took of his lecture; after which he commenced his details of the 
science, by explaining and illustrating a few of the propensities conetitutin 
the animal part of the human mind. After his lecture, the Presidem, Mr 
J. W. ams, invited the members to a discussion upon the beg a which 
being generally declined, he delivered himself of that ‘ priming’ the interval 
between the fiet ang socond lectures valk artaal bim to eect, as a doter 
mined anti- et a more puling attack u science, a mote 
contradictory, absurd, jumbling of ideas, more illogical inferences, more beat- 
ed declamation devoid of prod or senseless tirade against a science founded 
on observation and deduction, we never witnessed. He had the hardthood 
(with such a host of eminent authorities against him) to designate it ‘ a bar- 
barous system of physical ieeposition_a trashy science, that would die away 
as all delusions have done \instancing astrology !) when the present en- 
lightenment of the public mind shall have been more maturely advanced; 
and with jeering, scoffing, and maukish ridicule, the scientific President filled 
out his hour, and sat down with evident unbounded self-satisfaction and com- 
placency. Dr Engledue, in a comprehensive and smart, th brief reply, 
most tually destroyed the imaginary, trashy, though in his own ion 
incontrovertible, castles in the air, of the worthy President, and, with true 
phrenological spirit, dared him to the proofs of his wild assertions. The 
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greatest interest pervades most classes of the community on this interesting 
subject ; and therefore we are happy to find that it is to be kept alive by Dr 
Engledue’s third lecture, on Friday, October 30. 

“The Portsmouth Phrenological Society held their first meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, at the Old Town Hall, when Dr Scott of Haslar delivered an 
introductory lecture. On Thursday next Dr Engledue will deliver the firat 
of a series of six lectures, which he intends giving during the present ses- 
sion.” 


Purreworocica, Courtsuir.—The following is the most recent specimen 
of antiphrenological wit which we have seen. It appeared in the Caledonian 
Mercury of 31st October, and is here inserted for the edification of our readers. 
We regret extremely that the manner in which courtships are to be con- 
ducted on such principles has not been described, or even hinted at, though 
it is easy to guess it. We suspect, however, it must be attended at first with 
some inconvenience. We fear even open rebellion, and much heresy for a 
time, among a large proportion of the fair sex. But we doubt not that very 
soun common sense, regard for the public benefit, and the overpowering con- 
sideration of self-interest, will bend male and female to see the necessity, ex- 
pediency, and justice of the practical adoption of that excellent maxim, ‘Claw 
me, and Ill claw you.’ Ball-rooms will probably exhibit many scenes which 
may seem strange till habit reconcile us 
to recognise 
A grandeur in the scratchings of the head. 
Wigs will assuredly be indispensable for the ladies—(what a deal of poe! 
wits by the roots nd wij too, that, like certain stays we have seen ad- 
vertised, may be removed ‘ with the rapidity of lightning.’ A love-letter will 
probably run as follows :— 


“¢Diviwe Lovrsa,—I need not remind -you that last night I felt—(not 
emotions, raptures, and soul-thrilling transports)—but your Bumps. On re- 
turning home I also felt my own. And I hasten to inform you—while 17 
(Hope) is throbbing like an earthquake in my brain—that all my development 
of 33 (Language) is insufficient to describe my state, on finding that a kind 
Providence has ordained, that for every bump on your beloved head, there 
rises a corresponding bump on mine. Dearest girl, need I say more? Nos. 
2, 3, 4, and 29 (Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Concentrativeness, and 
Order), are so harmoniously protuberant in both of us, that I can have no 
doubt either of a large family or a happy home. Your 23 and 24 (Form and 
Sise), and the 26 (Colouring) on your cheeks, are indeed à ravir. Sweet soul, 
do allow your 13 (Benevolence) to name as soon as possible your 31 and 27 

Time and Place). Oh may no 30s (Events) ever cross our 17s (Hopes) —aud 
or the present believe that I am wholly engrossed with No. 1 (Amativeness). 
—Thine, FREDERIC AUGUSTUS’ 


“ The last allusion in the letter might, in the common parlance of this iron and 
matter-of-fact age, be grossly misinterpreted, but it be fairly understood 
in the golden era of Phrenology. Nor need we add, that then, likewise, our 
explanations of the numbers will be wholly superfluous. 

Well, such is the vision of the phrenologist— Is the writer serious in 
making this averment? If so, he is chargeable with grossly distorting the 
truth. ]—and we dare say very few of our readers wish us to follow it farther. 
The majority of the world will be contented with us to take the heads on their 
shoulders for granted ; as also its interior machinery and apparatus.” 


Dz CALDWELL.=—Extract from the Rev. Timothy Flint's Sketches of the 
Literature of the United States, in The Atheneum :“ Dr Charles Caldwell, of 
Lexington, a medical professor in the University there, has been for many 
years one of our most industrious writers in various walks. Some of his first 
productions drew on him unsparing ridicule. But, possessing a powerful and 
searching mind, with unusual capacities for original investigation, and the 
buoyancy of an opulent endowment determined to find scope, he wrote on, 
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despite ridicule and neglect, until he has extorted from the public an admis- 
sion of his talents and powers, especially profound physiological knowledge, 
and acquaintance with the philosophy of medicine. He stands acknowl 

as the head and almost the founder of Phrenology in the United States, —a 
circumstance which has contributed not a little to the ridicule with which his 
numerous writings have been met. The many medals for dissertations on me- 
dical subjects which he has obtained, and the growing popularity of Phreno- 
logy, which already numbers among its followers many of our best and moat 
endowed scholars, is proof that the possession of talents, industry, and perse- 
verance, will finally triumph over ridicule and prejudice, as the sun gained 
the prize in the struggle with the clouds,” 


ImPoRTANCE or PHaENoLocY.—“ The science of Phrenology, strictly, be- 
longs to natural history.. . The facts and inferences are such as involve the 
happiness or misery of the human race, without excepting any rank, pursuit, 
or calling whatever."—Loudon's Mag. of Nat. Hist., No. 54, p. 681. 


INVENTION IN DREAmMs.— The following curious case, stated to have oc- 
curred to an enlightened lawyer, is recorded in a late publication of high ta- 
lent and excellent moral tendency, “ The Cabinet; a Series of Essays, Moral 
and Literary ;” Edinburgh, 1835, vol. ii. p. 315. After alluding to the gene- 
ral want of value and precision in our sleeping inventions, the lawyer pro- 
ceeds : But there are odd enough exceptions; where one would almost 
think that the mind in sleep not only received very precise communications, 
but actually received them from others, and did not invent them herself. For 
instance, I dreamt the other night that several persons who were jointly in- 
terested in a lawsuit, came to consult me at my chambers. One of them acted 
as spokesman for the rest, and began to tell me the case, while I took notes of 
what he said. Near the commencement of his stury, some circumstance escaped 
me; but, hoping that this might be supplied by the after narrative, I forbore 
to interrupt him for some time. J was, however, E He did not 
repeat the fact omitted, and for want of it, I felt that I could not understand 
him. So I stopped him, and begged that he would restate what I had lost. 
He did so: and I then clearly saw its application, and understood the whole 
case. Now, if this part omitted was all my own invention, like the rest, this 
was a strange circuitous way to bring it out. I was so much struck with the 
process on awaking, that I immediately noted down the whole circumstances, 
while fresh in my recollection.” In the same essay allusion is made to the 
fact that our sleeping thoughts take much of their character from the state of 


our body—bei ble or otherwise, as the body is at ease or in pain. To 
thia general mls the following exception is related in page 319. I had 


gone to bed with an acute headach, which kept me awake for sume time. 
At length I fell asleep, and P akae found myself walking down a grassy 
slope in a garden, where ali around me was sunshine, verdure, and fra- 
grance. I held by the hand a beautiful child of two years old, whom, to 
complete the enchantment, I fancied my own. The child made a false step, 
and would have fallen; but swung round by the hold which I kept of his 
hand. Though not burt, he was frightened, and began to whimper. I caught 
him up in my arms, and kissed him: then, to divert his distress, I pretended 
to slip, as he had done; and, with an antic gesture, gradually and gently 
threw myself backwards on the turf, still holding his face opposite to mine. 
The child was so much tickled at my imitation and gestures, that he fell a- 
laughing through his tears. With this image before me, perbaps the loveliest 
in nature, I awoke. I had slept about two hours; and the pain under which I 
fell asleep, I found undiminished; and so much of the same kind, and in the 
same spot, that I had reason to think that it had never abated. But so 
agreeab e was the impression left by my dream, that it lasted for some time 
r I awoke, and almost balanced my bodily pain.” 


TAE Britis Crcropapra (London, 1836, vol. ii.) contains a well-writ- 
ten article on Phrenology, obviously from the pen of some one who has taken 
the trouble to make himself acquainted with the subject. The article, which 
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is entirely in its favour, commences in the following manner: This science 
mav be said to owe its origin to the labours of Gall and Spurzheim ; and it is 
but justice te the memory of those distinguished physiol ts, now no more, 
to say that they succeeded in triumphing over a degree of opposttian, which 
nothing but the immutable power of truth could have withstood.” And the 
writer concludes thus: —“ In closing the present article, which is of neces- 
sity but a brief outline of a science which has engaged the attention and em- 
ployed the ns of some of the first philosophers of the present day, we must 

pardoned for repeating our conviction that its fundamental are 
evidently based in the truths of reason and science. Many of the r de- 
tails, or what may be termed the technical parts of Phrenology, do pot, bow- 
ever, deserve such unqualified acquiescence. Indeed we find some of its 
warmest supporters who differ from each other, not merely witb. regerd to 
the name, but even as to the actual functions of some. of the recognised 
organ. Sball, however, so splendid, so- philesephieal a fabrio be held as 
worthless, merely because.a coping stone is di „ or. even wanting ? 
No; let us continue to take nature for our guide, and, by multiplying and 
classifying the facts as they are presented in ber great storehouse, complete 
for ‘ourecives’ a. superstructure, which will afterwards shine as one of. the 
proudest. mementos of the science of the present century.” 


Reusciovs Epucariow.-—A paper on Phrenology, in the seventh number 
gf The Educational Magazine, contains some very sensible and graphic remarks 
on. the education of the religious faculties. We give a short extract: 

very improper food. has been. presented to these faculties; and food, it- 
self proper, has been presented in au improper wax. ; 

„To illustrate. Parents act most unwisely in this matter. Instead of al- 

. lowing children to learn the truths and duties of religion, as matters of in- 
ference, from the interesting tales of. Scripture, they seek to drive home on 
their children abstract doctrinal truths. 

„Thus the Assambly’s Catechism is taught to almost every child in Scotland. 
One of the first questions is, What is the chief end man? The answer is, 
£ To glorify God and enjoy him.’ Now, here is an abstract truth. The child 
cannot comprehend this. He asks, ‘ What is it to glorify God ?“ and is told, 
To be a good boy; and to be a good boy, is to do as he is bidden. „ 

The poor little fellow finds it to be a very difficult to bea 
boy, according ta the definition of a good boy generally held by such indivi- 
duals; for to be ‘ a good boy,’ consists in submitting quietly to every whim 
of those who are in a middle childhood; in sitting down at table as stiff as a 
poker; in repeating slowly a grace before meals, of which he does not under- 
stand one word; when speaking candidly, to be told that ‘ little boys abould 
not tell what they think,’ in sitting down every Sunday, and reading the 
Bible very slowly to the good father—the father not taking the trouble to 
select passages which will interest the child, such as the history of Joseph ; 
in receiving quietly,. when asking for any ex tion of that which he is 

the command, Go on ;’ going to church, and sitting still with his 
little eyes fixed on the minister, pretending to listen to all thai the preacher 
may say, whereas perhaps not five sentences in the whole sermon are intel- 
ligible to the sham listeners. If going to sleep, to be waked by a tough push. 
hen the hymns come, the child i is obliged to stand up, and if he does not 
sing, the father pushes him in the hack, and says, Sing, sing, whereas the 
sentiments which the chill is called upon to sing, he cannot understand; and 
they may be such, that, in singing them, he tells a lie, and states that he feels 
what he has never felt. 

“ The child being taught that in these things consista the glorifying of 
God, finds the giving glory to God a very burdensome duty, and is 1 to 
hate religion, which la represented as consisting of such practices; whereas, 
were the child taught that God's glory consists in the happiness of his crea- 
tures, and in their fulfilling those beauteous intents which He has ordained 
them to fulfil—namely, enjoving all the delights of acquiring aud giving in- 
formation, prying into the wonders of nature, and gratifying all the powers of 
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the intellect, enjoying all the pleasures connected with the animal feelings to 
an extent, and in a way, 20 as always to make them pleasant, and studying to 
make his comrades as happy as he can, thus diffusing peace on earth aud - 
will among men,—we should find that the child would readily acknow 

this God’s go and that his own dignified happiness consists in giving 
glory to God.” 


A cheap edition of Mr Combe’s work on the Constitution of Man was pub- 
lished about the middle of October, in royal 8vo, double columns, at the price 
of 1s, 6d.; and the whole impression of more than two thousand copies was 
told in ten days. Five thousand additional copies have been thrown off; and 
the demand continues unabated. We extract the following particulars from 
a notice profixed to the volume: 

a Mr Henderson’s trustees, with every wish to continue to aid the oireula- 
tian of the work by reducing the price, have not the means of doing so. The 
only sum, at present, applicable by them to the advancement of Phrenology, 
ie that remaining annually after payment of the legacies and'annuities; and 
from all the annuitants being alive, and likely to live for many yenrs, its 
amount is so small, that the edition af March 1835 antieipated the.surplus of 
two years. Their means being thus limited, the Trustees were under the ne- 
cessity of circumscribing their contribution towards-the expenses of the third 
edition to a very small sum; and in consequence, it continues to be sold in 
one volume 12mo, consisting of 382 pages, at four shillings. This price, how- 
ever, is much too high to admit of an extensive purchase ofthe work by the 
operative classes ; for, assuming their average annual income to be fifty pounds 
(an estimate above rather than below the truth), a book at one shilling would 
bear the same proportion to their means of purchase, than one at ten shillings 
would do to a class whose income was five hundred pounds perannum. From 
overlooking this obvious fact, and observing that the operatives do not pur- 
chase books on moral and intellectual science, the inference is unjustly drawn 
that they have no natural taste for them. One result of this conviction has 
been, that whenever works have been get up bytte higher ard middle classes 
for the instruction of the e, such subjects have carefully avoided. 
cheey a ir of Useful Knowle ; the Penn ym ne; and almost allene 

weekly cations, ex on s Journal, m 

be referred teas examples; and even Lord Brougham, the great: patron of 
the education of the ople; bas been misled: so'far-by the lar opintòn, 
as.to have published the t volume of «Treatise on N aology; cón- 
taining less than one-half of the quantity of type in the present volume, at- 

eight ilinge, a sum quite beyond the means of the mass of British o 
e mamor, the Trustees of the late Karl of Bridgewster, with the 
munificent donation uf thousand pounds at their command, for diffusing a 
knowledge of Natural’ logy, have so managed its application, that they 
have procured:the publication of eight different trea at actually higher 
prices than would have been charged, had booksellers themselves brought 
them forward as speculations of their own ; whereas; by producing one able 
and comprehensive work, at a. cheap rate, they might have insured its wide 
diffusion among that class of the community which stands most in need of in- 
struction, but which has the smallest means of purchasing expensive books. 
These facts appear to prove, either that they and Brougham do not 
consider Na Theology as a fit subject for the instruction of the people, 
or that they doubt the people's inclination to be so instructed. The first pro- 
ition cannot be seriously maintained; and the second, when examined, is 

found not to rest on any stable foundation. 

One important effect of the sale of two thousand copies of the present work 
at the price of two shillings and sixpence, within two months, is to shake the 
above-mentioned prepossession to the foundation; because it appears to shew 
that the operative classes do take an interest in works on ethical subjects, and 
are disposed to study them extensively and with avidity, if only placed with- 
in their reach. Impressed with this conviction, the author, with the assist- 
ance of the Messrs Chambers, the ablest and moet judicious instructors of the 
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people, has ventured to publish the present edition, in a form resembling that 
of the most popular Magazines, and at one shilling and sixpence per copy, a 
price correspon in some degree with the niary reaources of the clase for 
whom it is intended. To distinguish it from the third, it is named Tas 
Prorrx's EDITION. 

“ If the sale shall be extensive, the benefit of the example will not be lost 
to the people. On a reasonable computation, their numbers, compared with 
those of the middle and higher classes, are as seven or eight to one. In pub- 
lishing books, the limited sale is the great cause of a high price; insomuch 
that if one thousand copies of a work cost one hundred pounds, the retail price 
of each copy would be fixed at six shillings by the publisher, who is taught by 
experience that this rate is necessary to his indemnification ; whereas, if he 
were insured of a demand for eight thousand copies, he could afford to sell the 
book at three shillings per copy, with an equal profit to himself. The people, 
therefore, may command a supply of literature of almost every description, 
by patronising it in proportion to their numbers, when brought within the 
limits of their pecuniary resources.” 

While adverting to Mr Combe’s work, we may mention that a disgraceful 
plagiarism has recently been committed upon it in a small volume, styled 
“ The Art of Being appy à by Bourne Hall Draper, —a publication which 
professes to be selected chiefly from a French work bearing the same title, by 
a Monsieur Droz. Of the contents of M. Droz's treatise we are entirely ig- 
norant ; but true it is, that the whole of Mr Draper's chapter on “ the phy. 
cal, organic, and moral laws“ is an abridgment from Mr Combe's book, entire 
Pages of which are transcibed verbatim into “ The Art of Being Happy: “ and 

without the slightest acknowledgment. Another work, “ My Old House, 
or the Doctrine of Changes,” which has just appeered in Edinburgh, contains 
an able exposition of views similar to those advocated in Mr Combe's “ Lec- 
tures on Popular Education,” and in the “ Constitution of Man,” also with- 
out 8 to these publications; but the thoughts only, and not the words, 
are the same. 


An Association has just been formed in Edinburgh, called“ The Society for 
the Diffusion of Moral and Economical Knowledge.” Its object is to give 
‘the wo classes such information as will enable them to improve 
own condition and increase their sovial happiness. ing on the princi- 
ple which has been found se efficacious in regard to periodical aune at 
of making extent of demand compensate for lowness of price, -they have in- 
stituted, in the Cowgate Chapel, on Wednesday evenings, a course of Lec- 
tures on Education, Morals, and the Principles which ought to regulate Hu- 
man Conduct,—for admission to each of which the trifling sum of one penny is 
charged. The lecturer is Mr James Simpson, Advocate, who was earnestly 
solicited by the Society to aid them in their good work. The attendance is 
upwards of 1000; and the lectures, the style of which is excellently adapted 
to the audience, have been listened to with marked interest and attention. 
The success of this experiment has greatly delighted us; it furnishes good 
reason for the belief that such a mode of en pee the working classes 
will ere long be adopted throughout the ki m. hy should churches 
-stand useless during six days out of the seven, when they might be employed 
for such an admirable and beneficial purpose ? 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—=Tbe poem from Galashiels evinces high moral 
feeling in its author; but it is too flattering to the individual addressed to be 
suitable for our pages.—As we have no hope of being able to insert, within a 
reasonable time hence, Mr Noble’s Essay on the Accordance of the Philoso- 

hy of Bacon with the Aptitude of the Human Intellect as demonstrated by 
Phrenology, it has been returned to him through our London publishers 
We have received the series of Teacher's Léssons,” by Mr Charles Baker 
of Doncaster.—A notice of The Moral Reformer and Teacher on the Hu- 
man Constitution,” No. I. to IX., published at Boston, United States, will 
appear in our next number.—The valuable letter of Mr William Hancock 
junior, on Concentrativeness, is in types. 


Eprnsurcn, 1s? December 1835. 
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ARTICLE I. 


OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGIOUS FANATICISM ; illustrated by a 
Comparison of the Belief and ‘Conduct of noted Religious Enthusiasts 
with those of Patients in the Montrose Lunatic Asylum. By W. A. F. 
Browne, Esq., Medical Superintendent of that Institution. (Continued 
from p. 545.) i : 


Esavinor, in the benevolent spirit which marks all his opi- 
nions, says of the convulsions of Saint Medard, “ Happily this 
ia the last scene of the kind which will afflict the human race.” 
So long as fanaticism is recognised as worthy of respect and of 
cultivation, such an idea can be nothing more than the dream 
or desire of a sanguine heart. How profoundly and perma- 
nently affected. the human mind may become by long. continued 
religious impressions, is well shewn in the events called The 
Conversions of Cambuslang.” A devoutly zealous pastor, con- 
scious of the gross ignorance and crime by which his labours 
were impeded, and calculating that his efforts, to be successful, 
must be proportioned to the amount of the obstacles, consecrat- 
ed every thought and energy to the task. The votaries of 
‘olden times used, emblematically, to leave their ordinary gar- 
ments upon the steps of the altar. He, in truth, left every se- 
cular feeling, as well as every secular view of the constitution 
of the human mind, on the threshold of his church. For a 
whole year he preached on the doctrine of regeneration, attract- 

* We have much pleasure in laying this article before our readers, because 
it treats of a very important subject, eminently in need of elucidation, to 
which the writer has long devoted his thoughts, and which he has enjoyed 
favourable opportunities of investigating. Medical men have so seldom re- 
ported their observations in this department of science, that we regard the 
contributions of Mr Browne as of very high value to the public. At the 
same time, it needs hardly be remarked, that, as the historical details intro- 
duced are varied and numerous, and the subjects little accessible to common 


observation, we are not tu be considered as adopting implicitly either the 
statements or the opinions of the author.—Entror. 
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ing rather than fatiguing his hearers by the experiment. This 
was an a to the higher sentiments: W was next en- 
listed in the eause. In order to demonstrate that the work he 
inculcated had commenced, he set apart the Sunday evenings 
to the public reading of missives and depositions, recording con- 
versions which had followed the preaching of Whitefield in 
America. These were attended, and supposed to be attested, 
by great agitation of the muscular system, and pathetic ejacula- 
tions. Indeed, wherever these miraculous events have occur- 
red—miraculous from their suddenness and the suspension of 
the moral law of gradual reformation—whether under the mild 
persuasions of Wesley, the impassioned uence of White- 
field, the ministrations of the Methodists of the present day, or 
the wild mysticism of Irving—they have always been accom- 
panied by convulsive movements. Convulsion, indeed, is the 

and characteristic of a sect holding this doctrine. The 
Shakers are probably better known to the humorist than to the 
r but their history is worthy of preservation, be- 
cause they represent as a church—as a regularly organized re- 
ligious community—the extreme opinions and mental condition 
which have gndlised individuals or small bodies belonging to 
other churehes, and living at various periods. The Jumpers 
and Shouters can only be regarded as branches from this parent 


The enthusiastic p dist of Cambuslang created or sti- 
mulated the appetite he addressed. A desire was expressed for 
additional instruction, and a weekly lecture was the conse- 
quence. Fear for their spiritual safety seems now to have 
spread rapidly among his parishioners. Ata more advanced 
period, three days in the week, and many hours of each day, 
were appropriated to a convention of what are styled fellow- 
ship meetings, where prayers were offered up for an outpouri 
of the Hely Ghost in their bounds as in other places ab 
Nothing was at first elicited by these spiritual exercises, al- 
though it is perfectly evident that something extraordinary was 
expected. At last, after a sort of expostulatory address to the 
Deity for fruits and confirmation of his mission, several persons 
“cried out publicly,” and about fifty confessed to the pastor 
the strong conviction of guilt and fears of punishment under 
which they laboured. The pilgrims to Cambuslang now waxed 
numerous, and service was performed to the assembled multi- 
tude in the open air. The evidence of the conversions now as- 
sumed a more tangible form. All who were affected presented 
similar symptoms. They were suddenly alarmed by some im- 
pressive expression in the prayer or sermon—by some personal 
application. They then began to entertain dreadful apprehen- 
sions concerning the state of their souls, and cried out, in the 
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most public and frightful manner, that they were enemies ta 
God and despisers of Christ, that they heard the eries of the 
damned, Kc. The external demonstrations of be ac of con: 
viction were agonising cries, violent agitations o y, clasp- 
ing the hands and testing the breast, shaking and trembling, 
feintings and convulsions, and sometimes excessive bleeding at 
the nose. On such incontestable marks Alg wies their spirit- 
ual adviser urged those affected not to stifle their convictions, 
but to encourage them; and as the most effectual method of 
enabling them to do so, he retired with them and the 
greater part of the following night in exhortation. These neo- 
phytes were on the next day led out with napkins bound round 
their heads, and placed before the tent “ weeping and crying - 
aloud,” until the worship was concluded. ‘The s of time 
which generally elapsed between the two stages of the process, 
between their conviction and conversion, was some da: 
sionally only a few hours; at other times the latter was accout- 
plished as suddenly as the former. They were raised,” saya 
their historian, from the lowest depths of sorrow and distresa 
to the highest pitch of joy and happiness.” Omne of the effecta 
of these delightful impressions, was to prompt them to pray and 
exhort publicly, or to sing particular psalms, which they imagin- 
ed God had commanded them to sing. While in the process of 
transition —that is, between their conviction and conversion— 
many had no apporte for food, or inclination to sleep; and all 
complained of the severity of their sufferings, which were stated 
by mothers to exceed the pangs of parturition. Theextraordinary 
nature of these proceedings soon obtained for them sufficient, 
publicity, which now affords the greatest guarantee for the au- 
thenticity of the accounts that have reached us. The season of 
ce continued for about six months, during which it is affirmed 
y the clergyman that four hundred were awakened, amongst 
whom no instance of backsliding oecurred. The outward signs 
ceased, but the inward and substantial piety remained. The 
parish, from a scene of debauchery, strife, litigation, and drunk. 
enness, became exemplary for peace, decorum, and sobriety ; 
and those converts who had been most violent in their displays 
pa legs and zeal, preserved a character for uprightness and 
industry, and ( behaved in a good measure”—so the historian 
expresses his opinion—“ as became the Gospel.” Many, how- 
ever, it is added, “ fell away, and turned as bad or worse than 
they were before. 
e gtant that the facts took place as represented; we be- 


Account of the parish of Camb in Lanarkshire, by the Rev. Dr 
James Meek, minister of the 710 in Sir John Sinclair's Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, vol. v. pp. 267-274. The events alluded to occurred in the 
year 1742; the date of the first demonstration was 16th ee 
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lieve that there was active and strenuous teaching, followed 
first, by violent agitation of the body, and secondly, by a moral 
conversion. We possess evidence that many individuals of de- 
praved and dissolute lives heard that preaching, were convuleed, 
and afterwards became virtuous and upright members of so- 
ciety. It is admitted that the evidence is as strong for the con- 
version as for the convulsion, But we deny most explicitly 
that a shadow of a proof exists, that the convulsion was an in- 
dication of the conversion—a manifest sign that the Holy Spi- 
rit was Forking #2 instantaneous regeneration ; or that it stood. 
in any other relation to the moral change than what nervous or 
muscular disturbance does to any strong impression, whether 
physical or moral, fear or joy, a ir. or madness. Dr Er- 
skine, and his biographer Sir Henry Moncreiff, adopted this 
view of these singular events; indeed, the whole of the latter's 
reasoning on the subject is clear, candid; and conclusive.* Or- 
thodox authority for these observations has been sought for, 
because an eminent clergyman of.the church ‘within whose pale 
the conversions were effected, has within a few months express- 
ed himself thus: Let us trust and pray that the days of 
Cambuslang and Kilsyth may. return,” bet i ; 

We are aware that at the time a bitter controversy arose 
respecting the nature of these revivals; one party. proclaiming 
them proofs of heavenly interference, while another denoun 

them as evidence of demoniac possession. With these combat- 
ants we do not mean to mingle. The accuracy of the facts has 
not heen, and cannot be impugned; nor can it be denied that 
many of the individuals so singularly affected became better 
and wiser men, justifying by their subsequent deportment the 
supposition that. they were converted. We have stated our 
inability to perceive any necessary connexion ‘between the agi- 
tation of the muscles and the change going forward in the 
mind ; but of the three causes by which this change might have 
been effectuated—the mere moral conviction produced by the 
instruction of spiritual guides, the impressions succeeding long: 
continued moral and physical excitement, and the operation of 
a higher influence—it is not our province.to pronounce an opi- 
nion. We receive and treat the tacts as they have been related 
even by those hostile to the interpretations assigned. We find 
a large body of men agitated by peculiar convulsive movements, 
holding the belief that they are regenerated by the direct agen- 
cy of divine power, and acting decorously in consequence of 
this belief. We observe that these converts not merely were 
regarded as sane, but enjoyed a high character for sanctity, and 


Account of the Life and Writings of John Erskine, D. D., by Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Wellwood, pp. 115, 124. 

+ Report of a Meeting of the Glasgow Association for promoting the inter- 
ests of the Church of Scotland, in The Scottish Guardian, Feb. 20. 1835. 
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are even now pointed out as models for the imitation of their 
unworthy descendants: the charter of their prescriptive piety 
is sealed with the authority of some of the hierarchs of the 
church to which they balongna. We observe all this, and at 
the same time the truth is obtruded upon us, that other indivi- 
duals, conducting themselves in a similar manner, and prefer- 
ring similar claims, by a slight difference of circumstance, have 
been expelled from society as insensate outcasts, and condemned 
to continue their ecstatic experiences, or persevere in their con- 
version, within the walls of a madhouse. The following is án 
example :— os f : . E 


Case VI.—J. S. ær. 69. 

Predominating organs.—W onder, Ideality, Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, 

Language, and Intellectual organs generally. a oe Ge 
Deficient organ. —Self- Esteem. ` xi : „ Bt g 
This patient, who is a female, has long been much respected 
in her native village, and is an especial favourite of the proprie- 
tor, as a sensible, shrewd, and industrious person. She supports 
herself by keeping a sort of dame’s-school. In common with 
the whole of her family, she is reputed as rigidly pious and 
exemplary in the performance of her. religious duties. They 
generally travel eight miles every Sunday, in order to attend a 
particular clergyman. During childhood she had been exposed 
to some source of terror, which, whether real or imaginary, had 
affected her mind so powerfully that her life is a succession of 
‘alarms. Her Cautiousness is preternaturally excitable. ‘The 
jar of a door acts like a shock of galvanism, and a lamp in a 
pe would be as if the spear of Ithuriel flashed on her eye. 
oral hobgoblins are equally frightful. 'To this constitutional 
tendency her illness is to be traced. Probably from some pre- 
viously existing nervous irritation, the philippics of her pastor 
poua an unusual impression ; they seemed directed against 
er and her besetting sins. 'They exposed to her view all the 
enormous transgressions of which she knew that she had beeni 
guilty, and many of whose very existence she was ignorant. She 
was fascinated; the torture was regularly applied, but still she 
returned to be racked and reviled anew. Her awakening, as she 
terms her condition, was complete. The serene sleep of a life of 
industry and innocence was broken. ‘These, it now appeared tó 
her, were the dreams of a cold and callous spirit. She was roused 
to the realities of her latitudinarianism. It was clear that the 
whole of her life had been passed in negligence of the feelings 
by which she was now agitated, and she consequently concluded 
that long period to be a blank—a blot in her course. She must 


* Nos. I., IL, IIL, and IV. of a series of pamphlets, entitled “ Revivals of 
Religion.” Glasgow, 1835. ot a series of pamp eta, en ; : vava sol 
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begin anew.—Her mind now became bewildered between ttre 
accusations of conscience and the terrors of retribution ; she de- 
spaired, and became frantic. Although a weak old woman, 
several men were required to restrain her violenee. This state 
of acute delirium continued for some days. At last it subsided. 
She had been entranced, and had received the delightful it: 
telligence that she was forgiven. Her joy was as extrav 

as had been her fear. Its expression became irresistible; quiet 
contemplation was altogether inadequate—she must dance and 
95 n this state she entered the asylum; and, having taken 
off her shoes and stockings, as if to prepare for a serious under- 
taking, and selected the centre of the airing ground, she forth- 
with began to dance, sing, and snap her fingers, in the most 
earnest and indefatigable manner. These demonstrations were 
continued almost without pause for two days, at the end of 
which her strength was completely exhaus She seemed to 
infuse her whole soul into the gallopade, and to feel regret that 
she could not do sufficient justice to the manifestations of her 
ecstacy—that she could not dance fast enough, and for ever. 
Several of the patients, who are partial to such exercise, went 
and vis. a- vis d with her; but she utterly disregarded the for- 
mality of partners, and fairly danced them down. On the sub- 
sidence of this paroxysm, she was quiet, shy, and depressed, 
and had the look of long-established fatuity ; when approached 
or addressed she eu violently, and only answered that 
she was a poor lost creature. 

Had this woman lived at the time, or been tried by the stan- 
dards of the pietists at Cambuslang, what would have been the 
conclusion ? 

The ordeal was different, but the result has been somewhat 
similar. She has been restored to society, and is as virtuous 
and religious as ever convert was. 

Tt is rare to witness a return to sanity so gradual and steady 
as was presented in this case. Every day some slight improve- 
ment could be traced, some vantage-ground was gained. The 
process of re-developmentof the faculties resembled the evolution 
of a flower, when the bud expands to the blossom, and leaf after 
leaf meets the eye; or, to render the comparison more exact, it 
resembled the gradual reappearance of the different of a 
perennial plant from the earth in spring-time, when the wither. 
ed stems and relics of a past season are removed, and there arise 
from the soil, with a rapidity which can be marked and measured, 
the leaf, the flower, the fruit—when that which was not, is, 
and when that which was dead, liveth. She first ceased to 
speak of being lost; she then attended to sensations of pain, 
arising from an eruption on the head; thirdly, she spoke with 
some asperity of the want of feeling in her friends, then with 
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wonder and shame of her late department, and next with grati 
tade for her escape from confirmed lunacy, and for the kind- 
ness she had received; afterwards she adverted to the ordinary 
topics of discussion in her own neighbourhood, her home feel- 
ings became active, and, following them, her home habits and 
predilectiona; finally, she asked for tea, a stocking, and a news- 
paper—and was herself again ! . 


The manifestations of enthusiasm at Cambuslang have been 
separated from those which have characterized the progress of 
Methodism, to which they are by many features closely allied, 
for this reason. The church among whose members these 
manifestations appeared at Cambuslang, has not pyblicly and 
officially recognised them as indispensable accompaniments or 
evidence of efficacious teaching—as marks a superior and ex- 
clusive sanctity—nor encouraged their renewal; while the Me- 
thedists have incorporated them with the principles of their 
creed, endeavour to produce them, and employ them, when 
produced, as means ap religious instruction—or edification, as 
it is technically called. On analyzing the state of mind of the 
actors in these soenes, there appears to be this additional reason 
to justify the separation. In the Cambuslang pietists, the bo- 
dily condition was the direct result of the moral excitement, 
and without any consent on the part of the subject; in the 
Methodists, the bodily condition was spontaneous, or induced 
by the 1 8 co-operation of the subject with the efforts of the 


preac 
But those who admit the miraculous origin of the scenes at 
Cambuslang, and who see in the distortions, and agonies, and 
fits, the finger of the Deity pointing out the operations of his 
wisdom, must perceive that it is equally incumbent ta admit that 
the revivals, so prevalent during the early part of the career of 
Wealey, are of a similar character. Nor can the ad- 
mission stop here. Wherever religious instruction, given and 
received in sincerity of spirit, has produced sudden extrava- 
ce of manner, amounting in many cases to hysteria and epi- 
„accompanied by an interval feeling of moral renovation, 
and after the subsidence of the bodily disturbance by an entire 
change of conduct, no valid objection can be raised to honouring 
these results with the same title, and placing them in the same 
class with those observed at Cambuslang. Such an admission, 
accordingly, will and must include the cases of the disciples of 
Wesley, and a majority of those of Irving. The circumstances 
were the same in att : the preparatory training was similar ; the 
principles propounded were identical; the convulsions were as 
frantic fearful; and the beneficial effecte—that is, the in- 
creased probity and industry of the proselytes—are asserted to 
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have been as marked and, as permanent. The conversions of 
the two great regenerations ‘came even with the stamp of higher 
authority than those td: which they are now compared. They 
were, at least so far,as-Wesley-is concerned, upon a igen 
scale; they took, place in every variety of situation—the high 
as well as the low, the enlightened as well as the illiterate, par- 
ticipated in the impressions; they were witnessed by multi- 
reas and by many sceptics or scorners; they came, in fact, 
divested, if not of all, at least of a great number, of those ob. 
jections which detract from the value and credibility of testi- 
mony, and consequently from the credibility of what are re- 

ded as miracles. The object at present, however, is not to 
de in what record they are worthy of a place—in the Acta 
Sanctorum or the Wonderful Magazine—or to determine upon 
their exact nature or importance; but simply to prove that 
they closely resemble those previously detailed. Wesley held 
as a corollary of his other doctrines, and in justification, per- 
haps, of what had happened, that the moral leper was cleansed 
from his sores at once, and might in an instant emerge from 
the most detestable wickedness to purity and to holiness. Sor- 
tilege was cherished as a pet practice, and, if not converted, he 
was long directed by having recourse to its auguries. He com- 
madd the sick to rise and walk, and the blind to see. He 
was guided by portents, dreams, reveries. The enthusiasm 
of his youth made him “ an adept at mysticism,” and the am- 
bition of his more mature years seems to have shut his eyes to 
its nature or effects.“ A mind so constituted, acting alter- 
nately under the dictates of Ideality and Veneration, and of 
Wonder and Cautiousness, could not fail to regard the extra- 
ordinary consequences by which his preaching was followed, as 
something superhuman, if not divine. That John Wesley was 
not a great and good man, or that his career was not a glorious 
and useful one, notwithstanding these peculiarities, it would be 
foolish and false to assert. Our concern, however, is not with 
those points in which he resembled, but with those in which he 
differed from other messengers of truth and peace. 

The power of influencing the motives of masses of mankind 
is confessedly one of the noblest attributes of human intellect. 
The power is displayed, of course, in all the ordinary transac- 
tions of life, whenever mind submits to mind. But it is on the 

nd theatre and in the grand concerns of life, where eternal 
Ropes are inspired, opinions discussed, rights asserted, that it 
mes conspicuous. The practised preacher collects hun- 
dreds around him, and, in virtue either of the import of his 
subject, or of the beauty and interest with which he invests it, 


* Hampson’s Life of Wesley, vol. iii. p. 24. 
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he holds eaptive the attention, so that his auditors are no longer 
free. They cannot think but as he thinks; they must accom- 
-pany him in his intellectual progress. He alarms or animates, 
soothes or convinces. The popular orator speaks to, and ex- 
eites the propensities. His aim is to implant the indignation, 
the pride, the defiance of party spirit. He feels the edge of 
his tools, and can wield them at will: in other words, he knows 
the passions of bis agents, and can estimate and direct their 
force—how successfully, let social discord, the triumphs of 
civil war, and some few social improvements, tell. The parlia- 
mentary leader, addressing for hours the best educated and 
most powerful and polished body of his countrymen, is the best 
‘example of this quality. He. plunges them in the depths of 
itical casuistry ; he entices them through a barren detail of 
cts; he elevates them to the purest idealism ; he rouses every 
hope and happy association in their hearts, until they shout 
with joy ; he N every sympathy and kindly affection; 
he plays with their feelings as with puppets. But what is all 
this to the achievements of Wesley ?- In all these cages there is 
some one point of unanimity, some common principle, some 
common end. The great and unwilling heresiarch, on the 
other hand, stood direct] opa to every. cherished opinion 
of his hearers. He insulted their . contemptuousl 
scorned their rectitude—he derided and refuted their belief: 
Yet we find him a aa over all these obstacles, and ef- 
fecting changes, both immediate and ultimate, so vast that Peter 
the A would 1 envied 5 aoe charm of his 
preaching appears to have consisted in essing the higher 
Lan and ially Wonder, Cautiousness, and Bee 
lence, in the very which is dictated by their activity. 
His appeal was not through reason to fear, but through fear to 
reason. Wherever his strength resided, it was adequate to 
move multitudes. 
His life was but a series of manifestations of these emotions; 
his credulity as to his power of curing disease, his self-created 
horrors, his sortilege, are all examples of this.“ Of the signs 
of these wonderful impressions it is at present our intention to 
speak. In the vicinity of Bristol, where his labours in reclaim- 
ing the lawless colliers were aided by Whitefield, may these 
signs be said to have commenced. After many days passed in 
preparatory exhortation, private examinations, and acts of wor. 
shi ter, in fact, their pupils had been kept in a state of 
violent moral agitation—the pathetic and awful harangues de- 
livered to the assembled thousands were repeatedly interrupted 
by cries of internal agony, ejaculations of horrible import, sud. 
° Southey’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 21; Warburton’s Doctrine of Grace, 
uuoted in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxiii. p. 272. 
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den convulsions, temporary delirium, and violent 

where efforts at self-mutilation could not be attributed either to 
spasm or to madness.“ That one class of persons was inva- 
riably seized, we believe. But this class was indicated by nei- 
ther age. nor ‘sex nor previous opinions. Delicate females and 
mere children,+ as well as the aged and robust—the man 
holding settled religious opinions, as well as the man of none at 
all—were similarly affected. But those who screamed, saw vi · 
Bions, and er e would have certain Wee 
in ‘common : wou i at nervous susceptibility, 
and e of what pe 3 the e 
sentiments in their mental economy. The cries uttered by 
those who became assured of the peril of their souls, certain! 
did possess a common character. They were received as indi- 
cative of the nature of the fierce struggle which was going on 
within, and ‘decisive as to the quality of the combatants. So 
horrible is the tenor of these exclamations, ‘that we dare intro- 
duce two specimens only. The devil will have me; I am his 
servant; I am damned”—is the cry of one. Avother young 
man, who could not be restrained by seven of his i 
roared out for three hours, “ Ten thousand devils, mithons, 
millions of devils are about me."§ 

These indications of the effects of their teaching were at first 
received with caution and uncertainty by the zealous labourers ; 
but they were not directly discouraged. Their frequency and 
violence at length called for sanction or interference; and Wes- 
ley, acting in conformity with the sentiments which then awd 
aiways actuated bim, I recognised in them irrefragable proof of 
satanic agency: The demon was struggling for the rights of 
property. His struggles did not cease, although exposed. Sub- 
sequently they appear to have presented a different aspect to the 
same interpreters. For, although never denied to be diabolical, 
they were pronounced to be contemporaneous with repentance, 

consequently with the effusion of the Divine Spirit. 
Whitfield must have been the author of this view. No one can 


‘© Hampson’s Life of Wesley, vol. i. p. 212. 

t e Portraiture of Methodism, p. 166. Jonathan Edwards’ 
88 ve of Surprising Conversions; Works, vol. i. p. 362, Westley and 
Vis. 


s on Superstition, Christian Observer, vol. xxix. pp. 
ans whe materials of Newham 's work on superstition. 83 

§ Hampson's Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 71. 

For his cerebral development, see plates prefixed to Hampson's and 
Watson’s Lives. Wonder, Veneration, Firmness, Benevolence, and Cau- 
tlousness. 

This is or rather 
i ral Pople Tok a 15 at explained away, in the Life of Wesley, Chris- 
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doubt that these displays of strong emotion were perfectly ain- 
cere, and to a certain lupe involuntary. It were vain to en- 
deavour to apai the phenomena, by supposing a design to 
deceive the public or the preachers, or an act of collusion be- 
tween the two parties. Since the period alluded to, even to 
the present day, such manifestations have continued to attend 
the ministrations of the disciples of Wesley. It would be work 
for such a historian as Fleury to attempt to trace the gradual 
development of that system of which they-now form a part, or 
of the means ne secure brs action. Two 
epochs may be selected for the purpose of illustrating the cha- 
racter which they now present, end the ahgsiological eordisiog 
by which they are accompanied. It will be seen that the grand 
object of the priest is now, at certain seasons, to produce, and 
of the neophyte to assist in producing, the bodily disturbance 
as a testimony of contrition. The convulsion, then, is beyond 
the control of the will; but the excitement upon which it de- 
pends may be self-induced. These seasons are called Revivals, 
and are intended to counteract a tendency to apathy or delin- 
quency, or to counterbalance the actual amount of these. A very 
signal movement of this kind took place in Cornwall in 1813.5 
Four thousand people went through the prescribed formula 
of conversion, or, as my authority expresses himself, were 
affected with this convulsive malady.” The initiative of this 
scene is worthy of note. The actors remained in the chapels 
for many days and nights without sleep or sustenance. Every 
moral stimulant which long experience in the weakness of hu- 
man nature could suggest was administered. At last this dis. 
cipline effected the object intended: the penitents passed from 
exquisite misery to ecstacy. Visions of g floated around 
them—they burst forth in transports, became faint and actually 
fainted, or were convulsed. The syncope continued in some 
cases for a great length of time. The violent contractions of 
the muscles, after frightfully EDE countenance, wepe 
propagated first to the neck, then to trunk, and ultimately 
to the whole body. Such is a picture, then, of a body of men, 
supposed to be pure, pious and rational, obeying tbe call of 
their spiritual guides. Were some features of greater magni- 
tude and magnificence added—were it enriched with the gloom 
and grandeur of forest scenery at midnight, the gleam of watch- 
fires, the wild entreaties of a chapter o priests, the hymns and 
hallelujahs of thousands of voices—the picture would represent 
admirably what annually takes place at the camp-meetings in 


© Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages, p. 142-146. Fo l and 
Want's Modical Journal, vol. xxxi. p. 373, quoted in Hecker. Bishop Laving- 
ton on the Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists, p. 109, ¢¢ passim. 
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America.* There are there no sounds to be heard save shouts, 
. whoops, screams, clapping of hands, and exclamations of “glory, 
glory; — nothing to be seen but leaping, falling, swooning, fits 
-resembling epilepsy, and other feats, the accounts of which a 
right-minded man is disposed to wish may have been exagge- 
rated. There is even a stage or arena set apart near sd aa 
pit, where the penitents, especially the females, rouse themeelves 
to the requisite degree of excitement, and endure the paroxysm 
of religious fervour—a sort of high altar, it has been insinuated, 
where the sacrifice of delicacy and common sense is consum- 
mated. : ' 
The advocates of methodism have insisted upon the act of 
conviction. They have pronounced the moral and the physical 
‘convulsion integral parts of it. It is a dogma of their faith. 
It may be gradual or instantaneous, with or without premoni- 
tory teaching; but it must consist of an overpowering sense of 
unworthiness and peccability, an abandonment of every hope 
and trust of self-reformation, and a horror at the consequences. 
When the moral leper has arrived at this point in his journey, 
the path appears to divide, and leads him on the one hand to 
farther improvement or conversion, and on the other to despair 
and. madness. a 
.. To pause, to remain in such a condition, is to embrace a des- 
‘iy of teeta misery, which must render every effort of reason 
or exercise of sound sentiment 1 N or unavailing, and 
compared to which madness would be a boon and a blessing. 
The . 5 lied to those in the process of moral 
change are equally applicable to the desponding religious ma- 
eee They might serve indeed as a debnitian of 5 disease. 
There is the same hopelessness, helplessness, and horror; and, 
what is strikingly illustrative of how closely the mental condi- 
tion in both cases is assimilated, there are, in a majority of cases, 
involuntary cries, agitation of the muscles, or completely formed 
convulsions. The methodist passes on, it is true; he recovers 
from his state of doubt and suffering to enter upon one of con- 
fidence and happiness. The unfortunate maniac stops to en- 
dure that state, or, if he recovers, he gains nothing but his ori- 

inal reason. I have, within a short time, examined several 
unatics, the phenomena of whose insanity corresponded with 
the description above given; and havefound, that whatever the 
configuration of the other regions of the head might be, the 
organs of Hope and Self-esteem were small, and that of Cau- 


© © Letters from America by James Flint, Esq. Letter xix., August 1820, 
p. 231. This author is friendly to the Americans. Domestic Manners of the 
Americans, by Mrs Trollope. 


` + Scott has observed the resemblance of these states, in his observations on 
Luther's character; Church History, vol. v. p. 487. 
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tiousness large—a result which was well calculated to confirm 
the opinion, that however much a speculative belief in the de 
ravity of human nature may be countenanced by reason, what 
is called by the Methodists the personal experience of such de- 
pravity, proceeds rather from a feeling of alarm directed to 
rticular objects, than from an induction. It is at this stage, 
ikewise, that suicide is resorted to ;* and, if the organization, 
under the influence of which such an awful alternative is gene- 
rally adopted, be considered in connexion with the views of Mr 
Cox on the laws of the activity of Destructiveness, T the fre. 
quency of such a result is easily explained. The following 
table illustrates the condition of the desponding maniacs at 
present under my care. 


J. G. aged 35. Characteristic Development: Cautiousness, very large; Phi- 
loprogenitiveness, Veneration, Adhesiveness, Firmness, Secretiveness, 
Destructiveness, large; Hope, Conscientiousness, Intellect, small. Cause: 
Hypochondria. Bodily Compi : Tremor and disease of heart. Le 
lusions, Go.: Is lost and cannot be saved; in great distress respecting her 
children. Result: Under treatment. 

J. A. aged 25. Characteristic Development: Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
cee Cautiousness, 5 large; Hope, Self-Esteem, 

utellect, small. Cawse: Religious 1 Bodily Complications t 
Fpileptiform tremor. Delusions, gc: Is lost but penitent; attempted sui- 
cide many times. Result: Under treatment. 

E. A. aged 54, Characteristic Development: Cautiousness, Wonder, Firm- 

ness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Destructiveness, and Secretiveness, z 
Hope, very small, Cause: Religious despondency. Delusions, &.: Col- 
lects stones to build the New Jerusalem; attempted suicide twice. Result: 
Under treatment. 

A. D. aged 30, Characteristic Development: Wonder, Veneration, Firmness, 

` Cautiousness, and Destructiveness, lange; Hope and Self-Esteem, small. 
Cause : Religious despondency. Bodily Complications: Tremor and amen. 
norrhoea. Delusions, &c.: Nailed the Saviour to the cross; attempted 
suicide twenty times. Result: Improved. 

M. G. 51. Characteristic Development : Benevolence, Cautiousness, Vee 

` neration, Philoprogenitiveness, Conscientiousness, and Intellect, large ; 
Hope, small; Self-Esteem, extremely small. Cause: Domestic affliction. 
Bodily Complications: Constipation and headach. Delusions, &.: Is ute 
terly lost and condemned; attempted suicide twice. Result: Improved. 


The Rev. Mr Clarke of Dundee examined three of the cases 
in the above Table, and coincided in the view which it is in- 
tended to illustrate. 

The following narratives will exhibit how closely the inhabi- 
tants of an asylum may tread in the steps of those who are the 
saints of their sect. 


Case VII. P. O., ær. 80. 


A very instructive case was at one time under my care. It is 
not in my power to present the results of the measurement or 


* Lackington’s Memoir, p. 105. 
+ Phren. Journal, No. 45, p. 402. vol. ix. 
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manipulation of the head of this individual: but I can state, 

that the regions of the head were nearly in eguilibrio; or, if 

the balance was turned, it inclined towards the organs of the 

moral sentimenta, The head was of moderate size; the tem- 
ent nervous. 

As the cloud no bigger than a hand shews the direction of 
the coming storm, this case suggests the tendency which cer- 
tain on hes opinions at one time threatened to take. A well- 
educated gentleman, who had mingled some of the follies and 
vices with many of the nobler pursuits of youth, found it ex- 
pedient from pecuniary embarrassments to determine upon a 
camplete change in his mode of life. From the first step in 
this change, the calm consideration of his own affairs, he ran 
through the whole gamut of distempered moral feelings. Suc- 
cessively he was grave, serious, desponding, despairing, and at 
last deranged. During this series of transitions, he was much 
exposed to the exhortations of relatives who had imbibed the 
views of Mr Irving. The constant and continued a to 
the moral feelings, which naturally preponderated and were at 
the time affected with diseased activity, produced the inevitable 
consequence, and his insanity assumed a religious aspect. He 
was a miserable rejected castaway. Temptations to sin were 
never absent from his heart, and these were occasionally urged 
upon him by the author of all wickedness in person. Whenever 
he became impressed with the idea that he was in the presence 
of a beiug from another world, he was affected with epileptiform 
fits; or, we ought to say, the delusion was the aura, the pre- 
monitory symptom of the convulsion. These were of two kinds. 
He either fell suddenly backwards as if in syncope, or appeared 
to be turned or twisted forcibly round from the right to the 
left side. He was not conscious of those attacks, but iculat. 
ed violently, and cried as if he were. During his i and 
since his recovery, his conduct has become of the most virtuous 
and irreproachable kind. Here, then, are three events—a power- 
ful impression, agitation of tbe body, and reformation. The 
second of these was regarded by his medical advisers as an in- 
dication of his disease, treated as such, and removed. But it 
was not looked upon in this light by the relatives of the pa- 
tient ; nor would it have been so regarded, had it been contem- 
poraneous with the occurrences at Cambuslang. A near con- 
nexion 8 ie me, that ne believed these fits to be 5 
wrestlings of the Spirit in working out a great change. T 
result — probably eonfrmed bie . this opinion. 
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Cass VIII. J. A. at. 25. 


Pram Ear te Philoprogenitiveness, . 8 - . 4yh inches, 

eve ... Concentrativeness, . - + + dys 

Self-Esteem, . 57 

Firmness, 54 

Veneration, - 55 

eee eos Benevolence, . 0 5% 
Comparison, . 5 

.. Individuality, 4% 

From Acquisitiveness to ndividuality, - + 35 

.. Philoprogenitivenesa to Individuality, . 67 

Destructiveness to Destructiveness, . 64 

. Combativeness to Combativeness, . 47 

.. Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . . . bh 
os Ideality toldeality, . . 6868 

«++ Secretiveness to Secretivences, . . 6, 


Predeminating organe.—-V eneration, Benevolence, Cautiousness, Destruct- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, Wonder, Conscientiousness, Secretiveness 
Deficient organs.—Self-Esteem, Hope, Intellect. 5 
J. A. is, by profession, a clerk in a counting house. In bo 
hood, while Rater the influence of parental — le and autho. 
rity, his religious principles were correct, his conduct was with. 
out a stain. But the authority, rather than the principle, had 
been the controlling power; it was Veneration and Love of Ap- 
jon, more than Conscientiousness, under which he acted. 
is chief characteristic was a morbid diffideuce and sensibility 
to blame. The temptations of the world had brought the 
ities into play, and he became gay, gallant, and guilty. 
Unti then he courted religious thoughts and topics, and was 
en authority in these matters among his friends. He concis 
liated the good-will of all men by his gentleness and integrity, 
and was a general favourite. His want of confidence in his 
own abilities, and fidgetty exactitude in the performance of 
duty, were his least attractive qualities, and often annoyed those 
who ted him for modesty and scrupulous honour. With 
an inquiring but uneducated mind, he sought out or was found 
by companions of a kindred spirit, who endeavoured to satiafy 
his longings by the trite but untrue maxim thet philosophy 
consists in doubting. His opinions were first speculative, then 
ical. He arrived at that climax of absurdity, the doubt 
ef his own existence; and subsequently at that climax of misery, 
the doubt of the existence of a God. All this was evidently 
the misdirection of an uncultivated intellect—-the result of using 
powers in ignorance how they should be used. His ordinary 
duties were still faithfully performed. But his philosophy had 
not produced its boasted tranquillity; his opinions were at war 
with his feelings, He sought refuge in extra labour, su 
gatory duties, and fatigue. As in the case of Sir 
Digby prescription, this was applying the remedy to the sword, 


not to the wound which it had inflicted. To remove his 
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disquietude and terror, he exhausted his intellect, and laboured 
twelve hours a-day. - The nostram did not work. His mind 
lived. upon itself for six months, and his boasted sunlight conclu- 
sions darkened into shadows of dread and despair at every step. 
An imaginary affront induced him to: leave his native town. 
But bis flight was ‘inauspicious. The very act of- fleein 
creates fear. The whole of his moral sentiments were morbi 

r excited; but Hope and Self-Esteem: being unfortunately de- 

ient, ard 5 incapable of the same degree of acti- 
vity, he was stricken by shame, conscience, and terror. At 
every etep he encountered the finger of. scorn, the “ still small 
voice,” the halloo of pursuit. He felt himself lost and aban- 
doned by- all good men and by all good influences, and his 

air was consummated. His relatives now interfered : they 

found that his insanity was evinced by a sense of his own un- 
worthiness and condemnation; and that whenever this idea 
was presented to his mind by reading or conversation, his agi- 
tation became extreme, his limbs tossed violently, and he swoon- 
ed, sometimes remaining in this condition for several hours. So 
intolerable were his sufferings, that his attempts at suicide were 
repeated and most insidious. . Deprived of all other means, he 
endeavoured te beat out his brains by running furiously against 
a.wall; aud ‘transfixed his tongue with a nail, under the impres- 
sion thit he would bleed to death. I have examined this 
trent’s: mind ‘attentively: : His doubts no longer exist. He 
lieves all that he was taught to believe, therefore he de- 
spars. He recollects.the-penalty incurred by those who have 
vejected the truth; he knows that he has. lived. a life of sin and 
pollution, that he has. been a slave to Satan, and that unless 
emancipated. he must be condemned. This chain of sequences, 
whenever it rises before the mind, produces convulsions ; and he 
recognises these as the struggles of that fiend. by whose arti- 
fives he. has been destroyed, and to whose temptations he is 
still exposed. His terror, cries, and aspect, and the general 
disturbance of his manner, when his guilt is conjured up, are 
appalling even to those who perceive their nature and 
eause: they would be regarded as hysterical if dissociated from 
the religious impressions. His exclamations of despair, and en- 
treaties for pity and pardon, are, even as the wild ravings of a 
lunatic, pal 0 * I am lost, cast away; I am torn and tor- 
mented by a spirit,” are the only words his agony can find. 
The conviction, the convulsion, the very expressions by which 
% is ushered in, the firm belief that these are of supernatural 
origin in this. case, present features of resemblance to some 
forms of modern enthusiasm, too striking to be overlooked. 
How much it is to be regretted that there is neither a Gassner 
to exorcise, nor a Whitefield to convert this miserable man 
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UNKNOWN TONGUES, 


Of all the supernatural powers imparted to the founders of 
the primitive church, that of speaking in unknown tongues ap~ 
pears to have been the first withdrawn. Beyond a mere casual 
Notice, there is no evidence that this part of the miraculous en- 
dowment of the apostles descended even to their immediate 
successors. The history of succeeding ages shews that, from 
time to time, personages of great zeal, if not of great discretion, 
have laid claim to this gift, and based their-pretensions to sance 
tity and divine maranan upon possessing it, The schismatics 

led Pietists, in the seventeenth century, are described as ob- 
scuring the divine truths of religion “ by a gloomy j 
of their own invention.” More recently, a devout priest of Ra- 
tisbon, who gained a livelihood and an immortality by exorcism, 
treated a young person who, in the highest degree of semnam- 
buliem, had the faculty of communicating her thoughts in a 
lan of which she comprehended not ane syllable.” Asa 

f that such exhibitions were of frequent occurrence, it may 
mentioned, that, in one instance at least, they became part 

of the accomplishments of a mountebank. The daughter. of 
one of those speculators on the eredulity of mankind became 
She was the victim of a-sort of polyglot-devil ; for, 

after the -accustomed contortions, she declaimed in Hebrew, 
or the 8 . N u aed, 

t inci B was f 
historians assert, to caia éte Huguenots. She was at last 
exorcised and convicted of imposture by a.shrewd and conseien- 
tious bishop, who, with common water and a key, produced.the 
same convulsions which were supposed to testify the repug- 
nance of the devil to consecrated water and the crucifix.+ 

The object of the revocation of the edict of Nantes t was to 
eradicate schism, and to produce that moral miracle, unanimi 
of opinion. But whilst its devisers spoke of peace and poms! 


and of the beauty and benefit of one professing one wor- 
ship, its characters were written in blood. This mandate call- 
ed For an instantaneous conversion, or, what was equally valued, 


conformance. To effect this, no machinery of missions or ex- 
hortations was resorted to; but armies were spread over the 
disaffected districts, and dragóons exacted at the point of. the 
ae ie confession of the ar or 7 life of the refrac- 
tory heretic. Throughout a large portion of France, erpe Be 
cotfagration, and emigration were triumphent, and all dissent 
from the dominant religion had disappeared. But, in a remote 


Bertrand du Magnetisme Animal, p. 398. 
4 Smale Hist. of Reformed Religion in France, vol. ili. p. 52. 
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not merely failed, but were op- 
timatel y defeated. Against 
rebellious schismatics the whole ven of the ortho- 
VVV 
mountaineers aj to have at rom a 
strong and rational attachment to the faith of their fathers. 
Persecution, waat, and constant excitement, had, however, their 
demoralizing effects ; and this noble warfare at last de- 


111 "Po Gonianiay auggiet of a i 
natical rabble,—in others, into a sort of religious brigandism. 
These are perhape the features of all religious contests which 
ere unequally waged,—-where there is superstition on both 
sides, 725 re ee one only. But this act of the 
ellier induced. consequences even more interesting 
than, che fate of his vietims: “ Nunc demittis servum tuum, 
in viderunt oculi . home was the e ion of 
on signing the edict. 

The Protestants of the Cevennes inhabited a high and bar- 
ten country. Like other mountaineers, they were superstitious, 
mennt because they lived a certain number of toises above the 
level of the sea, but in virtue of an organization which they 
shared with all other Celtic races; like them, too, they were 
bern bendsmen to the propensities. Their soil was rocky and 
unproductive, and lay not F 
farea by whieh civilization hag penetrated to the corners of the 
world. They. were therefore poor, and, from their poverty, 
a pen eee eee ee 

single point di ix superiority and strength 

‘Thee mea vere: without guides of educated leaders ; 

for their prieste, the only individuals who could have acted as 
Se ri ra biy oe e of the 
struggle. us constituted, are summoned to deliver u 
had ben i ted with thar 


made desolate; they see buted ike the wolves on their hills; 


be predicated 
would seek consolation in the religion for which ay wae 
ing, but that, from their constitutional tendency to marr 
vellousness, they would mingle with it those rites, expectations 
of divine interposition, and demonstrations of Ta which the 
educated and unexcited reject. Accordingly, it is related that 
Voltaire on “ Calvinism.” Translated works, vol. ix. p. 70 
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they trembled, were convulsed, enjoyed eestacies, saw visions 
and prophesied. At the close of the campaign there are paid 
to have been ten thousand in the field. That all these prophe, 
sied is incredible; but that they all believed the to 
be oracular is highly probable. That their numbers must have 
been considerable may be concluded from the fact, that an aen- 
demy was founded for the cultivation of these ecstacies, and 
prophets literally trained to their vocation. Another property 
which they claimed, and seem actually to have possessed——that 
of insensibility to pain—allies their case with that of other 
classes of men acting under similar impulses. What were the 
subjects of these visions and vaticinations, if not denunciations 
agant their persecutors, it is now vain to conjecture. That 
ey were sufficiently N may be gathered. from 
their length. Marechal Villars declares that a prophètess er- 
ercised her functions for a whole hour in his presence. R. 
more extraordinary gift was claimed and displayed. These 
peasants, during their enthusiasm, spoke in languages unknown 
to themselves or their auditors, This was not always the case ; 
English, Hebrew, and Greek were occasionally uttered, and 
likewise occasionally interpreted by the speaker.* ‘The pan 
cator of the Cevennes, as Villars is styled, is again an authority 
in this matter. He gives an account of a female who, endowed 
with this’ power, would extemporise for an hour in any of the 
learned languages, in the presence and to the complete perphexi- 
ty of a corps of ecclesiastics. The Marechal adds the quaint erl- 
,taciam, that she spoke exactly in the same manner as the Dube 
de Ferte’spoke English when he had taken too much wins; ha, 
strange to say, being, when sober, unacquainted with that lan- 
. This spiritual improvisatrice convinced a magistrate 
of the sanctity of her mission, became ee and. oli. 
mately a mother.+ Partly by a gradual process of extirpation, 
and partly by a treaty whieh it oak pakaja never intended to 
‘observe; the league of these pietiste— must not all be 
branded as fanatics—was broken up, and their leaders amd 
prophets dispersed. In the year 1707, three of the latter ounie 
to England in order to proselytize. Disowned by their own 
countrymen, and rej by the intelligent of all sects, they 
addressed themselves to the ulative and imaginative, und 
succeeded in forming a church. Their pretensidns were pra- 
cisely similar to those which signalized their felbow-comtry- 
men. While they denounced human learning and power, they, 
with a singular inconsistency, spoke of whieh 
were ignorant, and made promises which they could not : 
There are three points worthy of consideration in their histo- 


* Theâtre Sacrée des Cevennes; quoted in Bertrand. 5 
+ Bertrand, p. 135 i 
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ry. First, they had improved upon the rude notions of their 
predecessors, and systematized the philosophy of prophesy, or 
spiritual power. It was divided by them into the stages of 
warning, of reception, of the actual privilege of predicting, and, 
lastly, of miracle-working ;*—steps corresponding distinctly to 
those of the excitement of Wonder, Hope, and Idealit Se- 
condly, in the sincerity of their belief, they predicted chat the 
resurrection of one of their followers would take place five 
months after his death, and were willing to test their authori- 
ty by the event. The public accepted the challenge ; but un- 
fortunately for the co and the het, no resurrection 
took place. Thirdly, they gave forth their precepts and de- 
nunciations in an unknown tongue, specimens of which have 
been preserved. Wesley, who was little apt to be startled or 
made sceptical by the extravagance of fanatics, was so horror- 
stricken by the want of harmony and intelligibility in this lan- 

age, that, on listening to what he describes as“ the gabbling 
Ge turkey cock,” he began to exorcise the speaker with “ Thou 
deaf and dumb devil!” &c.f These men never attempted to 
exercise this gift but when under the most powerful agitation, 
when confessedly they had lost all self-possession—a state of 
mental excitement incompatible with the dominion of reason, 
and allied only te these conditions of dreaming, violent passion, 
intoxication, or monomania, where the extreme energy of a 
single feeling seeks expression in sounds which are not conven- 
tional signs, but may be perfectly significant of the emotion. 
Far be it from us to assert that the French prophets were in 
any of these states; a large body of men, some of them well 
informed and acute, arrived at an opposite conclusion. The 
following may suffice as an example of what enabled these con- 
verts to perceive the truth: there are creatures who see in the 
dark. ‘ Mon enfant,” the prophet thus introduces his predic- 
tion, ** je m'en vaie repandre sur les ennemies mes jugemens 
terribles, et ma dernière sentence sera Tring trang, swing 
swang, Mng Rang.“! Now, it is a well authenticated fact, 
that individuals have spoken in a language of the import of 
which they were totally ignorant. In these cases no inspira- 
tion existed or was suspected. The words were spoken under 
peculiar states of the nervous system ; and although the proxi- 
mate mode in which these states operated in producing such a 
phenomenon is not very clear, the relation of the bodily lesion 
with the mental peculiarity was at the time supposed and per- 
feutly established to be that of cause and effect. Could any 
such solution be formed for the more modern and more obscure 
instances? But of the cases themselves. First, there is that 


© Smedley, vol. til. p. 308. + Southey’s Life of Wesley, val. i p. 278 
+ Smedley, vol. iii p. 309. 
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ef the Welshman, who, receiving a blow on the head, and la- 
bouring under the consequent inflammation of brain, forgets 
English, to which he had been accustomed for many yearsy 

speaks incessantly the language of his youth; the obli- 
vion and the vivid memory both evidently depending on the 
cerebral excitement, although in what manner depending can- 
not be determined.* Next, there is the narrative of the Ger- 
man girl, who, seized with a nervous fever—that is, a fever 
in which the organ principally affected is the brain—speaké, 
and will condescend to speak, in no less classic tongues than 
Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. She, being illiterate and a heretic, 
was pronounced possessed. As the chronicler remarks, it must 
have been “ a learned devil.” Her character and situation put 
all suspicion of connivance or conspiracy at rest. Her physi- 
cian, more of a philosopher than a theologue, wrote down her 
ravings. ‘They were discovered to be coherent but unconnect- 
ed sentences of Hebrew. Some parh of them were traced to 
the Bible, others were concluded to be rabbinical. This in- 
creased the mystery. How could a simple domestic drudge 
have an intimate or even an imperfect knowl of the sacred. 
languages? ‘The physician traced her career through various 
families and vicissitudes of fortune, until, after long search and 
solicitude, he discovered that, when a child, she had been the 
protegé of a clergyman, who, devoted to the study of the an- 
cient languages, was accustomed to read or 1 755 in her hear- 
ing, passages from his favourite authors. Her ravings were 
compared and identified with the scholar’s books, and the hy, 
pothesis of demoniac possession fell to the ground. Voltaire 
says that the devil hates a physician; he may well hate such 
a physician as the one now mentioned. It is use such en- 
lightened inquirers are so few, that wonders and delusions and 
miracles are so many. 

A modern sect has arisen, claiming similar privileges and pro- 
perties. Proscription, in this case, did not cause, but followed, 
the public assertion and display of these gifts. A man of bril- 
liant but eccentric genius, irreproachable life, a profound sense 
of piety, and impressive but obscure eloquence, was brough 
into constant intercourse with individuals possessing minds af 
far inferior power and little cultivation, but congenial in the 
degree of excitement of, and in the ardent desire for such solemn 
impressions as are addressed to Wonder, Hope, and Cautious- 


seek ss Da ata retreat se 

y ason u icine, vol. iv. p 100 
and Dr J. C. Prichard, Cyclo ia of Practical Medicine, vol L p. 500 Ar. 
ticle * Dexvimtua” Dr Pri adds to his account of the case, that “this 
statement, which was first given by Mr Tupper, has been confirmed to the 
writer of this article by a personal witness.” 


$ Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, vol. i p. 112. 
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nëis. A mutual reaction took He ministered to this 
desire; he gratified by stimulating these feelings, until they 
burst forth in such intensity as to bafle even his power to gra- 
tify, appease, or check. So complete was his success, so irre 
sistible the craving for spiritual instructions and exercises, that 
he naturally believed that his labour had effected all that bu- 
man ministration could effect, and that these manifestations 
were the actual recognition and reward of the doctrines he had 
taught. He had long been a transcendentalist in religion; 
chat is, he · had pondered on the suggestions of certain feelings 
Wonder and Ideality—as the results of a process of reason, 
aud. had adopted and acted upon them as such. His pupils 
lived under the same influence, and, unaccustomed either by 
edyeation, or by habit, to examine or understand their own 
minds, t i ‘implicitly to the imperious impulse which 
2 to be eig, because o connected with and 
arising out of religion; they far outstri their teacher in the 
intensity of their emotions, and in the which these had on 
their general conduct.—The system of starving out the evil 
principle. within us is a very antiquated one. The Irvingites, 
such of them at least as attained the greatest popularity, seem 
ta have acted upon it. They did not literally fast-—this would 
have been wise; but they gave up day and night, soul and 
body, the duties and affections of. life, as a sacrifice to the pre- 
dominating feeling. The thrice repeated hebdomadal service, 
stimulating as it is reported to have been, was not enough; 
they assembled every morning at six o'clock, and passed the 
whole of the day in publie or in private meetings, where ener- 
in prayer and every other means were used to rouse and sus- 
taia the state of religious exaltation. All secular affairs, even 
the feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, must have 
beea suspended. So great indeed was the interest-or abstrac- 
sion: created, that one individual t such a day without re- 
collecting that he had tasted no food. -But the struggle did 
not terminate bere. The mind was not allowed a moment's 
repose. The night was dedicated to that rigid self-search and 
repentance which solitude and silence are supposed to favour. 
To what extent all these itema were complied with by each in- 
dividual cannot be ascertained ; but as a general practice it 
pears to have continued for some months, The crisis of 
excitement arrived. A female started up in- che congregation, 
and, with a flushed face and wild gesticulation, pronounced 
some sentences of sounds which were unintelligible. From 
their unintelligibility,— from the character of the party, —and 
from the fiat of the pastor, or apostle as he was called, who 
was endowed with “ discernment,”—these sounds were declared 
to belong to an unknown tongue, to be evidence of the working 
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A «till more perfect example is given by one of the ern ut 
Greenock : *=— Hippo gerosto booros ssnocis Foorime 
oorin hoopo Jamo Noostin. Noor. Niporous Hipance Ban- 
dos Boorin. O Pinitos Elelastino Halimungitos Dantiu.” Tf 
the force of this lan was equal to its euphony, it deserved 
to be cultivated. Exhibitions of the same ind, becatne fre- 
quent in the church, where they first occurred, and in various 
other parts of the country. An anachronism has, perhaps, 
been committed in citing Mr Irving's church as the scene of 
the first ebullition; Port-Glasgow was the favoured spot. 
There several tongues were spoken; but in the metropolis the 
number was much more considerable, The Freuch prophets 
professed fifty-two. But the greatest feat of this kind is re- 
corded of the elect lady of the Shakers, who spoke seventy:twe 
tongues, all equally unintelligible to the living. They were 
literally entitled to the designation of dead languages, as 
served her as a mode of communication with the dead. 


Miracles were ed, prophecies were published, and 
were nok en; but, es al many individuals 
e, there was none to in ey i felt a 


conviction that he understood the meaning of what the 
uttered, and accordingly proclaimed it. Fortunately an autos 
biography of this person's feelings and opinions has been pub- 
lished. A is the confessions of a prophet. The objects of 
this account are to describe the nature of the emotions under 
which the author participated in these displays, to insinuate 
that there was deceit than delusion on the of some 
of the actors, and to prove that he actually did understand 
and translate the unknown tongues. His mind seems to have 
undergone the training which we have described, although his 
intellect was less obscured by awe, imagination, and self- 
esteem. His attempt to shew the existence of collusion is a 
failure ; and the examples of the unknown tongue being a com- 
poe 9 Spanish, Itali 5 ar are and an 5 to esta- 
lish his proposition. But his et most es, 
Arst, that The tongues resulted ton 55 undoubting beef cha 
whatever the petitioner might ask would be granted; a belief 
A Fam Gi Novem- 
e phlet by Mr M‘Kerrel, quoted in the Glasgow Herald, 


+ Erskine’s Sketches and Hints of Church History p. 289, i 
$ The Unknown Tongues, discovered to be Eng sh, Spanish, and Latin, 
Pilkingten, who interpreted before Congregation. London 


the 
1891, 
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_fownded upon Hope, Wonder, Self-esteem, and misdirected 
Intelleot: secondly, that the delivery of the tongues was. ac 
companied by convulsive movements: third, that the speaker 
attached some i the sounds: and, fourthly, that 
‘these ebullitions could be restenived by an effort of the will or 
by prayer; that is, by bringing another f into action. 
The following is an. additional example of the power of lam- 


* 


Ss i Case IX.—Miss N. ær. 40. 
i Dimensions of the Hoad, er 
Prom Individuality to Philoprogenitivenese, 770 
Far to Philoprogenitiveness, „ 4. 
í — — to Concentrativeness, « + 6 
— = to Self-esteem, e ‘a 5, 
=a tu Firmness, „ „ 
— — to Veneration, . . 575 
— — to. Benevolence. . 5. 
— — to Comparisan, cae ah 36. 
: — — to Individualit . . 4470 
= Acquisitiveness to Individuality, . 357 
— Cautioumess to Cautiousness, . 5, 
— Combativeness to Combativeness. 47 
— Idxallty ' to ldeality, . 5 
— Destruttiveness to Destructivencss, J. BY 
— Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . 5 


Poh ad 1 ee e eee 
onder, an Language are very 3 Love pproba opes 
Ide ity, Cautiousness, and ndividuality, x : 


| Miss N. is the type of a fanaticism of a past and of the 
present age. Her history, as a sane individual, is a blank ; in- 

eed it is doubtful if she ever was in such a condition, Two 
circumstances revealed by herself shew haw unfortunately oon- 
stituted her mind must have originally been, and when, and by. 
what means, her present delusions-were induced. Her temper 
was so irritable, jealous, and tormenting, that, to parody a hack- 
neyed line, “ she never said a.mild thing, and never did a kind 
one.“ Her relations were rendered miserable, and at last the 
asics of aera uct became too song for the ties of 

lood. Estranged by. her persecutions, they a to have 
rejoiced to-find a pretext for removing her to a diane She 
dates all her misfortunes, that is, her illness and confinement, 
from the perfidy of a young man to whom she either was, or 
fancied that she was ed. 

She surprised this deceiver not onl paying marked atten» 
tion to one of her sisters, but literally locked’ in that lady's em- 
brace. This discovery. took place on the evening previous to 
the day on which she supposed their union was to be solom- 


nized. How far this may. be true, it is inrpossible to deter- 
mine; and would be ismaterial if possible. All that succeeds 
is. the tion of madness. Disgusted at sueh treatment, 
she ape but was speedily brought back to her mother’s:re- 
sidence, which she now found was surrounded by a number of 
soldiers, intended as a geed of honour to pay her suitable re- 
t. The high birth: and dignity now disclosed: and recog- 
niscd, had been long known to the respeetable inhabitants of 
the county in which she lived, but; for reasons of state policy, 
had never been revealed either to herself or to her friends. She 
is, in short, the sister of Prince Charles Edward, who, she de- 
elares, is still alive, and—our rulers had better lock to it— 
about to claim and combat for his own again. Naturally, a de- 
fender of the divine right of kinge, she pushes the doctrine a 
little farther thau the modern advocates of legitimacy. She 
holds that, in the nature of her illustrious birth, and in herself, 
there is a species of infusion of the Holy Spirit. Notwithstand- 
ing this high and holy origin, the devil has often appeared to 
her, and in what to young ladies is insinuated to be rather a 
tempting garb, that of a recruiting-officer, Occasionally his 
rank is not so elevated. At a sainted spring, when she had 
fasted for many hours, and had quarrelled with, and for ever 
disowned her friends, he approached as a drummer in a militia 
iment. 
This person is an example of a favourite definition of lunaey. 
She reasons correctly from erroneous premises. Were she, ae- 
cording to her own representation, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
and a Princess-Royal of the House of Stuart, ‘her opinions, 
attributes, and deportment could be understood, and would be 
in Keeping ; but seeing that according to our knowledge she iz 
neither, they a to be sadly wild and out of joint. 

In command of the escort mentioned, was a redoubtable ma- 
zor, who figures as the hero of many romantic visions; but as 
the tie existing between them appears to have been Amative- 
ness and Adhesiveness, and ss as an illustration of the pre- 
sent subject, his exploits must be left unrecorded. Another 
reason for omitting these and many other delusions’ is, that 
they are temporary, while her pretensions to extraordinary 
sanctity are permanent. She was converted—in other words, 
received the Divine emanation which dwells within her—in a 
moment, while a glorious light shone around. She is subject 
to hysterical symptoms, although not to regularly-formed fits of 
hysteria, and also to fits, most regularly formed, of uncom 
ee and it is more than probable that she refers: 
this moral change to one or other of these conditions. Since- 
this was effeeted, she has been free from sin—nay more, from 
the liability to sin. Specific endowments have been voueh- 
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safed, such as unrivalled eloquence and nevet-erring foresight. 
She boasts of an exemption from suffering, a sort of invulners 
bility, though at the same time she is receiving medicine to re- 
lieve a headach; and she arrogates to her prayers an efficacy 
which is employed in consigning her enemies to every evil that 
a lively hatred can suggest. How fortunate it is that Nature 
has set some limit, yet unknown, to the discoveries and powers 
of mankind! Had Franklin advanced one step farther, and had 
tyrani or conquerors, or madmen, been enabled to wield the 

under-bolt, how awful must have been the 5 to 
the human race! Or, had it been consistent with the Divine 
scheme, as some have thought, that the moral thunder-bolt of 

ign prayer could be hurled by such hands, how still more 

awful must have been the consequences ! i 

She likewise affirms, that she has been gifted with the power 
of speaking in an unknown tongue; which, however, she partiy 
understands, but will not interpret. This belief is curious, as 
abe has been an inmate of the asylum for nine years—a peri 
which precludes the possibility of her having heard, and sub- 
sequently imitated, what have been called manifestations of the 
spirit. As no newspapers or other periodicals commemorative 
of such transactions ever penetrated within her prisen-walla, ant 
no other means of .communication with the external world ex- 
isted, we are forced to adopt the opinion that the delusion is 
spontanéous, ‘and originating from a common source with the 
opinions of the Irvingites—in all probability from a peculiar 
view of certain texts contained in the first epistle to the Corin. 
thians. A sister, she states, Participate in this privilege. When 
uttering the mystic words, she is in a high degree of excitement, 
looking the Pythoness admirably. Her bright eye becomes das- 
zling and unsteady; her cheeks, brow, and temples are crim. 
soned ; her arms wave to and fro, and the whole body is in a state 
of tremor. When she has commenced her manifestations, it is 
impossible for her to stop, or to be stopped. By the uninitiated 
the language she employs may be taken for Coptic or Cherokee, 
so vehement is the enunciation, and so discordant the tones. 
The words are, however, melodious and rhythmical, and have 
been declared by uninspired linguists closely to resemble Greek. 
That they belong to none of these languages may be concluded 
from the following specimen, written 7 Cay lady herself, but 
whether assimilated to that which fell the lips of Miss 
Cardale, it is not for us to decide. Ellueam vuruem er- 
reauem vaulem bathoram, ulem dathurcem. been tuurem el- 
lecuem vara ellevara exullem, dathellia villera evoew ureme vas 
cillera exerem datherveam bauleveilineuem villirea repthallon 
erripthultow bilirea ebillerea lubluron eluberon,” &e. 

I possess very voluminous MSS. of a similar description,’ 
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and, it is to.be presumed, of a similar import. There are two 
very remarkable features in all these documents: first, Words 
are repeated with a prefix as if to modify their signification ; 
and, secondly, The same words, or words extremely similar ia 
sound and orthography, occur in papers written at various and 
sometimes very distant periods, These facts would tend to 
prove that the jargon so often spoken by maniacs may be sys- 
tematized, and the rules of the system recollected and brought 
into operation like the ordinary rules of syntax. One unknown 
ee has already been quenched under my care; a second I 
find to be irradicable. 

Her own account of this gift affords no elucidation of the 
mystery. She has heard Gaelic spoken, but does not under. 
stand it. She is profoundly ignorant upon all subjects, even of 
the Scriptures, to which she so constan 1 refers; and, although 
naturally shrewd and sensible, cannot farther assist our inqui: 
ries than by insisting that her language is unearthly and sub. 
lime, that she was assured by the Spirit that it is spoken in 
heaven, and that it is blasphemy to contradict any of these 
postulates. Nothing more sati ry has been, or perhaps 
could be stated, by those who have exercised similar powers in 
the bosom of the churches.“ 


(To be concluded in neat Number.) 


ARTICLE II. 


ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SKULLS OF DEAN SWIET 
AND STELLA. By Dr Hovsrow of Dublin. 


To Grorcr Compr, Esq. 
Dear Sir, Dunr ix, Ootober 22. 1835. ' 


In compliance with your request, as conveyed to me by Me 
Carmichael, I beg leave to forward you some memoranda rela- 
tive to the disinterment of the skulls of the celebrated Dean 
Swift and his favourite Stella, which may serve to remove any 
doubts as to the genuineness of these relics. I am still farther 
prompted to acquiesce in your request, by a desire to remove 
some prejudices, which an imperfect acquaintance with the faets 
leading to their disinterment appears to have given rise to; par- 
ticularly on account of the feelings of the present venerable 

* A specimen of this * Unknown Tongue” is in the possession of our 


ublisher; for the inspection and trans'atlon of those who are curious or 
learned in these matters. 
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Dean of St Patrick's, by whose permission I was enabled to 
take advantage of an unavoidable temporary exposure of the 
coffins in which they lay entombed. It was no idle curiosity, 
neither can we boast of its being zeal for the cause of science; 
which led to the disinterment ; it was purely a matter of acci- 
dent. In making some alterations in the aisle of the church, it 
became necessary to ex several. coffins, and, amongst others, 
those of Swift and Stella, which lay side by side; and I would 
ask the most sensitive on such matters, What aggravation of the 
exposure was it to transfer for a few hours, from the hands of 
common workmen to those of persons capable of appreciating 
the value of such objects, the time-worn bones of the great de- 
? Permission having been given me to be present at the 
disinterment, I availed myself of the privilege; and, under a 
pledge that the skulls would be restored after a very short pe- 
riod, I was allowed to remove them from the cathedral. The 
pledge has long since been redeemed: the bones once more lie 
eig with their kindred dust; and the most serupulous 
may, I think, be satisfied. 
The tablet erected to the memory of Dean Swift bears the 
following inscription, written by himself: 


Hic depositum est corpus 
Joyatuan Swirt, S. T. P. 
Hujus ecelesiæ cathedralis 
decani : 
ubi sæva indignatio 
ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 

Abi viator, 
et imitare, si poteris, 
Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem. 

biit Anno (1745) > 
Mensis (Octobris) die (19); 
Ætatis Anno (78). 


Transversely in from the pillar supporting this tablet, and as 
close as it could be placed, lies the coffin, at a short distance 
from that of Stella. The localities of both of these coffins are 
well known by persons about the cathedral to have been none 
others than those appropriated to those two remarkable indivi- 
duals, An old man, named Richard Brennan, who died about 
forty years ago, was the chief chronicler of these facts. This 
man who, with his mother, had been faithful servants to the 
Dean, was present at the interment of his master. He subse- 
quently filled the office of beadle in St Patrick's Cathedral, and 
oftentimes, during that servitude, pointed out to Mr William 
Macquire, the present sexton in the church, the place in which 
he had assisted in depositing the remains of his master. He 
knew well, also, the exact spot iu which the coffin of Stella had 
been laid; and the record of his narrative, taken in connexion 
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with other evidence, leaves no doubt of the accuracy of our in- 
formation on the subject of both. g l 

The coffin under Swift's monument is of solid oak, corres- 

nding to that said to have been desired by the Dean himself, 
kag before his death, as the fitting receptacle for his mortal re- 
mains. On the lid of this coffin there is a silver-plated mount- 
ing, nearly perfect, and bearing the following perfectly legible 
words: 


„ 


This metallic plate represents a heart in the centre, with the 

above inscription, in the order here given, traced upon it in 

black letters. The top and sides of the heart are surrounded 

with embossed ornamental work, perfect everywhere except at 

the left corner, where the words “ Here lieth,” perhaps, and 

“ Swift,” have crumbled away. The apex of the heart rests 

on an angel's head, supported oy two lateral wings, in a most 

perfect state of 5 he absence of the words from 

the begining of the first line, and of . Swift from that of the 

second, detracts nothing from the applicability of this dedication 

to the Dean, as the blanks are of sick dimensions as to admit of 
being filled up by exaetly the number of letters required to com- 

plete such words,—and as the remaining words and figures are 
not only inapplicable to the name, profession, or date of de- 
cease of any other personage, but are actually the same as thoee 

exhibited on the tablet erected to the Dean. The difference of 
one head in his age—it being stated at 78 on the tablet, and 77 

on the oe of the coffin—is evidently the result of an er- 

ror committed by the printer of the latter, as the date of de- 
cease in both is the same, and as it is well ascertained that his 

birth-day was on the 30th November 1667. We may thes 
take it as certain, that the coffin found under Dean Swift's mo- 
nument was that in which the body of that celebrated indivi- 

dual was deposited. 

The coffin lay about two feet and a half below the it 
was surrounded by wet clay, and nearly filled inside with wa- 
ter. The workmen having arrived at this stage of the disinter- 
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ment, exhibited the utmost curiosity and haste to determine the 
truth of a tradition handed down to them by old Brennan, namely, 
that the head of the Dean had been trepanned after his death, and 
before being laid in the grave. Brennan's oft-repeated story was, 
that, in consequence of the state of his master’s intellects for 
a long time previous to death, the surgeons had opened his head 
to ascertain the cause of his insanity. He boasted that he him- 
self had been present at the operation, and that he even held the 
basin in which the brain was placed after its removal from the 
skull. He told, moreover, that there was brain mixed with wa- 
ter to such an amount as to fill the basin, and by their quan- 
tity to call forth expressions of astonishment from the medical 
gentlemen engaged in the examination: The curtosity of the 
workmen was excited only with a view to determine the truth or 
falsehood of Brennan's story, though the testing of its veracity 
was looked upon by me as of no small import towards the iden- 
tification of the individual who lay within entombed.’ But the 
euspense was not of long duration: as soon as the coffin was 
sufficiently emptied of the water to yield a view of the bones, 
which lay at the bottom, a general exclamation burst forth that 
* Old Brennan had spoken truth ;” for the top of the skull was 
discovered lying alongside the bottom part, from which it had 
been detached horizontally by a saw. 
All the bones of the skeleton lay in the position into which 
they had fellen when deprived of the flesh that enveloped and 
held them together. The skull, with the calvarium by its side, 
lay at the top of the coffin; the-bones of the neck lay next, and 
mixed with them were found the cartilages of the larynx, which 
by age had been converted into bone. All the rings of the 
trachea, which had undergone the same change, were equally in 
a state of rvation and order. The dorsal vertebrae and ribs 
8 e middle of the coffin; the bones of the arms and 
lay, as they had been placed in death, along the sides ; 
and the pelvis and lower extremities were found towards the 
bottom. The teeth were nearly all gone, and their sockets were 
filled up with bone. Six of middle dorsal vertebree, and 
three of the lumbar, were joined together by anchylosis, Se- 
veral of the ribs were united to the sternum by ossification of 
the intermediate cartilages. The whole were evidently the re- 
mains of a very aged man. 

The bones were all clean, and in a singularly perfeet state of 
preservation. When first removed, they were nearly black ; but 
on being dried they assumed a brownish colour. ‘The water in 
which were immersed was remarkably free from putrefae- 
0 1 even the wood of the coffin was perfeetly sound and un- 

roken. 

There being no longer any doubt that the body which lay in 
this coffin was that of Doctor Swift, particular attention was paid 
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to the examination of the bones of the neck and that part of the 
skull to which the first is articulated, in order to be certain that 
the head in the coffin really belonged to the other bones, and that 
no question, founded on the possibility of a theft on the skull 
having been committed by the medical gentlemen who examin. 
ed the body after death, should hereafter be raised; and it was 
evident to all persons present, among whom were several medica] 
gentlemen of eminence, that the adaptation of the respective 
vertebree to each other, and of the first to the condylea of the 
occiput, was so perfect, that no doubt whatever of their all ha- 
ving belonged to the same individual could be entertained. They 
were all the bones of one man, and that, beyond all manner of 
doubt, the immortal Swift. 

Respecting the genuineness of the skull of the accomplished 
Mrs Hester Johnston, otherwise Stella, disinterred at the same 
time, there can be as little question as there ia regarding that of 
Dean Swift. The coffin in which it lay was of the same mater 
rial, and placed in the same relation to the pillar bearing the 
tablet to her memory as that of the Dean; and the bones can 
atituting the skeleton exhibited the same characters, and were in 
equally perfect preservation, though interred ten years earlier. 
Its exact and proper pe was well known, and no other coffin 
lay near it, from which any confusion might have arisen. 

As regards the examination of these heads in a phrenological 
point of view, I shall offer no remarks. You are already so fully 
in possession of all the circumstances connected with them, ha- 
ving seen and examined them in person, that I shall leave the 
matter entirely ia your hands. I may, however, be allowed to 
state, in reference to the. pathological condition of the skull of 
Swift, that it is my opinion that the bones cannot be regarded 
as free from indications of previous chronic disease. There are 
certainly no marks of caries or of fungous growths on any part 
of the head ; but the condition of the cerebral surface of the 
whale of the frontal rapon is evidently of a character indicating 
the presence, during lifetime, of diseased action in the subjacent 
membranes of the brain. The skull in this region is thickened, 
flattened, and unusually smooth and hard in some places, whilst 
it is thinned and roughened in others. The marks of the ves- 
sels on the bone exhibit, moreover, a very unusual appearance ; 
they look more like the imprints of vessels which had been ge- 
nerated de novo, in connexion with some diseased action, than 
as the original arborescent trunks. The impressions of the mid- 
dle arteries of the dura mater are unnaturally large and deep, 
and the branches of these vessels which passin the direction for- 
warda are thick and short, and terminate abruptly by dividing 
into an unusual number of minute twigs; whilst those of the 
same trunks which take their course backwards are long and re- 
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gular, and of a size from the beginning to the end of 
their course. This peculiarity in the condition of the vessels is 
well demonstrated in the casts which I have taken of the inte- 
rior of the skull, and which, in other respects besides, convey an 
accurate notion of the form and dimensions of this cavity. 

It is unnecessary for me, however, to say more on the sub- 
ject, as you have already, in the 45th number of your Journal, 

iven a sufficiently detailed account of the appearances which 
the skulls exhibited. 

I beg leave, in conclusion, to say, that I have forwarded te 
you three casts of these heads, taken under my own inspection, 
and which I take the liberty of requesting you will present to 
the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. No. 1 is a cast of the 
exterior of the skull of Dean Swift. No. 2 is a cast of the in- 
terior of the same, shewing accurately the condition of the bones 
on their cerebral surface. No. 3 is a cast of the exterior of the 
skul of Stella. The skull of the Dean having been found open 
în the coffin, I was enabled to have a cast of the inside taken, 
without doing violence to so sacred a relic: that of Stefa being 
entire, I did not wish to wound public prejudice, by inflicting 
on the head that injury which would have been necessary to- 
wards procuring a cast of its interior. i 

remain, Dear Sir, your obedient Servant, 
J. Houston. 


ARTICLE III. 
WHAT IS THE USE OF THE BOUBLE BRAIN? 3 


Looxtne back to the very unsuccessful application of specu- 
‘lative theories in bygone attempts to explain mental phenomena, 
it certainly behoves phrenologists to be cautious in resorting to 
this course. ‘Nevertheless, in other sciences, speculative expla- 
nations have been resorted to with great advantage, and have 
‘become of highly practical benefit, although incapable of direct 
proof. The atomic theory in chemistry, that of gravitation in 
astronomy, and the undulatory theory of heat and light, are 
familiar examples. In physiological and moral science, we are 
almost compelled to resort to explanations which cannot be de- 
‘onstrated, and the correctness of which must be assumed 
from their applicability to observed facts. I premise this obser- 
vation, and adopt an interrogative title, more fully to impress 
that the following suggestions are to be regarded as questions or 
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hinta for the consideration of others; and.not.in the light of as- 
certained points. The subject seems likely.to remain long open. 
to discussion. . : — 

I am unaware of any sufficient theory to account. for the 
double brain, so universally found in animals until we descend 
very low in the scale of organization and intelligence. Spurz. 
heim writes: All the proper cerebral organs, like the other 
instruments of phrenic life, occur. in pairs, or. are double, from 
the medulla oblongata up to their expansion in. the convolutions. 
This probably happens because of their importance, and to the 
end that the congenerate parts may supply each other's places, 
should either chance. to injured t= (Analoga the Brain, 
p: 178.) To me this appears an unsatisfactory explanation. 
The heart and.stomach. are most important organs, and yet 
there is no provision of a second, should one “ chance to be in- 
jured.” The following passage appears to afford a sufficient 
counter-quotation: — From all. the observations which have 
` been made on animated nature, it may be inferred as an uni- 
versal law, that whenever the.Creator has bestowed two organs 
on an animated being, the healthy condition of both is indispen- 
sably necessary to the production of their full effect in the eco- 
nomy of that being."—(Phren. Journ. vol. iii. 7 84.) What, 
then, is the full effect, in other words the use, of the double ce- 
rebral organs? The reply a a in the work: just referred 
to is, that perception being a lower, and memory a higher. de- 
gree of functional activity, one sound organ may suffice for the 
ormer, though both may be required for the latter manifesta- 
tion. This suggestion is not wanting in plausibility, and may 
prove correct; yet I have some grounds for questioning the en- 
tire correctness of it, which will appear at a future day. Mean- 
time I proceed togny own speculations, 

The human frame is almost a double; the one side being 
nearly a counterpart of the other. But many of the double 
parts, from their’ use and constitution, act individually as well 
as jointly; and, when acting.in concert, their actions are often 
different, and sometimes opposed. In walking, the legs move 
alternately ; one being held more or less steady, while the other 
is in motion: and, when both move at once, their motions 
usually differ in kind or degree. The hands, in like manner, 
are made to perform different motions at the same instant, and 
such are frequently antagonist. motions. So also the eyes and 
ears reeeive and transmit sensations singly, at the same instant 
of time. Hence it appears like a matter of necessity that the 
internal organs which guide the hands, legs, eyes, and. ears, às 
well as those. which receive sensations therefrom or thereby, 
should also be double. But if it be necessary that the. two le 
and hands, the two eyes and ears, should be able to exert inde- 
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pendent and even antagonist actions at the same time; so may 
the brain be required to perform independent or antagonist ac- 
tions at che game time, and thus necessarily be doubled through- 
out, the two hewispheres being capable of acting singly or jointly. 
„. I am not aware of ayy facts that can directly tive this 
suggestion; and although it will not suffice: to explain all- ehe 
peculiarities of coneviousness, yet it does appear recoscileable 
Vith several phenomena not to be accounted for otherwise. In 
playing at chess, a person makes schemes and determines thie 
movements of the pieces on his n side. : To do this suceess- 
fully, he must mentally play the game of his adversary as well 
8 Of himself: within his own cranium he must carry on the 
„Work of two brains; brains werking in opposition to each other. 
i.take this game as an illustration of many of the schemes and 
movements of real life. It requires no argument to prove that 
ve chape our conduct towards others, and have our feelings to- 
wards. them excited, not in acchrdance with ¿beir actual motives 
and feelings, but in accordance with our awn mental images of 
euch-—with the representations of their motives and feelings 
which we form or feign for ourselves, We do not see their 
ideas 5 we see only certain signs and symbols, the 
translation of which is made in our brains. It would hence ap- 
spear that we must have the poesursed wishes and ideas of others, 
as well as our own wishes and ‘ideas, 5 present in the 
drain, at the very mne Aua 1235 : ce 510 aer and = 
ings co-erieé with the represented ideas and feelings of another, 
Mean driven to conclude either that the two corresponding 
organs, manifesting any given function, work individually, or that 
each exists in two different states at the same instant. The only 
way of eacaping this dilemma, is by denying the co-existence of 
„ideas, and attributing the apparent consciousness of it to the 
yapidity with which they succeed each other an assumption not 
unreasonable, but fully as gratuitous. It appears to me, that 
the co-existence of idens is most easily reconcilable with ob- 
served facts, and that the existence of two connected brains thus 
becomes necessary. i 
According to this view, mental communication with others, as 
it is commonly expressed, may be just a self-communing between 
the hemispheres of our own brains, accompanied by signs and 
s addressed to the senses. If so, we must have the power 
of. dividing the consciousness of the two hemispheres to a certain 
extent, so as to make one of them represent the mind of another 
3rson, more or less divested of the ideas familiar to ourselves. 
his I apprehend to be really done while in conversation with 
others; It is rendered more apparent in those confabulations 
and self-communings which active brains are ever earryiig on 
when awake, and not fully occupied by impressions ariang 
the external senses. And it becomes still more evident during 
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dreams, when the consciousness is so completely dissevered, that, 
in idea, we make ourselves into two parties, one of which is (al- 
ways?) self more or less changed.? The very remarkable case 
of two-fold personality, mentioned in Combe’s System of Phre- 
nology, page 519 of 3d edition, appears to be a more exalted 
3 the state of brain existing during sleep, and was 
u in by somnolency and dreams. Many cases of insanity 
look like intermediate states between the vivid pictures and dia- 
of active or excited brains when awake, and the more 
completely divided consciousness in dreams, The divided com- 
sciousness of the insane does not appear to be complete. Though 
an individnal pronounces and seeme to believe himself a deity, 
many of his actions have still, necessarily, a referénce to his own 

proper self and nature, and there is often a betrayed anxie 

others should detect mortality in assumed divinity. —— 
Were this supposed individual action of the hemispheres an 
established point, it might lend some aid towards explaining 
states of mind or consciousness which have much puzzled meta- 
physicians. In such case, for instance, I should. be induced to 
regard 8 as the active state of either of the correspond- 
ing intellectual Atteation might be supposed to rest in 
the combined activity of the two directed to the same 
matter. (We see with either eye, bat we look with both.) 
The sense of resemblance might on the two - 
ing co-existing in the same state, though individually 
excited. Sympathy would arise. when the same occurred to the 
affective organs. The sense of contrast and discord would im- 
ply the opposite states. Memory seems nearly allied to com- 
parison. I will not, however, rua off too far in the application 
of a merely speculative theory, until the essential part of it has 
been tested by other minds. ‘The essential part I consider to be 
the capability of independent activity in the two Remi pres. 

Hewett Watson. 
dreams remembered in waking hours, the writer of this is per- 

fectly conscious of certain trains of repeated aguin duriag 

intervals of sleep; yet, when he is awake, not the most vague notions can be 
formed of them, be Bess have existed. 
They are again remembered when again repeated, and this remembrance, he 
is accompanied by a knowledge that the recollection of them bas been 
vainly wished since they were last formed or felt. If this be not a mental 


prove dear others will be conscious of the same changes in their sleeping and 
eas. : 

+ Dr Spurzheim’s Phrenolegy, 3d Edition, p. 37, the following state- 
ments occur. . Tiedemann relates the case of oie Moser, who was insane 
on one side, and observed his insanity with the other. Dr Gall attended a 
minister similarly afflicted : for three years he heard himself reproached and 
abused on his lefi side; with bis right he commonly appreciated the madness 
wage left 5 however, ae ar a weve he did not 
judge properly. 4 t 0 ai isorder, anger or a 
ler indulgence n wine vagal induced 2 tendency to relapse.” Dr 

well mentions, in his Elements of Phrenelogy, 2d rr (Lexington, Ky., 
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nications, we willingly insert both, in the hope that, whatever 
may be thought of their conclusiveness, they may at least help 
to Peng about a final settlement of this long-agitated question. 
Mr Hancock, however, would have considerably enhanced thè 
value of his letter, by specifying more fully the cerebral de- 
velopment of the individuals whose cases ara introduced. 


% TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. f 


„Sin, — Though I cannot subscribe to many of the opinions 
generally entertained by phrenologists, yet, acknowledging that 
there is some truth in their fundamental . propositions, and ap- 
proving of their mode of investigation, I. cordially wish them 
success, and feel desirous of adding my mite to the stock of va- 
luable information they have acquired on subjects connected 
with the philosophy of mind. ey DI 

Having been not only led to the study of human nature by 
natural inclination, but in a-manner driven to it. by:external 
circumstances, I flatter myself that the following observations 
(suggested by a perusal of Mr Combe's System of Phrenology); 
wil be found not altogether undeserving of a place in your 
Journal. 


< Concentrativeness seems to be the least understood of all the 
pensities, and the facts ascertained with regard to it havd 
hitherto been very few. * t : 
Perhaps the best and simplest definition that can be given 
of it is the of pursuit, or attachment to the occupation which 
at any particular time occupies the greatest share of our atten~ 
tion. The natural and indeed necessary effect of such an at- 
tachment, is the concentration of our faculties upon this favourite 
occupation. This effect, however,—this calling of the intellect 
— into action, and directing of its energies to the object in view, 
is not produced by any power or faculty peculiar to the organ in 
uestion, but by one common to it with the other propensities ; 
or any one of them, when strongly excited, concentrates all our 
powers of mind upon the attainment of that which it desires: 
Thus if a man in whom Amativeness and Adhesiveness are large, 
be deeply in love, his thoughts are ever. turning on his mistress, 
and every faculty is exerted to the utmost in order to gain the 
heart and hand of her who is the object of his affections : so when 
our love of a pursuit is strong, the whole power of the intellect 
is directed towards it; the perceptive faculties let no fact escape 
observation, and the reflecting let none pass by unemployed, 
that can be rendered available to the purpose intended. 
„Like the other propensities, too, its place, when weak, may 
be partly, though not wholly, ‘supplied. A mother in whom 
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biloprogeniti veness is defective, may be led by Consesentious- 
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E in d similar mrarmer. 
Wich respeet to ita When strong it may be sai? to be 
esclusive, in this resembling Amativeness alone. We 
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FFF Sis Tho 
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Bowerer, one object is the pole-star which guides our course. 

e may look round for an instant on the other eonstellations, 
bat EK o this alone tat the ope is steadily hesse This 
gives a sort of individuality or unity of purpose to our conduct, 
which is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the propen- 
sity we are now considering. 5. 
we are like travellers in haste to reach thei 5 They 
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sometimes panse to coni the beauty of the scenery ; but 
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“Tt does net, however, give us the power of discrimi and 
selecting what is best suited for our : this N 
to it the character of an intellectual ty, which it is no more 
entitled to than is any other of the propensities. Mr Combe, 
therefore, seeme to attribute rather too much to its effect, when 
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he aduduees a specimen of a rambling style as a proof of the wri- 
ters want of Concentrativeness ; for though it will undoubteddy 
give him a desive to keep close to the subject, a writer may have 
Be want of attachment to his pursuit, though he does net: see 
clearly what: faote and arguments bear mest direeily upon it N 
gives unity of purpam; but net unity of execution and dasiga. 
In etriet aceordance with the description here ginn, M 
Combe calls it < a tendency to concentrate the miod within iteelf, 
and to direct its powers in a combined effort to one objet ;?; the 
seeming diference between the twoaccaunts being merely verbal. 
De of Copenbagen says, The fundamental function ef 
No. 3. is probably to give attachment to what we. are abouts? 
and Mi Welsh thinks that ‘ it gives the tendency: to d well en 
any thing, till all or most of the faculties are satisfied. respeetin 
it.” Some following remarks will shew more:clearly the detords 
aace of this last conjecture, with: the su ition of its: functiian 
being love of pursuit, or attachment to we ars about. 
a Dvr- Spurzheim calls it Inhabitiveness, . found 
ni developed in several persons fond: of living in 
the e 4 it is at least probable, that this fondnese for: a 
country life arose rather from a liking to cou pursuits; than 
from an affection for any particular spot. Mountaineers no 
deube are, as he observes, commonly much attached to their nai 
tive soil; but so are they also to their native pursuits, which cary 
be carried: on in such-situations alone. i 
* Concentrativeness seems to be the basis of what is oommonty 
called enthusiasm in studies or professions. Two men ate fre- 
soem found equal in talents, and similar in dispositions. To 
one his profession is the source of constant pleasure ; to the 
other it is a drudgery, to whieh he submits only because he 
thereby gains a livelihood. In the former, I should'expect te 
find. Coneentrativencss large, its 3 being directed to his 
Peres in the latter it is either weak or directed to something: 
elde. . . 
When this attachment is directed towards objects of minor 
importance, these objects are frequently. called, in familiar eon- 
versation, hobbies. Every man, says the proverb, has his 
hobby ; and so far this is true: for as every man has the organ 
in question, so every man is attached, in a certain degree, to his 
favoarite pursuit: but in some this attachment is much stronger 
and more evident than in others; in some cancs it hardly: 
amounts to a decided preference, —in others it is persevering, 
impetuous, and exclusive. 

There are other kinds of attachment to pursuit, which are 
somewhat similar, in effect, to that which we have been consi- 
dering, but are very different in their causes and nature. From 
these we must carefully distinguish it. 
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In the first place, it is distinct from that species of attachment 
to a pursuit, which is produced by a sense of the advantages re- 
sulting from it. The one refers to the end, the other to the 
means by which that end may-be attained. An avaricious man, 
for example, will prosecute eagerly any study or occupation 
which he hopes will bring him emolument; he who is actuated 
by a love of pursuit, will follow after it because he finds plea- 
sure in it simply as a pursuit. -The former. will abandon it 
whenever a more lucrative occupation is offered ; the latter will 
persevere, till either the actual impossibility of carrying it on, 
or the imperative commands of reason or the higher sentiments, 
compel him to desist—and even then, he will part from it like a 
lover from his mistress, with unwillingness and regret. Persons 
who are of what is called a sanguine disposition, in whom Hope 
and Ideality are strong, are frequently found to manifest this se- 
cond species of attachment. When we contemplate the object 
to be obtained, Hope ‘ lends enchantment to the view; and 
while the fond illusion lasts, the same concentration of ideas, the 
same tendency of the uate to turn upon one particular ob- 
ject is shewn ; but when the illusion has passed away, our ar- 
dour vanishes too. 

A third species of attachment to pursuit, is produced by one 
faculty being much stronger than the rest, hen Tune, for 
example, is large, there will be an attachment to music, though 
Concentrativeness be small; but this species is so easily distin- 
guished from the others, that it is only necessary to mention it. 

“ Concentrativeness, however, though a distinct propensity, 
seldom acts alone. The more desirable an object appears to us, 
the greater, ceteris paribus, will be our love of the pursuit. A 
moderate endowment of the propensity we are now considering, 
joined to Hope and Ideality large, will produee a greater a 
of ardour, than a large Concentrativeness with Hope and 
lity small; though probably what it exceeds in ardour, it will 
want in constancy : the one will be like the pursuit of the grey- 
hound, rapid but soon given over, and in vain if not immedi 
ly ee the other, like that of the bloodhound, slow, but 
persevering and sure. Its effects will also be greater if our at- 
tention is directed to occupations suited to our talents and dis- 
positions: indeed, like Adhesiveness, it can be directed only to- 
wards a congenial object. As we can never love him as a friend, 
whose character and feelings are opposite to our own, s0 we can- 
not take pleasure in any a wah op by our predomi- 
nating sympathies and tastes: the naturally timid and cowardly 
can never become fond of a soldier's or a sailor's life.” 
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“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


“ $1n,—From a paper on Concentrativeness which appeared in 
the 44th number of your Journal, I am induced to submit to 
you some views which do not appear to be hinted at there, or, 
as far as I know, admitted to any extent elsewhere. On read- 
ing Mr Combe's admirable System of Phrenology some time 
ago, I was presumptuous enough to differ from him, in some 
measure, in his remarks upon this faculty; for I recollected that 
four of my own immediate acquaintance were in contradiction 
to his theory. From the observations I have made upon these 
four cases, as well as on many others which have come under 
my notice, I would, with the greatest deference, submit to phre- 
nologie, whether the organ in question is not that which gives 
the feeling of constancy in character, as opposed to fickleness. 

The first of the cases above alluded to has a very large Concen- 
trativeness, but no ease, I may almost say no capability, of con- 
centrating his thoughts upon a given subject, though he pos- 
sesses an extraordinary constancy of thinking or meditating upon 
a few subjects which have been the unvarying occupation of his 
life. The other, with large Concentrativeness, has no particu- 
lar concentrative faculty, but a similar propensity to continue in 
the exercise of the same thoughts and employments, and frequent- 
ly reads the same book two or three times following with increased 
pleasure. The third case, with very small Concentrativeness, has 
great power of thinking on one subject, or employing his whole 
energies on one 5 r branch of science; but for a short time 
only —a few weeks or perhaps months. It then loses its charm for 
him, and he turns to something else; and though possessed of a fa- 
vourable organization and considerable intellect, he is ever stigma- 
tized as fickle, and wanting in perseverance. The fourth case is 
another of small Concentrativeness, in which I have never remark. 
ed any want of immediate concentration, but rather a closeness, 
earnestness, and tenacity of argument; this case is combined with 
large Firmness and moderate Intellect. But thepossessor of it is as 
fickle as the wind, and changeable to a proverb—arguing for.a 
point to-day, and against it to-morrow, never following one ob- 
Ject or one pursuit long enough to gain mediocrity in it—if in 
town languishing for the country, if in the country languishing 
for town ; in short versatile in every thing. These facts, if my 
observations are correct, as I believe they are, militate -very 
much gaint any faculty of Concentrativeness. The objection 
of Mr Deville to this name, and the faculty of the organ, struck 
me as very forcible. He says, ‘It presents a difficulty in the part 
chosen; and indeed its situation seems almost an insuperable 
objection to the faculty with which Mr Combe is disposed to in- 
vest it. According to his theory, Concentrativeness must at 
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least have the strictest connexion with the intellectual faculties, 
if it be not absolutely one of them; and if a would much 
deface the harmony. of arrangement by being in the 

midst of the organs or the propensities sọ far fram those pied 
tellect. It may be objeeted that. Firmness is.constancy ; but I 
do not think that is the case. Firmness seems. te me to cause 
perseverance in an object, but then. it is always pemeverance 
with an effort or determination to carry a thing through, howe 
ever irksome or tedious—it is. the feeling which prompts to the 
expression ‘I will. Constancy appears to me altogether dis- 
tinct from Firmness; having nothing of, determination or effort 
in it, prompting to a continuity of aetion pleasing to the actor 
and resulting simply from inalination, as involuntary ae the 
activity of Cautiousness or any other sentiment on propensity. 
J. would therefore suggest, whether Constancy is not a primitive 
propensity acting on every faculty, producing that attachmeat 
to accustomed usages which is called habit, and. as regards the 
intellect, not concentrative thinking, but continuity of though. 
In the two first cases I. have mentioned as possessing large Con- 
centrativeness, there is a great propenaity to follow the same 
pursuits, and retain the same customs: in one of the cases, 
where the intellectual faculties are weak and little cultivated, 
this tenacity of ancient usage amounts to the ridiculous; in both, 
any study or pursuit once taken up becomes more charming the 
longer it is pursued, and frequent change of occupation is an 
effort. I have even remarked its effects on the presumed faculty 
of Alimentiveness, when the two with large Concentrativeness 
have excited the ridicule of the rest at table, by declaring that 
the longer they eat of one thing the better they like it, that 
they would be well content to dine off one dish all the year round. 
The two with small Concentrativeness are by no means ramb- 
ling in conversation or argument, but yet are remarkable for 
fickleness—entering upon pursuits with the greatest ardour, and 
tiring of them almost as soon as begun. I suspect, therefore 
that all persons who follow one unvarying round of existence, 
with continually increased pleasure in it, will he found to have 
a large Concentrativeness, or, as I am rather disposed to say, a 
large Constancy, with deficient Wonder. This faculty of the 
organ in question would bear out, and even give additional ef- 
fect to, what has always appeared to me ene of the most beauti- 
ful facts of the phrenological system—I mean, the exquisite 
harmony and perfect propriety with which the organs classed 
themselves, as, one by one, they were brought to light by dib- 
gent observation of nature. Constancy would here be imme- 
diately above Phileprogenitiveness, and on each side of Attach, 
ment; giving permanence to the warm breathings of ee 
and continued strength to the fond feelings of affection ; spread- 
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ing a patient endurance and an abiding hope over parental ten- 
e ; and even fostering that pure and exalted. patriotism 
which says, This is my own, my native land: whilst its re- 
moter effects are felt on every faculty, rendering it constant te 
one object till Intelleet is satisfied with its consideration; ot 
till Wonder, with a still stronger impulse, prompts to novelty. 

I send you this suggestion, that constancy may be the primi- 
tive faculty of the organ now called Concentrativeness, as one 
which appears to me probable,-though I do so with the greatest 
deference, submitting it entirely to your discretion as to whe- 
ther its own probability, or any effect it might have to excite 
farther observation, fits it for publication in your Journal. It 
is possible that this view of the organ may have been propound- 
ed and refuted before, or you may at once perceive it to be 
false: if so, you will of course think nothing farther of it. M 
only object is, an humble endeavour to elicit the truth, and ad- 
vance the interests of phrenological science. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Wu. Haxcocx Jun.” 
WINELISCOMBE, SomEnsE rswrax, July 2. 1885. $ 


We are inclined to look with favour on the views expounded 
by our ingenious correspondents in the foregoing communica- 
tions. If constancy, love of pursuit, or (what has been suggest- 
ed as a preferable name) love of object, be the faculty manifested 
by the organ No. 3, it will certainly afford the means of ex- 
plaining phenomena which without · its intervention have an as- 
pect of much . For although other faculties unques- 
tionably give a love of certain classes of pursuits or objects, we 
have still to account for predilections in favour of individual pur- 
suits or objects of the same class, to the neglect of others. In 
many cases this is explicable by the faculties which are strong 
in combination with that giving fondness for a class of pursuits ; 
thus Acquisitiveness, which is a general propensity to hoard, of- 
ten takes the direction of antiquities when combined with a 
powerful Veneration. In other cases, however, of which exam- 
ples are given by Mr Haneock, such an explanation seems inad- 
missible, and we are forced either to have recourse to the faculty 
contended for, or to confess our inability to account for the phe. 
somena. The similarity of the views of our two correspondents 
is to sorne extent a presumption that both are on the right path ; 
and an additional presumption to the same effect arises from the 
circumstance, that such a faculty as the love of pursuit and 
object would form an antagonist power to the sentiment of Won- 
der, which delights in novelty and change. Nature makes great 
use of antagonist forces in the human mind, apparently in order 
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that they may not run into excess by being allowed to operate 
without a check. This is the case especially with our strongest 
and most active powers. Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
for instance, are antagonized by Benevolence; Self-Esteem by 
Veneration ; and Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness by Conscien- 
tiousness. Now, as Wonder is a very influential faculty, and, 
when disproportionately strong, gives a craving for novelty and 
change whichis incompatible with the due performance of the 
duties of life, it is natural to suppose that this sentiment also 
may be restrained by a special antagonist. On this subject, how- 
ever, we forbear to enlarge ; the point must be settled by obser- 
vation, and not by argument. 


ARTICLE V. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSIOLOGY WITH REFERENCE 
TO EDUCATION. By Annarew Compe, M. D.“ 


WueEn we last met, I said that I was much gratified to see 
the recently formed Association of Teachers ranking physio- 
logy first among the subjects which it was. important for them 
as professional men to be acquainted with—and the reason I 
gave was the simple fact, that all the moral and intellectual 
functions stand in the same relation to one part of our organi- 
zed structure, viz. the brain, as the physical power of motion or 
exercise does to another, viz. the muscles; that consequent- 
ly to educate the moral or intellectual faculties successfully, we 
must have the same constant reference to the laws under which 
organization acts, as we have in educating the muscles and 
training them to any of the ordinary exercises of walking, dan- 
cing, fencing, or riding ; and that hitherto this grand principle 
had been overlooked, and many modes of training the intellect 
and feelings resorted to, which, being contrary to the laws of 
organization, could not succeed. . 

I gave the muscular system as an example, and stated it as a 
law of organization, that to keep a part in health and vigour it 
must be duly and regularly exercised. If it be too little, the 
blood flows languidly through it, the nervous energy in it is en- 
feebled, and the part becomes weakened and IxnIsrOosEHD To ACT 
without some st stimulus. If it be too much exercised, its 
vessels and nerves Gece feeble and irritable from exhaustion, 
and INABILITY to act with vigour ensues. If it be exercised to 


* This article was originally written as a primate letter to a friend who 
desired the explanations which it contains, and it is now published in the be. 
lief that it will not prove uninstructive to our readers at large.—Epirox. 
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a proper extent, the circulation through it becomes animated, it 
receives more bloud, and consequently more nourishment ; its 
nerves act with more tone, and IT BECOMES STRONGER, READIER 
FOR ACTION, and after a time fitted for repose. If, however, 
the exercise be not resumed after sufficient repose, then weak- 
ness of necessity follows as above. 

. To apply this principle to the exercise of a bodily power. 
Suppose that A B walks ten or fifteen miles every Monda 
morning, and during the other six days of the week not at all, 
and that, finding himself greatly fatigued by the exertion, he 
roundly asserts that exercise is hurtful—what answer would be 
made? He would be told that as he sowed so had he reaped 
that as he had infringed all the laws of exercise so had he suf- 
fered the punishment due to the infringement: Lst, By walkin 
much farther than his constitution was fit for, he had induce 
debility from exhaustion ; 2dly, By remaining inactive the other 
six days, he had induced debility, with indisposition to action, 
dependent on a sluggish circulation and low tone of vitality. 
Had he wished to strengthen his muscular system, the laws of 
exercise required that he should employ his muscles to a suffi- 
cient degree to increase their tone, and regularly resume the 
exercise after adequate repose. The very e and regular 
way in which horses are eb sort for the race-course or hunt- 
ing-field is an excellent illustration of the importance attached 
to the observance of the law of Nature in training animals. 

In training the mental powers, precisely the same principle 
ought to guide our efforts, because God has made the mind as 
dependent on the brain for its action during life, as he has done 
the power of motion in the muscles; and therefore we are dou- 
bly bound to follow the law which He has given us for our 
guidance. According to this principle, then, every mental power 
may be weakened by too little, and also by too much exercise ; be- 
cause the brain, through which it acts, may be left sluggish or 
be exhausted by excess of exertion. In the first case, the men- 
tal faculty becomes indisposed to act; and in the second it be- 
comes incapable of acting vigorously and steadily. It may be 
excited to action, but the latter will be irritable, and unsteady, 
and unprofitable—not permanent, enduring, and available, such 
as attends the medium or right degree of exercise. 

To apply this to moral education. It is evident, that, grant- 
ing the truth of the principle (which can be: demonstrated), 
every moral feeling which we wish to strengthen and cultivate 
must be duly, regularly, and systematically exercised before full 
success can be attained—just as we see done with the intellec- 
tual faculties of music, painting, language, and memory of facts. 
We have no choice in the matter. Either we must obey the law 
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which God has imposed on our constitution, or we must fail in 
attaining the moral excellence of which he has made us capable. 
He has connected mind and feeling with organization to fit us 
for our residence in a material world, and we must either act 
under its laws or suffer. ; 

Here, then, is the use of teachers being taught this fact. Love 
of Approbation is a strong and active feeling of the human mind, 
and it is one to which food is easily administered, and the gra- 
tification of which is attended with much pleasure to those who 
are largely endowed with it. Being a very prominent feeling ia 
society, it is perhaps the most regularly and sedulously educated 
which we have. Before an infant can walk, or speak, or under- 
stand, we begin by praising its beauty, its shoes, its rattle, or its 
dress: when it cries, we atier it to silence; when it speaks, 
reads, sings, or dances, every one is an ecs of admiration at 
its achievement. At school, its vanity is cultivated by places 
and prizes, and public exhibitions, At college, emulation ill di- 
rected is often its bane. In the world, “ fame” isits grand prize. 
With females; emulation, prizes, flattering and compliment are 
still more effective. The result of this careful education and 
systematic exercise of an inferior feeling is manifest in every age, 
aud in every rank of: life. It predominates everywhere. How 
much of: character and conduct in public and in private circles 
springs from the single principle of Love of Approbation in its 
various modifications of emulation, vanity, desire of renown, love 
of praise, notoriety, or fame! ‘There is, in truth, scarcely an act 
of any note in which it does not come in as a primary element. 

Is it equally so with the sense of justice or religion? Are they 
called systematically into play in every act which intervenes be- 
tween the cradle and the grave? And do we find them con- 
stantly referred to as rules of conduct as we do emulation, fame, 
glory, and honour? And do we find them exercising even a tithe 
of the influence over human conduct. which the other does? 
Far from it; conscience, indeed, is a . still small voice,” for its 
cry is rarely heard, aud its voice is easily drowned by less noble 
sounds. Why is it so? The reason is obvious: not being recog- 
nised as a primitive faculty connected with an organ of its own, 
no one thinks that it requires regular and systematic exercise to 
give it stren h. Being viewed as an offshoot from intellect, it 
js said, ‘* Cultivate intellect, and the sense of justice will shift for 
itself.” From this error, parents and teachers not only neglect 
to educate conscience, or the sentiment of justice, but too often 
violate its dictates, in the belief that the child has not sense 
enough to see the violation. Instead of being made a ruling 
principle in every-day life, it is rarely heard of; and hence, 
inactivity IT BECOMES INVISPOSED To ACT, because such is the 
law of its organization. 
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It is the same with the religious feelings. If these be 
actively cherished and made to regulate every-day life, their or- 
gans acquire readiness and vigour of action, and the feelings be- 
come sources of happiness and right conduct. But if their ex- 
ercise be reserved for the seventh day, and they be laid aside in 
the intervening six, the law of organization decreed by God is 
again broken, and from sluggishness indisposition to activity is 
induced ! The separation of” belief from practice, which some in- 
culcate, has misled many, and done infinite harm. 

From the same principle which requires the regular exercise 
of al the moral an intellectual faculties, it necessarily happens, 
that if one or several be greatly cultivated to the exclusion of 
the rest, all are apt to suffer. Those which are too constantly 
im action, are apt to pass into that irritable state of excitement 
which constitutes an almost morbid craving, and is hurt by in- 
dulgence ; while those which are not sufficiently exercised be- 
come sluggish and IxpisrosgD to act. This is in truth one of 
the reasons why persons remarkably gifted with partial talent, are 
rarely equally remarkable for sound general sense or feeling, or 
for being proportionably happy. Continual activity in the one 
direction exalts their irritability, diminishes the healthy tone of 
the system, and leaves in abeyance all the other faculties of the 
mind, whether moral or intellectual. Hence in some degree the 
proverbial irritability of poets, artists, musicians, and authors, 
whose minds are exercised on one set of objecta, and whose moral 
feelings are not brought sufficiently into play in the ordinary duties 
of life. And hence, I may add, the danger or deterioration of 
character in young people from excessive addiction to one line of 
pursuit, and the neglect of their other and higher faculties. 

In short, in attempting to produce moral excellence in the 

oung, we have no royal road to stride over with seven-lea 

We must just submit to cultivate the sense of Justice, 
and the sentiments of Veneration and Benevolence, on the same 
principle as we do musical talent, or muscular power; and we 
may be very thankful in having the guarantee of Omnipotence 
to assure us of success when we do so. It is a fact which I can 
explain only by the prevailing neglect of moral education, that, as 
a general rule, the organ of Conscientiousness is larger in child- 
hood than in mature age. If the sentiment were properly cul- 
tivated, I think it would become proportionably stronger instead 
of weaker. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANS CALLED WEIGHT 
AND CONSTRUCTIVENESS; being the Substance of a Paper, read be- 
fore the Members of the Manchester Phrenological Society, June 2. 1835 : 
with some Observations on Mr Szursox's Views, as given in the 43d 
Number af the Phrenological Journal. By RichaRD Epmonpsoy. 


TO THE ENITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Str,—The function of the organ called Weight has been the 
source of considerable discussion among some of the most emi- 
nent and talented phrenologists. Sir George Mackenzie and Mr 
Simpson have both engaged in its elucidation, and have given 
to the world some brilliant specimens of high intellectual and 
practical attainments on this subject ; and though it may appear 

at presumption in me to enter the lists against such powerful 
champions, yet, as we are assured upon high authority that 
the race is not always to the swift nor the battle to the strong,” 
I will venture to break a lance in the cause of what I consider 
. truth. You have twice favoured me with a clear 

ld in your valuable „ and I shall feel much obliged by a 
repetition of your kindness on the present occasion, while I more 
fay unfold my view of the function of this organ than I bave 
Mitherto done, and at the same time offer a few remarks upon 
Mr Simpson’s views, as given in his last most able and valuable 
essay. I. have for the last six years been engaged, more or 
‘less, in making observations upon the perceptive organs gene- 
rally, and especially upon wer and the utmost I aim at upon 
the present occasion is to lay the result before your readers in 
plain and intelligible language. 

This organ, like Individuality, Form, Size, and some others, 
appears to be pat into relation with external objeets by two die- 
tinct media—the optic nerves, and the nerves uf muscular sen- 
sation; + and through the former to see the direction of the gra- 
vitating force in external objects, or, in other words, their state 
of verticality or inclination to tbe base on which they rest; 
and through the latter to perceive the position of our own bo- 
dies relative to the base on which they rest, or, in otber words, 
the direction of the gravitating force of our bodies, as well as of 
any thing in contact with us, and therefore cognizable through 
‘this medium. Here, then, is the point of difference between Mr 
Simpson (and, indeed, all who have published on the subject) ard 


„Page 193 of the present volume. 

t By the nerves of muscular sensation are here meant the nerves discovered 
by Sir Charles Bell, the function of which is to make us aware of the state of 
the muscles, or degree of their contraction. 
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myself. He considers that its function is to cognize and apply 
che proper amount of force in each animal movement or muscu- 
lar action, and also that it is the foundation of mechanics and 
mechanical improvements; and accordingly he calls it the organ 
for force or mechanical perception. On the other hand, I hold 
its function to be confined to the perception of the direction of 
the gravitating force, both in ourselves and in external tara 
No one will deny that Mr Simpson’s last essay does aj! but 
demonstrate the existence of an organ of force, and few, I am 
-inclined to think, will differ from him as, to the existence of a 
sense for resistance with its nerve—the point at issue betwixt Sir 
George Mackenzie and himself. They are both agreed, not 
only that we have such an organ, but that it is situated, in 
. man, immediately above the orbitar plate, between the 

of Size and Colouring ;” but I trust, Mr Editor, to convince 
them, not only that it is not situated in that region, but that it 
: veupies a very different place in the cerebral mass. I shall not 
„enter into any illustration of the function of Weight” as put 
into relation with external objects by the optie nerve ; as my other 
communications * contain probably sufficient evidence of. the 
justness of my view, and more especially as Mr Simpson acknow- 
. ledges its correctness, though he must pardon me if I make a 
romark upon the form of expression he has used. He says, in 
- reference fo my view upon the perceptions of the faeulty through 
the sense of sight, T'his is quite true, and shews that equilibrium 
_ of external objects is observed by the sense of sight,” &c. If, in 
speaking of equilibrium, he refers exclusively to objects at rest, 
the term is-not sufficiently comprehensive; for by this organ we 
. as certainly cognize the state of objects in motion as to verticali- 
. ty to their base, as we do. those which are at rest. Take, as 
. examplea, the beam and piston of a steam-engine when at work, 
_ - the maets and rigging of a ship in a heavy sea, the stems and 
branches of trees in a gale, the pendulum of a clock in motion ; 
none of these objects is strictly in equilibrium, though they are 
always in some state of verticality or inclination to the earth's 
+ surface : and my paren: that, cæteris paribus, just in propar- 
tion to the size of the organ of Weight are we able to perceive 
chat state, whether vertical: or inclined. Or if Mr S. restricts 
. the term to objects whose position-is vertical, the term is equally 
. objectionable; for it is by this organ that we detect deviations 

from the perpendicular. a ae, 
In unfolding the view I entertain of the perceptions received 
by it through the nerves of muscular sensation, I shall take the 
liberty of using the facts afforded by Mr Simpson himself; as 
they are most pointed and conclusive evidence in my support, 
and, from having been adduced in support of a different theory, 


* Page 349 of the present volume, vol. vil. p. 106; and vol. ix. p 162. 
VOL. IX.— NO. XLVII. ar 
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will probably carry more conviction to the mind of the reader 
than my own observations would do, thoagh equally strong in 


. Mr Simpson refers to a case communicated by Mr Levisen 
of Hull, of a gentleman whose organ of Weight wes:au very de- 
ficient, that, when travelling by sea, he seemed (to use his own 
worde) as if he could not balance himself. Mr Si vey 
justly attaches great importance to this fact, and considers it one 
of the. most pointed confirmations of the organ that have been 
owevorded, I perfectly agree with him in this; for it is clear to 
ane, that the gentleman's incapability of balancing himself arose 
mainly from a deficiency in the power of perceiving the dérertion 


of the gravitating force of his body ; which was oonetant}y 
changed by the motion of the vessel, the base on which he . 
He could not balance himself in other words, he could not se- 
,eommodate his body to. alterations in parallelism of the ship's 
deck, so as to maintain a steady gait or position: being deficiert in 
the power of perceiving his awn direction tu his centre of gravity. - 
Contrast. with this gentleman the celebrated equestrian Du- 


, who. the organ. in jon in an unusually be 
Jigme and in wham it has been and inténeel aal ee 
No one who has witnessed the feats.of this wonderful man; ean 
fail to have been struck with the steadiness: and 
his positions when performing. He stands en the of u horse 
at full-speed, with as much apparent ease to himself as that with 
which most men stand on a parlour foor.: However difficult the 
feat he may perform,—-however rapid and unstable his sup 
ue is ever graceful, firm, and secure: you suffer no 
„ion for his safety, no fear of his falling; you, in fact, see and 
feel that he is the master of his art. His large and highly oul- 
. tivated, organ of Weight evables him to. perceive, with the nicest 
accuracy, the direction of his own frame relative to his ver- 
changing centre of gravity; and no matter. how rapidby the 
changes succeed each other, he at once ives · them, aud (by 
his organ of Force, which I deem to. be also large) adapts his po- 
1 ations acoordingly, with the precision of an instiact. And the 
organ of Weight, through its other medium, serves him as an as- 
sistant or regulator very materially, exhibiting to him the true 
itio» of each surrounding object relative to its base. Pro- 
Fabiy most whe have seen him perform, may here noticed the coon- 
stant use he makes of his eyes, keeping them geserglly.direeted 
to objects nearly at bis owa level; there can be ne doubt 
«that he would lose much of beth — and security were 
-he blindfolded. Ia proef of this, Jet any one try the t 
en himself when either walking ox ing, and he will be ut 
nce convinced of the immense importance of the eyes in peesnev- 
ing equilibrium: indeed, it is almost impossible for any one who 
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has not a development of this organ, even to stand bn one 
. Cly organ, oven to stand bro 
+ My own observations, so far as they have extended, strotiply, 
and without exception, support this view of the subjecti and 
were brevity not indispen I might enter inte eonsitlérable 
detail. But as that is the case, T dhall merely state that. ¥ have 


foundthat, ceteris pari infants who havet n of Weight 

well dev sooner and more ‘stesifily than those who 

are not 60 favourably endowed ; and on the same principle, ìn- 

dividuals whose or pleasure leads them npon the mighty 

deep, and who ae favoured wich this part of the brain large, wH, 
e É A 22 


paribus, sooner get their nea-legs” (ay the 'sailars' sd 

than others who are deficient in it. Ben Tunae shy, War Tb 
found noregular cowneetion between the development of · Weight 
and the liability to sen-siubmess. I have met with so many Per- 
sons with the organ’ large, who are regularly bea- sick, aud even 
conchaitk; and some- just the-oppesite, that I much doubt ihne 
reality of any. connection: between them. 5 1.52 2 5 r l 

„ The effects of dirense upon te perceptions obtained: by the 


organ of Weight throagh beth media, are-strikingty eottoborttive 


mw "Pom li a at other an and cd nòt receive infor- 
mation is own is centre of gravily.”: AN dase 
very similar to the above Ander my AA observation some 
time ago, It wes that of a newly married lady; who, a the 
change which generally takes place in ladies under buch'eitowm- 
-etances, was attacked with severe pain in the region of Individa- 
-dlity, which gradually extended over the whole ‘of the: super- 
ailiary ridge, and was the prelude of derangement ef the fome- 
dions attributed by phrenologists to the perceptive organs sttuated 
in that region. Her chief-hallucination was seeing spectral figures, 
which were of the most-disturted forms and featettes, und of all 
nes and colours. `- She-also saw perpendiculars at other-angles ; 
the windows appedred to have fallen on one side, and. the walls 
and œiling seemed jumbled together in strange confusion. Te 
lad. on which she lay did not appear sufficiently level to be safe ; 
ber feelings, ia fect, did not correctly inform her of ‘the dircefion 
ol the gravitating force of her body. Nearly:a week elapeed He 
„fore she became cowvalescent, when the organs gradually: regain- 
ed their healthy tone. Neither Eeemtuility, Language, nor the 
reflective facultics, were affected,—at least perceptibly;—as she 
ara 
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appeared pariectl y sane on all points, save those referable to In- 
dividuality and the perceptive organs at the supereaiary- pa 
‘Again, the phenomena of: intoxication, as described in Mr 
Simpeon's essay, afford evidence not less conclusive; the ‘almost ` 
universal ineapability of maintaining equilibrium in this unns- 
tural condition, arising, I imagine, from two causes; namely, a 
derangement of the power of perceiving the direction of the gra- 
wratmg foree of the body, and a diminished power of adapting 
the muscular energies to the exigences of the.ease—in other 
words, from a morbid condition of the organ called Weight, and 
of the organ of Force, but more especially:the former’; at- least I 
have seen a considerable peed of individuals in this state, who 
could use their muscles wi t accuracy, as in ing u 
‘the flute or violin, or in si 1 80 talking, &c., whic, af the 
same time, could scarcely either walk or stand. - 7 
There are other two points conneoted with the function of this 
organ, asconneeted with external objects by the nerves of musens- 
lar sensation, which I aball briefly notice. As already stated; it 
‘enables us to perceive the. direction of the gravitating force of 
-Objects sufficiently in contact with us to be cognizable 
‘this medium. ‘To exemplify this: Suppose I take in my hand 
a billiard-ball or any other substance—it is by this organ that I 
ascertain the direction of its gravitation ; not the amound of the 
‘force; or ita weight, but the direction: there isa distinction 
„here, and obvioysly two sensations; and: ons organ eannot give 
us both. The e may be of any weight, acconding to 
ita size.and density, yet its direction will always be thie same, 
-namely, towards: the earth’s centre, the point of gravitation. 
The other point is this: If I close ay are tee mn my bead 
-over the leg of a table, I shall, according to the development 
-of this organ, ceteris paribus, be able to ascertain its position 
relative to its base, whether vertical or inclined; just as the or- 
-gan of Form enables me, through the same medium, to per 
eei vo that a billiard-ball is spherical. Blind people, whose 
-eeptive organs can act only through this medium, maakeel 
.owing to constant exercise; hatonisting aecurisy’ inv-this:respect ; 
eaha rule of size, ceteris paribus, being the index of power, 
„applies to them equally with their more favoured fellows. 
The circumstance of the organ of Weight having invariably 
been. found largely hast are in all eminent engineers and me- 
-.chanjos hitherto examined, has had more importance attached 
to it, as an argument for the organ being that of Force, thanit 
merits; for precisely the like occurs, so far as observation has 
extended, in all clever equestrians, tight and slack rope dancers, 
&c., and there is not much analogy in the pursuits of the two 
clases, We have seen how, in the view. I have of its function, 
4 is g. essential to, the equestrian ; and that it is equally neces- 
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saty.to the engineer will be obvious when we consider that. his 
business consists in surveying laud, in planning roads, works, ca- 
nals, bridges, aqueducta, &c., and in drawing upon paper.the. 
piss he may farm, 30 intelligibly and correctly, that they may. 
understood and acted upon by.others who are to realize tham: 
in construction. These things he could not do without an accu- 
rate perception of perpendiculars and inclined angles: the true 
function, as I believe; of this organ as related to eaternal oh- 
jects by the sense of vision.” > -. a EE ae 
-- The same remarks will apply to the méchanician and the. ar. 
chitect.. Mr Simpson mentions: in a note, as confirmatory of: 
his view that Weight and not Constructiveness is the 
of Force; “the case of M‘Lachlan, a Salteoats weaver, who, 
in the energy uf his perception of momentum, engaged for years 
in making experiments upon the stroke of · a pomp, and ruined: 
himself by: employing others to make what fie invented: tand: 
acoordingty:in him the organ of: Weight is large, and Constrec-. 
tiveness small.” Had a more full account of this man’s develop- 
ment been given, every plirenologist would have been able:to 
'agcertain, in some measure, the probable motives to. action in: 
this singular case; instead of which, we- are simply informed, 
that, owing to the energy of his perception of momentum, he 
ruined himself by ountinuing these. experiments, and that, ac- 
cordingly, he the organ called Weight large, and Consteuc- 
tiveness mall. However, taking the base as it stands, it is exi- 
dence of considerable force of the justness of my view mere 
especially if M‘Lachlan was prompted: to this eonduct solely 
by the energy of Weight 5 for. we ‘find all the powers he rot 
sessed, engaged ‘unremitein for years upoh the improvemen 
‘of one single motion of a ample. machdve-—the stroke ofa 
pump, the direction of which, all are aware; is vertical: to the. 
earth's surface; in other werd, the pump-box is moved up and: 
down the tree or body of the pump perpendicularly, affording: 
direct: and édrstant cation to this organ. „Again, the 
organ has been found large in all eminent bilhiard- players, bo- 
lers, quoiters, &c., and the fact has been adduced as strong evi. 
dence for its being the organ for Force; Mr Simpson alludes: 
to it at the commencement of his essay. The circumstance is: 
however a strong confirmation of my view, as will be obvious to: 
all who consider the nature of these gaines. Billiards, for in-: 
stance, is an entire game of straight lines and angles, requiring” 
the nicest pereeption of their innumerable directions, in order 
that the requisite force may be properly applied ; and it would 
be utterly impossible for any one to excel in this beautiful and 
imating game, who had not an accurate perception of these 
angles, the result of a large development of this organ. A par- 
ticularly large organ of Force is not so essential, direction be- 
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ing, ‘as: I should imagine from experience, about seven-tenths 
of the game. Any one who has attended a billiard-table, either 
as an Amateur or as a player, must have observed that many 
excellent ra use very little force in their strokes, playin 
what is. the “quiet game; while others, equally good, 
apply, in most cases, ten times the amount—amount, as I be- 
fote observed, being, in the majority of strokes, of less conse- 
quence than. direction. In bowls this is not the case, amount 
berig ‘quite as important as direction; for however correctly s 
be grounded or biassed, if the precise amount of force requi- 
site be not applied, the stroke will be just as useless as if not di- 
rected in the roper angle: in other words, both an accurate 
peroeption of de teq angle of direction, and the ility 
to spp the necessary amount of force, are essential to the suc- 
‘bowler. So also in the game of quoits. -A good develop- 
ment of Locality, which, from observation, I deem to: ive 
the distance of each object from the eye, is indispensable in all 
} ~ * . 


I have now, Sir, as briefly as full justice to the subject would 
allow, unfolded the view I hold of the function of the organ 
called Weight. I trust to have shewn, that the evidence collect- 
ed and recorded by others, in s of its being the organ of 
Force, is, when properly applied, most pointed and usive 
in establishing my proposition; and it ie w of notice, that 
every recorded fact that I have seen corm with its mani- 
fertation, coincides with my own obeervations, and, so far as 
they apply, clearly shew that its function is the perception of 
the direction of gravitating force ; receiving information through 
two media, the optic nerve and the nerves of muscular sensa- 
tion enabling us, through the former, to see the relative po- 
sition, whether vertical or inclined, in motion or at rest, of alt 
external objects to the eurth’s surface, or the base on which they 
rest; and, through the latter, to- perceive the position of our 
bodies relative to the base on which they rest——in other words, 
tha direetion of the gravitating foree of our bodies and any- 
thing in contact with us, and so cognizable through this medi- 
um. This being the case, I scarcely need say that Weight” 
en a very inapt name for the organ, and that “ Mechani- 

Pereeption” is equally inappropriate, neither of them bein 
at all expressive of its function. “ Verticality” is the best 
out language affords, both for brevity and comprehensiveness ; 
for, though the organ perceives deviations from the vertical, it is 


“€ The organ of Size is believed by many to take 
of distance, as well as of other modifications A mito space. May not this orien have 
been targe, along with Locality, in the cases observed by Mr Edmondson ? 
The ideas of position and distance appear so essentially different, that we are: 
little inclined to regurd them as originating from a single faculty. Er. 
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clear te me that it does so by placing either real ur imaginary. | 
vertical lines in 1 ive with oot so that the 3 very 
e ive, and I would here respectfully suggest its adoption. 

È will now, with your permission, eee to offer a r fe- 
observations on what I consider to be the true of Force, 
Mr Simpson, in the note to which I before alluded, says that 
it is not Constructiveness; but the reason he gives, viz. that 
the ablest mechanician is often obliged to employ more expert 
werkmen than himself to construct what he auggeste—to re-. 
alize his principle in construction, as patentees say,” is far from 
being conclusive; and I hope to convince him, that if Construc- 
tiveness be not the organ of Force, its function is still undis- 
covered. It is undisputed, I believe, among intelligent phre- 
nologista, that this organ gives expertness in exercising the mus. 
cles of the hand, arm, &c. in the use of tools. It dogs not. con- 
trive or invent, but merely gives dexterity. in. operative labour: 
in other words, an ‘dividual who. has the organ largely de- 
Sad will, cœteris paribus, perform a r amount of his 
usual work in a given time, than one who-has it small; the qua- 
lity of the work in both being dependent not upon it, but up- 
on the intellectual organs, ‘This being the ease, the question 
arises What constitutes this manual dexterity or expertness ? 
Should we consider a joiner an expert workman, who, in driv. ; 
ing a four-inch nail, used nó more force than he would when 
driving a half. inch sprig ?—er-one who, in rough planing an oak. 
pat should treat it as delicately as would uisite were 

e smoothing off the edge af a half-inch deal board? Certainly. . 
not. Or should we consider a blacksmith an expert workman, 
who used as much force in nailing on the shoe of a | horse, as he 
would in welding together two thick bars ef iron? Or should 
we pronounce a man dexterous in the use of a turning tool, who 
applied as much force when finishing off a piece of wood or 
metal, as he would when roughing it out? Or would a man 
be thought dexterous in penmanship, who, in imitating the pre. 
sent fashionable, delicate, and indescribable female scrawl, ap- 

lied the same amount of force to his pen, that he did when a 

y.at school in writing large hand, or vice versa? By no. 
means. Or should we say that a painter was expert in his art, 
who applied as much force to his, pencil, in the lest finishing 
tauches of a female face, as would suffice for his first rubbing, 
in? Or would a surgeon be an expert operator, were he to ap- 

y as much force when reducing a fracture in the leg of an in- 
ant, as he would use when performing the same operation u 
on an adult—or vice versa? Undoubtedly not. I might, 
necessary, go through the whole circle of voluntary muscular. 
action, with, I think, the same results; but sufficient has been 
said to shew, that no man would be a dexterous or expert work 
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man, who failed in applying the amount of force re- 
quired by the N his work, 7 But allow bim that power 
in a high degree, combined with a well developed and healthy 
muscular system, an active temperament, and a proper train- 
ing —and he will be, in what I take to be tlie legitimate sense 
of the terra, an expert workman, that is a rapid one; and the 
conclusion appéars.to me inevitable, that as Constructiveness in 
high endowment gives this expertness, Constructiveness is, to 
all intents and purposes, the organ. of Force. There is, how- 
ever, another qualification necessary te. constitute a -shilfid or 
good, in adftition ta an expert, workman, namely, the power of 
properly directing the proper amount of force, which, depends, 
as I hope to shew, upon. the imellęctual organs; and in the: pre- 
cise ratio to the N of these organs, ceteris paribns, 
will be the quality of the. work Porma For instance, an 
artist has to execute a portrait o 1 human oe : he ere not. 
only be able to apply to his pencil the proper degree of force, 
at it must he aisd in. serail directions perceived by the or-. 
; gu of Form (which from a great number of observations I þe- 
e.to.cognize curved lines), and aceprding to the accuracy: of 
his eo of the necessary lines, will be his direction of the 
pencil: if he. be deficient’ in Form, he cannot accurately per- 

‘ceive the. different curves, and therefore cannot trace them; in 

other words; he cannot apply the proper force in the required 

direction. Or suppose an architect has to draw the, plan of a 

building about to be. erected: unless he have the organ of 

Weight large, he cannot perceive perpendiculars and inclined 

angles correctly; and though he may be quite competent to. 

use the just degree of force, he cannot use it in the direction of. 

the required angles, because he cannot accurately. perceive. 

them; and so on through the whole of the intellectual faculties,. 
- both in their single and in their combined manifestations. With, 
large Constructiveness and the above-mentioned favourable. 
conditions, a man will be an expert workman, or able to apply 
with rapidity force in the required amount; and with a good. 
development of the intellectual organs necessary in the particu- 
lar pursuit in which he may engage superadded, he will be able 
to apply that force in the proper direction; he will be both an 
expert and a skilful workman, no other qualifications being re- 
quisite. . 

So far as my own observations go, they most decidedly confirm 
this view ; and for sume time I have felt convinced that if Con- 
structiveness be not the organ for muscular force, its function 
is unknown. For instance, I had a man in my employment a 
ehort time ago as an engraver upon steel, who was very defi- 
cient in Constructiveness; and though his work when done was 
in most respects tolerably good as to-quality or skill displayed, 
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yet he was the most unprofitable workman I ever had, as, not- 
withstanding very close ‘application and great assiduity, he re- 
quired at least one-third more time for execution of each 
pattern than ought to have been taken. His organs of Form, 
Size, Weight, Colouring, Order, and Individuality, were well 
developed, and the reflecting ns about the average. His 
temperament was sanguine, and he had been in constant prac- 
tice for eighteen or twenty years. His great deficiency was 
really the incapability to apply to his work the proper amount 
of muscular forcë; he required to go over his steel with the 
graver. and other tools several times oftener than others with 
large Constructiveness find necessary, before he could work up 
his drawing to the strength required, although he was a strong 
muscular person. And the practical result of my observation 
is, that I would never willingly. engage a man, either as an en- 
graver or as any other kind pf workman, whom I: fonnd defieient 
in this organ ; knowing that sueh an one would be an unprofit- 
able servant, however skilful: he might be. As a contrast fo 
the above—I have had for several years a man in my employ: 
ment äs a’ turner and filer, whose Constractiveness is large, but 
whose Form and Size are small; Weight and Order are rather 
targe, and the reflecting organs small. His kind of work does 
not require much skill, he is truly.“ rough and ready,” and 
can execute more work in the same time than most men I have 
been ; yet, though he has been constantly employed at a lathe 
for the last sixteen years, should any thing occur to throw it 
out of order, he appears to have no more. idea how to set it to 
rights, than a ploughman who had never seen a lathe in his 
life would have: indeed he has no more mechanical skill or con- 
trivance or taste, than a North American Indian. His tem 
rament is a mixture of bilious and nervous, chiefly the fornier. 
I might multiply cases of this kind to tediousness, but I trust 
the above will suffice to make clear the kind of evidence on 
which my view rests, as to the function of the organ called 
Constructiveness. . — ran 
T have hitherto always found that individuals with Construc- 
tiveness large, are, cæteris poribus, more active in any kind of 
muscular action, and delight more in muscular exertion, than 
others who are deficient in it; and the organ appears to me not 
only to incite to muscular action, but to give the power of using 
the amount necessary to accomplish the result desired. - 
There is a gentleman in Manchester, a principal in one of the 
most extensive and respectable machine-waking establishments 
in the neighbourhood, and who is personally eminent for his 
mechanical inventions and improvements, whose organ of Con: 
stractiveness is most decidedly small (indeed, it was pronounced 
to be so by Dr Spurzheim himself, and considered by him as a 
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cage of great dificulty: Mr Bally is my authority for this, mbo 
toyk a cast of the gentleman’s head at the Doctor's request, which 
he has in his collection). The character given of the gentle- 
mae, by. bis workmen, as a mechanician, is, that he can invent 
anything, but that he can scarcely put his inventions together 
when.each part is made ready to his hand and by his own di- 
rection, or take them to pieces when put together. Of course, 
this is an exaggeration ; but I believe he is a much better cou- 
triver and judge of work than he is able to work himself. Those 
who are competent to judge of the matter, consider that his in- 
ventions are frequently defective in principle (which I hambly 
conceive to arise from his organs of tion being, comparatively 
speaking, deficient), but beautiful in detail as to proportion, form 
of each part, and general finish, the result of course of his im- 
mense devel nt of the organs of perception; and it appears 
to-me that all mechanical inventions and improvements, as to 
principle, are.the result of reflection, aided by observation’ and 
experience; that the practical skill or knowledge necessary to 
realize them ia construction—in other words, to form the com- 
ponent parts, and to give them proportion, accuracy of position 
as to the different angles each Aa Fhould occupy, Lene of fi- 
nish, &c.—is dependent upon the ive organs, and that Con- 
structiveness, the humble servant of the rest, pre the power to 
appl y the muscular force essential to the completion of the whole, - 
may, perhaps, at some future period, resume the subject ; 
and in the mean time, I would request those phrenclogists who, 
like myself, employ a number of hands, to direct their attention 
to it in the way of observation; as all mere opinions are value- 
less in Phrenology, facts alone being calculated to further its 
progress and completion.— I am, &c. * 
- Ricup. EnmoxnsoN. 


— 


Though not yet prepared to coincide with Mr Edmondson 
in all his views, we think the facts and arguments addtteed ih his 
paper worthy of the attentive consideration of phrenologiste, - 

aving artizans in hisemployment, he is favourably situated for 
making observations tending to throw light on the subject under 
discussion, and we trust that he and other nats- who 
have similar opportunities will continue to impart their disco» 
veries to the public, Constructiveness is a faculty regarding 
elementary nature of which we have never been fully satisfied, 
C or oaii baa occurred t ii 
as the phrase most accurately descriptive of it; but if Mr 
Edmondson’s views.be sound, some other name must of course 
be applied. In several of the manifestations ascribed by Dr 
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Spurzheim himself to this faculty, there is neither construction 
nor any other kind of fashioning or configurating: “It is ne- 
cesary,” says he, to those who excel by their ability in mu- 
cal performances, to clever = in physical doctrines, : 
to good operative surgeons, — R.. i 


_ ARTICLE vil. 
TRE DETAILS OF PHRENOLOGY. | 


THe empty cry about the conclusions of phrenologiats being 
unsupported by facts has now ceased, unless with a few sheei- 
mens of antiquity or obtuseness, to the stock of whose:ideas. uo 
addition has made for some twenty or thirty years. It is 
found more convenient, because more vague and unmeaning, to. ` 
make random protests against the details. What are these de- 
tails? They are either facts considered individually, or the re 
lations existing between such facts; that which is discovered to 
be applicable to all similar facts, or all similar relations, being 
called a general conclusion. These general conclusions ape 
usually admitted by the persons who object to the detaila. New, 
the facts exist in nature, and that. by millions, whether we ob- 
serve them or not. So, also, do their-mutual relations. The. 
uniting of these details into general conclusions is what the phre- : 
nologists can alone claim the peculiar credit of. How vast, there< 
fore, is the absurdity of these objectors to “ the details,” whp thus | 
give their acquiescence to Phrenology, in so far as it depends 
immediately upon the correct observations and reasonings of phre- 
nologists ; yet, in the same breath, deny such details of the 
science as rest directly on the visible realities of nature, open to 
the eyes of every one! After all, we find such objections to the | 
details to. be merely. nominal—merely a cry without substance 
and support; since practical observers.of acknowledged ability - 
are continually brin, forward these details as matters of faet, 
ae phrenologists only by failing to. reach the con- : 
clusions. 8 8 

A good illustration of this may be seen in Audubon’s deserip- 
tion of a visit to the late Mr Bewick, the celebrated engraver on 
wood.“ Bewick is described as being “a tall stout man, with 
a large head, and with eyes placed farther than these of. 
any man I have ever seen ;—a perfect Englishman, full of life, 
although seventy-four years of age, active and prompt in his la- 


In the third volume, recently published, of his “ Ornithological Bio- 
graphy,” p. 300. 


* 
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bours.” On reading this simple description, a phrenologist wonld- 
at once presume the large head and active temperament to have 
been attended with a powerful and energetic mind; while the- 
very large organ of, Form, indicated by-the exttaordinary breadth 
between the eyes, would at once point out the probable direction 
of that mental power to some art in which a talent for correctly 
observing shapes is pre-eminently çalled forth. Of course, Au- 
dubon, in speaking of Bewick’s talents and force of mind, deems 
it necessary to give his own guess as to their origin; and, after 
making due allowance for the vague manner in which mental 
manifestations are usually written of, the explanation of Mr Au- 
dubon is substantially correct as a general statement ; but it wants 
the “ phrenological details” necessary to render it of any praco- 
tical applicability. His words are—“ My own opinion Ai this 
1 5 man is, that he was purely a son of nature, to whom 
alone he owed nearly all that characterized him as an artist and 
a man. Warm in his affections, of deep feeling, and possessed 
of a vigorous imagination, with correct and penetrating observa- 
tion, he needed little extraneous aid to make him what he be- 
caine, the first engraver on wood that England has uced.” 
Let us now join this description of Bewick’s mind to the descrip- 
tion of his person, and we have one of he “ details of Phreno. 
logy,” given by aman of great natural talent, and. wbo, in all 
likelihood, had no saspicion that he. was doing sọ when writing 
the: descriptions above quoted. How many, too, will read those 
descriptions without ever suspecting the necessary connexion of 
the facts mentioned; and, possibly enough, in a few hours there- 
after, some of them will declaim against the DRTALs or Pure- 
NOLOGY.” ‘ A 7 * . ` J H. C. W. 

K ime eon 5 


ARTICLE VHI. 


REMARKS ON THE CRREBRAL ORGAN CALLED MARVEL- 
? LOUSNESE by Seunsuesm, and WONDER by Couse. 


(vo THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.) 
l Hart Garr, DoncasTER, 
Si, * December 24. 1835. ` 
As soon as I could possibly spare time, I avail myself of your: 
kind-offer of allowing me to make a few remarks on the func-. 
tion of Marvellousness, in reply to a statement made in an ar- 
ticle of your Journal, No. 48, page 276. The writer says: 


è 
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© Mr’ Levison entertains utisound and novel opinions respecting 
the · sentiment, of Wonder; though he 5 them' as esta: 
blished doctrine: He thinks the facu y gives mankind an in- 
stinctive faith,” xc.“ It will be presently proved that this opi- 
nion is not so novel: as the writer seems to suppose. Before; 
however, I ‘enter upon g defence of thar part of my own article 
which might appear ‘novel, I would premise that’ I. used the 
-termi murvellousness in my Mental Culture, because I thought 
the views: which Dr Spurzheim entertained upen it were most 
correct, and my daly fault or merit was am endeavour to trace 
the manner of the operation of this faculty in a mind unculti 
vated—for the purpose of proving that its elementary tendeney 
* was faith ; and becatise, in civilized man, actions are more com: 
pound and influenced by opinions and-dogmas early inct cated, 
and improved by the experience und knowledge of physical and 
moral scienve. I e not only gare a love för 
the -marvelldus, &. but that faith dependéf on it. 
Dr Spuraheim numed it in the first instance “+ Sumaturalité,* 
and attributed to ite belief in tie wonderful-—the marvellous— 
ce -surprismg (etonnunt), and also in mysteries’ and miracles, 
dos aud theese opfaions he retained in his English editions, when 
he altered the tame. to’ Marveltownness:; “distinctly stating, froth 
his increased: observations; that this faculty contribtited-to rèli- 
fail more than veneration did: Now, in my work on 
Aental Culture, I have intimated a ‘similar: opinion, and endea- 
vVvourod to prove this sintple proponon; en Matvellousness ict- 
ing vithoar true knowledge us liable to a thildish or igtorant cre- 
duiity- an opinion which is not at variante with the deductions of 


Mr Combe in his views of WoxnERH. But, at the conclusion of my 


‘own article, page 63. of Mental Culture, I made one assertion 
which seems to have been misunderstood, and, therefore, in the 
remaining portion of this communication, it will be my endea- 
vour to render my novel notion clearer and better illustrated. 
The statements made, page 68. of my work, are in these words: 

Fel when this.sentimgnt (Marvellougness) is controlled by rea- 

vn, id appoéna vasenfal-te iv eredene ls what we-répard s 

fundamental truth ;“ and that faith was required in what we 


. *Itis r that the reader should see the whole passage. He thinks that 
this faculty gives mankind ‘ an instinctive faith’ in the recurrence of patina 
phenomena of which a regular and unbroken series has for a long time been 
observed. ‘Possessing sentiment of natural belief,’ says he, we are net 
now under the necessity of reconvincing ourselves that the operations of na 
ture, which we observe, are uniform and constant: we feel certain that the 
are sn, (p. 63). Facts, it humbly appears to us, are wholly at variance wi 
such an idea of the function of the organ of Wonder—an idea in support of 
which Mr Levison offers not the shadow of an argument. Observation 
proves, that the larger this organ is, the less confidence have men in the uni. 
formity and constancy of the operations of nature, and the more are they dis. 

> pored to expect the supernatural interference of occult beings — Erro.“ 
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designate “ philosophical uits.” Therefore my present 
object is an endeavour to Mustrate, that iu all ee ots 
lative kind Marvellowsnces:is principally concerned, and 
that in scientific investigations it is an essential auxiliary: For, 
although it is said conviction depends on the intellectual: fachi- 
„ties, yet belief, credence, faith, &c., as parts of the menial-pso- 
dess, seem to me to depend om the Marvellunemess., =. > 
My own experience and: observations bave ‘misled my judg- 
ment if- it prove not as just stated, when nature is consulted— 
when numerous facts will confirm 3 of the elemei- 
tary’ function of this organ to be faitn. ‘ 
All things which are i by the external ene may 
-semn at first to require little of faith, but it will be obvious that 
this is not precisely the case; for many-of the phenomena- in the 
„spiences embraced under the generic term. Natural Philoso 
not, like mathematical truths, so demonstrable as not to admit 
ob à difference of opinion. Wherr'the see are impressed:in 
itheir respective manners, and their impressions are į 
tothe perceptive faculties, we take. cognizance.of things, &e. ; 
and by frequent. repetition of such i ions, and hy com- - 
paring them as to their similarity or difference, we deduce. some 
general inference. Let me dlustrate this, to prove that some- 
King besides the intellect enters into our inductive process: : Ex- 
ample: When we observe heads with towering foreheads, and 
the individuals. are benevolent, and that the Sory a 5 
-when the head is low, we should be F is specie of 
evidance C sane head at the anters charg 
»eupersor portion of the anterior lobe gave a tendenqy for ki 
mess, sympathy, and. mercy! But wher asked: 0 and 
yeiiesing should affect this part of the brain and no otber ? we 
mnst have reonurse, from not knowing the modus operand?,'to 
believe that it was, because persons who have denevolence iar 
ure invariably, affected by scenes of suffering, whilst those 
are companatively deficient of. this organ are indifferent spectators 
in similar-circumstances. If it is even ee whatever the 
‘intellectual powers coguize be considered as bragmg. con- 
„ vietion, we cannot reject the prabability, that whatever - depends 
on any thing like Auth in investigating physical truths requires 


the eid of Marveſlausness: —Ihis sevtimental conviction ‘is 


op- 
. pdsed. to positive convicfion; in the latter is comprekeaded such 
„arioma as the whole is. greater than a part,” &.; · and the far- 
mer is intimately concerned in all abstract seasonings, dr in sys- 
‘sains formed on even what may be regarded zs sold date = the 
«theories of geologists form a striking comment on the latter po- 
sition. . 1 ¢ y 
We select another example from, physical science. When a 


magnet is placed.near a pieee of iron, it is said to attract it. 
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‘Now, if the word attract means any thing, it is, that the magnet 
pulls the iron - this is inferred from the observed effects, as the 
tron moves to the magnet: To explain this we say, the. attrae- 
tion is cecasioned by the magnetic fluid ; which was deliesed: 

i from the time the statement was first made, al- 
-though until very recently such a fluid was merely conjectural 
until seemingly proved by the electro-magnetic experiments ;- 
eten now we have but a dcarned ‘ignorance as:to ite real nature. 
Similar observations may be applied to the nervous. system and 
the various of nervous action. ae a 

The words marvellousness or wonder,* which are nearly-sy- 
nonymeus in all languages, do not explain the notion of that 
process in tho mind which predisposes our assent to half glimpses 
of knowledge, but the active sentiment of uit ‘id use in 
every circumstanee. In the pursuit of information man is longer 
a child than his self-esteem would induce him to: 


for if we were obliged to prove all things-before we yiè our 
‘assent, life would in the attainment of a very very email 
ion of human ge. Do we not receive information 


ing chikihood almest passively, and as little is actually com- 

ed of what is told us, even when we appear to give var 

whole attention-—but yet we adopt it, because we:-entertain’:a. 
me for our parent on our tutor; and it is.even vo: in · after 


My first impression that faith or belief was owing to. what is 
l called. Marvellousness, was. induced by eee e eee 
All the heads of persons with strong eredulity, have the superier 
and lateral: portion of the frontal bone out, ‘looking like. a 
flat shelf: the followers of Johanaa Seutheote may bo. cited us 
proving this statement; you are aware that they considered that 
-defunct lady to be the mother ery 928 eee a ul- 
t ears have passed away, i is fatvified, - 
yet t cae believers are aruia ihai. the Ume 1s only detuped 6 
- pat their faith to the test. I visited one of their chapels a Shef- 
„Seid about three years since, and was 1 struck that 
every true Southcolarian had the organ of Marvellousness very 
large ;—nor could I be deceived in the true disciples of Johanna, 
as each who claimed such honourable distinction had a. beard, 


persons. It was ble to observe the contempt which they 
‘showed to any. visitor. Part of the service was per- 


formed. by a woman, who read -that portion of Leviticus whi 
-eontains the command, The corners of the beard ye-shall not 
clip.” The preacher was a modest sensible sort of a person for 


I do not intend to call the organ in my public Lectures Sentiment 
Faith, bat speak of it indifferently as Marvellouenem or Wonder. 
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else but amiable weakness, the living proof of the potency of his 
early impressions, If such are the conclusions and compromises 
during the vigour of the intellect, let the mind become sick, as 
when a morbid action of the brain is induced, and then he re- 
turns to his early associations, and he believes in their reality as 
if they were demonstrable truths. 
Dr Johnson believed in ghosts, because he had been frighten- 
ed when a child with stories of the horrible—his powerful in- 
tellect may have combated such notions, but he could never dis- 
engage his mind from the potency of their influence: and Blake 
(who illustrated Blair's Grave, and Young’s Night Thoughts). 
believed in the entity of the personages’ created by his morbid 
mind, and which he conjured up with a magician’s power; he 
is said to have been very angry if disturbed while sketching his 
ideal sitters, among whom were Moses, Aaron, Christ, St Paul, 
and many of the worthies of olden time. In the heads of John- 
son and Blake the organ of Marvellousness was very large. 
The great lexicographer believed also in dreams as partial reve- 
lations, and was also a fatalist, in the sense this dootrine is re. 
garded by the Orientals. ’ . 
Now, it appears to me, from these and numerous other obser- 
vations, that all notions of an occult kind are addressed to this 
faculty (Marvellousness), and that. their powerful influence on 
the mind arises from the fact, that we imbibe such particular 
ideas during infanqy, and that they are accredited because com- 
municated by persons we regard and leok up to as some unerp. 
ing authority, In this way our faith is stimulated to action, 
For whatever creed or notion we receive in childhood, such 
opinions remain more or less vivid in propertion to the size of 
Marvellousness, and in the ratio of the intellect. When the first 
predominates, the person goes on to the end of his existence 
without a single doubt disturbing the even tenor of his thqughts, 
On the other hand, persons with good reasoning faculties doubt 
the reality of every thing that occurs to them, even matter of 
fact evidence. The case of the late Mr James Bullus of How. 
den, in this county, which I communicated in your Journal, 
vol. v. p. 480, illustrates my last position: He saw ghosts and 
did not believe in them,” and he had an extellent anterior labe, 
but the organ of Marvellowsness so very deficient, that the con- 
volutions appeared scooped out: at each side. This and similar 
cases confirm my notion that faith or belief cannot be supplied 
by any process of the intellect. Mr Bullus was an unbeliever 
of religious dogmas—he laughed at them as dreams of fools, or 
the imperfect conceptions of grown up children: —in short, he 
was a consistent doubter, for I verily believe that even in the 
ordinary events he doubted his own experience. If he had had 
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jess peresptive faculties, he t have become a BeaaeLerax 
PHILOSOPHER, instead of he Ewen of his vi 
' Lceuld bring forward a great mass of further evidence that my 
notions are veritied as to the true function of this organ, in she 
seceess of charlatans, in all. departments bat I have oacupied 
vou longer than I had anticipated. Yet I must intrude a few 
minutes longer, just 40 recapitulate me of the previous state- 
ments, “ that belief is a senument depending on what we called 
“instinctive faith,’ "that Marvelleueness and Wonder express 
only sonte of its modes of action; and if there is any difference 
in the meaning of the terms now in use, it is only in degree or 
Ny. ‘That the firat employed by Dr Spurzheim is used 
to indicate auy thing mysterious, or the occurrence of some am- 
neeountable event; whilst the term employed ‘by Mr Combe 
-indicates the notion of childeen or ill-informed adults when they 
‘behold any novelty-—whether it should be a frightfat hurricane, 
sitremendous storm, or some curious invention In art dd wer b. 
Many interesting cases are in my possession, shoul 
disposed to receive another short paper in some fature nember, 
Jam, Sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
J. L. -Levisom. 


We are disposed to think that belief is in every vane an m- 
tellectual operation, though frequently modified in its character 
By Varidus of the affective powers: Belief that an occurrence 
‘Yes happened, or will happen, seems to be a eoneeption of Even- 
tality, accompanied by thé notion of past or future time; and, 
in like manner, belief in a fact that is not an event or relation, 
: appears to bea conception of Individoality. The chief affective 
ulties by which the character of these conceptions is modi- 
fled, are Wonder, Hope, Venerstion, Gautiousness, ‘and Self. 
Esteem. Causality, also, has much influenee. 

‘When Wonder is inordinately strong, there is a powerful 
tendency to believe in the marvellous; the strange,- the occult, 
the surprising. We ‘know a gentleman-with the organ‘ large, 
who confesses that the more wonderful a circumstance related 
to him is,-the more apt is he to believe it. It is among the 
ignorant that this effect is most likely to happen; for by them 

e suggestions of the sentiment are in a very slight degree 
counteracted by knowledge. Wonder,” says Lord Kames, 
* is the passion of savages and of rasties. ... The more super- 
natural the facts related are, the more wonder is raised; and in 

n to the degree of wonder is the tendency to belief 
among'the vulgar“ To a similar. effest Montaigne observes :- 
Things unknown are the principal and true subject of impos- 
ture ;.forasmuch as, in the first place, their very strangeness lends 


» Sketches, B. i. sk. iv. § 2. 
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them credit," &c.. Notting is so: firmly believed as hat- 
least know; por are any people-so confident as those who en- 
tertain us with fabulous stories, such as your alchymista,. judi- 
cial as rs, fortune-tellers, and physicians.” * tty 

Hope, very powerful, diéposes men to believe on slight 
grounds what they ‘wish to happen or to be the case. This 
sentiment is rightly denominated i eredulous hope by Tibullus 

; 2  Credula vitam cat 
Spes fpvet, et fore cras semper ait melius.” ` air 

It facilitates belief in the existence of a state ef happiness be- 


-yond the grave. By persons in whom the: organ of Hape is 


moderately developed, the evidence of that existence is. mane 
critically scrutinized than by individuals differently constituted. 
Burns, whose Hope was m te, expresses himself thus: . One 
thing frightens me much; that we are to live for ever seems 
too goad news to be truce. That we are to enter into a new sdene 
of existance, where, exempt from want and pain, we shall. enjey 
ourselves and our friends without satiety or ion how 
much should I be indebted to any one who. could fully assure 
me that this was certain!” Wonder, we may remark, wag a 
feeling by no means deficient in the mind of Burns. 
Those who have much Veneration are prone to listen with im- 
pict faith to whatever proceeds from the mouth of revered. Au- 
ority. 
From Cautiousness arises facility in giving credit to what is 
feared. A very timid person in a storm at sea is much more apt 
than a courageous individual to .believe the assertion that the 
ship. will assuredly be wrecked. And as Hope disposes to belief 
in a happy eternity, so perhaps does Cautiousness to faith in a 
miserable one. Both faculties are aided by Wonder in this. 
Inordinate Seif Esteem renders people credulqus of whateyer 
tends to their own aggrandisement ; in weak-minded men, and 
even in some belonging to a different class, it causes the gpossest 
flattery to be swallowed and believed. This is well expressed by 
Gay, in his eighteenth Fable : 
But flattery never seems absurd; 
The flatter d always take your word: 
Impossibilities seem just ; 
They 85 pe ase Lee on ii 
Wil still come short of self-conceit.” 


Dr Spurzheim seems to have regarded belief as an intellectual 


. operation, and to have, like us, considered Wonder as only a 


modifying cause. His words respeeting this sentiment are, that 
it “exerts a very great influence over religious c ions.” 
Now conception is a mode of action of the intellectual faculties 
alone.—Ep1 Tor. 


Essays, B. I. ch. 31. Cotton's Transl 
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ARTICLE IX. 


CASE OF JOHN ADAM, EXECUTED AT INVERNESS, ON TRE 
16 rn OCTOBER 1835, FOR THE MURDER OF HIS WIFE. | 


‘Tue murder committed in Ross-shire, in April 1885, by 
John Adam, on the person of his wife, was one of the must atro- 
cious that have been recorded in the annals of crime. The body 
of the murdered woman was discovered by some persons ent- 
ployed in planting trees on a tract of waste land through which 
the road from Inverness to Dingwall, by Kessoch Ferry, passes. 
"Fhe deed: having been committed after it was dark, the murder- 
er did not observe that some parts of: the dress remained unco- 
vered by the materials he had thrown over the body, from the 
walls of the ruined cottage within which, it would appear, the 

woman had been killed. By means of a part of a veil the 
Dody was discovered. As an old road passed close to the spot, it 
is probable that, the woman being stranger, it had been describ- 
ed to her as a near cut, in order to induce her to pass thein- 
closute.- The selection of the spot seemed clearly to have been 
made with a view to the murder; and this circumstance indu- 
ced some to conclude, at the time of the discovery, that the mur- 
derer could not be far off. Advertisements describing the per- 
son and dress having been promptly dispersed, some persons 
from Inverness were induced to come to Dingwall, and by them 
the body was identified as that of a woman who had lodged 
with them. ‘Fhey stated circumstances which led to the appre- 
hension‘ of Adam, who had lived some time in Dingwall under 
the name of Anderson, with a young Englishwoman, Dorothy 
Biliot, who passed as his wife, and had behaved uniformly well: 
She was useful to the public authorities, and appeared to. be 
wuly penitent. No attempt to flee was made by Adam, when 
the body was discovered. When brought into the apartment 
where the dead body lay, he denied all knowledge of the per- 
son, and scarcely a symptom of agitation was visible, even 
when desired by the procuratur-fiscal to take hold of the cold 
hand (which he did), and say whether he had ever held that hand 
before. From information received from the people with whom 
the woman had lodged at Inverness, it was ascertained that her 
friends lived at Montrose. Some of them were sent for and 
came immediately to Dingwall, and identifted the body as that 
‘of Jean Brechin, their relation, and Adam as the man to whom 
she had been recently married. He still denied all knowledge 
of the woman and her relations. The following is the substance 
of the judicial declarations which he made, taken from the Inver- 
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- reas Courier newspaper of 23d September. 1835, and which 


formed part of the proceedings of the trial: 
“ The prisoner's declarations -were then read. The first was 


taken by Mr Cameron, procurator-fiscal, before Mr Mackenzie, 


Sheriff-substituge, on the 14th April. In this the prisoner pro- 
fessed to give .an account of his whole life. His name, he said, 
was John Anderson, and he had never been known by any other. 
He was born at the Townhead of Dalkeith; he mentioned. the 
names of his teachers at school, and. of the several masters 
whom he had afterwards served in different capacities; that, iu 
1829 or 1830, he went into the scrvice.of a Mr Crichton, the 
tenant of New Barns, three miles east of Cupar Angus, with 
whom he continued until about 1881 or 1832, when Mr Crich- 
ton’s lease expired, and that gentleman took the farm of Barn: 
hill, 34 miles from Nottingham, and the property of the corppnæ 
tion of that. town. Here the declarant had L. 40 per annum of 
wages; but Mr Crichton becoming bankrupt, his servants were 
discharged, and he (Adam) travelled north. He was never 3 
soldier. He brought with him the sum of L. 55, the accumula; 
tion of his earnings while with Mr Crichton. About the new 
year of 1834, he said he married, by license, Dorothy Elliot, 
the daughter of Edward Elliot, a publican in the town of Mans- 
field, who accompanied him 5 His intention was to ob» 
tain employment as an overseer, but, failing in this, he went ta 
Dingwall, and worked at such labour as he could obtain. He 
remained in Dingwall till the beginning of March, when he went 
south to see his friends at Dalkeith, and received L. 70 from 
his mother, as his share of his father’s succession ; he also lifted 
L. 40 from his brother, being a sum he (the declarant) had gi- 
yen to him when he came from Barnhill. He denied all know. 
ledge of the deceased Jean Brechin, and had never, he said, 
been at Montrose. He had received some furniture and clothes 
left him by an aunt named Janet Bunton ;’ he acknowledged 
being in Inverness about the furniture ; but he denied that he 
had ever been iv a house in Chapel Street. This declaration of 
the prisoner was very long, and contained a multitude of minute 
details. The second declaration was dated two days afterwards, 
April 16, and was also taken in presence of Mr Mackenzie, She-, 

iff-substitute. It was substantially the same as the first, and, 
contained a distinct denial on the part of the accused of all 
knowledge of the deceased, and her relations in Montrose. The 
third declaration was taken before Mr Sheriff Tytler, Lover, 
ness, on the 7th of May, and was wholly different fom the for- 
mer. In this he said bis name was Jobn Adam, and not John 
Anderson; that he was a native of the parish of Lintrethen, 
county of Forfar; that his mother is at present the tenant of 
Craigieloch in the same parish; that he never was a farm ser- 


ed, he said, toget repayment of some money he had lent to her 
before he joined the Dragoon Guards; but Jean Brechin refus- 
ed to give him the until he eame baek to marry her. Ac- 
cordingly, as 1 between them, he went back to Mont- 
rose in the end of February or beginning of March, s 

about a fortnight, was married to Jean Brechin at Laurencekirk, 
and came to Inverness, where he left her. He obtained the Bank 
keceipts from ‘Jean Brechin, one for L.96 and the ether for 
L. 15, on the 9th of March, two days before their iage. 
He never told Dorothy Elliot the true cause of bis absence in 
the south, nor of his having been married to Jean Brechin. He 
visited Jean three times at Hector Mackmtesh’s lodgings, In- 
verness, and a fourth time on the Monday se'emight after the 
Saturday upon which he had the furniture brought to Dingwall. 
Ow this occasion when he (the declarant Adam) was about 10 
set out for Dingwall, Jean took him aside and told: him that she 
did not wish to remain any longer in these lodgings as they were 
cold, and that she would therefore pay them and leave them. 
He said she might take lodgings m any other part of the towtt 
she preferred. Jean settled for her lodgings, and came with 
declarant towards the Ferry, carrying with her a reticule ‘basket 
and umbrella and a bundle; on their arriving at the Windmill, 
the deelarant observed that the boat was a to start, and 
then took leave of Jean and hurried on to the Ferry, and she 
returned to the town. He had never, he said, seen Jean Brechin 
since the said Monday evening unless ‘the corpse shewn to bhn 
by the procurator-fiscal was bers; but the features were so 
much altered and disfigured, that the declatant cannot say they 
were those of Jean Brechin. [The reading of these declarations 
cumed a sttong sensation in Court. The last agreed with the 
evidence on many points up to the fatal day on which the de- 
ceased, fot the last time, was seen with the prisoner. }” 

The third of these declarations was made after Adam saw it 
would be useless to make any effort against the testimony of the 
clergyman who married him to Jean Brechin, and the witnesses 
from Montrose, from his native parish, and from the tegimens 
from which he had deserted. It was proved that, under pretence 
of providing a proper habitation, ‘Adam had persuaded his wife! 
to remain at Inverness till it was ready. In the mean time. he bad 
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passen of her money and furniture, He had epeken 40 
Bortthy Elliot of a plan he had of going te America ta settle 
as an emigrant; and proposed that she should retum to ber fe 
amily until he was settled, when he would come back and marry 
her. Fhe probability ia, that he hed this scheme in view; for 
it is not likely he could have imagined that the dissppearanee 
of his wife could remain long unnoticed, though ber body might 
have remained undiscovered. The murder appearp to have 
been deliberately and skilfully planned; and every thing stems 
to heve been arranged for his departure before it was conimitted 
as he had taken the money from the office of the National Barin 
where he had deposited it. : ` 

With respeet to hia general character, Dorothy Elliot stated 
that he was not imscible, but reserved, proud, and sometimes 
sulky. He. was resolute and vindictive. He never failed-to 
execute what he had resolved upon, or said he would do; and 
when satisfied by Doruthy.that he waa wrong, he would persist, 
because be had said it. He was sober; she never saw. bim bet 
twice jatoxieated while at Dingwall, and never heard ham swen 
or use an improper expression. On the night, as was ascertain- 
ed, of the murder, he came home in a state of great exhaustion, 
being scarcely able to stand, and was morose and averse do speaks 
He all ao 
expressed gratitude for attention shewn to her. Fe gn oh aha 

He persisted in asserting bis innocence from first to last, in 
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would not divulge the seeret till after the execution, if such. 
should be the result. Great efforts were made to induce him 
to confess his guilt, but without effeet. Indeed, we are informa 
ed that the unceasing and injudicious importunity of numbers 
of the el end other persons, was enough to disgust and 
eur a much less determined temper than his. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, whether a mind co constituted could have 
been brought to confession, had even the most eonsuntmate know- 

of it been. brought to bear on the predominant feelings. 
The last visit of the unfortunate Dorothy Eliot (towards whom, 
as we have said, he evinced ing like genuing attachment), 
it wa age might have moved him. During the interview 
her and manner were powerfully affecting. She tried 
him in every possible way—made strong and even eloquent ap- 
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peals to every feeling of human nature, such as one would have 
thought might have melted a heart of stose—but his was of 
iron. He maintained an indifferent and dogged, yet respectful, 
manner to the last. 


Of his previous and early history, the following account has 


been obligingly furnished by the Reverend Mr Cannan, minis- 
ter of Lintrethen, in Forfarshire. 

“The. family from which Adam was descended have been 
tenants of the Airlie family in this parish for at least three hund- 
red years. They have uniformly been a quiet, religious, moral, 
and industriaus race of men. His father had this character to 
a remarkable degree. He died when his unfortunate son was 
about fourteen or fifteen years of age; and the latter beieg un- 
der litde control, we may decide with a good deal of certainty 
what his natural dispositions were. es 

Before this event, however, his father was for many years in- 
firm, and he had been under little control, so that when be was de- 
prived of him, his character did not alter much. From his child- 

ood up to the nineteenth year of bis age, he was generally con- 
sidered mild, peaceable, obliging, merry, free from malice, ho- 
nest, forgiving, and not addicted to swearing or intemperance. 
Although he shewed no contempt for religion, he did not evince 
any sense of religious obligation. He attended church regularly, 
and about his nineteenth year became a communicant, 

* His observance of religious ordinances, however, arose more 
from habit and custom than from any interest be took.in them. 
He scarcely ever spoke in either one way or another about reli- 
gion. Almost the only failing, besides his religious indifference, 
for which he was noted, was a constant practice of concealing 
the truth when it affected him, and of fabricating lies. The fa- 
brications, however, which he invented, were not got up with 
any view of injuring the peace of the neighbourhood, but to 
amuse and entertain his companions. His conversation was in 
general very frivolous, and he appeared not to be in any way 
concerned as to his prospects in the world. But with all this 
carelessness, during the few years that he was from home serv- 
ing some farmers, he did his work with willingness, and obtain- 
ed the approbation of his masters. He was also a great favou- 
rite amongst his fellow-servants, on account of bis humorous 
turn, and his readiness to assist any of them. He was at school 
for several years, but showed a great disinclination to learn: he 
frequently remained away many days without the permission of 
his parents, and was very much in the practice of ea false 
excuses, to escape the lash of the teacher. If he was guilty of 
doing any thing contrary to the rules of the school, he newer 
failed to put the blame on some other person. He was never- 
theless respectful to his teacher and to his parents. 
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„A new era in his life commenced when he was about mne- 
teen or twenty. His passion for women began to show itself in 
the most violent manner. Having now got the charge of his 
mother’s farm, and his time being at his own disposal, he wan- 
dered away almost every night, visiting females, He remained 
so late, and was so fatigued with his rambles, that he often ley 
in bed till 12 or 1 o'clock on the following day. This parish is 
entirely agricultural, and there were no haunts of infamy to en- 
tice him away, and I never heard that he had any companions 
to give him bad advice. Two women, one of them a deaf and 
dumb person, and daughters of two elders in the parish, charged 
him with being the father of the children with which they were 
pregnant. As he knew. very well that the deaf and dumb girl 
could not establish his guilt, he denied the charge she made 
against him, but confessed to the other. It was almost univer- 
sally believed that he seduced both. The children resemble him 
in a very remarkable degree. It was given out, and with much 
truth I believe, that he had intercourse with many other women 
in this neighbourhood. He had a most uncommon feculty of 
flattering and deceiving the female sex, and, notwithstanding the 
injuries he did to many, yet he was more a favourite with the 
young women of the district than any other person. 

His conduct was so generally disapproved of by the grave 
and decent part of the community, that he considered it neces- 
sary to leave the parish: another circumstance also had its ef- 
fect in thus determining bim. He had become so indolent, and 
piven his thoughts so entirely to women, that his mother's small 

arm of twelve acres became nearly useless; and she and the 
rest of the family accordingly wished him to go away for a while. 
Up to this period he was very obliging to his veighbours, and 
respectful to his mother. Although she scolded him, yet he 
never said any thing harsh in return. The reproofs which she 
gave him for ia idleness and the ruin he was bringing upon her, 
did not in the least degree disturb him, or alter his conduct. 
His thoughtlessness was quite proverbial, and I suspect he felt 
very little the power of conscience at any time. About his 
twenty-first year he went to the neighbourhood of Brechin, where 
he first met the woman whom he afterwards married and mur- 
dered. She was housekeeper to his master, and he paid his ad- 
dresses to her then; but as she was much older than he, it is 
supposed his motive was to procure better feeding than the rest 
of the servants. i 

‘© He went afterwards to Aberdeenshire, where he remained 
for two or three years. During that period no new dispositions 
in his character were indicated; he still, however, ered to 
his old practice of flattering and deceiving young women. It 
was understood that this was the cause of his leaving tha 
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osano and: going to the neighbourhood of Glasgow and Ddin- 
burgh. We know very ite of his behaviour while there. 
He enlisted-in 1891, and visited this parish onby twice while 
He was im the . He was quite badge of his money, bet 
very little of into assist the women -whom he had seduced 

the maintenance of their chikiren; and I am not aware thet 
tris mother received any assistance from bins duvmg his absence. 
He never was considered to be avaricious.’ ‘When he deserted he 
exme down to his mother's, andꝭ staid eight days: ‘Fiis-ehewed 
great thoughticasness; for, two days after he was „Ire. 
odwved a letter from the War-Office, inquiring whether or not 
he han come hither. He might have known that information 
of his desertion would be soon transmitted to his native parish, 
and that in all probability it would have reached me sooner. 
Tnstenil of te his „ een e 
that he had married a rich wife, who. ha t his discharge, 
d great many other lies, which W good deal of 
self-eonedit ; and although they knew. thut he was very mach 
addicted to lyiwg, yet, so expert had he become in that art, 
that on tir occasion he imposed upon them. He went about 
at the same time telling the neighbours of hie wealth and gal- 
lantry, and deceived them also. He did bring a considerable 
sam of money with him, which he was suspected of having 
stolen: Before this place he venmitted another act of 
. The friends of one of the women: whom he seduced, 

hearing that he had brought money with him, were waxious to 
be compensated for the maintenance of his children; and as he 
did not shew ‘any disposition te pay his arreare, they sent She- 
rif-offieets to arrest him. When ap , he gave twenty 
and prevailed upon his brother to sign an obligation 

the board of the children until they should be able to sup- 
p themselves, Without this the woman's friends would hot 
‘him. go. His brother afterwards began to think that he 
had been too rash, and was anxious to be relieved of the obl- 
gation. John doon relieved him, but in a very unprincipled 
way. He took his brother and his brother-in-law down to the 
house of the man who had ordered him to be seized, and said, 
as he was going away next morning, he was anxious to shew his 
brother-in-law the document. The man who had it produced 
it, and no sooner had John got it into his hands than he tore 
it to pieces. As it was Sunday, the injured party did not like 
to use violence towards him. Next morning he decamped by 
five o'clock, telling his friends he was going to England by the 
coach, whereas it was afterwards found out that he had bent 
his course, with his female companion, on foot, over the Gram- 
plans. His conduct in this fraudulent transaction, and the 
place which he selected to murdér the woman Brechin, indi- 
cated some ingenuity. He never was known to shew any in- 
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genuity before, except in fabricating idle stories, in: concealing 
truth, and in deceiving young women i e 
The age of Adam at the time of the murder was thirty-one d 
that of Jean Brechin about fifty. He is deseribed as“ a tall, 
handsome. man His marriage. was solemnined: at Laurenes · 
kirk, on the d th af March, by Dr Cook the minister of that 
ish, well known as an ecclesiastical historian. The pait 
Shani posodi to‘Inverness, and shortly afterwards the mur- 
der was perpetrated. A cast. of Adam's head was taken: by Sis 
George S. Mackenzie, assisted by Dr Nicol and Provost Came- 
ron of Dingwall. Owing: to an aecideat which happened to the 
mould on one side, the dast is to be: regarded as only approxi: 
mating clorely in form to.the:netual hee. 


Before being made acquainted with the details of Adam’s 
life. and eharacter, and having merely heard that he had conie 
mitted a very brutal murder, we naturally anticipated to fied 
os representation of 1 forma of. ae 
ow, i developed in the oecipital region. è organs 
of the ieia A e we found, tough ia general am- 
ply developed, not so to a very inordinate extent; while in the 
coronal region 3 considerable development of Benevolence: and 
Veneration a Such ‘being the. case, 55 
cluded, that, however atrocious the act for which he. suffered, 
the tenor of Adam's life would prove to have been of mo bxh 
traordinary kind, and that the murder would be found to have 
been trated from strong motives in addition to that arising 
from ctiveness, and not for the gratification of mere love 
of slaughter. This anticipation we afterwards had the satis- 
faction of seeing fully-confirmed by the Reverend Mr Cannan’s 
account. 75 are Pees a on 

We subjoin three views of the cast, and, as a contrast ta 
them, three views of the head of John Linn, an Irish pugilist 


and parri 


Apa. Lux. 
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ADAM. Linx. 
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The following is a table of the dimensions of the cast of 
Adam's head, and development of the different organs. 


1. Dimensions. 


Greatest circumference of Head, à i à 8 3 5 
From Occipital Spine to Individuality, over the top of the head, 14 


eevee Ear to Far vertically over the top of the head, 13 
a Philoprogenitiveness to Individuality, . e. à 771 
.. Concentrativeness to Comparison, : . . 7 
. Ear to Philoprogenitivenes, . . . . 4 
Individuality . * » 41 
eee. Benevolence, e . s . a P 51 
. Firmness, . 5 . s ë š $ 5 
Saves’ tructiveness to Destructiveness, : . . . 6 
. Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . . 2 i 6 
. . . Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . . . . - 5 
wane . Ideality to Ideality, . à i x 5 7 ©. 4 
c.s... Constructiveness to Constructiveness, . 2 z - 5 


2 2 8 Mastold process to Mastoid process, e 51 
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2. Develupment of the Organs. 


J. Amativeness large, 1918. Wonder rather full, 12 
2. Philoprogenitiveness rather 19. Ideality rather full. ©. B 

.... © 17] 20. Wit or Mirthfulness full, 14 
3. Concentrativeness rather large, 17 | 21. Imitation full, A i 15 
4. Adhesiveness full, 15 | 22. Individuality full, š 15 
5. Combativeness moderate, 1123. Form rather full, . 13 
6. Destructiveness rather large, 17 24. Size full, wh cian 5 Ke 14 
7. Secretiveness large, . 18 | 25. Weight full 14 
8. Acquisitiveness rather large, 17 | 26. Colouring rathet full, 12 
90. Constructiveness full, 14 27. Locality ful, . . 15 


0. Self-Esteem large, . . 1928. Number rather full, 12 
I. Love of Approbation large, 18 29. Order rather full, 13 
12. Cautiousness la f 18 30. Eventuality full, . A 14 
13. Benevolence full” er 1531. Time full, . . A 14 
14. Veneration rather large, . 17 32. Tune rather full, 5 13 
15. Firmness large, E 19 33. Language rather large, x 16 
16. Conscientiousness rather full, 13 34. Comparison rather full, 

17. Hope rather full 13 | 35. Causality rather full, à 12 


Scate.—Idiocy, 2; very small, 4; small, 6; rather small, 8; moderate, 10; 
rather full, 12; full, 14; rather large, 16; large, 18; very large, 20, 


Murderers may be divided into three great classes. The 
first comprises the naturally blood-thirsty—men directly ac- 
tuated by an overpowering Destructiveness. Many instances 
of this class of criminals are on record. Several are quoted in 
our last number, p. 500, and: the following particulars men- 
tioned by Dr Caldwell in his New Views of Penitentiar 
Discipline, furnish a good illustration of it. In some indi- 
viduale,” says he, the instinct of Destructiveness is like that 
of atiger. Nothing can appease it but blood. We possess the 
skull of a man who was executed, at the age of about thirty, for 
the last of nine murders, the whole of which he acknowledged 
he had committed from an inherent love of slaughter. He 
murdered as an amateur. The flowing of blood he declared to 
be delightful to him. Hence he never failed to cut, from ear 
to ear, the throat of his victim. In the case of his last murder, 
he would probably have escaped detection, had it not been for 
this horrid sanguinary propensity. After having proceeded 
several miles from the Pee of his felony, he turned back to 
cut the throat of him whom he had’ murdered, and was appre- 
hended. His whole animal compartment, but especially in the 
region of Combativeness and Destructiveness, was unusually 
large.” The character of Linn is of a like description, and 
the shape of his head 18 The basilar and occipital 
regions, in which are situated the organs of the animal propen- 
sities, are extremely large, while the top of the head is compa- 
ratively deficient. We intended to insert an account of Linn 
in the present article, but are compelled by want of space to 
reserve it for our next number. N 
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In the second class of murderers may be included those who 
are blood-thirsty from circumstances; that is, whose Destruc- 
tiveness, though not in itself habitually of inordinate strength, 
is roused by provocation, or disagreeable affections of other or- 
gaus generally, according to a law expounded and illustrated 
at great length in our 45th number, article third. In such 
cases, the passion usually has the form of resentment, which sub- 
sides with the disagreeable sensations that produced it. David 
Balfour, executed at Dundee on 2d June 1826, for the murder 
of his wife, belongs to this class of oriminals. His head, of 
which there is a cast in the collection of the Phrenological So- 
ciety, indicates no extreme preponderance of the organs of the 
propensities over those of the moral powers. In fact, although 
always a man of strong feeling, he bore a respectable character 
for many years; and he was goaded to the commission of the 
crime by his wife’s long-continued misconduet, l, which preyed 
grievously upon his mind.* Othello may be 1 to as 
another. illustration. Jealousy indeed every intensely: dis- 
agfesable emotion has the effect of rousing Destruetiveness: 

e # Jealous he grew i upplied ` 

1 l ra Ha mind wel dal Saga ee ited” 

`. The third class of murderers is composed of persons who 

_ commit the crime, not from the excitement of passion, or any 
purely destructive impulse, but as the only or readiest way of 
removing an obstacle to the accomplishment, of a much desired 

, end,—such as obtaining possession of money, or effecting an 

escape from confinement or annoyance, The Thugs ar Strang- 
_lers of Central India, whose profession it is to murder travellers 
for the sake of ee sa aged this class well. T David 

, Haggart, executed at Edinburgh on 17th July 1821, for the 
murder of the jailor at Dumfries, may he taken as another, 
though legs striking, example. His purpose was not to murder, 
but merely to stun his victim, in oiler to facilitate escape from 
8 ; and, on hearing a boy tell that the blow had been 
fatal, his better feelings suffered dreadfully. “ The words,” 
says he, struck me to the soul; my heart died within me; 
and I was insensible for a while: on coming to myself 1 
could scarcely believe I had heard them; for the possibility of 
poor Morrin’s death had never entered into my mind.“? Be- 
nevolence was well developed in Haggart's head, and Destruc- 
_ tiveness was not excessive. T 


* Phren. Journ. iii. 393. + Ibid. viii. 697. 
+ Life of D. Haggart, Ddin. 1821. 
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It appears to us that Adam's case partakes of the character 
‘of the ‘second and third classds, chiefly the third. - That- be 
does not fall within the first, is abundantly obvious from the 
statements of Mr Cannan and Dorothy Elliot, and also of the 
person by whom he was employed as a labourer at Dingwall. 
All these concur in representing his habitual temper as the re- 
verse of ferocious. From his childhood up to the nineteenth 
‘year of his age,” says Mr Cannan, * he was generally consi- 
dered mild, peaceable, obliging, merry, free from malice, hdn- 
cst, forgiving, and not addicted to swearing or intemperance ;” 
and his em fever in the evidence given at the trial, represerited 
him as having been, during the preceding twelve months while 
in his service, a steady, industrious, sober, harmless, and in- 
offensive man; witness never saw a frown on his face.” We 
are farther told by Mr Cannan, that, when his mother scolded: 
him, he never said any thing harsh in return.” ` These are 
not indications of a mind naturally and inherently savage; 
and we ‘are of opinion, that the idea of murdering his victim 
arose much less from any direct malevolence or cruelty towards 
her personally, than from his being unable to devise any bet- 
‘ter way by which he could rid himself of an obstacle to the gra- 
tification of his selfish desires. There is too much, Destruc-- 
tiveness aud too little morality to have revolted at such a way 
of attaining bis end; and his mind may have been reconciled: 
to it by her age and homely appearance. Macbeth murdering” 
Duncan is an analogous case. The two motives, unconnect- 
ed with Destructiveness, by which Adam was chiefly actuated, 
appear to have been, Ist, a desire to get possession of the 
woman’s money; and, 2dly, a wish to free himself ‘of her so- 
ciety, which was far inferior in attractions to that of Dorothy 
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Elliot. We have sometimes thought that, when the feeling of 
the love of life is weak in an individual, the crime of murder is 
regarded with less detestation and horror than by persons dif- 
ferently constituted; and it is not unlikely that some portion 
of the apparent callousness of Adam proceeded from such a 
cause, Firmness was so strong, that having resolved, in one 
of his sullen moods, and under the influence of the motives ad- 
verted to, to commit the murder, he would persist in carrying 
his resolution into effect, even though conscious of its crimina- 
lity at the time. Indeed it was explicitly stated by Dorothy 
Elliot, that he never failed to execute what he had resolved 
upon or said he would do, and, even when satisfied that he was 
wrong, persisted in effecting his purpose. 

We ought now to enter upon the consideration of the details 
of Adain’s character and cerebral development; but our space 
being exhausted, we must confine ourselves for the present to a 
very few remarks. Our readers will easily perceive how close- 
‘ly ‘the: particulars given above correspond with the leading 
features in the development of Adam's head. The effects of 
Amativeness, Firmness, and Self-Esteem, which are the largest 
organs, appear at every step of his history. Secretiveness large 
and well cultivated, combined with Conscientiousness only ra- 
ther full and Self-Eeteem large, was the origin of his unprin- 
cipled fabrication of lies, and disregard of the riglits of others 
when placed in competition with his own. Veneration was suf- 
ficient to antagonize Self-Esteem so far as to render his beha- 
viour respectful; although, being associated with moderate 
Wonder and Reflection, it was never strongly directed to any 
religious object. Under the dictates of Self-Esteem and Se- 
cretiveness, combined with a moderate endowment of the reflec- 
tive faculties, he appears to have thought his schemes and 
movements unfathomable by other men; and in this way Cau- 
tiousness was apt to be on some occasions lulled into repose. 
The obstinacy with which he denied his guilt was very re- 
markable; and in accordance with this, and the general tenor 
of his character through life, the organ of Firmness (as is re- 
marked in the Inverness Courier) “ was so prominent, as to 

ive the head something of a conical appearance. We know,” 
it is added, “ that one or two gentlemen who were opposed to 
Phrenology, have acknowledged that the case of Adam almost 
made them converts to the truth of this science.” 
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‘pInsURGH.—On 3d December, the following gentlemen were elected 
office-bearers of the Phrenological Society for the ensuing year:—The Ho- 
nourable Douglas Gordon Hallyburton, M. P. President ;—Sir G. S. Mac- 
kenzie, Bart, Dr Francis Farquharson, Bindon Blood, John Syme, Vice- 
Presidents;—Charies Maclaren, H. T. M. Witham, Dr John Scott, Phineas 
Deseret, Dr Patrick Neill, James Simpson, Councillors; Dr William Gre. 
gory, Secretary ;— Robert Cox, Conservator of the Museum. The following 

lonations were presented, and the Society's thanks voted to the donors:— 
Cast of the head of Mary Ann Burdock, executed at Bristol on the 15th April 
1835, for the murder, by poison, of Mrs Clara Ann Smith; and casts of two 
Peruvian skulls, one from the Temple of the Sun at Pachacamac, and the 
other from an ancient Peruvian tomb at Huacho, an India town north of 
Lima—all presented by Samuel Stuchbury, Esq. Bristol; cast of the skull 
a mechanician at Alyth, presented by the Dundee Phrenological Society ; 
skull found in a stone-coffin in a cairn at Nether Urquhart, Fife, 16th March 
1835, presented by the proprietor of the estate; Eloge Funébre de S. M. Don 
Pedro, and Manuel des Maladies Veneriennes, both by Count Godde de . 
Liancourt, presented by the author; Annals of Phrenology, No. 5, presented 
by the publishers; two old skulls found at Gogar near Edinburgh, presented 
by Dr J. R. Sibbald; cast of the brain of the whale lately exhibited by Dr 

nox in Edinburgh, and mask of the late Rev. J. Brown Paterson, minis- . 
ter of Falkirk, both presented by Mr Anthony O'Neil; bust of Dr Hahne- 
mann, the founder of omeopsthy, resented by Dr Hirschfeld of Bremen ; 
cast of the interior and exterior o the skull of Dean Swift, presented by Dr 
R. T. Evanson, Dublin; duplicates of the same, and cast of the skull of Esther 
Johnson, or Stella,” presented by Dr Houston, Dublin; cast of the head of 
John Adam, executed at Inverness, on 16th October 1835, for the murder of 
his wife, presented by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. ; cast of the head of George 
Campbell, executed at Glasgow on 29th September 1835 for murder, and 
skulls of a magpie and a starling, presented by Dr Robert Macnish ; cast of 
the skull of Michael Pickles, executed about twenty years ago at York, pre- 
sented by Dr Jubb, Halifax. 'The Secretary read a letter from Dr Evanson, 
Secretary of the Dublin Phrenological Society (published in our last Number), 
relative to a proposed British Association for the Advancement of Mental 
Science ; and the meeting expressed their cordial agreement in the resolution 
passed by the Dublin Society as to the desirableness and propriety of such an 
Association. With regard to the time and place of meeting, however, various 
opinions were entertained. Mr Hewett Watson suggests that the meetings 
ought to be held alternately in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, where phre. 
nologists are numerous, and the best collections exist. : 


Lonpon.—In the Lancet of 19th December 1836, there is an interesting 
account of the proceedings of the London Phrenological Society, at the meet. 
ing on 2d November. Four skulls had been transmitted to Sir James Mac. 
grigor by Dr Stewart, principal medical officer of the army in the Mauritius, 
with the following letter, dated 27th December 1834 :—* Sir, I am commis- 
sioned to forward to England, and to your care, the skulls of four human 
subjects, which are considered of sufficient interest to claim the attention of 
all lovers of phrenological science. This I am directed to do upon condition 
that they shall be presented to the Phrenological Society of London, upon an 
engagement to furnish a copy of the result of their examination. Should they 
decline agreeing to this condition, it is requested that they may be forwarded 
to the cultivators of the same science in Edinburgh, and with the like injunc- 
tion. The inclosed sealed packet contains matter relating to these ekulls. 
This packet is to be retained in your possession unopened, until the report of 
the Society to which they are presented shall have been received; it is then 
to be opened, and the contents to be at your disposal; the observations of the 
Society, or a certified copy thereof, to be transmitted hither for the informa- 
tion of all concerned in this island. The heads are numbered, and the re. 
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marke them, contained in the inclosed packet, bear corresponding aum- 
bers. With the assurance that the interesting nature of the subject will, 
with you, be admitted as 2 sufficient spology for thunappesling to you ia pro- 
secutian of a branch of knowledge now so generally so cultivated, 
1 have the honour to be; Sir, your most obedient humble servant, Ax. 
Srrwanz, M.D.” The Society, asa body, never draw inferences from heads ; 
wut Dr Elliotvan individually undertook the task. The skull: No. I. he de- 
ecribed to be that of a gentle, open, and inoffensive person, free from glari 
vice, th probably not a splendid instance of active virtue. From No. 2 
he obstinacy, selfishness, deceit, cruelty, and quarrelsomeness, 
se the characteristics; from No. 3, that the indivi ce woukd be 
exceedingly cruel, would fear nothing, would yield to no and would be 
d and selfish in the highest d ; and his vanity and caution must 
we been as striking as any part of his character. Veneration is large, so 
that he might have felt deference for those who were evidently his superiors.” 
Of No. 4. it was stated“ This is hy nq means a bad skull. The individual 
might have been of a very respectable character, though not intellectually 
Kir . Dr Elliotson’s notes (which are here necessarily abridged) 
taring. been transmitted to Sir James M‘Grigor, the et mentioned in Dr 
Stewart's letter was forwarded to the Sopiety, containing accounts of the cha- 
ancters of two of the individuals to whom the skulls belonged ; these cha- 
tacters he been furnished by the Chief Judge of the Mauritius, Edward 
Blackburn, a zealous phrenolegist. Upon the characters of the other two 
individuals it appears that no iculax observations had been made. Nos. I. 
and 3, were stated · to be the skulla of a Government apprentice and a female 
slave, both of.whom died a natural death, and of whose characters nothing is 
i No. 2. to be the skull of a cunning, jealous, ferocious, and licen- 
tious negro, convicted of a barbarous attempt to murder a female :; and Nà 4, 
to be the skull of an Indian murderer of very brutal dispositions. It thus 
as Dr Ellioteon stated, that there were two s of ordinary.per- 
‘sons, and two ef very depraved persons, and that the phrenological characters 
perfectly with the bi piia $ the two former. having probably been 
sent merely to occasion difficulty and put Phrenology to a severer test. 
While, however, one skull and one bed skull answered to. the charac- 
-ters tively given of in the M., it is remarkable that the other 
two indicated each the character that was given of the other in the MS. 
by which they were accompanied, Dr Ellfotson remarked that there was no 
ibility of mistaking the character of the skulls, and that, phrenology be» 
true, he bad no doubt that the skull marked 4 should have been marked 
3, and that skull 3 should have been marked 4. He added that he bad writ- 
ten to the Mauritius to this effeat, confident that it would be discovered, 
either that a mistake had been made there, or that the skull had been wrongl 
marked, in order the more fully to test Phrenology. Two sketches of me | 
akull are given in the Lanoct. 


' NewcasT£.—Extract from the Newcastle Chronicle of 19th December 1835 : 
—“ The first meeting of the Phrenological Sodety was held on the 7th in- 
stant, ìn the Lecture Room of the Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
was Very numerously attended; Mr T. M. Greenhow in the Chair. At the 
request of the Committee of the Society, Mr J. Fife consented to deliver an 
address on the elementary principles of Phrenology. Mr Fife observed that 
he should best advance the objecte of the Society by directing attention to 
the elementary principles on which Phrenology was founded ; and, upon the 
present occasion, he proposed to adduce those evidences of its truth which 
were drawn from works published long before the prom of the theory, 
or advanced by men who desired to refute it, though ers, poets, and 
artists, from the earliest periods, had assented to the common observation that 
intellect in its highest state was inv: accompanied by a peculiar con- 
figuration of the Mr Fife exhibited caste of the skulls of various of 
the most barbarous and uncultivated nations, as aleo of some of the lower ani- 
mals most resembling man, and pointed out the marked differences between 
them and those of the inhabitants of civilized countries—a difference so con- 
stant and uniform as to make it a subject of great importance to persons dis- 
posed, from unacquaintance with Phrenology, to question the soundness of 
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his heed to in a forwarddirectién t thus charartorishge et- 
Log of y-in the contout of the: G reel statueca'p "she ancient 
at haring been an sccurate ene inte! Whe snoin Greske tave 


aways 
F and intell „ and the Italian 
and Flemish masters in nigral Have constantly and uniformly done se. 
Mr Fife related, that ha' dne occasion made a remark on some of the 
of a Christ on the. painted by ie eede et rrm 


and inte! 
lain and S Mr Fife traced the 

of the studies and inv hs of physio and anatomists in the 

and towards the close of the last century, which gradually led to the discovery 
of Phrenology by Dr Gall. He ed thé manner in which Gall so euc- 


ry 
with from the Court of Vienne. lest lest bis u ver ment to the doc- 
trine of Moterialism,—an ehension which Mr Fife finished his address 
showing, in the most m manner, to be equally absurd and un- 
Mr Fife pr “at some future to go more rito 


uaintance with the subject, and an 5 to persons com- 
— the atudy of Phrenology. On the motim’ of. Mr Turner, the follow- 
ing was then and the Bec ‘was requested ta communi- 
cate it to Mr Combe:—* That the Phrenolo Bóciety of Newcastle, at this 
its first meeting, desires to testify its cordial respect to George Combe, Esg., 
and its acknow. ent of the great obligatione whi which its members feel them- 
selves under to that gentleman, for the’ tion which they have derived 
from the excellent course of lectures lately delivered by him in this place; 
and particularly, for the effective means which he afforded to the establish. 
ment of this society, hy the collection of busts, &., obtained by meang of 1 

ublic lecture.’ It was then announced that at the next meeting Mr 
Rankine would read á paper, entitled ‘ Some remarks on thé doctrine of Hel, 


as controverted by facts and Phren * We learn that the subsequent 
meetings of the Newcastle Phreno! Society have been numerously at- 
ee and that the interest exci by: Phrenology in tha town continues 


` 3 from the Belfast Guardian, öth F. 1896 tan 
Another public meeting of the Belfast Natural History Society, (the fourth 
of the present session) was held in the Museum on Wednesday evening the 
38th January, Nearly two hundred persons were tz eai e peper was 
read by Mr Grattan on the busts of Sir Walter tt, Lord B $ 

Thurtell, the murderer of Mr Weare, considered phreno y- Taek 
extremely valuable remarks were made im the course of evening by 
Dr Drummond, President of the Society and Professor of Anatomy and 
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Botany in the Royal Belfast Academical Institution, who expressed his fulf 
conviction of the truth of the science af Phrenology, and instanced some 
important facts, illustrative of the subject, which come under his own 
observation. In speaking of Thurtell, Mr Grattan fell into an inaccuraey 
which a gentleman who was present corrected next day in the following in- 
teresting communication :—“ In order to remove one stain from the blue 
jackets, f must acquaint you that the noted Thurtell was a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Marines, and not in the Navy. He served in that rank on board his 
Majesty's ship Defence, 74 guns, and in the return of the fleet from the 

tic, in December 1811, that ship and the St George, 98 guns, were total- 
ly wrecked on the West coast of N. Jutland; the crews of these two vessels 
amounted to about 1100 men at least, of this number only twelve persons 
were saved, among whom was the unfortunate individual mentioned: 90 true 
in his instance our nautical proverb came to pass, that ‘ he who is born to be 
hanged will never be drowned.” 


FAREHAM, 25ih December 1835.— Mr Miller of Emsworth, delivered 
an admirable lecture on Phrenology, in the Hall of our Institution, ew 
Tuesday evening last. The lecturer urged his audience to free their minds of 
such moral defects as ignorance and prejudice, which frustrate sincere and 
honest research, and to give the science candour of reception and impartiality of 
investigation. The three grand principles of the science were then discussed, 

i im et seriatim, viz. first, that the brain is the organ through which the 
mind manifests itself; secondly, that the brain is a congeries of organs possess- 
ing a plurality of faculties ; and, thirdly, that size, other things being equal, is 
a measure of the power of the faculty, Anatomy, physiology, genius, insanity, 
dreaming, somnambulism, with the evidence of many eminent authorities, 
all were made to contribute to the support of the principles of the science, 
the progress of which at the present day is so rapid, and becoming so widely 
extended, as calls for every individual to devote his mind to ascertain the 
soundness of its doctrines, what are its pretensions, its tendencies, and what 
is its utility, especially in reference to education, legislation, insanity, mental 

bilosophy, and morality. The influence of circumstances and education was 

Ily admitted in modifying human character; and though they never did or 
could create a faculty, yet they would strengthen it when in existence, and 
afford opportunities for action. The ignorance of phrenolagists was freely 
confi , a8 to the nature of the thinking principle, and all discussion on a 
subject beyond the reach of human comprehension reprobated. The lecturer 
concluded by declaring his belief that Phrenology was founded on the solid 
foundations of truth—and as truth is the basis of religion, both Phrenol 
and Religion would be found to support and consolidate each other mutually 
and harmoniously ; that every individual was competent to examine and de. 
cide for himself: and his chief object on the present occasion he declared was 
to excite reftection, induce observation, challenge scrutiny, and inspire a dis- 
position for the love of facts, either to confirm or refute the science of Phre- 
nology. The audience, which was as numerous as on any former occasion, 
and comprised many of the most respectable inhabitants, listened with the 

test pleasure ; while the cordial thanks that were awarded to Mr Miller, 
shewed how warmly they approved the sentiments delivered.— Hampshire 
Independent, 26th December 1835. 


WoRctsTER.—We observe, in the January number of our able contem- 
porary The Analyst (which has now become a quarterly instead of monthly 
ublication), a notice of the Proceedings of the Worcester Literary and 
Belentifie Institution, embodying ad report of a lecture on Phrenclagy 
by E. A. Turley, Esq, being the fifth delivered by him in that institution 
The lecture,” saya the report, “ occupied more than an hour, and, in its course 
and on its conclusion, was repeatedly greeted with applause. There wasnet a 
whisper of dissent noticeable; and it may be not unreasonably inferred that the 
unanimous approbation resulted from a concurrence of opinion. The mode of 
argument was welt calculated to elucidate the profound physiological science 
omprehended in this very interesting subject. The oral evidences were suc- 
cessively illustrated by a series of portraits and casts. These, and the re- 


— 
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Searches displayed in the exposition, evinced the deep study bestowed on the 
subject. Those evidences ate now submitted to the public, and all classes are 
interested in affording them a dispassionate consideration. As the benefit of 
mankind is the object, open discussion must be a public advantage; and the 
‘friends of truth, on either side, have powerful motives for promoting a calm, 
impartial decision. No person of candour and good sense will reject a pro- 
posed improvement without full and sufficient inquiry, nor persevere against 
an unbiassed refutation. The inestimable value of education is a general 
theme, and in the late session it occupied the wisdom of Parliament. Per 
haps no system ever offered to the world, opened a more important field for 
investigation, than the probable effect of Phrenology on education, morals, 
and manners.” 

Forrar.— It gives us much pleasure to learn that a society has been esta- 
blished in this place for promoting the study of Phrenology. The means for 
attaining this end are—Ist, the formation of a library illustrative of its doo. 
trines ; and 2d, the procuring of a set of casts, &c., for experimental practice. 
It is gratifying to know that the prejudices against which Phrenology has so 
long struggled are at length giving way, and that an earnest desire for infor- 
mation on this interesting science has become more prevalent, not only here, but 
generally throughout the country. Instead of being assailed with unmeaning 
ridicule, it is now viewed as an important system in the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind; and the longer it is pursued with a desire to learn, the better will 
it stand the test of inquiry. It is proposed that essays on the principles and 

etice of the science shall be read by the members at their monthly meet- 

These essays will either be original or selected; and as the society al- 

ready includes amongst its members several professional gentlemen, their 

knowledge of anatomy, so important in the study of Phrenology, will be 

brought to bear on the subject. In the mean time, we wish the institution 
success, and shall rejoice to hear of its usefulness.”"— Montrose Review. 

In December last this Society consisted of about thirty members, among 
whom are the Sheriff-eubstitute, Town-clerk, and other gentlemen of the 
legal and medical professions. At the first meeting Dr Murray gave a lecture 
on the osteologv of the cranium, and at the second Dr Allan submitted some 
remarks on the structure and physiology of the brain. i 

MoywrnrosE.—Mr W. A. F. Browne has been requested by the Directors of 
the Scientific Association here, to deliver twelve lectures on Phrenology, and 
has accepted the invitation. He has received also requisitions to lecture in 
Forfar and Kirriemuir. . 

AxknIcA. Several numbers of the Annals af Phrenology have failed to 
reach us, though regularly published. We hope to be able to give some ac- 
count ef their contents in our next. The following is extracted from a letter 
dated Albany, N. T., Ist March 1835 :— Mr Price of St Paul's Episcopal 
Church, where I attend on Sundays, bas been delivering a course of sermons 
on the evidences of 3 and said at the elose of them, that he would 
take the liberty of recom ing a few books to those of his hearers who 
might be inclined to follow out the subject. The first book mentioned was 
Combe on the Constitution of Man.” 


A paragraph, copied from the Gasette Medicale, relative to the head of 
Lacenaire, a French criminal, has lately appeared in several English pa- 
It states that the head of that individual has an excellent configu- 
ration, wholly at variance with his character. Such averments are exceed. 
ingly common, and uniformly turn out to have been either dishonestly or 
ignorantly made. We have instituted an inquiry into the facts of the case, 
and confidently anticipate a similar result in the present instance. The writer 
of the pa ph seems to look for bumps alone as the signs of strong pro- 
pensities ; for he speaks of the cranium presenting a “ remarkable smoothness 
of the two sides, and icularly in those parts which are said to 
with robbery and murder.” Did it not occur to him that a smooth surface ts as 
competible with great development of certain regions of the brain, as the 
extensive plains among the Andes are with an altitude of many thousand 
feet above the level of the sea? [Since the preceding remarks were sent to 
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the printer, we have received an answer to our inquiry from a phrenological 
friend in Paris, who has examined, the skull of Lacenaire. His remarks are 
these: Veneration small: Berevolence moderate; Imitation very large; 
Destructivenees, Combativenese, and Secretiveness, very large; skull very 
broad; Causiousness large; Acquisitiveness very large; Amativeness large; 
skull very thin at Acquisitivenesa and Destructiveness, M. Dumoutier is to 
bave, in a few days, an article in the Laster, utterly refuting the Gasetie 
Medicale.” Such is the true. version of the circumstances—Hsten now to the 
Gazette m“ Lacenaire, whose cold-blooded cruelty and want of feeling, under 
the most frightful circumstances, has astonished and disgusted all France, was 
phrenol y endowed with all. the qualities of a kind, mild, sensible, 
and rel s man, holding injustice and robbery in horror, and a hundred 


thou es from. being an agsassin. Thus there is a marked develop. 
ment of all the anterior. and superior papts.bf te cranijhr, and as remar 
a smpothness of the two sides, and particularly in those parts which are raid 
to correspond with robbery and murder. The organs of Benevolence and, 
abpve all, Veneration are largely developed. We call upon those journals 
which have given currency ta the falsehood now % publish the truth, > 

Pfinzworbttar- Quatky:—We'nre glad to perceive that our Phrenolo- 

eil Gonteniporary bas taken tliese gentty in hand. It would be disgusting, 

N was not 36 absurd, tb witness the mountebenk performunces of some per- 
sons who profess Phrenology.' “They thumb the heads of gaping or of laugh. 
ing audiences dt sixpence or & shilling each, and pronomes dre rotundd, the 
elaborate characters of Styles and Noakes, who, fifty to one, habe got no thas 
rarters at all. We have been at some of these exhibitions, and a mare emm- 
pae aja of a Dn. za never a our lives 5 1 . 
phi i renologists will put this egregious hambug dewn.— 
Chirurploal Rivien, Jan, 1836. O 0 ne S : evita 
„We have-reeeived several phrenological pamphleta by Dr Cakiwell of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, containing much superar ee e 
wert more fully hereafter, A reprint of his Thoughts on Physical Education, 
and on the Means of Improying the Condition of » will shortly appear in 
Edinburgh. We anticipate that this impressive, eloquent, and eminently prac- 
tical treatise, will have a wide circulation in Britain, and contribute to give 
its author that celebrity to which he is so justly entitled. 

Dr 's Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and Men, 
tal Excitement upon Health, of which we expressed 4 very favourable on 
in our 45th Number, has been reprinted by Messrs John Reid aud Co. of 
Glasgow, with many valuable notes by that talented phtenal Mr Rebers 
Macnish. The extensive circulation which this work is ebtai cannot fai} 
t be productive of great improvements in the treatment of children in whelp 
early years. 5 5 ˙ ae 

A translation ef Mr Cambe's Elemente ef Phenology, by! Dr Fossati, indy 
rebently been published in Paris „„ ᷑ ũ᷑ꝗ a eee 

Although by far the greater part of our present Number is okéupied 
the communications of correspondente, a few are still unavoidably 
along with several articles by the conductors themselves. - other# are’ 
85 5 vf Mr 1 De Marwel, and Dr — aoe Mr 
eorge Hancock’s reply to atson. We entreat co ts to study. 
brevity above all things, as by the absence of this qualificattoo the ‘chante of 
insertion is considerably diminished. . e 8 
9 55 verses 3 l iels are defective in . 1 e 
al or our pages. The sentiments expressed are, however, excellen re 

Taime, of pding 0080 far the communication of our respected corre- 
penton T. W.., Na an rte been sa ly treated of in the” 

hrenological Joprpal, thet, we are forced to give a preference to articles on 
more nova tapich.— Mr Saupders’s little work, What is Phrenology ?” bas 


Notices of the Journal af the Phrenological Society of Paris, and of The Mo. 


ral Reformer. gre, deferred for want of room- 
2 March 1836, as 
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reason in religions matters, 26. 

Bashfulness, 1 of, 
Beauty, Alison's ry of, 74 
gor! Capt., skulls brought home 
, 287. 
Phrenology in, 660. . 
Bell, Sir Charles, his opinion as te 
inutility of mutilation of the brains 
of. animals, 122.—his discoveries of 
the functions of (he nerves, 197. 
Bell, Dr Andrew, the original inven - 
tor efthe Madras system of educa- 
Belana gia mine a 
e is claim t Sir 
Charles Bell, 198, „ 
Benevolence, large in the bead of 
Burns. 67— does not neutralise 
Destructiveness, ib. 308, 417.—very 
large in the head ef Mustache, a 
Negro, 134. ; : 
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i Thomas, his organ of Form 


rge, 635. 
Bible and Phrenology, 335—interpre· 
tation of the bibie, 371, 393. 
Bilious temperament, 112, 308. 
e ee to the degree of 
varies to the o 
mental activity, 223, 426, 427, 


473. 
Blumenbech quoted on the cerebral 
circulation during sleep, 223. 
Bonaparte's head, 0, 182. — his am- 
bition, 414. 


Boston (U. 8.) Phrenological Society, 
286, 384.—infant schools in, 433, 
note, 

Bottex, Dr, 133. 

Bovillaud, Professor, 131. 

Boyle, Hon. Robert, his character, 
4 

Brain, case of injury and disease of 
the, 17.— its quality in the poet 
Burns, 54.—its activity generally 
in proportion to that of the muscu- 
lar system, ti7.—-mutilation of the 

brains of animals an unphilosophical 
method of ascertaining the func- 
tiona of different 122.—cere. 
bral fibres, 122.—brain of Cuvier 
very 1 what time does 
assimilation go on in the brain? 165, 
176, 318,—-its texture immature 
before puberty, 22 lenses where 
its exposure shewed a diminution 
o its spguineous circulation du- 

mentalrepose, 222-3. 
Bee Rod Small size of the 


power and activity of the brain, 
403.—brain at different periods of 
life, 426...dyspepsia often caused 
by cerebral disease, 431, 487.—in- 
sanity disease of the brain, 447.—is 
its structure always obviously 
changed in insanity ? 454—effects 
of its disease on the skull, 468, 
470...education the physical train. 
ing of the brain, 484. t thrown 
. on its anatomy by Dr 513, 
comparison of the brains of differ- 
ent species of animals a fallacious 
ing, 514.—weight of Dr 
urzheim’s brain, 567. — case 
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0 569.—what the 
ets of its duplicity ? 608. 
Brigham, Dr Amariah, on the influ- 
ence of mental cultivation and 
mental excitement upon health, re. 
viewed, 424, 
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Brinvilliers, Madame, -a French eri- 


British Cyclopsedia on Phrenology, 
578. 

Broussais on Phrenology, 132, 611. 

Brown, Dr Thomas, quoted oa the 
sense of resistance, 1840n resont- 
417.—on the pain of baulked eurio- 
sity, 419, . a 

Browne, Mr W. A. F., remarks by 
him on two cases of cerebral disease 
published by Dr Moir, 162.—his lec- 
tures in Dunfermline and Arbroath, 
285, 379, 634.—-on religious fanati- 
cism, 289, 582, §77.—account of his 
lunatic asylum, 478. 

Bruce, Rev. J. C, system of educa- 
tion pursued at his Academy ia 
Newcastle, 548. 

Burns, Robert, essay on the character 

Balen bute cs : See 
utler, Bishop, on the em t 
of reason in religious matters, 224, 
Een the adaptation of the human 
mind to virtue, 386. 


Caldwell, Dr, on the admission of the 
principles, but denial of the details 
of Phrenology, 50.—his vindication 
of Phrenology against the North 
American Review, 217.—review of 
his thoughts on physical education, 
481.—his view of anger controvert- 
ed, 501.—his description of destruc- 
tive rs, 602.—character of, 
by the Rev. Timothy Flint, 572 

Cambuslang, conversions of, 577. 

Campbell, George, murderer, his head 
and character, 

Caribs, characteristics of the, 20. 

Carmichael, Andrew, his controversy 

‘with Mr Machish on the proxi- 
mate cause of sleep, 164, 316— 
summary of his theory on that sub- 
ject, 325. 

Cautiousness, 66, 406, 415, 503. 

CerebeHum, epilepsy considered by 
Dr Epps a disease of the, 166— 
case in which it is said not tu have 
existed, 226, s 

Cevennes, persecution of the Protest- 
ants of the, 594. $ 

Chambers’s “ Information for the Peo 
ple,” notice of treatise on mental. 
philosophy in, 269. 

srry tai bert, quoted on cruelty, 
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ef the, 139—-disfiyure their persons 
in testimony of grief, 42}. 

Children, brains of, ¢26—-precocious, 
427. See Education. 

Christian Phrenology,.three lectures 
by the Rev. Henry Clarke, re- 
viewed, 336... Wardlaw's Christian 
Ethics reviewed, 365.—the Chris- 
tian Physician, 566.— Christian Ex- 
aminer and Phrenology, 566.— 
Christian, Pioneer, 232, 284. 

Christianity. See Religion, 

Civilization, its effects on the physical 

characteristics of races, 10l—Phre- 

nological standard of, 360. 

Clarke, Rer. Henry, review of his lec- 
tures on Christian Phrenology, 335. 

Cleanliness, love of, 268. 

Clergy, their labours why so ineffi- 
cient, 30. ; 

Cleverness different from talent, 28. 

Climate, its effects on the human con- 
stitution, 98. 5 

Cobbett's advice to lovers as to the 
signs of activity of mind in girls, 
117.—hia sarcastic disposition, 411, 
note,—-his opinion of infant schools, 


432. 
Colouring, organ of, 438.—large in 
Oriental N 307. = 
Combativeness in the head of 
Burna, 61.—Mr R. Cox on the ele- 
mentary nature of the faculty, 147. 
—distinguished from Destructive- 
ness, 159,..Mr Levison on, 27. 
excited by intoxication, 306. 
Combe, George, how far his views of 
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Dr Spurzheim, 187.—his lectures 
in Edinbu » 189, 284, 379, 570; 
in Newcastle, 519.—German trans- 
lation of his System of Phrenology, 
191. -h work on the Constitution 
of Man, 270, 376, 480, 575.—Objec- 
tions to his views of Concentrative- 
ness, 833.—his visit to the lunatic 
asylums and prisunatNewcastle,519. 
Combe, Dr Andrew, review of his 
. Principles of Physiology, &c. 74. 
on the treatment of the insane, 70. 
On the importance of physiology 
with reference to education, 620. 
Comparison, Mr Hancock on the func- 
tions of the organ of, 436—Mr 
Watson on, 494. 
Concentrativeness, remarks on, 330, 
613. 
Conscience, Dr Wardlaw and Sir Jas. 
Mackintosh an, 394. 
Conscientiousness, 70, 275, 394, 418, 
623. 5 


Constancy, whence, 6l 7. 
Constructiveness, function of, 207, 
note, 374, 624. . 
Contradiction, love of, 197-8 
Conversions of Cambuslang, 577. 
Cooper, Sir Astley, case of expo 
the brain quoted from, 228. 
Corruption of human nature, doc- 
trine of the, 341, 385. ` 
Costivenem excites. Destruetivewess, 
420. at 


Courage, 149, 274. tp di 
Courtship, phrenological, 572. 


Cowards why generally cruel, 416.: 
Cowper quoted, 158, 251, 333, 408, 
499. e: 
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rebral development of Burns, 52. 
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his treatment of Gall, 138 
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deranged by a blow near the 
eye, 118. 5 
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Hanwell Lunatic Asian, 5 
of patients in, 44, 102, 3 

Happiness, what, 408. af 

Hatred, whenes.originating, . 

Hate, different sizes of, for personé of 
different ages and ranks, m 

Head; large when mind 
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ment for measuring the head, 14. 
whether it attains its full size at 
seven years of age, 220.—hatter 's 
measurement of, 221. — taperin 
head of Thersites, 388.—heads o 
idiots and infants, 506.—hints about 
examining heads, 517.—cases where 
dispositions were inferred from 
heads, 459, 512, 520, et seg. 558, 

Health, physiology applied to the 

reservation of, 74.—review of Dr 

righam on the influence of men- 
tal cultivation and mental excite- 
ment on, 424. 

Heart, emotions popularly referred to 
the, 238. 

Henderson, W. R., his bequest for the 
benefit of Phrenology, 375, 575. 

Henin, a French pilot, 510. 

Herbivorous animals not destitute of 
Destructiveness, 406, note. 

Herder, whether Gall borrowed from, 
184, note, 188. 

Hereditary transmission of talents and 
dispositions, 27. Dr Edwards on 
the transmission of physiol cal 
characteristics of races of mankind, 
97.—effects of the mixture of races, 
69.—hereditary rank and titles, 367. 

Hindoos, is their Benevolence large ? 
973. — how convertible to Chris- 
tianity, 443. 

rates, his opinion of insanity, 
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History, how hitherto written, 37.— 
the physiological characters of races 
@ mankind considered in their re- 
lations to, 97. 

Hobbies, 615. 

Heim, Mr, his controversy with Mr 
Owen, 489. 

Homer, his genius innate, 303.—his 
description of the head and charac- 
ter of Thersites, 363; of the grief 
of Achilles, 422. 

Hoppe, Dr, on Concentrativeness, 
6 . 


Hoaston, Dr, on the authenticity of 
the skulls of Swift and Stella, 603. 
Hunger sharpens the temper, 420. 


Ideality in the head of Burns, 
70—cultivated by the study of li- 
terature, 265.—ought to be grati- 
fied, 374.—is Destruetiveness roused 
by offending it? 418. 

Ideler, Professor, of Berlin, his opinion 
of Phrenology, 191. 

Idiocy, case of, 126.— Dr Voisin’s ob- 
servations on the heads of idiots, 
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Imitation greatly modifies the tatu. 
ral dispositions, 264._Mr Levison 
on the faculty of, 276. 

Incendiarism, propensity to, 500. 

Independence, love of; 65, 413. 

Indigestion often caused by cerebral 
diséase, 431, 487. 

Infant schools, Dr Brigham on, 429. 
—Cobbett’s opinion of, 432.—how 
they ought to be conducted, 433. 
Dr Caldwell on, 485.—Mr Owen 
the originator of, 490: 

Infants, heads of, 506. 

Inhabitiveness. — See Conoentrative- 
ness, 

Injure, propensity to, 159, 407. 

Insanity, cases of, 17, 118, 133, 149, 
204, 334, 459, 471, 515, 520-3.—ac. 
count of Hanwell Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum, 44.—Dr A. Combe on the 
mode in which the insane ought to 
be treated, 76.—lunatic village of 
Gheel, 85.— Dundee Lunatic Asy- 
lum, 144, 475.—notice of Scipio Pi- 
nels “ Physiologie de l'Homme 
Aliéné,” &c. 269.—-improvement ef- 
fected by the elder Pinel in the 
treatment of, 259, 316.—fanaticiam 
considered as a form of, 289, 532, 
677.— Mr. F. Duncan on the means 
of facilitating the study and improv- 
ing the treatment of, 309.—Mr No- 
ble on the application of Phrenolo- 
gy to the investigation of, 447.—ab- 
surd opinions formerly prevalent re- 
specting it, 449.—monomania, 453. 
philosophical treatment of insanity, 
455.—its effect on the skull, 468- 
470.—Montrose Lunatic Asylum, 
475.—cases of destructive insanity, 
500, 501.—the sense of feeling of- 
ten apparently obtuse in the insane, 
539, 541. —insanity on one side of 
brain, and not on the other, 611, 
note, 

Intoxication, how does it 797 
excite Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness ? 306.—a mark of barba. 

. rism, 369. 

Ireland, Phrenology in, 477. — See 
Dublin. Belfast. 

Irish, how convertible trom Popery, 
444. 

Irving, Edward, 507. 

Itinerant phrenologists, 382, 479. 


Jealousy, whence originating, 418.— 
excites Bes eee e G02 


‘Jesuits and Jansenites, controversy 


between them, 537. 
Jews, their physiognomy..the samc 
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ief by rending the garmen 
422— on credulity, 642. , 


Kames on moral training, 33. — on 
cruelty and harshness of manners, 
411, note, 498—on credulity, 642. 


Lacenaire, skull of, 661. 

Lamarque, head and character of, 137. 

Lancaster, Joseph, his controversy 
with Dr Bell, 42, 191-2. 

Lancet, the, on the mastication of food, 


287. 

Jangu faculty of, affection of it 
from injury of the brain, 17.—its 
derangement from a blow near the 
eye, 118.—Mr W. A. F. Browne on 
two cases published by Dr Moir, 
162.—case of William Manuel, a 
precocious linguist, 344 — case of 

erangement of, by Mr Grattan, 
47\.—another case, with pain above 
the eyes, by Mr Gibson, 515.—in- 
sanity of the unknown tongues, 
593. 

natural and artificial, 236, 248, 

Laplanders, heads of, 328,—-their cha- 
racter, 329. 

Lauder, Mr W. Tait's lectures on 
Phrenology in, 380. 

Laws of nature, Mr Sedgwick on the, 
2, 3.—their independent action, 12, 
376.— Pr Spurzheim's work on the, 

Legistion, 37%.—criminal, 367, 509 

tion, 372. nal, 367, 509, 

Lemoine, a French criminal, 508. 

Leroy, J. A., his observations on the 
skull of Madame Tiquet, 511. 

Leuret, Mons., his arguments against 
Phrenology, 513. 

Levison, J. L., 94.—letters from, 181, 
271--.on marvellousness, 636. 

ts often shallow-minded, 26. 

Linn, a parricide, 651. 

Locality, 275, 419 ; 

ters, e 

Locle on moral training, 33. 

London University, Phrenology in 
the, 91. 

Longevity of philosophers, 486. 

Loudon, J. L., quoted on Phrenology, 
287, 5/3. 

Love of Approbation, 66, 275, 414, 622. 

Lunatic Asylums, 44, 77, 144, 192, 
259, 289, 309, 475, 519, 521.—lu- 
natic vil of Gheel, 85. 

Luther's conflict with Satan, 301. 

Luxury and refinement of civiliza- 
tion, their supposed enervating ef- 
fects, 373. 

Lymington, Phrenolegy in, 91. 
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Lymphatic temperament, 111. 


Mackenzie, Sir G. S., on the faculty 
of mechanical force, 211, 349.—his 
prospectus of a British Association 

or the advancement of Mental 
Science, 281. P g 

Mackintosh, Sir James, remarks on 
his views of conscience, 394. 

Macnish, Robert, notice of his Book of 
Aphorisms, 23.— his controvers 
with Mr Carmichael on the proxi. 
mate cause of sleep, 164, 318, 

Manchester, Phrenology in, 91, 260, 
480.~—case of an idiot in, 126. 

Manuel, Wm., a precocious child, case~ 
of, 192, 344, ; 

Mastication of food, 287. ; 

Materialism, answer to the ohjection 
that Phrenology leads to, 304. 

Mauritius, skulls from the, 657. 

Medical Gazette, 288. A 

Medicine, history of, 450. pr 

Medico- Chirurpal Journal, defence 
130 Dr Spurzheim quoted from the, 

Menstruation, the temper irritable 
during, 421. : 

Mental philosophy, Dr Abercrombie 
on its utility and the means of im- 
proving it, 124-5.—its utility in re. 

erence to education, 251, 465, 482. 

Metaphysicians, their discordant and: 
absurd views, 249, 269, 449. 

Mezzofanti, linguist, head of, 231. 

Mind, whether in itself improvable, 
483.-whether clogged by matter, 
485-6. 

Miracles as an evidence of revelation, 
444,—at the tomb of Abbé Paris, 538. 

Misery, what, 405. 

Moir, Dr, remarks on two cases of c. 
rebral disease published by, 162 

Monomania, 453. . 

Montaigne quoted on ferocious cow. 
ards, 160.—on the cruelties prac- . 
tised in the French civil wars, 499, 
—on the love of cruel amusements, . 
502.—on credulity, 642, 

Montbar, a bucaneer, 417, 2 5 

Montrose Lunatic Asylum, cases of 
fanatical patients in, 289, 532, 577. 
—account of, 475. 

Moral sentiments, what faculties ens 
titled to be so named, 343. 

More, Hannah, on tlie religious utility 
of affliction, 378, g 

Moscati, Marquis, 288. : 

Mummy, skull and inferred character 
of a, 356. 

Munster, siege 


of, when occupied b 
fanatics, 534. aad 


Muscles, nerves of the, 197. 478.— 
muscular power very great in sume 
animala, 515. ; 

Mutilation of byaing of animals unsa- 
tisfactory, 122. 225 

Mutual inguence ef Ihe. mental fa- 
culties, 402. 0... 5 

National character, the cause, not the 
effect, of natinual institutions, 247. 
national jealousies and antipathies, 

„883. national education, 38. ; 

Negrogs. Head and character of Eys- 
. bache, 4. 5 0. 2 

Nerves of sensation and motion, 197, 
478 sé e es eS i w inae z 

Nervous temperament, Jle. n 

Newcastle, Mr. Qombe's lectures. in, 
519. — his visit ta. the Lunatic 
Asylumsand prison there, 519. M 
Bruce's academy, in, §43.—N ewcas- 

« tle. Phrenologival Society, 571, 658. 

New ealansders, disfigure ‘their per- 
sons in testimony of grief, 421, 

Nicknames 27. 

Noble, Daniel, on the temperaments, 
109, 262.—his essay on the means 

of estimating. moter, 264 — an 
the application of Phrenology to 
the investigation of insani 447. 
N Errare of the mental Bruts 
50, 40 „ „ 

Normal hes bints for the formation 

North American Review, Dr Cald- 
well’s answer to the, 217. 

Noti 
379, 474, 570, 657. ‘ 

Oppose, Combativeness the propensity 
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